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THE 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








RETROSPEOT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 





Sremna that for many months the whole mind 
of England has been fixed upon a single subject 
and therein absorbed ; the energy and persever- 
ance of Paternoster-Row are astounding. Toa 
common observer, the British public would seem 
to have neither eyes, ears, nor tongues, for any 
other than to read, listen to, or repeat 
letters from the Crimea. It appeared 
powder might as well ask a somnambulist to 
e wine with you, as invite the “ 
reader” to settle down to a novel, or — 
himself to 4 volume of memoirs. Yet here, on 
this First of January, 1855, while a red hurri- 
cane of war is raging, we have as many books 
oe as many different subjects as if the current 
of national affairs ran tranquil as a stream in 
calm summer twilight, when the lazy denizens 
of the waters indolently watch the flies, and 
hope for the excitement of a tiny splash, 
ere is a forge in the Crimea, where, day 
by day, new history is made; and the furnace- 
and hammer-sounds, dazzle and deafen 
} world: yet Mr. Routledge busies himself 
industriously in multiplying copies of Prescott’s 
histori woof Ting dene hundreds of years ago 
in America Spain, and in re-producing 
Bencveft’s narrative of events that our fathers 
seldom cared to remember. Boys are shutting 
up their Virgil and Horace, and are buying 
swords and uniforms; yet Mr. Bohn and Mr. 
Bogue continue to pour forth translations of 
rare classics, reprints of old chronicles, and 
cheap editions of English worthies, as rapidly 
as they did when no one kad any incitement to 
leave his ordinary sphere of occupation. Mr. 


Bentley pursues his publication of Whig cor- 
ence, and finds a Cabinet Minister with 
leisure enough to -” it; nor does he think the 
time inopportune for commencing a new series 
of wed volumes. Mr. Murray offers a tenth 
thousand copies of Layard’s account of the Ruins of 
old Nineveh, undeterred by the interest involved 
in the ruins which La saw from the main- 
top of the A The Longmans do not 
despair of ng readers for a list, wherein a 
description of the Chinese Empire stands pro- 
minent. Messrs. Blackwood seek attention for 
Miss Strickland, who details the far pn! and 
death of Mary Stuart. Simpkin Marshall, 
Smith and Elder, and Hurst and Blackett, 
abate no jot of their usual announcements ; and 
Sampson Low imports as many American books 
as ever. 
This activity in uction an undi- 
i Ha ie With the 
prospect of a long war before us, it is cei 
to know that the arts of peace still exist: 
flourish ; and that in the quiet homes of England 


* the lamp is still lit, the chair still drawn to the 


five-cide, ani the now book still read withgiet 
interest, as regularly as if no despot's tion 
had disturbed the world. 


minations of particular achievements. We 
commence, as usual, with History. 

The best historical book of the quarter is 
Mr. Oreasy's “ History of Turkey.” Sir 
George Larpent’s work upon the same country. 
is also guavi historical in its character. The 
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first treats gh 4 ore of Turkey, the second of 
its present. We have treated both these works 
at large in subsequent articles. 

The third volume of the “‘ Memorials and 
Correspondence of Charles James Fox” may be 
lightly mentioned ; for one more volume will 
complete the work, and we shall then have to 
deal with it as a whole. The second volume 
left him ejected from office, by the perfidy of 
the rant aoe through the agency of the Indian 
Bill ; the present carries us from 1792 to the 
early t this period he 
was Big Ef Ps party, defeated in 

‘ on, e support 
pathy of his countrymen, “ Yet remarks 
rd John Russell :— 


At no time did the , the logic, the fancy of Mr. 
to the world with lustre ; at no time 
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Although we propose to consider this work 
more carefully hereafter, we must cull in pass- 
ing a few speciinens of the wise reflexions and 
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generous thoughts, wherewith the correspond- 
ence is studded. Bolingbroke, Johnson, Burke, 
or D’Israeli, never said any thing half so per- 
tinent to the question of the utility of party- 
government as the following :— 


The es oR gue Md a in my 
oe incipally e utility y is, in 
wi cituations iio maltnemastson'tntes Wiles cove tu> 
ruptly—in ay Abr} insulated? and of this 1 think 
there can be no bt. There is no man so pure who 
is not more or less influenced, in a doubtful case, by the 
interest of his fortune or his ambition. If, therefore, upon 
every new question a man has to decide, this influence 
will have so many t opportunities of exerting 
itself that it will in most cases ultimately ; 
whereas, if a man has once engaged in a occa- 

isi ' consequent] 
these corrupt influences less. This reasoning 
much strengthened when you consider that many men’s 
minds are so framed that, in a question at all dubious, 
they are incapable of any decision ; some, from narrow- 
ness of u ing, not seeing the point of the 
tion at all; others, from refinement, seeing so on 
both sides, that they do not know how to balance the 
account. will, in nine cases out of ten, 


scious of their corruption. In short, it appears 
that a party age Rabe spam substitute has been 
found, or can be found, for public virtue and compre- 
hensive understanding ; neither of which can be reason- 

expected to be found in a very great number of 

. Over and above all this, it appears to me to be 
a constant incitement to every thing that is right; for, 
ye y spirit prevails, all power, aye, and all rank too, 


truly ; and so, more or less, it must be with every 
man. Whatever teaches men to depend upon 

another, and to feel the of con 
met of those with whom they live, is surely 
highest eirensape te the morals and happiness of 
mankind ; and what thisso much as party? Many 
of these which I have mentioned are only collateral 
, a8 it were, belonging to this system ; but the 
this to me to be 


moment, we are not likely to act with much effect ? 


Johnson would have been happy, or believed 
he would have been happy, as a Russian Serf. 
See the difference between a generous great 
mind and a strong little mind. Boswell tells 
us :— 


Sir Adam that luxury corrupts a people and 
destroys the spirit of liberty. 

Johnson. “ Sir, thatisall visionary. I would not give 
half a guinea to live under one form of Government 
rather than another. It is of no moment to the happi- 
ness of an individual. Sir, the danger of abuse of power 
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HISTORY—MEMOIRS OF FOX. 8 


ir Adam, “ But, Sir, in the British Constitution it is 
surely of importance to keep up 4 spirit in the people, 
s0 a8 to preserve a balance against the Crown.” 

Johnson. “Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Why 
all this childish jealousy of the power of the Crown.” 

Mr, Boswell’s editor thinks that his hero 
did not’ mean what he said. But the Doctor 
lost no opportunity of deliberately and publicly 
reiterating the same slavish creed—witness his 
celebrated definition of a “ Patriot” in the 
dictionary, and the “ tag" which he affixed to 
Goldsmith’s “ Traveller.” Fox writes :— 

I believe the love of political liberty is not an 
error; but, if it is one, I am sure I never shall be 
eonverted from it—and I hope you never will. If it be 
an illusion, it is one that has brought forth more of the 
best qualities and exertions of the human mind than all 
on eee her ; and it serves to give an inter- 
est in the affai the world which, without it, would 
agate cermerainpanies Je you upon 
this su! 


. There is much talk of his “ History,” which 
he was engaged upon at this period; some 
mention of a projected edition of Dryden, and 
many charming bits of criticism. Witness the 
following :— 

What can you mean by saying there is little good of 
the new in ? What, not the triplets to 
Mary? Not the verses about his first love in the early 
past? Not one of the Sonnets? Not the shipwreck or 
outcast? Pray read them over again and repeat your 
former judgment if you dare. I have not the book 
eernnening, Sent dace & could quote I belicve much 
more, ley’s part of the book is no doubt lamentable, 
what I am most angry with him for, is, that he 
to have withheld much that [should like to read. 
in , however, (not in this. publication,) 
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I of 
him accords pretty well with what Dryden says of him ; 
after was a Comphehs sae eue n of what 


Sopemene pines Sess geste which are never 
to be acquired but by time, ‘And indeed if qmonthmens 
as Dryden be the acquisition of age, it may be one 
reason why Pope, who was never deficient in this respect 
did not so much as in others. 


Well may Lord John Russell say— 


Tee Eee Toe wee ae 0 pasty en, bis Jota 
to Lord Hi , Which oceupy the former part of this 
volume are more truly characteristic of him than those 
which are now to follow (the letters to Grey, Fi ick, 
oie. Santevtala dient ofan ioe 'o Lord 

on the literary occupations 
ore than political contests, absorbed his mind 
delighted his taste. mdent beyond measure 
of our domestic liberty, he loved to turn 


the carnage of contending armies, and 
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com kindred to trace 
simile, and to wei fin his critical scale the rival beauties 
of Homer and of Virgil, of Buripides and of Racine. 

Lord John adds ;—“ The period comprised 
in this Correspondence reaches only to the time 
when Mr. Fox resumed, with assiduity, his 
active duties in Parliament. His complete 
junction with Lord Grenville, the overthrow of 
the Addington ministry, and the events which 
followed, incl Mr. Fox’s short tenure of 
office, will be reserved for the next. and last 
volume.” 

An American publisher has bought up some 
of the refuse letters of the Moore Correspond- 
ence.* The patie appetite for poets’ corres- 
pondence with their publishers has been satis- 
fied even to cloying. In Modre's case it has 
already almost reached nausea, These letters 
—notwithstanding the bait to morbid bani 
held out in the word “suppre ”"—will 
found so intrinsically devoid of interest, as to 
= justify the discretion exercised by Lord 

ohn Russell in their omission, The only 
salient facts that we can find in the collection, 
unimportant people, are that the Power y 
were disappointed in not nigrtiey Do yoy jur’= 
chase money for the letters they in thei 
possession, that several small Uittératewrs were 
Siecppaiated in not being allowed to become the 
Poet's biographer, and that ‘Thomas Moore and 
James Power had some disputes as to matters of 


tration. ’ 
Two of these very valuable facts appear in the 
os extracts from Mr. Crofton Oroker’s 
ter ;— ; 
It had been a curious practice with Moore to ask 
people 1 ..& posthumous Memoir of him. 


i 





* Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his 
Musical Publisher, James Power, (the ion of 
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emer myer a oy emp 
son, to the amouatof about twelve hundred, which had 
been addressed by the poet Moore to their late father. 
And if, as Bentley eminent London publisher) told 
me, he was to offer to Mrs. Moore 4, for 
her late 's as the foundation for his Bio- 
graphy, 1 hed me in expressing to the Misses 
miy conviction that, ‘n the same ratio, the collec- 
tion of letters in their possession could not be worth less 
than 500/. 
The correspondence as to the arbitration is 
as follows :-— 
Dear Sir,—Having brought doe el A 
Ww to town some m 
for publication, I am to take any steps 


Tomas Moone. 
* * * Tt was soon followed up by the choice of an 


umpire in Power and Moore. 

We concur in the favour of Sir George 
Rose to act as between us in the event of any 
difference arising. 

(Signed,) Horace Twiss, 


Hy. Atwortn Mereweruen. 





Dec. 3, 1833. 
I am perfectly willing to act as umpire in the event 
(Signed, ) G. Rose. 


A rarer “= of the oo Bunsen’s 
“Historical Investigation in five books—Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” is like unto the 
first. That is to say, it is a hard exercise to 
the eradite, and an impenetrable puzzle to the 
unlearned. So far as the Chevalier has hitherto 
gone, his _— has chiefly been to settle the 

ion of the dynasties, to tabulate the names 

of kings, and to fix the chronology. The mate- 
rials for such an enterprise are somewhat scant. 
Old Egyptian historical work there is none. 
Manetho’s lists afford only meagre information; 
and Syncellus’s Epitomeof Eratosthenes contains 
hardly any history at all. Royal lists, monu- 
mental names, and Greek traditions are the fit- 
ful and uncertain lights whereby the Chevalier 
gropes his way among the Egyptian monuments, 
sums up the old empire as consisting of thirty- 
eight kings and 1076 years, settles the Hyksos 
or middle period, as occupied by fifty-three 
shorter-lived kings, whose aggregate of dominion 
was but 922 years, and decides with still more 
accurately defined detail, upon the dynasties and 
individuals of.the New Empire. All honour 
to the Champollions, the Kosellinis, the Rougés, 
the Lepsiuses, the Birchs and the Bunsens, 
through whose wonderfully untiring labors 
has become a science. We look 

on and triumph in the power of our human 
intellect, when we see that out of a few old 
stones, scratched over with perky-looking little 
birds, horned beasts of uncertain resemblance to 
particular li tribes, imitations of humanity, 
such as school-boys are thrashed for drawing 
upon slates, crooks, balls, and lines, horizontal, 
dexter, andsinister—that out of these unpromising 
materials, a system has been created. Little 
birds, and little men, and crooks, and balls, and 
lines, have all been brought into severe drill, 
have been compelled to square with certain 


rules laid down by M. Champollion, and thus 


exercised eh ieee been led to the 
conquest of the Ancient History of Egypt. M. 
Bunsen undertakes to win, by aid of these disci- 
plined hieroglyphics, the chronological history 
of our race for more than 2,500 years before the 
building of Solomon's Temple—that is, 2,500 
years beyond the Ultima Thule of previous sci- 
entific . The Viscount Rougé has 
translated from hieroglyphical alphabet an 
ian novel, entitled “‘'The Two Brothers.” 

e stone has been completely decy- 
a by Lepsius, and Birch and Rosellini read 
istori inscriptions almost as easily as 
they read German. To these decipherers, 
the days of Moses are almost too recent to be 
interesting, “ We have now before us,” says 
the Chevalier, “a regular novel, written, com- 
ively speaking, at a modern period, still, 
wever, in the time of Moses, under the King 
of the Bzodus, by one of his official writers. It 
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HISTORY—BUNSEN’S EGYPT. 


is a popular tale of olden times, conducted with 
all the punctilio of Chinese formality, and all 
the machinery which the belief in the migration 
of the soul could suggest to an Egyptian author. 
The hero, the victim of the revenge of his bro- 
ther’s wife, a perfect counterpart of Potiphar’s 
consort, survives many deaths, and continues to 
be the instrument of Divine retributive justice, 
whose decrees are carried out at last most satis- 
factorily.” i 
That the pyramid of Cheops is a gradually 
formed monument, built layer over layer upon 
a single rock-hewn tomb, is a discovery, so far 
as we know, first announced by M. Bunsen. 
But Cheops << not, or at any rate sleeps not, 
in his own tomb; while the good King Men- 
cheres, who stopped the building, abolished 
compulsory labor, re-established the worship of 
the gods, and the festivals of the- people; the 
idol of the nation, and the Mykerinus of Hero- 
dotus—this good King Mencheres is rewarded 
as an ancient Egyptian would wish to be. He 
enjoys a portion of a glass case, and the com- 
panionship of a heap of common-place antiqui- 
ties, on 9 shelf of the British Museum. ‘The 
courtly and complimentary Chevalier describes 
the material transmigration of Mencheres thus : 
It i fa , that after the 
mitvieve tee _- > ransacked robe Lscrinral Pine 
coffin lid of this very monarch, or that of his successor 
of the same name, and the mummy beneath it—and it 
Set Fase Recreate see 
, who w ions 
herassed hundrets of thousands from day eodan have 
eo em ernie Se ack 
ve er remains itor 
ee ig gee age 
have bid defiance to ‘all search and all demolition. 
Diodorus indeed mentions an Egyptian tradition, accord- 
ing to which neither of the two kings was, buried in 
pln P id, for lewd of a poptlar ayo but ¥ 
as 5 e an 
hemes = however, ie Mbolished the ctor 
soccage has remained down to our own days in his own 
pyramid, rescued from the desolation of ages, and has 
met with a resting place worthy of his fame. The corse 
of Mencheres reposes at this hour in greater security 
than it did almost five thousand years ago, in the island 
the mistress of the world, whose freedom and free insti- 
tutions are stronger bulwarks than the ocean which 
encircles her. its rest never be disturbed so long 
as the stream of history shall roll on. 


Alas for the giants of the desert, not only can 
they not protect their regal mummies, but they 
cannot protect their own dignified stability. 
Atthe approach of that Vandalic, presaic, new- 
policeman-like genius, “reform,” even the 
pyramids are fain to “move on!” Bunsen 
sighs, and says, “The present Government 


‘builds cotton factories, and powder magazines, 


out of the tombs of the old Pharoahs!” 

If we speak of this volume in light tone, it is 
not that we lack an appreciating spirit for the 
labors of our learned diplomatist. . We can only 
catch and chronicle the. great results of such 


: 5 


labors, leaving to our exelusively historical or 

antiquarian contemporaries the task of discussing 

name by name, these elaborate tables of mummy 

kings. The great results, however, are not yet 

before us—‘ the historical exposition of the. 

reigns and dynasties, is a task reserved for the 
uent volume.” 

The “ Ecclesiastical History of the First and 
Second Centuries” has been treated by Dr. 
Denison Maurice in an octavo of 401 pages, 
which we have ey oma b stongann ; but we can- 
not here pass it without remarking how 
fearlessly this Ecclesiastic tells the truth of 
History, removing even from the persecutors of 
Christianity the stigma of wanton cruelty and 
bigotted intolerance. He applies to the Chris- 
tian Society the line of Lucretius— - 

Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo ; 

and he asserts boldly that this fiery strength 
had a political and not merely a religious signi- 
fication which a statesman should not slight. 
“The Emperors themselves,” he says,“ had a 
clearer instinct on this subject than the members 
of the church. There was not one of them 
—from Nerva to Commodus—who was not a 
man of much more than average intelligence and 
average benevolence; not one with the excep- 
tion perhaps of ian, for whom we may not 
claim positive moral worth. It may be asserted 
almost as confidently, that just in proportion to 
their worth was their suspicion of the Christian 
church. Trojan feared it more than Hadrian; 
Marcus devon feared it more than Trojan. 
The fact is undoubted.” 

In Biography, the quarter is not very rich. 
A new edition of “Lord Nugent’s Life of 
Hampden” gives occasion for a short introduc- 
tory memoir of that amiable nobleman; and Mr. 
Foster has produced an enlarged edition of his 
“ Life of Goldsmith,” but neither of these are 
events in Biographical literature. 

There is an Autobiography, which is certainly 
a curiosity. The Reverend Henry Fynes Clin- 
ton wrote and published two works called 
“ Fasti Hellenici” and “ Fasti Romani”—works 
which doubtless displayed great industry and 
erudition. He is lately dead, and it is discovered 
that he has left an Autobiography and a “ Liter- 
ary Journal.” The MS, is immediately edited 
by a relative, and the volumeis before us. Porson 
or Bentley might have read this book with en- 
thusiasm—we fear that the apenas age will only 
regard it with a cold respect. It is very par- 
donable in a student to journalize that he has 
read 186,913 Greek verses and 64,967 pages of 
Greek prose writers ; but it is scarcely amusing 
to read the details of these labours, when ex- 
panded over pages of names and figures. 

Perhaps Mrs. Thompson's “ Recollections of 
Literary Characters and Celebrated Places” 
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should be taken to pertain to the category of 
Autobiography. This book is fitly and suffi- 
ciently described by its title. Any one who 
sees the back of such a work, knows pretty well 
what it must contain. The only question is, 
what opportunities did the author enjoy, what 
capacity has she of making use of them, and 
does she tell a story pleasantly ? Mrs. Thomp- 
son has had average opportunities, and she 
average power of description. We 

o not indulge in lengthened extracts lest, the 

reader should ise an old acquaintance, 
made in the pages of a monthly magazine some 


years ago.* 


* As a specimen of the best 
we may however quote the 
Gerald Griffin, vol. i. p. 9—12:— 
Pe anys te ne thy alone 

t restless eye, there hung u is words, a young 
dente $ genius ates pevest —admiring the 
genius of another. I knew is manner was 

Maguin had 
. He stood behind in a retired 
the room. Unseen, he went away—no one 


riseed him. No one alluded to the young Irishman: 
the name of Gerald Griffin was not so much as uttered 





io of these volumes 


him not; 


in that chamber. As he passed me, the grave 
and the lean form, and anxious 
caleiandy labore my attention ; but still I was not 
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reminiscence of 


Mrs. Jameson's book, which to some extent is 
a sort of psychography, is noticed hereafter. 

The Travellers are very numerous. Lord 
Carlisle and Captain Oldmixon come back from 
Turkey, and show us in what a different spirit 
men may journey to the same lands. 

Lieutenant Alfred Royer, the first Lieutenant 
of the Tiger, gives to the public a “ Personal 
Narrative of his Journey in Russia, and his 
interview with the Emperor Nicholas and the 
principal persons in the Empire.” The loss of 
the Tiger, and even the fate of poor Giffard, has 
waned in interest, for greater and more sanguin- 

events have come between it and the present. 
The honest Lieutenant was a lion at the Russian 
Court, and enjoyed his importance with a simple 
vanity. He has however been, as we think, 
rather harshly censured for a weakness that was 
not very culpable. 

Mr. Bartlett, the author of “ Walks about 
Jerusalem” has found a grave in the waters 
of the Mediterranean. He had prepared for 
publication the result of his late investigations, 
under the title of “ Jerusalem Revisited.” This 
has now appeared—a sumptuous volume with 
twenty illustrations—superintended by his 
brother. It is very ly got up and very 
weil written, but it must be read together with 
the author’s former work in order to afford a 
complete description of the city. 

Mrs. Young tells us, in lady’s light tittle- 
tattle, all the gossip of the camps of Gallipoli 
and Varna. This book will amuse our fair 
readers, and the cheerful tone in which her dis- 
comforts are described, might shame the des- 
ponding grumblings of some of our rheumatic 
old male martinets— 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit 


seems to have been the thought of this lady 


eurse— throughout her difficulties. She was 


Mistress of herself tho’ china fell— 


crushed under the heels of her vicious mule; 
and though she was obliged to turn the fowls 
out of her tent, in order to receive a visit of 
ceremony from a General officer, and was 
reduced to consider the possession of a Dutch 





heart, in the vast, unthinking world, which moves on 
like a tide, and recks not the minute. objects which it 
passes over in its ebb and flow. His heart was saddened, 
if not broken, by the 

living by talents whi 


the chastisements of heaven. 
It was not the rash impatience of Chatterton; rather 
let me compare him to the humble, the lonely, the 
ing Kirke White——a reed, indeed, shaken and 


by the angry blast of adversity,—a delicate 
plant amid a wilderness of rank weeds. 

t _—_Z-. By Mr. 
Young. . 1864. 
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cheese a sufficient excuse for a dinner party. 
“ How pleasant,” she exclaims, “it all was! 
Really I do believe that a nomadic life—the 
original condition of our race—is more health- 
ful, more fascinating, and perhaps even better 
for the moral condition of man, than the feverish 
excitements of the political, and the often dete- 
riorating frivolities of the social life of cities— 
though, as with us, one’s seat may be the hill- 
side, and one’s table a pack-saddle.” This may 
be so: but we venture still to think that if Mrs. 
Young had been at Alma, or had camped upon 
the heights of Sebastopol, she would have agreed 
with us that camps are not eligible dwelling- 
places for ladies. 

These are the most noticeable books from the 
seat of war, but others are announced as we 
write. As to the actual warlike operations, the 
true historians are the correspondents of the 
daily journals, and herein criticism would halt 
vainly after the impatience of the public. 

Chambers and Gerstaecker show us the forest- 
side, and the city side of American life, and 
Miss Grace Greenwood, who, upon the strength 
of ber letters of recommendation, obtained access 
to literary homes in this metropolis, illustrates 
the proposition; that a lady may mean to be very 
civil, and be exceedingly complimentary, and 
yet write very offensive things. Some of the 
people she describes may be, so far as personal 
appearance is concerned, public property. For 
instance, we smile, but do not,censure, when she 
says of Richard Cobden :— 

Richard Cobden I found to be, personally, all that his 
noble political course and high-toned eloquence had led 
me to expect. He is most kindly and affable in manner, 
converses earnestly and thoughtfully, though with occa- 
sional flashes of humour and nice touches of satire. 

Nor do we object to the description of a 
public pageant ; as when, in honest eulogy, she 
says— 

The Earl of Derby held the crown on its crimson 
cushion gracefully, like an accomplished waiter present- 
ing an ice. 

Miss Greenwood also has full right to express 
her opinion that Prince Albert is “ getting 
stout and a little bald,” and that the Queen is 
“in fine preservation.” These are the imperti- 
nences that are the tax of high station. But 
thelady hasnota right to describe the household 
economy of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, nor to make 
ridiculous, by her idolatry, such unobtrusive 
ladies as Mary Howitt, Mrs. Crosland, Mrs. 
Joseph Sturge, and a hundred others. 

A single anecdote will tell how thoroughly 
Yankee this lady is. 

By the way, as my friends Miss C—— and Miss H— 
Sg met Pg cutis tee Sig ial 

nm 
of having dismounted before he ~ ¢ 
clei nt 90 PAY such homage to the Pope?” I ex- 


“Why not?” said Miss H——,. “The worthy old 
gentleman was on foot, and all the Catholics in his way 
were on their knees ; the guard would have commanded 
us to dismount, if we had not done so of our own accord.” 

“I would have turned and back, or leaped 
the hedge and taken across the or sat upright in 
my saddle till the guardsmen pulled me off !—anything 
to save my pride and principles as a republican and a 
Protestant.” 

This I said err the room, setting my foot down 
each time emphatically and anti-Papally. 

A few days after this, as 1 was riding with Miss C—~ 
on this same road, we saw the Pope approaching. He 
was walking in front of his carriage, dressed in white 
with a red hat and red shoes, ed by mounted 
Sager accompanied by several cardinals, and followed 

y officers of his household and carriages. We were 
near an open space, and drew a little off from the road, 
but still in full sight of the ion. One of the 
Guardia Nobile rode slowly by, giving us, as he passed, 
a look of pious anger and rebuke, as much as to say, 
‘* Frail vessels of heresy, will ye then brave the Holy 
See itself?” Now, if a bluff Swiss an had 
rudely ordered me to dismount, I sh have sat firm 
in my saddle and my sentiments, and looked at my perse- 
cutor with much the same feeling expressed by the 

irited Mrs. Squeers, “I pities your ignorance, and dis- 
pises you.” But to be looked at with such silent severity, 
to be thought wanting in manners and religion, LA a 
noble young Roman, was, I must confess, quite another 
thing. I immediately remarked that i thought a 
change of position would do me good after so long a ride, 
and that I really wished to get a nearer view of the Pope. 
So we dismounted, and, giving our horses to the groom, 
approached to the edge of the bank, over the road, where 
we should have had a very near look at his Holiness, and 
received the full force of the Papal benediction. But, 
when only within some twenty yards of us, the provok- 
ing Papa paused, turned, remounted into his carriage, 
and drove back towards the Vatican. The quizzical 
look of the noble guardsman as he us, and the 
laugh raised against me at dinner, are two things which 
I shall not soon forget. 

All the gossip of this book was, probably, 
intended for America, where it would interest 
Mr. Barnum’s public, and could do no harm. 
It is a pity that it has been reproduced here. 

The Bungalow and the Tent is exactly 
described by its second title, “A Visit to 
Ceylon.”* The author is not misinformed as 
to the opportunities of our recent literature, 
when he suggests that “Coffee planting, and 
Bhuddism, me tigers and leeches, are 
probably as familiar to many as cricket or 
crotchet.” We have had many books upon 
Ceylon, and have assisted (with well trimmed 
lamp, wood fire, easy chair, and cigar,) at many 
elephant hunts, and we are quite capable of cor- 
roborating Mr. Sullivan, when he says that 
elephant-hunting is, after all, quite a mistake— 
“too tame to rd the necessary amount of 
excitement, or too dangerous to leave much 
room for agreeable sensations.” When Mr. 
Sullivan, therefore, kills his brace of elephants 
right and left, wounds a third, and climbs up a 
tree to avoid the charge of the poor beast, we 





* The Bungalow and the Tent, ora Visit to Ceylon. By 
Edward Sulltean London: Bentley: 1854. 
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England would only inquire into those things, and 


do not feel much interest in his adventure. 
But when he tells us of the charms of the 
Kandian damsels, the rites of their religion, and 
the success of the missionaries among them, he 
arrests our attention. 

Of the success of missionaries among the 
Bhuddists, Mr. Sullivan says— 


Mr. Hume’s remark, that the “most refined and 
phil ic sects are constantly the most intolerant,” is 
only true in the case of Bhuddism. Their belief is 
scarcely refined, but it is essentially philosophical, and 
yet they are perfectly ready to tolerate any other, or to 
unite it with their own. The career of the sincere 
missionary is, consequently, one of bitter and ever- 
recurring di intments ; (I do not now speak of those 
who become missionaries from interested motives, and 
whose relations of conversions and victories in the spiritual 
warfare are, to any one who has visited the scenes of 
their exertions, as unfounded, as they are ys soma 
They enter their good work, full of energy 
confidence; they find their services attended by willing 
hearers, their doctrines and explanations assented to by 
as eae and it is not till after precious years 

ve been wasted, that they discover that they have 
been preaching to the winds; their doctrines and their 
words are not indeed blown back into their faces, but 
conveyed away by the gentle breezes of indifference, 
without fertilizing 


, or leaving any sign behind; and 
they are at length unwilling 


convinced that their 
efforts would have been equally successful, had they 


expounded the dogmas of Mahomet, or the philosophy 
of Confucius. 

The Cingalese will attend c 1, listen with attention, 
and apparently assent with rstanding, but he will 


from chapel to his idol, from the preaching of 
istianity to the abominations of his degrading pro- 
fession, without the slightest trace of change elected. 
It is an ungrateful office to decry the efforts of mission- 


aries in foreign countries, ially among savages and 
uneducated natives, but still it is undeniably the duty 
of travellers to offer the fruits of their experience, 


gathered in the parts of the world they may have 
visited, and to expose the almost uselessness of a system 
that deprives the mother country of the energies of 
some of the most zealous of her children, and squander 
sums that, if expended at home, would bring 
fruit that has been implanted on good soil, from 
neglect and want of attention is suffered to rot and 


My. , Ley from visits amo the 
Indians of N South America, the sabe ot Ade 


ngst 

all their habits,- leads me to believe, that scarcely 

one convert, whose belief is sincere and lasting, annually 
rewards the labour of the hundreds who are engaged in 
the spiritual warfare. This opinion may r inere- 
dible, and too frightful to be believed, and Exeter Hall 
would decidedly crush any one who ventured to assert 
such a fact, but two instances will prove that it is not 
entirely without foundation. The Abbé Dubois, who 
was for upwards of fifteen years the most energetic and 
ne of Roman Catholic Missionaries in India, 
when leaving that country, that during the 
ee of his labours, he had not made one sincere 
. A Baptist missionary I visited in the Sioux 
country, told me that during thirteen years of uninter- 
rupted residence and labour among the indians, in which 
time he had educated scores of children, and translated 
two or three of the Gospels, he could not say that he 
had made one single convert whose profession was 
sincere. If the humane and Christian population of 


instead of wasting their and their means in 
useless attempts to convert the heathen, whose time is 
not yet come, would unite to convert the heathen at 
home, they would find their labour crowned with certain 
success instead of as certain disappointment. 


Of the Kandian ladies he thus speaks— 


Se ae ces cada eek ae 
grand Bhuddist feast, as it afforded me a very fair 


—_eee Spens Oe See oe 
ies, of whose personal attractions I had heard rather 
fascinating relations. I must confess, the reality woe- 


fully a me: neither features nor 7. are 
pleasing, former being coarse and vulgar, 


e latter 
very plump and i tt: their conceit is most amus- 
; and the 
doubly ridiculous by 


ing gait they assume is made 

the excessive tightness of their 
comboys or petticoats, which confine the free movements 
of their hips almost as completely as tight ete or 
did (for perhaps the fashion is angel) the shoulders 
of our ionable ladies in England. Although this 
description of plainness is very general in its application, 
there were some few young ladies who really were not 
hideous, and who, but for their beastly and universal 
habit of chewing betel, would have been quite tolerable. 
The women appear to be even more inveterate chewers 
than the men; they literally pase their time “ twixt 
betel and chunam,” and carry roll of betel leaves 
and their little silver or bronze box of chunam or pre- 
po lime, much as a lady does her kerchief or reticule 

Their method of forming a quid is to 

a piece of lime and areca nut in a leaf of betel, 
and roll them up into the shape and size of a large wal- 
nut. This is inserted in the cheek, and an active mas- 
ticatory process commenced, which never ceases, but for 
the act of expectoration, till all the flavour of the mix- 
ture is consumed. The lime acting upon the areca nut 
stains the saliva a deep red colour, ost like blood, 
and imparts to the is, teeth, and gums, a filthy and 
disgusting e repulsive appearance of the 
mouth, both in men and women, may account for the 
fact of their never kissing; this innocent diversion is 
unknown in Ceylon, to the natives at least. A lover 
meeting his mistress applies his nose to her cheek, and 
gives a snuff or a rub, much in the Laputan style of 
salutation. 


We must add an extract upon a matrimonial 
arrangement, which we have never before seen 
described, except in the Lettres Persannes of 
Montesquieu. 

Polyandry, or the fashion of a lady having several 
husbands, still maintains, in fact may be said to be 
almost universal, in the Kandian provinces, and the 
good-natured wife of Bath, who 

«* Husbands at church door, had she had five, 
Withouten other company in youth,” 
was quite moderate in her ity for matrimonial 
alliance, com with some of the Kandian fairs. A 
young lady who espouses one of three brothers, becomes, 
as a matter of course, the wife of the other two. With 
our exclusive notions, we should find it difficult to recon- 
cile this m with any amount of domestic 
comfort ; in fact, I think if a full-blooded Englishman, 
“ raised ” on beef and , were to return home after 
aday’s hunting or shooting, having had bad , orsome- 
thing else, to put the little black dog on his shoulders, 
and found two or three fellow-husbands, who per- 
haps would not wait for him to share his evening meal, 
the intercourse would not be the most cordial or sociable 
imaginable. However, this system, strange and un- 
natural as it may appear at first sight, is nevertheless 
defended by Montesquieu, in an argument that, though 
jocular, has yet a great deal of reason in it, as being 
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more defensible than polygamy: I cannot say which 
would be the most popular institution amongst ladies, 
but I think I can answer for the gentlemen. 

It has obtained in Ceylon, from an indisposition in 
brothers to partition their paternal estate, which must 
have been the case had they each taken different wives. 
As it is now, no division of property is necessary: five 
brothers, the sons possibly of five fathers or uncles, and 
one mother or aunt, marry one wife, and leave their 
ancestral cocoa-nut or paddy fields entire to their sons 
and nephews, who again do likewise. 

This amicable arrangement is not always confined to 
brothers, although almost universal with them ; but a 
lady who has entered the holy state may add to her 
stock of spouses, and thus accumulate wealth for her 


As a readable book of travels, we recommend 
“The Bungalow and the Tent.” 

But we must “ hark back,” for there are still 
some war books omitted. “A Month with the 
Camp,” by a non-combatant, is, evidently, the 
work of a friend of generals and staff officers ; 
who tells much less than he knows, but who is 
animated by an honest desire to show what the 
wants and privations of our men have really 
been, and how best they can be alleviated. 

While we set the press in motion, a book 
comes before us from an opposite quarter, and 
must receive some notice: for although written 
down to those vulgar tastes that are gratified by 
the undiscriminating abuse of an enemy, this 
volume of “The Englishwoman in Russia,” 
will be read. The authoress was in St. Peters- 
burgh while some of the adventurous subordi- 
nates of a too elderly admiral, were practising 
gunnery within ear-shot of the palace of the 
Czar. A great deal of what she says of the 
people has been said, and much better said, by 
Custine, Oliphant, and a score of other writers. 
The interest of her book lies in its professing 
to give the latest intelligence from the enemy’s 
capital. Mr. Murray's name is full security 
that the book is what it professes to be, and 
that the “Englishwoman” is really just 
returned from a long residence in St. Peters- 
burgh: but Mr. Murray cannot guarantee us 
that the fair authoress has not been deceived by 
her own prejudices, and her own wishes, and 
has not sometimes exaggerated the state of 
feeling among the Russian people. Of course 
we all hope it may be as she says. We hope 
this war is unpopular in Russia. We hope that 
the supplies of young men are scanty, and the 
money scarce. But these are early times for 
the exhaustion of the resources of a mighty 
empire. We must not grow confident, or lax 
upon the strength of such’ gossip as this :— 

Everything that could be done by the government for 
raising the anger and fanaticism of the people against the 
English was resorted to, and it was nothing uncommon 
to hear many of the lower classes declare that they would 
cut the throats of all the heretics within reach as soon as 
they heard the sound of the cannon at Cronstadt, as the 
sacrifice of a certain number of them was necessary in 
order to ensure the victory on their side. A pleasant 


ay pear left in the capital ! 
ut it is not astonishing, taught as they are, that we 
are heretics, that all their fanatical feelings are raised and 
all their barbarian antipathy set in antagonism to us and 
the French. 

The upper classes were equally enraged against us, and 
even in society they sometimes could not restrain the 
—— of their anger and spite within the bounds of 
politeness or propriety. One day I called on a lady of 
rank, and I had scarcely entered the room ere she began 
to attack me in a rather violent manner concerning the 

resent war. It was in vain that I assured her that I 
w nothing at all about it, and that it was the affair of 
our government. “Ah!” said she, “ you pretend to be 
very cool and unconcerned now, but you will tell another 
tale when you see the Russian flag flying over the Tower 
of London!” 

Before the war began the Russians were always boast- 
= their navy and the excellence of their seamen. 
“ sailors,” said the senator L—ski one day, “ are, 
uite equal to those of England—le 
matelot Russe ne cédera jamais a qui que ce soit.” Since 
the declaration of war they re a isely been a8 9 =? 
strange, however, that a people ing nautical quali- 
ties ia 20 adimicaile @ Aaspen, aiead be glad to run be- 
hind stone walls and keep there whilst the enemy’s shi 
are sailing merrily over the seas. ‘‘ What inconceivable 
insolence,” said a court lady once, as she was reading the 
gazette,” ‘‘ what inconceivable insolence of those English 
to call their squadrons by the names of the ‘ Baltic fleet,’ 
the ‘ Black-Sea fleet!’ the seas are our Emperor’s, and not 
theirs.” I hada great mind to ask her why they did not 
assert it in a stronger manner than by words only; but I 
reflected that I was in an enemy’s land, and the vision of 
Count Orloff’s office and the birch had a great deal todo 
with my prudence. 

The boastings of the Russians are intolerable. To hear 
them talk you would think that, like the Khan of Tartary, 
their Czar bids all the kings and tates of the earth 
to eat their dinner; and I do believe, if St. Petersburg 
were demolished by the Allies, and Moscow in ruins, they 
would still declare that they were invincible. If their 
Emperor is not exactly the brother of the sun and moon, 
he is Heaven’s first lieutenant at the very least. Per- 
he this fanfaronnade is a remnant of their Asiatic 
habits, which may possibly shortly be cured by European 
remedies, 

How much soever the Czar might have sought to 
disguise his intentions concerning Turkey and Constan- 
tinople, his nobles did not attempt to do so, and that 
even two years ago, long ere this war was certain. 

“ Quant 4 Constantinople, nous l’aurons; soyez tran- 
quille,” said a nobleman one evening. 

“ But perhaps it would be advisable to ask the permis- 
sion of France and England,” I remarked. 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied he; ‘“‘what could your 
fleets or the French with their armies do against our 
brave troops ?” 

“We shall see that perhaps some time or other.” 

“ We shall, but Turkey is ours!” 

ere geet or caprhene heard them repeat scores of 
times, even before the English dreamt of a war, with as 
much confidence as if the double eagle were already 
stretching his black wings over Stamboul and the Bos- 
phorus, and the Czar were issuing imperial ukases from 
the Sublime Porte itself. 

When the Anglo-French fleets entered the Black Sea 
and a few troops were forwarded to Constantinople, 
nothing could then exceed their rage and indignation. 
“ There is no such country as Turkey now,” said they, 
“ and no longer a Sultan, for henceforward the game will 
be played by France and land.” The Russians 
wi not believe that England seriously intended to 
declare war against them. “It is not possible,” said 
they ; “she will never do it; how could she ever exist 
without Russia and Russian commerce?” This was 

Cc 


you must allow, 
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the army, and, as men of any size are eligible to serve 
therein, it was a convenient manner of getting rid of 
those that were idle or disobedient. I have often been 


fields; but when the news came at last with a copy of 
the Queen’s declaration, there was a complete ce. I 
was informed by an a ae ne 
*Change y were silent wi 
terror, for they and the t vem felt how serious 
the effects would be to them, and with the continual 
be one bean y men from the estates, and the 
money their pockets, ruin and distress stared them 
in the face. No one can have any idea of the effect on 
the ion these continual conseriptions produce 
unless he has seen it, When we were leaving the coun- 
try we passed through nearly twelve hundred versts of 
ee ey 
saw ites in any of the villages. There were 
only very with the women and children ; 
even young ee Deve ome aes eee 
eng a were all bein by women and girls. 
desolation will reign in these districts ore the war 
is over it is impossible toimagine! But the loss of life is 
not the only evil that attends the wretched system of a 
military ; the dreadful effect it hason the morals 
of the will be felt generation after generation. 
These young men, totally tar and illiterate, are 
drawn away from their homes and families in all proba- 
bility for ever; they have no means of communicating 


that none = 
are still in being, produce a fearful amount of vice and 
crime that will be an inheritance for many a year to come. 
I remember ing a Russian noble say that “true com- 
munism is only to be found in Russia.” From that asser- 
tion it may be imagined what the state of morality must 
be in the The condition of slavery must also 
contribute to this evil state of things; for the domestic 
Eres ee 
very young, perhaps apprenticed or taken to some place 
hundreds of versts distant from their native village, en- 
tirely forget each other, and for years consecutively never 
hear or know anything concerning their relations. Most 
of the men-servants are married, and of them have 
their wives in the country, whom they do not see 
even once a . When the young men are taken for 
soldiers, their relations do not even expect to see them 
again. One morning a poor woman came to me crying 
most bitterly, and saying that her two nephews had just 
been forced from her house to go into the army. I tried 
to console her, saying that they would return when the 
war was over, but this only made her more distressed. 
“ No, no,” exclaimed she in the sorrow, “ they 
will never come back any more ; the ians are beaten 
in every place.” Until lately the lower classes were 
always convinced that the r’s troops were invin- 
cible, but it seems, by what she said, that even they have 
to know something of the truth. A foreigner in St. 
etersburg informed me that he had “ gone to see the 
recruits that morning, but there did not seem to be much 
patriotism among them: there was nothing but sobs and 
tears to be seen among those who were pronounced fit for 
service, whilst the rejected ones were frantic with delight, 
and bowed and crossed themselves with se ogeeg gon 
tude.” The most distressing scenes may be seen in the 
streets among the bands of recruits—they, their mothers 
and sisters, or wives, all together as they walk 
along; for the women, with innate tenderness, accom y 
them for many miles out of the town, unwilling, until the 
very last moment, to bid the objects of their affection 
adieu for ever, whilst the latter, in entering the Russian 
army, like the condemned in Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ leave all 

3; behind. 

-fore the war began it was the universal custom among 
the landowners to send all the worthless characters into 


present when a lady or gentleman, in writing to the 
steward, would say, ‘Since you can do nothing with 
Vassili, Ivan, or Gregory, you can hand them over to 
the recruiting-officers at the next conscription.” 

* Do you know,” said one of these proprietors, “ if you 
pe Ay red serfs, ‘ I will send you for a soldier,’ he 

tremble at the words, and not forget them either 
for two years at the least.” By this we may form some idea 
of the light in which the honourable profession of arms 
is ed by them, and of the treatment, they expect 
when they are forced to embrace it. 

Desertions are, of course, extremely frequent, and 
a - the open a = ay oy they are fifty times 
multiplied, if one may judge the numerous groups 
of miserable wretches, heavily chained, met with almost 
hourly in the streets of St. Petersburg. Iam sure it 
was enough to make one’s heart ache with sorrow and 
indignation to look on their grief-stricken faces and thin 
figures, which seemed as if they had been wandering 
with the wolves in the wilderness to escape from the 
eruelty of their fellow-men. Once or twice I met a 
group even more horrible than these. Several soldiers 
with fixed bayonets were walking on each side of a 
droshsky, on which was seated one of their comrades 
holding in his arms what was certainly the corpse of 
some unhappy deserter who oe received the punish- 
ment for his fault, his head ing listlessly from side 
to side, and his arms hanging straight and rigid, the 
livid shadow of death on his sharp and painful features, 
showing that the heavy lash had at last released him 
from his misery. 


We may now definitively quit the Travellers. 
Mr. Sydney Whiting’s volume of imaginary 
travels, is noticed elsewhere. 

In political literature, there is one very 
important work. “Thirty Years of Foreign 
Policy,” is, in fact, a compendious review of 
the foreign policy of England from the time of 
Elizabeth. If it lack the virulent denunciation 
that gave interest to the author’s biography of 
Benjamin D'Israeli, it has merit which should 
procure for it a wider circulation, and a more 
careful study. We have neither time nor space, 
nor is it quite our province to further condense 
what this writer has already compressed within 
the utmost possibility of intelligible condensa- 
tion. We can but indicate its purport by saying, 
that the volume is an able, and, as we think, 
a successful defence, of the policy of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The collection of Mr. Layard’s speeches upon 
the Eastern Question, is not a book of much 
importance. Great as is Mr. Layard’s energy, 

considerable as have been its results in 
antiquarian discovery, it is now pretty well 
ascertained in the House of Commons that he 
is a failure as a politician. He lacks the moral 
courage for the position he assumed. He is not 
tenax propositi. He seizes upon great questions 
only to mar them. He is s le and com- 


laisant. He gives one the idea that he is only 

randishing the weapons of opposition in order 
to convince the minister that he might be for- 
midable. Of such stuff popular politicians are 
not made in England. 
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There are no novels this quarter that chal- 
lenge special mention, but there is a large supply 
of the average commodity. 

The author of “Mary Powell” produces 
another quaint book. It is a pleasant, simple 
narrative of the fortunes of a certain family of 
Honeywoods, who kept, a hundred years since, 
the “Old Chelsea Bun House,” in those days 
a sylvan retreat, rejoicing in huge elms, beneath 
which ladies of quality held junketings, and sober 
citizens gajoyed the air of the river, and the 
fumes of mundungus. The father is a virtuoso 
and a drunkard, the mother a staid woman, who 
minds the main chance, and whose constant care 
is to prevent her husband spending all the profits 
of the bun-house in dragon-pattern china. ‘There 
are two daughters, whereof one is pretty and 
sprightly, and contracts a Fleet-marriage with 
a sailor cousin ; the other plain and intelligent, 
and made happy by a parson-poet. There isa 
lady of quality and her waiting-maid, a pic-nic, 
~ a masked ball, and all the accessories of a 
little interesting story. The object of this writer 
is to illustrate English manners at different 
periods of English history, and the tone is kept 
up with considerable, but not with faultless, 
care. It would be easy to point. out twenty 
minute errors, bat the general effect is all we 
have a right to expect in such a slight matter 
as this. It is only now and then that some 
gross mistake shocks us, as for instance when 
he puts modern argé¢ into the mouths of his 
heroines. “ Very tike a whale” is not the 
less a bit of modern slang, because the words 
are to be found in Hamlet. It dates as a vulgar 
expression of simulated credulity, not from the 
time that Shakespeare wrote it, but from the 
day when certain of the gallery gods adopted 
it and sent it round the town. 

A translation of a Russian novel has, it 
seems, been palmed upon a London publishing- 
house as an original work. A translation from 
the Russian is, we apprehend, to all intents, an 
original work to the English public: but even 
works of fiction should bear truth upon their 
title-pages. We have noticed this book sepa- 
rately. 

We have a translation from the “ Hungarian”* 
of Moritz Jokai, the youngest and the most 
popular of Hungarian writers of prose fiction. 
This department of literature is scarcely fifteen 
years old in Hungary. Baron Nicholaus 
Josica was, we believe, the first Hungarian 
Novelist, Kuthy and Eétvés followed, Jokai 
having made his name known by contributions 
to periodicals, (for there are three weekly 
Journals even in Hungary) which were after- 
wards collected under the title of “ Wild 





* ; Sketches; or, Peace and War. ‘T'ransla- 
ted by Szabad. Edin., Constable and Co., 1854. 


Flowers,” then he wrote a novel called 
“Common Days,” and another called the 
“ Magyar Nabob,” in all of which occur closely 
veiled sentiments which escape the eye of the 
censor, to be recognised like a freemason sign 
by the people of poor trodden Hungary. 

This volume consists of eleven tales. The 
best of these is the “ Bardy Family.” It is a 
story of the ruthless violence of a band of 
Wallachian insurgents who, under “ Numa 
Decuris of the Roumin League,” destroy by 
fire and sword every building, beast, or man, 
that owns Austria. ese Wallachians surprise 
and destroy the Castle of the Bardy Family, 
and their leader, horrified at their crimes, 
explodes a barrel of powder, and rids the 
country at one blast of them and him. It is 
not rm, & expected that stories of Hungarian 
life, which have received the. imprimatur of an 
Austrian censor, can be very instructive to 
English readers who seek a knowledge of the 
real feelings of the Hungarian peasantry. In 
a literary point of view, they are about upon a 
par with the average of the articles in a second- 
rate English Magazine. 

There are several tragedies, serious and 
comical, and more “poems” than we should 
like to chronicle. 

We omitted to mention last quarter, the 
appearance of one of those somewhat ponderous 
jokes, wherewith a poet of no mean order is 
accustomed to assail the great writers of the 
Spasmodic School of Drama. “ Philip Van 
Arteveldt ” was burlesqued by “The Colonial 
Office—a Tragedy.” ‘ Balder” is now para- 
phrased and ridiculed by ‘Firmilian, a 
Spasmodic Tragedy.” When this last Sesqui- 
pedalian jocosity first appeared, it was accom- 
panied by a review in a northern magazine, 
gravely treating it as a serious performance. 
A comparison of the review with the preface, 
showed that the author was also the reviewer 
—and that the review itself, was but a second 
edition of the joke. Some of our contemporaries, 
however, fell into the trap, and “ Fermilian” 
has been much rebuked for manifold absurdities. 
We have given an account of this mock tragedy 
in another place, but we would submit to 
Professor Aytoun—if he be really the author 
of these things—whether his great talents are 
not rather thrown away in the fabrication of 
such gigantic squibs, 

“ Night and the Soul,” by Mr. Stanyan Bigg, 
is a Dramatic poem wherein Alexis and 
Ferdinand and Antonio talk long pages—Oh, 
what dreary pages !—of moralities in blank 
verse. The subjects are aptly, but not fully 
described by Caroline, an actress in this 
dramatic poem. 


Talking about the o ples 
And method of the Universe ; plunged 
c 2 
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In difficulties on the politics 

And civil laws of Saturn; weaving webs 
Of lofty speculation in their minds 

To bridge across the gulph like infinite 
And suffer them to crawl o’er spider-wise. 

Alexis, the hero of the drama, is, of course, 
very discontented and uncomfortable ; asks 
Heaven if it be not weary of the traffic of 
Oxford Street. It is true that he describes it 
as— 

——_—_——_ this froth and hum, 
This troubled tossing in a turbid rush— 


but he means the cabs and the omnibuses, and 
the people, who buy on Saturday night their 
Sunday dinner, and lay in stores of fuel where- 
with humble joys and family affections may 
sparkle and burn gently. The great Alexis is 
scornful and intolerant of such low souled 
contentment. The swollen soul of Alexis is 
dropsical. 
My soul, 

Like a great monster, has devoured my heart, 

And now in hunger preys upon itself. 

Thave no faith in aught, no love, no hope, 

My glory has gone from me; and I stand 

Like Samson underneath the reeling house, 

With nothing but the thundering walls and shrieks 

To bear me company—I long for death ! 

We have heard and read this sort of stuff, 
over and over in. It is hollow vanity 
resounding loudly. It is discontented medio- 
erity mouthing. Mr. Bigg intends, we believe 
-—for we are not sanguine that we are correct 
in our interpretation—to depict an over wrought 
poet, bursting with his own gigantic concep- 
tions—a converse of the parturiens mons and 
gradually regaining his senses and returning to 
the society of his wife. If this be so, he should 
append some stage direction to tell where the 
madness ends and the sanity begins. We 
would submit itto any jury—even of , 
wives—whether the last effort of Alexis, 
commencing— 

Moan the old eternal billows, sound 
The winds their ancient pipe. 
is not quite as mad as any of his earliest 
declamations. 

This is a weary volume of dull declamation, 
but it contains here and there some very fine 
passages, There isa rhapsody upon thought, 
too long and unequally sustained, but bearing 
the spirit of high poetic feeling. 

Mr. Heraud’s Tragedy * deserves a more 
extended notice than we can afford, or than 
our public, not very tolerant of fine acts upon 
paper, would excuse. Mr. Heraud is the head 
of a bardic clan, and walks boldly upon the 
crown of the causeway with clanking claymore 
and a devoted following. 





* Videna, or the Mother: a Tragedy. By J ¥ 
Heraud. London: C. Mitchell. 1 Fea 


The plot of Videna is founded upon a passage 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle. 

“At last,” says old Geoffrey, “ Canedagius dying, 
was succeeded by his son Rivallo, who diligently applied 
himself to the affairs of the government. In his time it 
rained blood three days together, and there fell vast 
swarms of flies, followed by t mortality among the 

ple. After him succeeded Gurgustius his son; after 
hime Sisillius; after him Iago, the nephew of Gurgustius; 
after him Kunnarcys, the son of Sisillius; and after 
him Gorbogudo, who had two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. 

When their father grew old they began to quarrel 
about the succession, but Porrex, who was the most 
ambitious of the two, forms a design of killing his 
— pt pee pe which the brother disco an 
escaped, and passed over into Gaul, There he 
aid from Saard, King of the Franks, with which he 
returned and made war upon his brother ; coming to an 
engagement, Ferrex was killed and all his forces cut to 
pieces. When their mother, whose name was Widen, 
came to be informed of her son’s death, she fell into a 
great rage, and conceived a mortal hatred against the 
survivor. For she had a greater affection for the deceased 
than for him, so that nothing less would appease her 
indignation for his death, than her revenging it upon 
her surviving son. She took therefore her opportunity 
when he was asleep, fell upon him, and with the aasist- 
ance of her women, tore him to pieces. From that time 
a long civil war oppressed the people, and the island 
became divided er the power of five kings, who 
mutually harassed one another. 

Upon this passage Mr. Herand founds a most 
intricate plot, and a most sanguinary drama. 

Porrex (Mr. Heraud calls him Porreo) having 
been banished in early boyhood from his father’s 
home for the somewhat strange reason that he 
has an impediment in his speech, is recalled in 
after years by the strenuous exertions of his 
brother Ferrex in his favour. Ferrex subse- 
quently surrenders to him half the kingdom, 
and withdraws his claims to the hand of Maneka, 
a fair lady, who had won the love of both. 
Each and all of their acts of affection, and self- 
sacrifice, is distorted by Porrex into pretexts 
for deadly feud. The opposing armies meet. 
The brothers join in single combat, and Porrex 
takes advantage of the evident reluctance of 
Ferrex toharm him, and passes hissword through 
his brother’s body. Previously to the battle, 
Porrex had caused the wells to be poisoned, 
and old King Gorbndoc, his father, is one of 
the first victims. His mother, Videna, under 
pretence of forgiveness, and a desire to proclaim 
him king, entices him into the Temple of Apollo, 
throwing open the gates of which, shortly after- 
wards, she displays to the assembled people, her 
son Porrex’s dead body. 

The result of Mr. Heraud’s treatment of this 
story, is to exemplify how incapable great poetic 
power may be to produce a great tragedy. 
Discipline and tact are both wanting. There 
are passages which scintillate, and thoughts 
that glow; there is a melodramatic interest 
which appeals to lower instincts than those 
to which this author would willingly owe suc- 
cess; but if Mr. Heraud would gain wide popu- 
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larity, and fashion the metal that is in him into 
coin the world will take, he must read his Horace 
and write again. ; 
Mr. Matthew Arnold * has put forth a second 
volume of poems. In our review of Mr. Do- 
bell’s “ Balder,” we gave a short epitome of 
the story of Balder, the god of the Scandina- 
vian mythology.t Influenced, perhaps, by our 
notice, or having his attention otherwise called 
to it, Mr. Arnold has adopted this fable as the 
subject of a poem. We cannot, however, think 
that he has treated it in such a manner as to 
increase his reputation. Among the minor 
pieces in this new volume, there are many 
pleasing verses, and we quote some stanzas: 
Truth—what is truth? Two bleeding hearts 
Wounded by men, by Fortune tried 
Outwearied with their lonely parts, _ 
Vowed to beat henceforth side by side. 


The world to them was stern and drear ; 
Their lot was but to weep and moan. 

Oh, let them keep their faith sincere, 
For neither could subsist alone ! 


But souls whom some benignant breath 
Has charm’d at birth from gloom and care, 
These ask no more—these plight no faith 
For they are happy as they are. 


The world to them may homage make, 
And garlands for their foreheads weave, 

And what the world can give, they take : 
But they bring more than they receive. 


They smile upon the world: then ears 

To one demand alone are coy. 
They will not give us love and tears— 

They bring us light, and warmth, and joy. 
It was not love that heav’d thy breast, 

Fair child ! it was the bliss within. 


Adieu! and say that one at, least, 
Was just to what he did not win. 


Mr. Moultrie’s “Altars, Hearths, and Graves,” 
are little poems chiefly of a religious character. 
In “Saint Mary, the Virgin, and the Wife,” 
Mr. Moultrie treats in much too loose and fami- 
liar verse, matters, which, as we submit, are not 
at all fitted for fugitive pieces. 

Thou say’st the Roman Bishop saith, 
She was not born in sin, 
But from the womb immaculate— 
Divinely pure within. 
&e. &e. 
And again— 
Thou say’st she died a virgin still,— 
*Tis what we cannot know ; 
But I should grieve could I believe, 
That it indeed were so, 
&e. &e. 

Mr. Moultrie, who we suppose is a clergy- 
man, is a facile versifier, and writes agreeably. 
We hope to meet him in’some less thorny walk, 
where there is less doctrine, and more poesy. 

* Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Second Series. London: 


Longmans. 1855. 
+ New Quarterly Review, vol. iii., p. 128. 





Other cicade will be found chirping among 
our later leaves. 

Among the miscellaneous books, the “ Ne- 
mesis of Power,” by James Augustus St. John, 
ought to be glanced at. It is something like 
Vicessimus Knox's “Spirit of Despotism,” ashal- 
low and one-sided, but not an uninstructive book. 
Mr. St. John rakes together all the corruptions 
and the cruelties of courts and kings—but could 
democracy furnish no models for a companion 

icture? Mr. St. John appears to think not: 
or when describing the outburst of the Jacquerie 
insurrection, he says— 

Had the towns joined in this great effort, (which was 
rather to avenge the past than to make provision against 
the future,) all would then have been lost to the nobility 
and monarchy in France. But raising the usual stupid 
cry of ‘Property is in danger,” they, refused to open their 
gates to the Insurgents. 

We had no idea that this industrious, elderly 
gentleman, was so terrible a revolutionist. 

The author who comes forward to put ina 
plea for Urania* is tout de bon a sorcerer. Every 
thing ought to be plain and easy in the present 
day, and why should not every man cast his 
own horoscope ? 

This is really a most useful book. By careful 
study of its rules any one may know to a moment 
when an earthquake is going to happen. The 
places of the stars, by Greenwich time, are all 
set out. “ Jupiter is found on the day of the 
earthquake exactly opposite to the place of the 
eclipse ; while Mars at the same time reaches 
the place of the eclipse. ‘The Moon, at the very 
hour of the calamity, is exactly opposite the 

lace of Mars. Hence”—but it would be an 
insult to our readers to explain so obvious an 
inference. 

The canons concerning marriage are very 
valuable. 

If the Moon be in an occidental position—the native 
generally dies an old bachelor. 

Saturn is always inimical to matrimony. 

If the Moon apply to Saturn by aspect, the wife will 
be of a thoughtful, serious, turn of mind. 

If Venus be connected with Mars, the wife will be 
hasty in temper, and disposed to quarrel. 

In marriage contracts of the gentler sex, the Sun, 
Venus; and Mars, should be considered. If the Sun be 
oriental it denotes an early marriage, or the husband 
will be younger than the lady ; but, if the Sun be occi- 
dental, it denotes a late marriage, or an elderly husband. 

It is quite evident that with this book, and a 
good telescope, we shall be able, after a little 
practice, to review by anticipation, keeping a 
twelvemonth a-head of the trade. One thing 
which much astonishes us is this. The author 
has not yet been able to ascertain from the posi- 





* « A Plea for Urania:” being a Popular Sketch of 
Celestial Philosophy, with observations on the policy of 
the law which is — to prohibit the practice of 
Astral Science in the present age. London: Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spence. 1854. 
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pulchres. From thence he caught faint — of 


tion of Libra in the seventh house, whether, if 
he tice what he calls astral science, he will 

himself upon the treadmill. A great part 
of the book is occupied with vain essays upon 
this problem. 

Nearly all of us have pleasant recollections of 
Herodotus.* His Greek is tolerably easy, which 
is something, and he abounds with little epi- 
sodes, and marvellous impossibilities. Larcher, 
Beloe, and Rennell, have already contributed 
unequal quantities of illustration of the old his- 
torian’s account of the world. Niebuhr has also 
done something, and every traveller in the East, 
down to Col. Rawlinson, and Mr. Layard, have 
quoted him by the page. Mr. Wheeler has 
undertaken to give a complete view of the world 
according to Herodotus. The style, as may be 
seen from the following extract, is rather ambi- 
tious. 

His world was not a mere chart of coast-lines and 
land-marks, but a vast picture crowded with living men. 
— her — a oe cities — thousand isles. 
hp Se 
oramead Varke foug, pessoibten to tationdl compton 
ae a gleaming arms; noble maidens laden 
with ; rich sacrifices, pious hymns, and choral 
dances. Immense gatherings to national festivals. Horse 
and chariot races; contests Pf np musicians, and 
athlete; olive crowns, and Pi songs. The holy 
mysteries of the venerable Eleusinia; the extra 
presents Sen neat 
Oe re oe . 
crowded audience. These were the mere centre of his 


vast empire of the Great King, a hundred nations swayed 


_ ae og Shushan, the throne of Xerxes and 
Ahasuerus. Nineveh, with her winged bulls, her painted 
, and her sculptured halls. Babylon, with her 
towers, her stupendous walls, her gorgeous temples, 

her brazen gates. ions of gold, frankincense, 

and myrrh. Far away to the setting sun he could see 
in his mind’s eye the fabled Pillars of Hercules, the ex- 
haustless riches of Tartessus, the mysterious Gades, and 
the dim Cassiterides, Behind him were the wild 
‘Thracians of the Balkan, with their tattooed bodies and 
bloody suttees. The nomade Scythians of the Russian 
steppes, maddened with strong wine or intoxicating 
ee ie human , scal eeaetes, 
or 


sacrificing men to ities. 
farther on to rey Amer interior, merchant caravans 
reached the verge of the homes of griffins, but returned 
laden with barbaric . Before him, to the hot south, 
the ancient vall the Nile stretched on like a pano- 
rama. The of er Egypt, and the lowy 
eroe. Massy pyramids and 
colossal temples ; antique writings and splendid festivals ; 
adoration of animals, and profound mysteries touching 
death and the soul, and the under-world ; solemn prayers 
to everlasting and unapproachable deities. Haughty 
priests, contemptuous as princes, but covetous of gold and 
offerings. A strange and mysterious as the 
gloom of midnight, yet loving wine and feasting, wild 
mirth and lawless jesting. ‘The black Ethiopians of the 
burning zone; the fountain of the sun and the crystal 





* The y of Herodotus. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, F.R.G.5. Longmans. 


comedy; the trained chorus, the * 





se) 

mighty Atlas and bright Hesperides, of fair e and 

Jealous Carthage, of desert es and verdant oases. 
c., &e. 

Mr. Wheeler’s book will be useful to students, 
for it affords all the lights of modern discovery, 
and we apprehend that Oxford will now insist 
upon more knowledge of modern: names than 
she did in our day. 

“ Guistinian’s Despatches from the Court of 
Henry the Eighth to the Signory of Venice ”* 
have reached us too late to be made the subject 
of careful review, or even to take their proper 
rank among the historical items of this article. 
In turning over the leaves, however, we have 
been agreeably disappointed at finding them 
much lighter reading than we had anticipated. 
If the translator had extended his period, and 
had been somewhat more fastidious in his ex- 
tracts, he might have produced a good picture 
(of the old Venetian school) of the Court of 
Henry the Eighth, and would have attracted a 
crowd of gazers. There are personal descrip- 
tions of Henry, of Wolsey, of “the sage and 
virtuous” Sir Thomas More, of Catherine of 
Aragon, of ‘‘ bounteous” Buckingham, and of 
Francis the First of France, which might ad- 
vantageously have been disencumbered of much 
less interesting matter. Mr. Rowdon Brown 
mentions the existence of a forged “ report” of 
the preparations made to resist the Spanish 
invasion, which, if translated, would have been 
more interesting to the English reader than the 
history of the Guistinian family, or the view of 
Venetian politics. As they stand, however, 
these volumes are amusing to skim, and as 
mémoires pour servir, will be valuable to study. 

Among the Annuals, and Christmas Books, 
we have the “ Keepsake,” with its gay drawing- 
room-table binding, its sumptuous illustrations, 
and its aristocratic contributions—an annual, 
which from the fact of its being edited by Miss 
Power, must carry with it warm wishes for 
continuous success from all who still remember 
the intellectual réunions at Gore House, and the 
kindly hospitality of poor Lady Blessington. 

There are also many illustrated editions of 

try, and works of fancy: but these are of 
ess ephemeral character, and some of them have 
- duty with other title-pages in years gone 


y- 

The “Seven Poor Travellers” of Mr. 
Dickens, hardly require mention here, for as 
the cost price is but threepence, the large public 
will pouch it without waiting for the pilot-fish 
offices of criticism. 





* Four Years at the Court of Henry the Eighth. A 
selection of despatches, written by the Venetian Ambas- 
sador Sebastian Guistinian to the Signory of Venice. 
Translated by Rowden Brown. 2 vols. Lond.: Smith 
and Elder. 1854. 
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Mr. Thackeray’s “ Fireside Pantomime,” 
though professedly addressed to children, will 
find many adult readers, who will devour every 
word of it a sitting, and perhaps be angry with 
themselves for being so vastly and so absurdly 
amused. There never was such a good fairy as 
fairy Blackstick, and surely there never was a 
more original and satisfactory method of doing 
poetical justice than that arrangement of the 
knocker. The illustrations are capital. This 
is out and out the Christmas book, and we do 
not think it necessary to mention half-a-dozen 
puny rivals. 

At some of the Reprints and New Editions 
we have glanced in the mg of this article. 
Novel readers are amply supplied by Mr. 
Hodgson, and Mr. Routledge, with a very 
cheap re-issue of the works of Mr. James, and 
Sir Bulwer Lytton. We know no better recipe 
for keeping nursery-maids and children quiet, 
than one of these shilling volumes of Mr. James. 
We speak with grateful recollection of the effect 
of “ Russell.” 

The “Chronicle of Florence” is, we believe, 
translated for the first time in Mr. Bohn’s 
Antiguarian Library, and Mr. Wright’s edition 
of “ Marco Polo’s Travels,” in the same series, 
seems to be quite as well edited as we could 
expect, when we consider how multifarious and 
voluminous have been Mr. Wright’s recent 
publications. 

It is only occasionally that we can afford 
fsa to indulge in retrospective criticism of 

ese revivals, yet we ought not always to 
pass them unchallenged. In Mr. Murray's 
“ British Classics,” we have a reproduction of 
a book that has done as much to falsify bio- 
graphy and criticism, as the romances of Du- 
mas have done to falsify French history. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham edits Johnson's “ Lives of 
the Poets,” 

Johnson, who thought Akenside a superior 
poet to Gray, who believed that poetry cannot 
be written in blank verse, who thought “ Para- 
dise Lost,” “a book which the reader admires, 
and lays down, and forgets to take up again,” 
and who himself wrote poems which no one 
ever reads, not being thereunto obliged by 
some literary duty, or some Boswellian mania, 
was by the very conformation of his mind inca- 
pable of feeling poetry, or understanding the 
feelings of a poet. He wrote the “ Lives of 
the Poets,” as he himself admits, “ dilatorily, 
and hastily, and working with vigour and 
haste ; ” but he admits nothing of the religious, 
political, and private hatreds that raged un- 
curbed in all he wrote, or of the envy which 
impelled him to darken with dull criticism, the 
genius he could not rival. He composed his 
lives for two hundred guineas in hand, and the 
pleasure of tearing the banners of the paladins 


of English poetry. “Sir,” said the dogmatic 
dictator of tea-tables, ‘ I considered myself as 
entrusted with a certain portion of truth.” Yet 
when he was told that be had included Lord 
Mansfield and Lord Marchmont in a general 
phrase about “noble friends, such as a good 
man would not wish to have his intimacy with 
them known to posterity ;" he would not take 
the trouble to efface the calumny, or to note 
the exceptions. The animus of his life of 
Swift is traced to the fact that, when Johnson 
in early youth wanted to obtain an M.A. degree 
from the University of Dublin, Swift could not, 
or would not, accede to Earl Gower’s request 
in his favour. His misrepresentation of the 
Jriendly execution which Addison authorized 
upon Steele's goods resulted from Johnson’s 
hatred of a whig. The “ brutality of inso- 
lence” of “the acrimonious and surly repub- 
lican ’—meaning John Milton—is an offence 
against our country’s fame also prompted by 
the narrow prejudices of the. stolid tory par- 
tisan. But the sneers at the “ humble grati- 
tude ” of “poor Lyttelton,” are to be accounted 
for only by the ludicrous fact, that the “ English 
bear,” as Lord Kames called him, had taken 
jealous offence that Miss Hill Boothby should 
prefer the conversation of Lord Lyttelton to 
that of the uncouth Doctor. “ You may see,” 
said Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, when the “Lives 
of the Poets” had just been first published, 
“that dear Boothby is at my heart still. She 
would delight in that fellow Lyttelton's com- 
pany though all I could do, I cannot for- 
give even his , the preference given by 
a mind likehers.” ‘The “dearest dear,” “sweet 
angel,” and “dear angel,” as the Doctor called 
her in his ungainly sesquipedalian love-letters 
—whether Platonic, or amatory, matters not— 
thought ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
more important man and a more amasing com- 
panion the great moralist—and the great 
moralist took his revenge when “ entrusted 
with a certain portion of truth.” 

These objections go to the whole book. They 
are eluded, evaded, or denied by the present 
editor, who gives us instead of them a catalogue 
of petty inaccuracies,* which show only the 





* These are summed up in the following extract :— 
They are of two kinds—those attributable to the imper- 
fect information of his period, and those due to his own 
neglect. Thus, in the Bret written of the “ Lives,” that 
of Cowley, he tells us in one place that Cowley’s un- 
finished epic is in three books, and in another place (a 
few pages on) that it is in four. We may safely suspect 
that he had never read Cowley’s Comedy—for he mis- 
takes its title. In his ‘“‘ Waller” he finds fault with 
Fenton for an error made by himself, from confounding 
two poems. In the same life he calls Hampden the 
uncle of Waller, instead of the cousin. In his “ Life 
of Milton” he cites Philips (Milton’s nephew) for a re- 
markable statement not to be found in Philips, and 
attributes to Ellwood (Milton’s Quaker friend) the pre- 
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Doctor’s carelessness, and not his want of 
all the prime qualities of a biographer. 

Mr. Macaulay says, in his immortal criticism 
upon Croker’s tn Ss “Many of the great- 
est men that ever lived have written biogra- 
phy. Boswell was one of the smallest men 
that ever lived; and he has beaten them all. 
He was a man of the meanest and feeblest 
intellect. Johnson described him as a fellow 
who had missed his only chance of immortality, 
by not having been alive when the ‘ Dunciad’ 
was written.” Johnson, temperately appreciated 
by manly minds, was made to be the idol of 
“mean and feeble intellects.” His pompous 

hrases and blatant prejudices attract them, and 
his name shelters them. People who hunt a 
bit of family gossip through a score of forgotten 
memoirs, a grub hard in old peerages and 
bibliographical dictionaries—rigid shrivelled 
minds that cannot expand—are just fitted to 
become the Boswells of Boswell. Fortunately 
this Mr. Peter Cunningham obeys his instincts, 
holds close to the skirts of Boswell, and leaves 
the poets and the criticism untouched. 

Mr. Bell in his edition of the “ English 
Poets,” which is still progressing in half- 
crown volumes, commits literary offences: but 
he is a man who can feel poetry, and who has 
& proper contempt for the labour of alynx. An 
occasional word of criticism may not, however, 
be thrown away upon an author who has 
assumed so responsible a task as that of annotat- 
ing our pcets. 

His recent volumes comprehend the “smooth” 





servation of a doubtful story said to have come from 
Milton's own lips, which is certainly not in Ellwood ;— 
while he states oddly enough “that ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 

iginally published in ten books, was made into twelve 
by divi the seventh and twelfth,” meaning of course 
the seventh and tenth. Where his preparations had 
been , he is still more inaccurate. Thus he 
says of Dryden’s “ King Arthur” what is true of Albion 
and Albanius; mistakes the origin of “ Mac Flecknoe,” 
and the date of its rea informs his readers that 
King James and not King Charles made Dryden historio- 
grapher; and, from not looking into Burnet for him- 
self, makes den the author of an answer actually 
written by V . Let me continue, though briefly, 
the enumeration. He is altogether wrong about Cow- 
ley’s parentage. He makes Lord Roscommon live into 
King James's reign; calls Lord Rochester’s daughther 
his sister; refers to Palaprat’s “‘ Alcibiade,” when there 
is no such production; makes “ Venice Preserved” the 
last of Otway’s plays, which it was far from being; 
writes the “ Life of the Earl of Dorset,” and in three 
other places advances him to a dukedom, which he 
never obtained; confounds Sir Richard Steele with 
Dicky Norris the actor; attributes a discovery to Con- 


greve—that Pindaric odes were regular—when the dis- 


covery is to be found in Ben Johnson and Philips’s 
“Theatrum Poetarum ;” taxes Warburton with making 
an arrangement of Pope’s Epistle’s, which Pope himsclf 
had made. While he is wrong in the years of birth 
of Savage, Somerville, Yalden, and Collins, he is equally 
incorrect ting the dates of death of Dryden, Garth, 
Parnell, Cullins. 


Waller and the “ rugged” Oldham. Mr. Bell 
is not happy in his notes upon the latter poet. 
When Oldham in his satires upon the Jesuits 
says— ° 
“ To help devotion give her Aretino;” 

the editor's note professes to inform us as to 
Peter Aretino—that he was a writer of inde- 
cent lampoons; and that he stood so high in 
favour with the leading sovereigns of Europe 
and three of the popes, that he obtained an 
employment in the Vatican, and expected to be 
made cardinal. How high Aretino stood with 
princes taay be estimated from the fact that he 
struck a medal, whereon he called himself the 
Scourge of Princes, and boasted that he laid 
them under contribution through fear of his 
lampoons. And by the further fact that one 
of the princes, whom he thus lampooned, dis- 
appointed the expectations of the satirist by 
giving him a hundred blows with the cudgel 
instead of the anticipated bribe. In some mat- 
ters Mr. Bell appears to have followed super- 
ficial Biographical Dictionaries, wherein Peter 
Aretino is confounded with John Aretino, the 
chamberlain of Pope Nicholas V. But if Mr. 
Bell had wished to give us any real information 
as to the meaning of his author, he would have 
explained that Oldham, in the line quoted, 
alludes to “dl libro de t sonetti e de le figure 
lussuriose””"—certain infamous engravings de- 
signed by Julio Romano, engraved by Mare 
Anthony of Bologna, and furnished with ex- 
planatory sonnets, as fame said, by Peter Are- 
tino. Aretino, however, disowned them and 
ascribed them to one of his scholars— 

Dal Veniero Com mio creato, 
Che me in dir quatro giornate inante. 

A much more flagrant error, however, occurs 
in another note to the same satire —wherein the 
editor actually mistakes the apostle Paul for 
Paul Sarpi, the historian of the Council of 
Trent. Oldham’s allusion is surely sufficiently 
plain when he says— 

Would he in his first years had martyred been, 
Never Damascus, nor the vision seen. 

Paul Sarpi was not martyred although he was 
stabbed some years before his death, and made 
to the style of the assassin a well known punning 
reply ; he never was at Damascus, and is not 
suspected of having seen a vision. The slip 
is somewhat ludicrous. 

These, however, are but little inaccuracies 
such as no ordinary industry can always avoid. 
Upon the whole the volumes are very well 
edited, and the enterprise quite deserves the 
success which we believe it enjoys. 

More extended notices and ampler extracts 
will follow : but such is our panoramic view of 
the literature that springs to birth in the year 
1855. 
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THE YEAR '64. 


I. The British Almanac and Companion, for the year 1855. London, 1854. 
II. The Annual Register, for the year 1854. 
III. The London Magazine and Monthly Chronicle. London, 1754, 
IV. The Gentleman's Magazine. London, 1754. 
V. The Evening Advertizer. London, 1754. 


Aut the periodicals of the world are at this 
moment engaged in scanning the incidents in 
the life of the dear defunct Highteen Hundred 
and Fifty-four, who has just passed awey from 
among us in the fulness of his days. He was 
a therapeutic, spectacular, diplomatic, stategic, 
and poliorcetic duodecimenstral of greatrenown; 
and Cholera Morbus and Orystal Palaces, 
Vienna Congresses and French Alliances, fields 
of Alma and wide gaping breaches in Sebastopol 
walls, will hang about his memory like chaplets 
of immortelles, and wither gracefully. At pre- 
sent, however, there are as many or; of the 
press playing over the year just dead and cold, 
as there were guns playing upon the towers of 
the great Black-Sea fortress. There is small 
temptation to join such a concert as this. It is 
a trite task to almanac the deeds of yesterday, 
and a safe enterprize to foretell the events of 
the month to come: for be the facts what they 
may, the prophecy will certainly be forgotten 
before it can be contradicted or verified. Let 
us imitate our contemporaries, however, but not 
according to the custom of the servile pecus of 
imitators. Let us take a step backwards and 
strive to extract some greater novelty from 
greater age. 

Be ’54 our theme, but the '54 of a hundred 
years since. Let us suppose ourselves to be 
Journalising as journalists did journalize a hun- 
dred years ago, and let us test by the history 
and the opey of the past, the history and 
the prophecies of the present. To do so with 
effect, we must place ourselves in the position 
and speak the language of the contemporary 
Grub Street. 

It would be thus, then, that Grub Street, 
writing on the Ist day of January, '55, opens 
its performance :— 

“From the New York Gazette, the New 
York Mereury, and the Maryland Gazette, we 
learn to our sorrow* that although New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, &c. &c. &c., are most undoubtedly 
the legal and rightful dominions of our Sove- 
reign ; nevertheless, those faithless, usurping, 
insolent enemies of our religion and govern- 
ment the French, have formed ascheme—hatched 
in hell, and supported by the Court of Rome— 
to invade and enslave them. For some time 
past, they have been erecting, and are now 





* London Magazine, Vol. xxiv. pp. 3, 4, 32—7, 342. 


strengthening themselves in the possession of 
so many forts and settlements in Ohio, Virginia, 
New York, and elsewhere, within our pro- 
vinces ; that they have now a communication 
by water through the whole body of the Ameri- 
can continent, from Cape Breton to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, in the gulph of Mexico—an 
astonishing extent of country. It was, no 
doubt, a great compliment, which the congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle paid to Massachusetts at 
the end of the last war; when Cape Breton,’ 
conquered by the arms of the governor and 
council of Boston, to the great alarm of the 
French king, who was then in Flanders, was. 
offered to his most Christian Majesty, and 
gladly accepted in lieu of all his conquests in 

nders ; insomuch, that ‘the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts thereby gave peace to Europe.’ Still 
that surrender of Louisbourg was a consider- 
able blunder on the part of the British Govern-: 
ment: ‘the French have the town and harbour 
of Louisbourg, both which are now (1st Jan. 
65) so strengthened and improved, that no 
Suture attempts will probably ever put it again 
into the of the English ; and in the River 
St. John, within the bounds of Nova Scotia, 
they are now securing a more commodious har- 
bour than Louisbourg itself : so that what with 
their undisputed possession of Canada, Cape 
Breton, and Louisiana, and what with those 
unjust encroachments of theirs upon the above 
indisputable possessions of the British Crown; 
the French in a very few years, unless the 
whole spirit of Britons in those loyal colonies 
rise with one united soul, and Properly exert 
their strength, will make great strides towards 
the universal monarchy of the continent of Ame- 
rica, which their own writers have proposed as 
the end of the grand scheme. 

“ The mischief*is, that each British province 
considers itself as independent of the rest, 
whereas the French invaders from Canada all 
act under one Governor; and the King of 
France, being arbitrary, has, in point of despatch 
and discipline, a very great advantage over the 
free subjects of Great Britain. To unite thir- 
teen provinces which fill an extent of 1,600 
miles is not easy. A colonist writing under the 
signature of ‘ Americanus’ in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ of last month, (December, '54) re- 
ferred us to an admirable work of the late in- 
genious ‘ Daniel Cox, the son of the proprietor 
of Carolina,’ on this subject—who most truth- 
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fally observes, that ‘our North-American colo- 
nies are so divided in situation, interests, views 
and manners of government, that it is scarce 

ible for any considerable body of forces to 
aor eeede together on any emergency, though 
the whole interest of Britain on the continent 
should be at stake ;—for several of these gov- 
ernments pretend extraordinary privileges from 
the crown, and when their assistance is solicited 
by their neighbours, they affect delays, insist 
upon punctilios and sureties, start unreasonable 
objections, and make extravagant demands ; not 
considering,’ &c. &c. Nay, if we may believe 
the ‘ Reflections of the French author on the 
British colonies,’ confirmed, we fear, by recent 
advice from the spot,” the spirit of the Mas- 
sachusetts people is more objectionable, still 
‘on some differences of late, between them and 
the king’s council concerning their governor, 
they had the confidence to say, Jt was little 
considered that this colony afforded 100,000 
men capable of bearing arms.’ The condition 
of a country may well be termed bad, where 
there is such a slender subordination ; and ac- 
cordingly. we are not surprised to learn, on the 
same authority, that ‘their inclinations tend 
rather to be pirates than soldiers.’ Vicious 
propensities that must be repressed, or how 
shall we ever be able to make head against the 
military government of the French in Canada, 
so vastly superior to the English? It is satis- 
factory to know, that during the past year the 
government of our American colonies began to 
see this. 

“ The new Englanders, as the French King’s 
Boundary Commissioners significantly remind 
us,t have made one successful insurreetion al- 
ready: that was in King William the Third’s 
time, when they rebelled against the suspen- 
sion of their too popular constitution, and re- 
stored it by force of arms against an hesitating 
government ;—and there is reason to fear that 
the example has not been lost or forgotten in 
North America. The question then is, Will 
New England—will North America now agree 
to the sound scheme propounded in 1723 by 
the said Cox? Will the colonies consent to be 
for ever united under one legal and regular 
establishment, having over them one supreme 
governor (or president) who shall reside on the 
spot (and not in England!) and to whom the 
governors of each shall be subordinate? Will 
they elect ‘annually deputies from each province, 
who shall meet and form a kind of general 
Council (or Congress), and with the approba- 
tion of the governor (or president), settle all 





* London Magazine, Vol. iii. pp. 507, 523, 635-6. 

+ Dumont’s “ Account of the British Trade and Set- 
tlements in North America.” See the London Magazine, 
Vol. xxiv. p. 365, 
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quotas of money, men, and provisions to be 

raised by each province for the common defence, 

(and perhaps for other purposes too) ; the said 

governor to have a negative, but not to enact 

without their concurrence—and the quotas so 

settled to be furnished as the particular coun- 

cils shall think fit? ‘Time will show. If not, 

as Governor Dobbs, in his long and eloquent 
message of the 12th of December, '54, tells the 

general assembly at Newburn, North Carolina 
(Id. p.343) ‘Parliament HATH A POWER OF TAX- 
ING THE COLONIES FOR THEIR OWN suPPoRT, by 
taking off the premiums they pay them for 
some of their exports, and laying on duties upon 
what they export to Britain or elsewhere ;’ and 
yet as the said Dobbs hastens to explain to 
those alarmed and sensitive men, ‘his Majesty 
in regard to his faithful colonies is rather de- 
sirous that they should unite and form a society 
amongst themselves, to raise the said quota ;’ 
and, therefore, leaves it to them to do so if 
they think fit. We feel all the delicacy of the 
situation. We know that there are grievances, 
under which our fellow-subjects—the Ameri- 
can colonists—are exceedingly uncomfortable 
at this moment.{ We are quite alive to the 
importance of those possessions. We believe that 
there are but three powers in Europe, which 
surpass them in numbers: the German Empire, 
France, and perhaps England; and that their 
country contains a greater number of people than 
either the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, or 
Prussia, or the Republic of Helland, and this for 
the most part, by natural increase ; for, accord- 
ing to one of themselves, (B. Franklin, Esq., 
of Philadelphia), it is thought scarce eighty 
thousand of them have been brought over sea. 
We think it probable, that the calculations of 
that American colonist, as to their future in- 
crease may be justified by the event, and that 
a hundred years hence, (that is to say on the 
Ist dey of January, 1855). The North-Ame- 
rican population ‘will be more than the people 
of England, and that the greatest number of 
Englishmen will be on that side of the water.’ 
We know that ‘the force of their privateers in 
the late war was greater, both in menand guns, 
than that of the whole British Navy in Queen 
Elizabeth's time.’ § 

“ Cato, on a great occasion, said, Delenda est 
Carthago. ‘ And,’ mysteriously remarks a late 
writer on our side of the question,|l ‘I am in- 
formed that a noble lord, distinguished for hie 
political talents, speaking of the affairs of Vir- 





t London Magazine, Vol. xxiv. pp. 517-8, 523. 
§ 11d. p. 36, 528, “Observations concerning the 
increase of Mankind,” &c. Franklin's Works, 
|| ‘¢ A General View of the Conduct of the French in 
America, and of our Settlement there.” (1754) London 
Magazine, Vol. xxiv. p. 36. 
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ginia, used the same words, with a little alter- 
ation, Canada must be subdued. But per- 
haps this is too much to look for, and we ought 
for the present to confine our measures to the 
extirpation of the usurped forts and settlements 
of the French, within our territory, and the pre- 
vention of the like outrages for the time to 
come. 

“ We trust soon to hear that Crown Point, 
aye, and Ticonderoga, too, have been reduced 
by that loyal Virginian gentleman, Colonel 
George Washington.*.........We wish that we 
had many such loyal men nearer home. 

“ Enough, however, about‘our relations with 
America, we must pass to another topic. 

“ Tt cannot be denied that Jacobitism is still 
very rampant. Only last summer the Grand 
Jury of York, had to find bills against some 
disaffected persons, who took down the heads 
of two Scots traitors from the Bar of Meckle- 
gate (3rd of July, 54). If that were all we 
should not mind, for Archibald Macdonald, of 
Barrisdale, has been caught at last and suffered 
for high treason at Edinburgh, and so have 
others, and so we have now more heads than 
we have lost.+ But there is something worse 
behind. It appears that on the 13th of July 
last, there were found near Carfax, in Oxford, 
and again on the 17th of the month, near the 
market-place, three copies of a false, malicious, 
infamous, and scandalous libel (in verse) abus- 
ing His Majesty, and exhorting all people to 

e up arms against him in favor of a popish 
pretender. The Grand Jury of the County pre- 
sented it at the Summer Assizes, and several 
inhabitants of Oxford and members of the Uni- 
versity, promised a reward of £60 to any one 
who will discover the person who wrote or dis- 
persed the said verses, and since has appeared 
in The London Gazette, an advertisement, offer- 
ing a reward of £200 for the same purpose.t 
We suspect that it will turn out to have been 
written or dispersed by some Oxford student, 
or perhaps a Don. For certain it is that the 
Jacobite spirit is very strong in that Univer- 
sity, and of this we have had recent proof. 

“ A student was lately accused by the Rec- 
tor and Fellows of Exeter College, for having 
several times cried out within the walls of the 
college—‘ King James for ever.’ To the great 
discredit of the University, the Vice-Chancellor 
himself has endeavoured to palliate the offence 
by publicly representing, that on the occasion 
in question, ‘the offender was so drunk as to 
be unable to go to his college without assistance.§ 





* London Magazine, Vol. xxiii. pp. 117, 282-4, 312, 
353, 450 ; Vol. Tete, pp. 340, 493. nf 
T May 22, 54, London Magazine, Vol. xxiii. p. 202. 
t London Magazine, Vol. xxiii. pp. 354, 417. 
§ “ Proper Reply to the Defence of Exeter College,” 
by Dr. Huddesford, Vice-Chancellor. Rivington, 1755. 
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“We do indeed fear that the learned and 
venerable University of Oxford is by no means 
what it ought to be. The Vice-Chancellor is, 
we suspect, a Jacobite; but for all that we 
agree with Dr. Huddesford, in thinking that 
the Rector and Fellows of that same Exeter 
College ought not to have built the poll-booth, 
at the late general election, ‘ accidentally, or 
by the design of wicked men,’ at the back of 
their own college. There were better ways of 
approving their dislike of his principles, than 
to admit intothe said college, Whig freeholders, 
* the refuse and scandal of mankind,—to enter- 
tain them there with meat and drink,—and to 
suffer them to render the college—eubiculis 
haud exceptis—the scene of drunkenness and 
debauchery.’ It is no excuse to say, that ‘the 
old Interest men were entertained in New Col- 
lege, as those new Interest men were in Exeter.’ || 
We fear that the common enemy of Christi- 
anity, the Jewish Naturalization Act of the 
year before last, but which we have managed 
to get repealed in the year that has just gone 
by, may pluck up hope again, and reap other 
advantages from these scandalous doings of the 
reverend champions of our faith. 

“There is no longer any mention made of 
that useful proposal iately before ministers of a 
law to prevent gentlemen making the tour of 
Europe to carry abroad the wealth and virtue 
of the nation. But we are glad to say that there 
is still much talk of a sumptuary law being 
passed to restrain luxury in furniture, eating, 
drinking, and apparel. It is certain that un- 
less something be done to keep out foreign 
extravagancies, the balance of trade will sooner 
or later turn against us. Now-a-days, our 
modern youth are hardly distinguishable from 
young gentlemen of the first rank. Indeed 
there wants an universal regulation of the ex- 
cesses of the inferior sort of people in this way. 
Even their betters suffer by the licence; and it 
is well known, says an esteemed correspondent, 
that this vice of Inxury was very artfully pro- 
moted and encouraged a few years ago by a 
prime minister (S—r R—t W—e) with a view 
to render the chief of the nobility and gentle- 
men his dependents.1 

“We have to be sure known people who 
object to all progress, and who think that in all 
respects we are going ahead too fast. Certainly 
we are in some matters, but it is possible to carry 
even prudence itself too far. For instance, we 





| Speech of the Vice-Chancellor to the Convocation 
Trinity Term, 1754. ‘* The Cow of Haslemere, or the 
Conjuror’s Scrutiny at Oxford, July, 1754.” “A De- 
fence of the Rector and Fellows of Exeter College 
against the accusations of the Vice-Chancellor.” No- 
vember, 1754. 

4} London Magazine, vol. xxi., p. 600., Gazetteer of 
5 Sept. ’54. 
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really think that a new bridge from London to 
Southwark, at Blackfriars, would be at this 
moment rather a necessary, considering the pre- 
sent state of metropolitan intercommunication. 
At the same time we may well believe from the 
prudent hesitation of the Common Council of 
the City, who debated that question for near 
four hours, and ended by appointing a com- 
mittee to take the matter into their considera- 
tion, that it is one by no means free from doubt. 
The Committee have reported strongly against 
the projected bridge, setting forth that it will 
greatly obstruct the navigation, and be very 
prejudicial to the commerce of the city ; points 
worthy of all acceptation. Still as the Common 
Council have refused to agree to the said report, 
we may reasonably hope that the danger is not 
so imminent, although there are nearly two to 
one in the Court of Aldermen of the contra 
opinion, No doubt we ought to stand or fall 
by the city and its commerce, and if the houses 
on London Bridge were once knocked down, 
‘and the foundation of the bridge proved to be 
sound, we might be tempted not to try so 
hazardous an experiment upon those all im- 
a interests, as the building of a new 
ridge. But as matters stand, we fear that the 
risk must be run; and ‘on the whole, nothing 
ean be clearer than that a bridge at Black- 
friars would be of vast utility to the city.’* 

“ Before we quit this subject of commerce, 
there is one department of it which deserves a 
few words. We are trading, and have —_ 
traded; and ought, no doubt, to trade stil 
with the territories of ‘the Great Mogul and 
his Nabobs’ in the East Indies. But are we 
taking the surest way to thatend? It is quite 
certain, that the East India Company is not a 
good speculation for anybody. They can never 
be more than a trading company, and in that 
line their dividends cannot choose but be small. 
If they get embroiled with the ‘Great Mogul,’ 
or the ‘ King of Golcondi,’ or the ‘ Marattes,’ 
they must go to the wall, for their soldiers, as 
that noble lord, the member for Bridgewater 
(Lord Eg——t) has shown, and as Min—ers 
seem to allow ‘must be the very refuse of 
Bridewell and Tyburn ;' their officers are not 
much better—‘ one of them having been for- 
merly a trumpeter to a rareeshow here, until 
discharged that honorable service; ’ and another 
‘one of our shave-for-a-penny barbers here in 
London ;’ and another ‘a butcher here, and 
when not upon duty still exercising his trade 
there,’ and such like persons of low character. 
Neither must they look to England for help in 
such a case, The sending of any of His Ma- 
jesty's troops thither, might some time or other 





* London Magazine, vol xxiii., pp. 81, 409, 464, 642 
—3., vol. xxiv. p. 39. 


bring dishonor upon the crown; for if in the 
persons of those troops, the crown should be 
affronted by the Great Mogul, or any of his 
Nabobs, how could we vindicate the honor of 
the nation, by compelling satisfaction for such 
affront? The best thing they can do, is to 
accept the liberal terms which the French East 
India Company have offered them ; and, in the 
event of war in Europe, observe a strict neu- 
trality in Asia. This is what M. Dupleix has 
proposed all along, and the company were much 
to blame for not having closed with the offer 
long ago. Having mentioned M. Dupleix, we 
may as well observe that the young officer, 
Captain Clive, who made head against him in 
the last war, has gone out again to India— 
and that on last Restoration day—being then 
on the eve of departure, he waited on the Di- 
rectors of the company, and was presented by 
the gentleman in the chair with a very rich 
sword set with diamonds, upon which occasion 
the Captain made a very handsome speech, ac- 
knowledging his obligations to the company, 
and assuring them of his future service when- 
ever required. We trust that that may be 
never! India is only useful for its manufac- 
tures, and we ought not to patronize even those 
overmuch, whilst we have our own to encou- 


rage T 

“The condition of affairs at home, affords 
little subject for remark. We have few great 
crimes to relate for this year. 

“ Thanks to our excellent law in cases of 
high and petty treason, crimes of that kind 
appear to be now entirely confined to the male 
sex. Whilst men are only hanged for it, a 
female convict is burned. To murder a hus- 
band is treason ; to conspire against the Sove- 
reign is treason ; to coin or pass false money is 
treason.t A grave question arises : if this pun- 
ishment of fire has proved so effectual to frighten 
the women, why not try it on the men also ? 

“Highway robberies continue to be very 
frequent on the Chelsea, Fulham, and Kensing- 
ton roads, and not an assize paper appears 
without many criminals being condemned to 
death for the crime. A few instances of the 
following kind would have a better effect in 
suppressing robberies than 100 executions. We 
learn that on Thursday, 16 May, '54, on Put- 
ney Heath, a young highwayman was shot 
dead, by a servant behind the coach of a gen- 
tleman, whom he had just robbed. § 

“ Certain things that have lately occurred in ~ 
the near neighbourhood of two Cathedral * 
Churches—and one of them the Metropolitan 





¢ London Magazine, vol. xxiii. pp. 136, 203, 250, 
409. vol. xxiv. pp. 118—19, 122, &c. 
} London Magazine, vol. iv pp. 390, 451. 
London Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 249. 
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seat—do not argue a very high state, either of 
morality or enlightenment. Yet are we far 
from agreeing with those mad enthusiasts, who 
have recently crept up amongst us—followers 
of Mr. Whitfield or Mr. Wesley, or the like— 
that the christian religion hath died out, or is in 
any need of a revival. Every day furnishes 
instances to the contrary. For example, it was 
only ‘on Sunday, the 8th ultimo, @ person of 
distinction was excommunicated in St. James's 
Church.’ * e 

“The Act against clandestine marriages ap- 
pears to work not badly, but it must be con- 
fessed to be unpopular. It came into operation 
last Lady Day, and everybody that could got 
married before that. Even on ‘Sunday the 
24th of March, the last day before the com- 
mencement of the Act, before 11 o'clock, 45 
couple were married at Mr. Keith’s chapel 
alone, and when they ceased, near 100 pair had 
been joined together—two men being constantly 
and closely employed in filling up licences for 
that purpose.’ 

“Clandestine marriages make us think of 
Scotland. There the spirit of Jacobitism, we 
hope, is for ever extinct. Never was people 
so submissive to its dynasty as the Scots now 
are, to the present happy settlement. They 
are a pattern to us all. What a pity it is, for 
the sake of constitutional order and public 
spirit, that the noble example of the magis- 
trates of Queensferry, (who are the sole elect- 
ors of that Scots burgh district,) at the late 
election is not generally followed! They have 
published a very sensible advertisement, that, 
taking into their consideration the many dis- 
mal effects that follow upon canvassing and 
pothering for votes in several districts, and as 
they are already resolved upon Oolonel George 
Halden, they make public intimation, that such 
as are concerned may save trouble and expence 





* London Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 642. 
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to themselves, the council being determined to 
admit of no further solicitations or potherings 
on that head, &c. f 

“To Scotland again, we owe what little has 
been added in the past year to the literature of 
our island. The first volume of Mr. Hume's 
History of Great Britain, in quarto, was pub- 
lished in November last. But we content our- 
selves with this notice, and make no comment 
at present, except that his publisher, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, prices it rather high at 14s. the volume. 
When the other volumes come out, we shall 
know more about the author's principles in 
Church and States. At present we will remain 
on the reserve. || 

“ Of Ireland of course we have nothing good 
to say—we never have had indeed—but things 
there have been all this year growing worse. 
The dependent parliament of that country have 
now the audacity to claim a right to appropriate 
their own revenues without first obtaining the 
consent of the Crown, or even of the British 
Parliament! We are sorry that the King has 
so far yielded to the jobbers as to send them 
over their darling Marquis of Harlington to be 
their Lord Lieutenant. So long as an Irish 
Parliament exists, there will always be these 
disagreeables to contend with. But can we 
abolish that parliament without admitting them 
into our own? A thing not to be thought of (!) 
It needed not the pregnant wit of a celebrated 
writer to prove to us by his late pamphlet on 
that subject, that in political as in social life, 
the natives of Ireland in London are more than 
other people addicted to vice." 

We have now run through the chief topics in 
the history of the year 54, and dropping our 
jesting tone we ask, are there no morals to be 
drawn from this hash of old periodicals ? 








i London Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 36. 
pee Magazine, vol. xxiii., p. 582. 
London Magazine, vol. xxiii. pp. 95—7, 138, 140— 
9, 157, 192, 251, 312, 528. 
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THE OPERATIUNS UF A SIEGE. 
{ Aide Mémoire to the Military Sciences, framed from contributions of Officers of the different 


services Part I. (Second Edition.) 


John Weale, High Holborn. 1255. 


Il, The Artillerist's Manual. By Captain Grirrirus, R.A. 
ILI. Zhe Emperor Napoleon's New System of Field Artiilery, as submitted to the French 
Service by Captain Fave, and translated by Wittiam Hamitron Cox, Captain Royal 
Artillery. London: Parker, Farnivall, and Parker. Military Library, Whitehall. 1856. 


Tew years have elapsed since the appearance of 
the first part of the Aide Mémoire: its utility 
and importance, as a work of reference, have 
been universally acknowledged by those branches 
of the service for which it was especially in- 
tended, and the most satisfactory proof of the 
estimation in which it is held, is afforded by the 
fact that a second edition is at present in course 
of preparation. 

n a critical point of view, the chief defect 
of the first edition of the Aide Mémoire is the 
unequal manner in which the subjects of which 
it treats, are handled, while several which ought 
fully to be discussed in a book of this description 
are altogether omitted, and others again that 
have little bearing on military matters are dilated 
upon at unnecessary length. 

The article entitled “ Fortification,” for in- 
stance, contains much valuable information com- 
piled from various standard authorities, but it is 
somewhat defective in elucidation and practical 
detail. The article on “ Gunpowder” amounts 
to nothing, while we have nearly all that could 
be desired on “ Gun-Cotton,” with a concluding 
monition that it is wholly inapplicable to artil- 
lery purposes, which can only be served by 
gunpowder. Again, the treatises on geognos 
and geology, palzeontology, and railways, thoug 
exceedingly valuable in their way, and written 
by gentlemen possessing the most intimate know- 
ledge of the subjects, scarcely come within the 
scope of an encyclopedia of military sciences. 

The Aide Mémoire is, nevertheless, a most 
admirable work, and we have no doubt that 
before the completion of the second edition, its 
value as a book of reference will be materially 
enhanced. The undertaking was one of no 
ordinary magnitude, and the execution must 
have involved very considerable outlay. 

At the present crisis, when the most interest- 
ing portion of the daily press is almost unin- 
telligible without some slight knowledge of 
strategy, and as the books above enumerated are 
too purely technical and too costly* for any but 
professional readers, we propose giving, in a 
compendious form, for the benefit of civilians, a 
summary of the main operations usually resorted 
to under the modern system of warfare in attack- 
ing an ordinary fortress. It will, of course, be 
understood, that these proceedings are subject to 








* The publishing price of the Aide Mémoire is £4 10s. 


considerable modification under different circum- 
stances, still the principles remain unchanged, 
however much the modus operandi may have to 
be varied, owing to peculiarities of locality, 
soil, extent, and nature of the outworks, strength 
bu the garrison, presence of an army of relief 

Cc. . 
Siege is defined to be to surround a fortified 
place with an army, and to approach it by pas- 
sages made in the ground, so as to be covered 
against the fire of the place. 

We may mention, en passant, that there are 
several distinct systems of fortification in use in 
different countries, and that these are adopted 
with or without modifications, according as the 
work to be covered is an arsenal of importance, 
a mere dépdt, or one required merely for stra- 
tegical purposes. Thus are there three systems 
of Vauban, two of Coehorne, one of Montalem- 
bert, Chasseloup, Carnot, and Cormontaigne, 
besides the German, with single and with 
double lines. In some fortresses, the engineer 
without implicitly adopting any one, has com- 
bined the advantages of several. 

For our present purpose we shall assume that 
it is required to assail a fortress of moderate 
extent with «n adequate garrison. It is im- 
possible to lay down any general rule as to the 
number of troops required for a siége in pro- 
portion to the size of the place or the strength 
of the garrison, so much depending upon 
whether or not it is assisted by an exterior 
force ; whether the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country are friendly or hostile, whether the 
= can readily make sorties ; whether the 

iegers have a facility or difficulty in obtain- 
ing timber, brushwood, means of transport, &c., 
an abundant or deficient supply of artillery, 
ammunition, of engineers’ or sappers’ tools &c., 
and lastly, the means at the disposal of the 
besieged. 

It is scarcely possible for any who have not 
carefully studied the subject, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the enormous amount of 
preparation and labour necessary before the 
reduction of even the smallest fort can be judi- 
ciously attempted. 

A regular hexagon, attacked on Vauban’s 
principle, would require no less than forty 
officers of engineers. 

Sappers and miners can scarcely be in too 
great numbers, a well trained sapper in a siege 
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being worth three oreven four privates of the line. 
The officers should be divided into brigades, 
and each brigade should have the assistance of 
at least six men, merely to lay out the works, 
and to see that the working parties duly per- 
form their tasks. 

Each head of a sap* (allowing for reliefs) 
requires 24 men. For revetting batteries, 6 
men per gun are indispensable. One-fourth of 
those employed in making fascinest+ and gabions 
should be sappers. Artificers from the line 
may prepare and lay platforms, cut down and 
trim trees, &c., and do other labour requiring 
little skill. 

For a moderate siege, estimated to last 15 or 
20 days, and where 20 officers of engineers and 
25 to 30 pieces of artillery are employed, the 
number of sappers should be from 450 to 500. 

The battering train of 25 or 30 pieces of 
heavy ordnance should comprise 14 mortars and 
howitzers, or 8-in. and 10-in. guns, with 1200 
rounds of ammunition to each gun, and 600 to 
each mortar. 

The engineers’ stores should include at least 
2000 pickaxes, 1800 shovels, 200 spades, 250 
axes, 2000 spare handles for tools, 20,000 
bushel sand-bags, 30 gun platforms, 10,000 
yards of Hambro’ line for tracing works, 10,000 
yards of tape (2-in. wide) for the same purpose 
at night, 200 joints of scaling ladders each 10 
feet long, and besides all this, bill-hooks, saws, 
adzes, augers, rules, crowbars, sledge-hammers, 

bion-knives, sap forks, earth-rammers, levels, 
plumb-bobs, dark lanterns, candles, grindstones, 
marquees, bell-tents, tarpaulins, plans, papers, 
books, instruments, &c., &c. 

A battery, when constructed by experienced 
hands, properly relieved, can be completed in 
ten or eleven hours. In light soil, that can be 
dug without the aid of a pick, one man can, in 
eight hours, remove in barrows 18 cubic yards. 
If a pick be necessary, two men will be required. 
On level ground, a man can wheel 20 cubic 
yards of earth per day, 30 yards distance. 20 
eubic yards will fill 500 barrows. 

The object of the attack is, of course, to 
effect an opening, or breach, in the walls, suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the storming party. If 





* Sap is an approach or ditch, 10 or 12-ft. broad made 
under cover, when the beseigers approach the place, and 
the fire upon them is heavy and incessant. 

| Fascine is a long faggot about 8-in. in diameter, and 
18-ft. long, used to keep up the earth in trenches, &c. 
Gabions are hollow wicker cylinders, 29-in. in diameter, 
and 33-in. high, filled with brushwood, and used to 
shelter the working parties in the trenches from mus- 
ketry, &c ; 45 men can make 170 gabions per day. A 
sapper, with gabions, can cover himself from view and 
from musketry completely in about 15 minutes; par- 
tially from case-shot in 30 minutes, in ordinary soil, 
after the gabions are placed. With a 10-in. fascine he 
can obtain the same cover in 45 minutes, and without 
either, he will require 50 minutes. 


the fort is to be surrounded by a single line 
only, a single battery established at the distance 
of 300 yards, will be sufficient to accomplish 
the purpose in view. If there should be no 
natural cover from the camp to the battery, a 
covered approach must be constructed. The 
guns are conveyed by the most convenient road 
during the night, independently of the ap- 
proaches, and if the dawn should surprise a 
party thus occupied, a gun, which it may be 
necessary to leave in an exposed position, may 
often be concealed, by means of boughs, from 
the garrison, till the following night. 

In proportion to the strength of fire which 
can be brought to bear upon the battery, or to 
flank the breach, will be the difficulty of breach- 
ing. It, therefore, becomes frequently neces- 
sary to construct additional batteries to silence 
or reduce such obstacles, and this may neces- 
sitate the construction of other works still 
nearer. 

For this purpose, a second trench is dug 
diagonally to, and at one extremity of, the first, 
forming a sheltered road, along which the sap- 
pers can proceed without much chance of mo-, 
lestation, till they arrive at the point nearer 
the walls, where it is judged advisable to begin 
the second parallel. When the earth is readily, 
moveable, it is banked up on the side of the, 
ditch exposed to the enemy’s fire; if not, a 
temporary shelter is formed of fascines or gabions. 

The greatest fault a trench can have is to be 
liable to be enfiladed;{ to obviate this, they 
ought to be carried on with turnings or elbows. 
The work in the trenches being only continued 
at night, the surveys and observations should 
be carefully conducted during the day. At the 
angles of the trenches, there ought to be lodg- 
ments or epaulments, in form of traverses, to 
hinder sallies, to favor the acvance of the 
trenches and to sustain the men. These lodg- 
ments are small trenches fronting the place 
besieged, and joining the trench at one end. 

The platforms, above alluded to, are for the 
guns to work upon; they are made in the rear 
of the trenches ; as the approaches advance, the 
batteries are brought gradually nearer, till suf- 
ficiently close to dismount the enemy’s artillery, 
and batter or demolish a portion of his i 
If there be tv» attacks, there should be lines 
of communication between them, with “ places 
of arms” § at convenient distarces. These 





t A work is said to be enjiladed when a gun can be 
fired into it, so that the shot may rake it inside, parallel 
to the line of the parapet. 

Place of arms of an attack, or of a trench, is a foss 
(with a parapet or an epaulment) to cover a body of 
men ready to resist the sallies of the besieged. Places 
of arms should be so situated that they can easily suc- 
cour one another, and should be out of sight of the 
def of the besieged. If not sufficiently deep, that 
defect may be remedied with gabions, sand bags, &c. ; 
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precantions should be proportionate to the force 
and facilities of the garrison. 

The usual system of attack is laid down in 
three parallels, the first at about 600 or 800 
yards distance, the second at 300 to 350, and 
the third on the glacis* itself. We should, 
however, premise that this is only the statement 
of a broad principle, under ordinary circum- 
stances, and not as an undeviating rule. 

Should the place attacked indeed, be de- 
fended by a numerous garrison and well pro- 
vided, with its environs covered by their fire 
for a considerable distance, it might require 
parallels at a distance of 1000 or even 1200 yards, 
and to be much more numerous and compli- 
cated than the system already described, for in 
that case, it would be impossible for the be- 
leaguering army to establish itself at once so 
closely as 600 yards; while in proportion to 
the reduction of the force of the place, the 
operations might be diminished to the mini- 
mum of one breaching battery. 

It should be borne in mind that a large 
place strongly garrisoned, however inferior its 
fortifications, is far more difficult to take, than 
a small one with more perfect defences. 

The reason will be obvious, when it is con- 
sidered how difficult it must ever be to invest 
such a place completely—that the space at the 
disposal of the besieged would be so extensive, 
that all those off immediate duty would be 
undisturbed—that the different fronts would 
approach nearer to straight lines, and their 
works would not be likely to be enfiladed— 
that every sortie becomes a battle of armies, 
and that any error in resisting one, may lead 
to great disaster—that abundant supplies of 
artillery, and supplies of all kinds, can be 
brought in succession from the parts not assailed, 
to those more immediately in Senqeee-dhas Te- 
trenchments may be formed in succession; for 
even trifling intrenchments may be made very 
efficient when on a small front, backed by a 
large force and secured in flank, where the 
assailants advance from confined trenches sub- 
jected to a heavy “ plunging” fire. 

On the known advantages which a few slight 
works in a good position will give to an inferior 
force, an opinion may be formed of the degree 
of strength imparted by any tolerably well-con- 
structed nent fortification. 

Before opening the trenches, the ground on 
which each part of the first night’s work is to 
be executed must be thoroughly defined. 





if an outer foss be made round the place of arms, it is 
termed a redoubt. In carrying on the trenches, such 
redoubts should be raised, at convenient distances, to 
lodge the infantry who guard the trenches. 

* Glacis, is that part of a fortification beyond the 
covert way, to which it serves as a parapet, terminating 
towards the field in an easy slope. 


The first course is to construct a plan, on 
which, by distant observation, every principal 
object is laid down in its true position; much 
will be found to depend subsequently upon its 
accuracy. To this end, a oat acquaintance 
with the locality must be obtained by effectual 
investigation, and by setting up such marks 
as are not likely to be discerned by the garrison, 
which should on every account be kept as 
closely pent up as possible within its walls. 

The night before the trenches are actually 
opened, the most complete recognition of the 
ground to be traversed and occupied, should be 
made by the officers and sappers who are to 
conduct and direct, and the final marks made. 

The whole of the engineer department will 
be encamped near the dépét; the ordnance 
Assistant-Commissary will have charge of the 
office and all stores, and will be responsible for 
them. Tools and stores of all sorts will be 
kept in order and readiness, to be delivered at 
a moment's warning night or day. The car- 
penters will be divided into numbered brigades 
of 4; the sappers into brigades of 8; the 
miners into brigades of 4. As soon as parallels 
are entirely established, and safe from being 
carried by sorties, small dépéts will be formed 
in them, over which a guard is placed, and 
where the platforms and various other thin 
requisite in the batteries may be gradually 
brought in. 

The hours of relief for the officers and sap- 
pers will be 4 p.m.—midnight,—and 8 PM. or 
5 p.w.—3 a.m.—and 9 a.m. as found to answer 
best—but when fixed they should be strictly 
adhered to. 

In sieges every thing depends upon arrange- 
ment even to the minutest details. The com- 
manding engineer's daily order, given at 2 P.m., 
will inform every one of the works to be executed 
during the ensuing 24 hours. 

On the first night of opening the trenches, 
it is usual to undertake the whole of the First 
Parallel or protective position and its approaches. 
The lines are laid out with pickets* made 
visible by wisps of straw, or white paper, about 
their heads, and the intervals defined by straight 
lines of white tape, thus denoting the actual 
line of excavation. 

Each man carries a pick, a shovel, and a 
tracing fascine, if necessary. When the lines 
are sufficiently marked out, the brigades of 
engineers lead out the working parties to the 
points determined upon. 

When the head of the file reaches the fixed 
oe whence his party is to commence, he is 

Ited, and his fascine taken by a sapper and 
laid parallel to the white line, and 18-in. from 
it ; the next man files up, and the same is done 


* A Picket is a small pointed staff shod with iron used 





for various purposes. 
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OPERATIONS 


with his fascine and so on, till the whole are 
placed, each man in sucvession, sitting on his 
fascine, which thus marks the length of trench 
allotted to each. Lanterns hung with discs of 
tin, to screen them from the garrison, are fixed 
at particular points. 

When the whole are placed by all the bri- 
gades, and not till then, the word is passed to 
commence work, which is pushed on vigor- 
ously, but with as little noise as possible ; 
each man having 5 ft. of length of trench and 
the given depth of 8 ft. to excavate, only 4 ft. 
in width is the quantity laid down as reasonable 
to expect, being less than 2} cubic yards. 

In ordinary sieges, sorties in much force, 
made upon the approaches when not less than 
250 yards distant,—that is up to the second 
parallel and its batteries, or further, can seldom 
be very injurious to besiegers, unless they are 
guilty of great neglect It is indeed an assumed 
maxim in modern warfare, that a place ade- 
quately besieged must eventually fall, more 
especially if invested; but, if not, the operations 
only become so much the more protracted. 

We have thus given, in a somewhat con- 
densed, but we trust intelligible form, a sum- 
mary of the principal proceedings by which 
hostile fortresses and cities are captured ; those 
of our readers who may be desirous of following 
up the subject more in detail, cannot apply for 
information to better sources than those above 
cited, more especially to the Aide Mémoire. 

According to the modern system of attack, 
assaults are rarely made till the final storm, but 
the breaches are successively occupied and lodg- 
ments effected on them by the sap. We except 
of course those cases where a work taken, can 
be re-captured, such as an outwork or a detached 
redoubt, which can be assaulted while communi- 
cation between them and the garrison is cut off, 
and rendered too difficult to admit of re-occu- 
pation, 

When the breaches are practicable, the final 
storming of the fortress takes place. 

The assembling situations for the storming 
parties and their supports are arranged, and the 
communications from them to the points of 
attack are made good. 

It is a good plan, immediately before the 
storm, for the besiegers to concentrate all the 
fire they can bring to bear upon the breach 
where the assault is to be made; especially that 
of mortars, carcases and rockets, by which 
means the mines, powder-bags, fougasses, &c., 
concealed there may be destroyed, before the 
head of the attacking column reaches its desti- 
nation. 

As soon as the covert-way* is gained, and the 


* Covert-way is a space “of ground, level with the 
surrounding country, from 20 to 25 ft. wide, covered by 
& parapet, about 6 ft. high, which entirely surrounds the 
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town or interior of the fortr>ss open, the storm- 
ing party is re-formed and directed in the 
manner best calculated for securing the garri- 
son, or driving them into any interior hold, till 
which time the operation must be deemed in- 
complete. 

The acvance, or “ forlorn hope,” conducted 
by an officer of engineers should precede the 
main body by about 20 paces, the support 
following, at about 100 paces in the rear. 

The arrangements preparatory to an attack, 
though of course demanding the greatest care 
and circumspection, do not call for so many 
precautions as the defence. 

The assailants can choose what they will do, 
the defenders have usually but short notice to 
conform and make the best of it 

The first object of an attack is to get at the 
people defending a work; the next to beat them. 

In carrying out the principle’of separating 
the storming party and its support, as the 
leading files become engaged, the supporting 
column should be close behind, to add their 
weight to the first shock—to inspire confidence 
—to cheer, and to rectify anything that may 
have gone wrong. 

Troops aided by musketry would plant the 
scaling ladders. Sappers would cut away the 
palisades—blow open barriers or clear away 
impediments, and then a steady charge should 
be made. Not one man and then another run- 
ning forward at the top of their speed—a reso- 
lute band defending the breach will not be driven 
in thus, it must be by a quiet determined rush ;— 
the entire force of the column is wanted to make 
the desired impression, which, if frittered away, 
would be only lost in individual acts of heroism 
without any adequate result. 

Where several simultaneous attacks are made, 
they should each be of such strength as to com- 
mand respect, in order to profit by unforeseen 
circumstances. 

How often, in the history of sieges, has it 
happened that a false attack which would have 
been considered too rash and hazardous to be 
seriously contemplated, has been crowned with 
a success that has astounded alike both the 
victors and the vanquished. 

In the course of these brief observations on 
the operations of a siege, we have not adverted 
to the subject of bombardment, though that may, 
and frequently does, go on hand in hand with 
the regular attack. 


place; one of the principal efforts in all sieges, is to 
make a lodgment on the Covert-way, which the be- 
siegers generally undermine and protect with palisades. 
The parapet of the Covert-way slopes gradually towards 
the country beyond, and is termed the Glacis. The be- 
siegers generally have to sap through the Glacis, to make 
a lodgment, the parapet of the Covert-way is furnished 
with a banquette or step 3 ft. high for the troops to stand 
upon to fire over the parapet. 


E 
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It may be defined to be the continuous pour- 
ing of fiery explosive missiles upon a town, to 
destroy the buildings and kill the inhabitants 
without directly assailing the fortifications. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the cruelty 
attendant upon a bombardment ; which chiefly 
injures the infirm, the aged, and the helpless ; 
and very frequently effects inconsiderable dam- 
age upon the town. 

Thus, in 1759, Admiral Rodney threw into 
Havre 20,150 shells and carcases and only des- 
troyed a few old boats. In 1792, in the 


course of 140 hours, there was thrown into 
Lille, without effect, 30,000 red-hot shot and 
6,000 shells; in 1795, in 16 hours, 3,000 were 
thrown into the little town of Manheim, 
and 5,000 into the fort of the Rhine; at 


Copenhagen, in 1807, in 3 days, 6412 shells and 
4966 shot and carcases were expended, and at 
Flushing in 36 hours 13,000 shot and 4,000 
shells were hurled into the town. 

In bringing to a conclusion our remarks on 
this topic, we beg to direct the earnest attention 
of all our military readers to the very elaborate 
treatise on “Field Artillery” cited at the head 
of this article. 

We had previously perused it in the original, 
and can testify to the careful manner in which 
Captain Cox has translated it. 

It contains a great deal of important informa- 
tion, and it is evident, from this production, that 
the French Emperor has studied his subject 
deeply in all its ramifications. 
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CHRONICLES OF TURKISH CONQUEST. 


I, Hi of the Ottoman Turks from the beginning of their Empire to the present time, chiefly 
a +* on Von Hammer. ty E. S. Creasy, M.A. Vol. I. Bentley. 1854. 
Il. Studies from History. Richard I. § Mohammed LI. By the Rev. W. H. Rute. Lond. Mason. 1854. 


Proressor Creasy’s book will live much longer 
than the occasion that called it forth. We shall 
not always be warring with Russia, and we shall 
not always be pouring cordials down the throat 
of a consumptive Turk; but we shall for ever 
and for aye feel interest in that romance of his- 
tory which tells of the birth, the growth, and 
the quick dominion of the race of Othman. _ 

The subject is peculiarly suited to this 
author’s habits of composition. He has accus- 
tomed himself to seize upon prominent events, 
to drape them fitly with their accidents, and 
group them into a striking and graceful whole. 
No chapter in the world’s history is better 
adapted for such treatment than that which 
comprehends the birth of Othman, and the 
death of Constantine the Eleventh, and in no 
one of his works has the author been nearly so 
successful. Practice, or interest in his subject, 
has improved his style, and we follow the nar- 
rative not only with confidence in the narrator's 
honesty and learning, but with the pleasure and 
the interest which only an artist in words can 
excite and sustain. 

Let us accompany our historian a little way, 
with the full hope that when we turn back the 
reader will journey on. 

Thus commences the story :— 

About six centuries ago, a pastoral band of four hun- 
dred Turkish families was journeying westward from 
the upper streams of the river Euphrates. Their armed 
force consisted of four hundred and forty-four horse- 
men; and their leader’s name Ertoghrul,—which means 
“ The Right-Hearted Man.” As they travelled through 
Asia Minor, they came in sight of a field of battle, on 
which two armies of unequal numbers were striving for 
the mastery. Without knowing who the combatants 
were, The Right-Hearted Man took instantly the chival- 
rous resolution to aid the weaker —s : and charging 
desperately and victoriously with his warriors upon the 
larger host, he decided the fortune of the day. Such, 
according to the oriental historian Neschri,* is the first 
recorded exploit of that branch of the Turkish race, 
which from Ertoghrul’s son Othman, has been called 
the nation of the Ottoman Turks. And in this, their 
earliest feat of arms, which led to the foundation of the 
empire, we may trace the same spirit of haughty gene- 
Tosity, that has been their characteristic down to our 
own times. 





* Neschri states this on the authority of Mewlana 
Ayas, who had heard the battle narrated by the stirrup- 
holder of Ertoghrul’s grandson Orchan, who had heard 
it from Ertoghrul himself, and had told it to his fol- 
lowers.—See Von Hammer’s note to p. 62 of his first vol. 

T “Osman” is the real oriental name of the Enony- 
mus hero, and the descendants of his subjects style 
themselves “ Osmanlis.” But the corrupted forms 
“ Othman” and “ Ottoman” have become so fixed in 
our language and literature, that it would be pedantry 
to resume the correct originals. I follow the same prin- 
ciple in retaining “ Amurath” for ‘« Murad,” “ ija- 
zet.” for “ Bayezid,” “‘ Spahi” for “ Sipahi,” &. &. 


We could have wished that the history had 
commenced with less scenic effect, and with 
more explanatory notice of the earlier annals of 
the Turkish race. But ethnological disquisi- 
tions are dull, modern histories must be con- 
densed and yet detailed, and the author is doubt- 
less judicious in starting from a striking point. 
That Ertoghrul the Tuk should join the battle, 
unconscious of the difference in arms and insignia 
that distinguished the kindred Turk from the 
hated Mongol is not probable but picturesque. 
Let us pardon a preference for the marvellous 
in one who has been reading Asiatic writers, 
and who is inditing annals of the East. 

The chief, Ertoghrul, had won a home for 
himself and his followers. The rich plains of 
Saguta, some leagues eastward of the Darda- 
nelles, and not far inland, from the southern 
shores of the Euxine, were the reward of the 
opportune assistance afforded to the Sultan of 
Iconium. Three generations of great warriors 
expanded this little colony into an empire. 

The son of Ertoghrul was Othman, and Ori- 
ental history would be false to herseif were she 
not to invest her hero with a love story and a 
dream. 


Othman, or, according to the oriental orthography, 
(Eman, is regarded as the founder of the Ottoman 
empire; and it is from him that the Turks, who inhabit 
it, call themselves CEmanlis, the only national appella- 
ition which they recognise.t Ertoghrul never professes 
to act, save as the vassal and lieutenant of the Sultan of 
Iconium. But Othman, after the death of the last 
Aladdin in 1307, waged wars and accumulated domi- 
nions as an independent potentate. He had become 
chief of his race twelve years before at Ertoghrul’s 
death, in 1288. Othman, at his succession, was twenty- 
four years of age, and was already of proved skill as a 
leader, and of tried prowess as a combatant. His early 
fortunes and exploits are favourite subjects with the 
Oriental writers, especially his love adventures in wooing 
and winning the fair Malkhatoon. These legends have 
probably been coloured by the poetical pens, that have 
recorded them in later years; but it is less improbable 
that they should be founded on fact, than that no similar 
traditions should have been handed down by the children 
and followers of so renowned a chief, as the founder of 
the Ottoman empire. 

The Scheikh Edebali, celebrated for his piety and 
learning, had come, while Othman was very young, to 
Itbourouni, a village near Eskischeer. Othman used 
often to visit the holy man, out of respect for his sanctity 
and learning; and the young prince’s visits became still 
more frequent, after he had one evening accidentally 
obtained a view of the Scheikh’s fair daughter, Malkha- 
toon, a name which means “ Treasure of a Woman.” 
Othman confessed his love; but the old man thought 
that the disparity of station made a marriage imprudent, 
and refused his consent. Othman sought consolation 
for his disappointment in the society of his friends and 





t They consider that the name of Turk implies rude- 
ness and barbarism. 
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neighbours, to whom he described, with a lover’s inspi- 
ration, the beauty of Malkhatoon. He discoursed so 
eloquently on this theme to the young chief of Eskis- 
cheer, that the listener fell in love with Malkhatoon 
upon hearsay; and going to her father, demanded her 
hand forhimself. Edebalirefused him also; but fearing 
his vengeance more than that of Othman, the old man 
removed from the neighbourhood of Eskischeer to a 
dwelling close to that of Ertoghrul. The chief of 
Eskischeer now hated Othman as his rival. One day 
when Othman and his brother Goundouroulp were at 
the castle of their neighbour, the lord of Ineini, an 
armed force suddenly appeared at the gate, led by the 
chief of Eskischeer and his ally, Michael of the Peaked 
Beard, the Greek lord of Khirenkia, a fortified city at 
the foot of the Phrygian Olympus. 

They demanded that Othman should be given up to 
them; but the lord of Inceini refused to commit such a 
breach of hospitality. While the enemy lingered irre- 
solutely round the castle wall, Othman and his brother 
seized an advantageous moment for a sudden sally at 
the head of a few companions. They chased the chief 
of Eskischeer off the field in disgrace, and took Michael 
of the Peaked Beard prisoner. 

The captive and the captors became staunch friends ; 
and in after times, when Othman reigned as an inde- 
pendent prince, Michael left the Christian for the Mus- 
sulman creed to join him, and was thenceforth one of 
the strongest supporters of the Ottoman power.* 

Othman had, by this encounter at Inceini, triumphed 
over his rival, and acquired a valuable friend; but he 
could not yet gain the maiden of his heart. For two 
more years the course of his true love run through refusal 
and anxiety, until, at length, old Edebali was touched 
by the young prince’s constancy, and interpreted a dream 
as a declaration of heaven in favour of the long-sought 
marriage. 

One night when Othman was resting at Edebali’s 
house (for the shelter of hospitality could never be denied 
even to the suitor whose addresses were rejected,) the 
young prince, after long and melancholy musing on her 
whom he loved, composed his soul in that patient re- 
signation to sorrow, which, according to the Arabs, is the 
key to happiness, In this mood he fell asleep, and 
dreamed a dream. He saw himself and his host repos- 
ing near each other. From the bosom of Edebali rose 
the full moon (emblem of the beauteous Malkhatoon,) 
and inclining towards the bosom of Othman, it sunk 
upon it, and was lost to sight. Thence sprang forth a 
goodly tree, which grew in beauty and in strength even 
greater and greater. Still did the embracing verdure 
of its boughs and branches cast an ampler and an ampler 
shade, until they canopied the extreme horizon of the 
three parts of the world. Under the tree stood four 
mountains, which he knew to be Caucasus, Atlas, Tau- 
rus, and Hemus. These mountains were the four 
columns, that seemed to support the dome of the foliage 
of the sacred tree, with which the earth was now pavil- 
ioned. From the roots of the tree gushed forth four 
rivers, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Danube, and the 
Nile. Tall ships and barks innumerable were on the 
waters. The fields were ready with harvest. The 
mountain sides were clothed with forests. Thence in 
exulting and fertilising abundance sprang fountains and 
rivulets, that gurgled through thickets of the cypress 
and the rose. In the valleys glittered stately cities, 
with domes and cupolas, with pyramids and obelisks, 
with minarets and towers. ‘The Crescent shone on the 
summits; from their galleries sounded the Muezzin’s 
eall to prayer. That sound was mingled with the 
sweet voices of a thousand nightingales, and with the 
prattling of countless parrots of every hue. Every kind 
of singing bird was there. The winged multitude 
warbled round beneath the fresh living roof of the inter- 











* Von Hammer, i., p. 66. 


lacing branches of the all overarching tree; and every 
leaf of that tree was in shape like unto a cymetar. 
Suddenly there arose a mighty wind, and turned the 
points of the sword-leaves toward the various cities of 
the world, but especially towards Constantinople. That 
city, placed at the junction of the two seas and two 
continents, seemed, like a diamond set between two 
sapphires and two emeralds, to form the most precious 
stone in a ring of universal empire. 
Othman thought that he was in the act of placing 
that visioned ring on his finger when he awoke. 
Othman related his dream to his host; and the vision 
seemed to Edebali so clearly to presage honour, and 
wer, and glory, to the posterity of Othman and Mal- 
hatoon,t that the old Scheikh no longer opposed their 
union. They were married by the saintly Dervise Tou- 
round, a disciple of Edebali. “Othman promised to give 
the officiating minister a dwelling-place near a mosque, 
and on the bank of a river. When Othman became an 
independent prince, he built for the Dervise a convent, 
which he endowed richly with villages and lands which 
remained for centuries in the possession of the family of 
Touround. ‘ 
How for thirty-nine years Othman struggled, 
fought, and grew powerful ; how he conquered 
one by one the neighbouring Turkish Emirs, 
defeated the army of the Byzantine Emperor in 
a pitched battle; how he coined money and 
became a Sovereign; how he received tidings 
on his death-bed of the conquest of the great 
Greek city Brusa by his army; how he left 
two sons, a warrior and a statesman, to carry 
out his great designs—we may not pause to 
tell, and Mr. Creasy does not tardily recount. 
Orchan and Alaeddin were greater in union 
than Ertoghrul and Othman had been in suc- 
cession. Orchan, the elder brother, was the 
Sovereign; Alaeddin, the younger, was the 
Vizir. Yet it is evident that to Aleaddin is 
due the compact strength of the Ottoman 
Empire. It was he who invented the Janis- 
saries, he who arranged with consummate wis- 
dom all the details of that instrument of con- 
quest yet unknown to Europe—a perpetual 
standing army; be who organised a sort of 
feudal system in the countries conquered by 
his father and his brother, and who “ moulded 
in Asia Minor a homogeneous and a stable 
power.” Orchan reigned through thirty-three 
years of conquest, but it was Aleaddin who 
prepared the materials of his victories and 


See Von Hammer, vol.i., p. 49. The author of 
“ Anadol” recounts this dream, and remarks on the 
part of it respecting Constantinople :—* That link, Con- 
stantinople, fell into the hands of Osiman Bey’s descend- 
ant, Sultan Mohammed II., and the Turkish empire 
was constituted. It is, indeed, an aggregation of many 
nations, and the prophetic allegory of the multitudes of 
foreign birds gathering under the Ottoman tent has been 
fully realised. For in a population of thirty-five millions, 
upwards of seven are Sclavonians, four claim Roman 
origin, two assert their Greek descent, the Arabs number 
nearly five, and there are two millions and a half of 
Armenians, fifteen hundred thousand Albanians, and a 
million of Kurds.”—Anadol, p. 45. 

} Some of the Ottoman historians call her ‘‘ Kameryé,” 
i “ Beautiful Moon.”—Von Hammer, vol. 
i., p. 86. 
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garnered their fruits. The great fact of the 
Ottoman standing army deserved more promi- 
vent mention than pen, oer tt has given to it; 
and Aleaddin deserved another page, and a 


higher appreciation. 

After Orchan came Amurath the first; and 
the capture of Adrianople, and the battle of the 
Marizza signalised his long reign of thirty 
years. Let us pause here for a moment, and 
mark how high the flood of conquest had risen. 


The Ottoman dominions in Europe at this time (1818 
comprised nearly the whole of ancient Thrace an 
modern Roumelia. Some important acquisitions beyond 
the boundary of this province had also been effected ; 
and the conquerors pursued the system of planting colo- 
nies of ‘Turks and Arabs from Asia in the conquered dis- 
tricts, while they removed large portions of the old 
population. By this, and by their custom of recruiting 
their Janissaries from the flower of the christian chil- 
dren, they excited the alarm of the neighbouring chris- 
tian &tates, who saw a fierce race, alien to them it blood 
and creed, thus taking root on their frontier, and organ- 
izing the resources of the subdued country for future 
military enterprises. The Bulgarians, the Servians, the 
Bosnians, the Hungarians, all of Selavonic blood,* now 
united in one great national effort against the intrusive 
Turks.” Servia was chief of the movement. She could 
not forget her proud position, which she had held before 
the Ottomans had come into Europe, when her great 
King Stephen Dushan ruled victoriously, from Belgrade 
to the Marizza, from the Black Sea to the Arctic, and 
assumed the high title of ‘Emperor of the Roume- 
lians, the Macedonian Christ-loving Czar.” ¢ Besides 
these Sclavonic nations, the Skipetars ¢ of Albania now 
armed against the common enemy from Asia. The 
powers thus allied against Amurath expected also and 
received assistance from the semi-Roman population of 
Wallachia, and from the Magyars of Hungary, who, 
like their kinsmen, the Ottoman Turks,|| had won by 
force a settlement in Europe ; but who, unlike the Turks, 
ado the creed and the civilization of European 
Christendom, and became for ages its chivalrous de- 
fenders. Sclavonic Poland also sent aid to her sister 
Selavonic kingdom of the south. No further succour 
was obtainable. The other great kingdom of that 
family of nations, Russia, which was destined in after 
centuries to terribly avenge the wrongs of the Sclavonic 
race upon the Turkish, lay at this time in wretched 
slavery under the Mougols. The great kingdoms of 
western Christendom heard with indifference the suffer- 
ings and the perils to which its eastern portions were 
ex by the new Mahometan power. ‘The old cru- 

ing enthusiasm had faded away; nor could, indeed, 
the immediate stimulant of a cry to the resource of the 
Holy Land, be employed against the Ottomans, who 
had not yet approached the Syrian territory. The in- 
ternal condition, at the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, of each of the great European states, which had 
supplied the heroes of the early crusades, was peculiarly 
unfavourable for the efforts of those who strove to arouse 
their descendants to a similar expectation. And the 
personal character of the sovereigns of England, France, 
and Germany, in 1388, forbade all hopes of seeing the 
examples of Richard Coeur de Lion, of Edward the First, 
of Philip Augustus, of St. Louis of Conrad, and Frede- 
rick the Second, imitated by their successors. The 





* For their ethnology, see Latham’s “ Ethnology of 
Europe.” 

ft See Ranke’s “ History of Servia,” p. 16. 

t See Latham, p. 13. 

| For the connection between the Magyars, the Huns 
of Attilla, and the Ottoman Turks, see Latham. 


weak and worthless Richard the Second was nominal 
sovereign of England; the imbecile Charles the Sixth, 
was dethroned at Paris. Both countries were the scenes 
of perpetual strife between powerful nobles, and of gene- 
ral confusion and lawlessness. The German empire, 
under the coarse and dissolute Winceslaus, was in a 
still more wretched condition; and the great civil wars 
between the confederations of brigand knights and the 
burghers of the free cities, were raging from the Da- 
nube to the Rhine. The Christian princes of Spain 
were still fully occupied with their long struggles against 
their own Moorish invaders. The difficulty of uniting 
the powers of the west in any enterprise against the 
common foe of their religion, was augmented tenfold 
by the schism in the Papacy, which divided the whole of 
western Christendom. Consciences were perplexed, zeal 
was distracted and chilled, scepticism and indifference 
were created by the conflicting pretensions and behests 
of two Popes—one at Avignon, and one at Rome; each 
of whom anathematised the other and his adherents 
with assiduity and animosity, at least equal to any that 
could be displayed against the Ottomans. 


Amurath was assassinated in his tent while 
the battle of Kosova was raging, and Bajazet 
reigned in his stead. His first act was to slay 
his brother Yakoub, because “ disquiet is worse 
than putting to death.” Mr. Creasy might 
have profitably told us how naturally this Otto- 
man institution of fratricide arises from the rule 
of succession of the Mohammedan law—but he 
has neglected the opportunity, and we have not 
spave to supply the defect. 

Bajazet secured and quieted Asia by the con- 
quest and death of the prince of Caramania, and 
although he introduced among his people the 
foul sensualities that still disgrace the Turks, 
his degradation below the beasts, did not render 
him less formidable as a warrior. At the battle 
of Nicopolis the chivalry of Europe fell like 
ripe grass before the scythe of the mower. It 
is with regret that we mutilate Creasy's admir- 
able account of this battle. 


Bajazet had halted his main army in a plain at a 
short distance from the Christian camp. There was 
some rising ground in the interval, which screened the 
Turks from the enemy’s observation. The Sultan sent 
his irregular troops forward, and supported them by a 
body of Janissaries, and by a large division of his cavalry; 
but he reserved forty thousand of his best troops, and 
kept them under arms, and drawn up in perfect order 
on the plain. On the other side, the French cavalry, 
about six thousand strong, galloped impetuously onward, 
disdaining to wait for the co-operation of the main Hun- 
garian army, with which King Sigismund moved for- 
ward more slowly. The French rode the Turkish 
irregulars down like reeds, and then with levelled spears 
they charged the advanced division of the Janissaries. 
They broke this redoubtable infantry; and next en- 
countered with equal success the foremost squadrons of 
the Turkish regular cavalry that attempted to cover 
the retreat of their comrades. The triple success which 
the fiery valour of the young French nobles had thus 
achieved, was splendid, and might have been led to a 
complete victory, had they listened to the sage advice 
of Sieur de Courcy and the Admiral, who earnestly im- 
plored the Count of Nevers to order a halt, and wait for 
the Hungarians to come up; or at least to give time 
enough for the horses to recover their wind, and for re- 
arranging their disordered ranks. But, carried away by 
the excitement of the strife, and the intoxication of the 
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partial triumph, the French knights and their young 
commander continued to chase the flying Spahis; till, on 
gaining the summit of the high ground, they saw before 
them, not as they expected, a scared remnant of the de- 
feated Turks, but a steady forest of hostile spears, and 
the Sultan himself at the head of his chosen troops, 
which soon began to extend, and wheel their enclosing 
lines round the scanty band of the rash assailants. The 
Turkish troops which they had defeated in the first part 
of their advance, had now rallied, and formed in the 
rear of the French knights, cutting off all hope of retreat. 
In this extremity, charged furiously in every quarter by 
superior numbers, obli to combat in confusion and 
disorder, and with their own strength and that of their 
horses exhausted by their previous efforts, the Christian 
chevaliers fought on heroically till they were nearly all 
cut down or made prisoners. A few only made their 
way back to the main army of the confederates, into 
which they carried the disheartening tidings of defeat. 
Bajazet, after the French were overpowered, 

the regular formation of his troops, and then moved for- 
ward against King Sigismund. The two wings of the 
Christian main army fled at once without striking a 
blow. The central divisions of Hungarians, which the 
King himself commanded, and the Bavarians and the 
Styrians, who also were posted in the centre, stood firm. 
They repulsed the Turkish charge, and advanced in 
turn against the Janissaries and Spahis, forcing these 
chosen troops of the Ottomans to recoil, when they 
were themselves fiercely charged by the Servians, who, 
under their King, a Lazarwich, fought as allies 
of Bajazet in this battle. The overthrow of the Chris- 
tian army was now complete. Sigismund’s Hungarian 
division was almost destroyed ; all the Bavarian knights 
and many of the Styrians died gloriously around their 
standards. King Sigismund and a few more of the 
leaders escaped with difficulty from the field ; but nearly 
all the best and bravest of the gallant army which had 
marched on that crusade, lay stark on the bloody field 
of Nicopolis, or were helplessly waiting for the doom 
which it might please the triumphant Sultan to pass 
upon his captive foes. 

After the conflict, Bajazet fixed his camp in front of 
the rescued city of Nicopolis, and then rode over the 
field of battle. He was enraged to find from the num- 
ber of his men who lay dead, how dear the victory had 
cost him. He said, “‘ This has been a cruel battle for 
our people: the Christians have defended themselves 
desperately; but I will have the slaughter well revenged 
on those who are prisoners.” A ingly, on the next 
morning the whole Turkish army was drawn up in front 
of a crescent, the Sultan being in the centre. He com- 
manded the Christian prisoners to be brought before 
him, and they were led out to the number of ten thou- 
sand, with their hands bound behind them, and with 
halters round their necks. Among them was a youth 
of Munich, named Schildberger, who had gone to that 
campaign as attendant on a Bavarian nobleman, who 
fell in the battle. Schildberger, more fortunate than 
his lord, escaped death in the conflict, and in the mas- 
sacre that followed. He lived to witness and to share 
the captivity of his first captors; and, after thirty-four 
years of slavery, returned to his home and wrote there 
a memoir of his own life, which is the most interesting 
and the most trustworthy narrative that we of 
the campaign of Nicopolis, and of many of the subse- 

uent scenes of Turkish history. The commander of 
the French cavalry, the Count de Nevers, had been taken 
in the battle. Bajazet ordered that he should be spared, 
and permitted him to choose twenty-four more of the 
Christian nobles from among the prisoners, whose lives 
were also granted. The Sultan then gave the signal 
for the slaughter of the rest to commence ; and the un- 
happy captives were led in detachments before the 
royal tent, at the head of which Bajazet stood with the 
Count of Nevers and the twenty-four other Christian 


nobles who had been spared, but were forced to witness 
the fate of their comrades or fellow-Christians. 


Then follows the romantic episode of the ir- 
ruptionof Timour,—the capture of Bajazet,—the 
spectacle of the collapse of Ottoman dominion. 
But rises again the star of the house of Er- 
toghrul. Mahomet the First, in nineteen years 
of command, and eight prosperous years of 
sovereignty, nearly restores it to its former 
splendour. Amurath the Second, when but 
eighteen years old, evinced the hereditary 
heroism of his family, and punished the perfidy 
of the degenerate Greeks by defeating their 
army and laying siege to their capital. This 
time Constantinople was saved, but not by the 
courage of its inhabitants. Then was Hungary 
the bulwark of Europe, and Hunyades the 
Bastard (born of the fair Elizabeth Mersiney 
and King Sigismund) the only leader who could 
do battle with the follower of the prophet. But 
it was in vain that this hero of Hungarian war 
songs, “the White Knight of Wallachia,” 
repulsed the generals of Amurath and forced 
by a succession of quick, sharp victories the 
passes of the Balkan. The battles of Varna 
and Kossova destroyed the Christian chivalry, 
and Mahomet the Second, in 1451, succeeded 
to an empire as wide as that ruled and lost by 
Bajazet. 

For thirty years did Mahomet the Second 
wear the scymetar of Othman; and for craft 
and courage, capacity and cruelty, detestable 
sensuality, and love of letters, he ranks among 
the highest of this race of conquerors. The 
Greek empire, the child of Rome’s corrupt old 
age, had been distempered at its birth, and had 
rotted through ages. Province after province 
had been rather appropriated than conquered ; 
the time was come when its capital and few 
dependencies must fall. 


The siege of Constantinople is one of the 
most celebrated of Gibbons’ historic pictures, 
and is the term of his narrative: yet we have 
read that description side by side with that con- 
tained in this volume, and with diffidence and 
hesitation we venture to prefer that of the more 
modern author. Mr, Creasy varies some of the 
judgments of the great historian; he acquits 
John Guistianni of the imputed cowardice, and 
is silent as to the Byzantine historian’s “ un- 
guarded word of conspiracy, deliverance, and 
Italian succour,” which is mentioned by Gibbon 
as affording the probability of a human motive 
to the execution of the great Duke Notaras and 
his family. The Philhellene, Mr. Finlay, may 
write as he pleases upon the Greeks and their 
history : but when Mr. Creasy varies the figures 
of Mahomet the Second, and Notaras, as they 
have been depicted on our minds by Gibbon, 
we expect authorities condensed in notes. 
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We are again obliged to mutilate what is 
excellent in its integrity. 


Each party employed the autumn and winter of 1452 
in earnest preparations for the siege, which was to 
urged by the one and resisted by the other in the com- 
ing spring. Mahomet collected the best troops of his 
empire at Adrianople ; but much more than mere num- 
bers of soldiery, however well disciplined and armed for 
the skirmish, or the battle-field, was requisite for the 
capture of the great and strong city of Constantinople. 
Artillery had for some time previously been employed 
both by Turkish and Christian armies; but Mahomet 
now pre amore numerous and formidable park of 
cannon than had ever before been seen in warfare. A 
H ian engineer, named Urban, had abandoned the 

less service and scanty pay of the Greeks, for the 
rich rewards and honours with which the Sultan re- 
warded all who aided him in his conquest. Urban cast 
a monster cannon for the Turks, which was the object 
of their admiration and terror. 

Other guns of less imposing magnitude, but probably 
of ter efficiency, were prepared; and ammunition 
and military stores of every description, and the means 
of transport were collected on an equally ample seale. 

* * * * 


In the devoted city, the Emperor, with equal ability, 
but far different feelings, collected the poor resources of 
his own remnant of empire, and the scanty succours of 
the western nations, forthe defence. The efforts which 
he had made to bring the Greek church into communion 
with the church of Rome, as the price of cordial and 
effectual support against the Mahometans, had alienated 
his own subjects from him; and the bigoted priests of 
Byzantium, when called by the Emperor to contribute 
their treasures, and to arm in defence of their national 
independence, replied by reviling him asa heretic. The 
lay er of the orthodox Greeks, the Grand Duke 
Notaras, openly avowed he would rather see the turban 
poy Sultan than the tiara of the Pope in Constanti- 

e.* 

Only six thousand Greeks, out of a population of 
100,000, ¢ took any part in the defence of the city; and 
the Emperor was obliged to leave even these under the 
command of the factious Notaras, whose ecclesiastical 
zeal showed itselfin violent dissentions, instead of cordial 
military co-operation with the chiefs of the Latin 
auxiliaries, 

* * * * * * 


Still amid all this difficulty and distress, Constantine 
did his duty to his country and his creed. No means 
of restoring or improving the defences were neglected, 
which his own military skill and that of his Latin allies 
could suggest, and which his ill-su plied treasury, and 
his disloyal subjects would enable im to supply. But 
the patriotism, and even the genius, of a single ruler 
are vain to save the people that will not save themselves. 
The Greeks had long been ripe for slavery, nor could 
their fall be further delayed. 

In the spring of 1453 the Turks were for the last time 
before the city, so often besieged by them and others, 
and so often besieged-in vain.t Mahomet formed his 


*Ducas, 148. Finlay, vol. ii., 627. 
t Finlay, 646. 

_tVon Hammer enumerates twenty-nine sieges of the 
city since its foundation by the Megarians, 658, B.c., 
under the name of Byzantium. It was besieged, 477, 
B.c., by Pausanias, Generalissimo of the Greeks, after the 
campaign of Platwa; 410, B.c., by Alcibiades; in 197 
4.D., by the Emperor Severus; in 313, by the Caesar 
Maximius ; in 315, by Constantine the Great; in 616, 
by Khosroes, King of Persia; in 626, by the Chagan of 
the Avars; in 654, by the Arabs under Moawya; in 667, 
by Yezid the Arab; in 672, by Sofein Ben Aouf, the 
Arab; 715, by Moslema and Omer Abdul-Aziz, the 





lines as Amurath had done, from the harbour to the 
sea, and they were strengthened with a similar embank- 
ment. Fourteen batteries were formed opposite those 
rts of the landward wall of the city that appeared to 
G the feeblest. The chief attack was directed against 
the gate of St. Romanus, near the centre of the wall. 
Besides the Turkish cannon, balisters were planted 
along the lines, which hurled large stones upon the 
battlements. The Turkish archers kept up a shower of 
arrows on any part of the walls where the defenders 
showed themselves; and a body of miners, whom the 
Sultan had brought from the mines of Novoberda, in 
Servia, carried on their subterraneous works as far as 
the city wall, and forced large openings in the outer of 
the two walls. 
* * * * * * 

The by commenced on the 6th of April, and was 
prolonged by the bravery and skill of Constantine, Gius- 
tiniani, and their Latin troop until the 29th of May. 
Many gallant deeds were performed during this time. 
The ability with which Giustiniani taught the defenders 
to work their artillery, and to use the important arm of 
war which they still exclusively. in the Greek 
fire, excited the regretful eulogies of the Sultan himself. 
A general assault, which the Turks hazarded before the 
walls were completely breached, and in which they em- 
ployed the machinery of moveable towers, was repulsed ; 
and the besiegers’ engines were destroyed. A squadron 
of four Genoese ships and one Greek ship from Chios, 
forced their way through the Turkish flotilla, and 
brought seasonable supplies of corn and ammunition to 
the city. 
* * * * * * 
Master of the upper part of the port, Mahomet formed 

a pontoon bridge across it, the western end of which was 
so near to the angle of the landward and the harbour 
walls, that cannon placed on the pontoon bridge could 
play upon the harbour side of the city. Giustiniani in 
vain attempted, with the Genoese and Greek galleys, to 
destroy this bridge and burn the Turkish flotilla. The 
Venetians renewed the attempt, with equally bad suc- 
cess. Although no serious effect was produced on the 
fortifications from the additional line of attack along 
which the Ottomans now established their cannonade, 
the labours of the scanty garrison were made more 
severe; and it became necessary to weaken the defence 
on the landward side, by detaching men and guns to the 
wall along the harbour. Meanwhile, the exertions of 
the besiegers on the original and chief line of the siege 
were unremitting. The fire of their batteries, though 
slow and feeble in comparison with the artillery practice 
of modern times, was kept up for seven weeks, and its 
effects were at last visible in the overthrow of four large 
towers, and the yawning of a broad chasm in the city 
walls, near the of St. Romanus. The ditch was 
nearly filled up by the ruins of the defences, and the 
path into Constantinople was at last open. Mahomet 
how sent a last summons to surrender, to which Con- 


Arabs; in 731, by Soleyman, son of the Caliph Abdul- 
Melck; in 764, by Paganos, Kral of the Bulgarians; in 
780, by Haroun-al-Rashid; in 798, by Abdul-Melck, 
Haroun’s general; in. 811, by Kramus, Despot of the 
Slavi; in 820, by the Slavian Thomas; in 866, by the 
Russians under Oswald and Dir; in 914, by Simeon, Kral 
of the Bulgarians; in 1048, by the rebel Thornicius; 
in 1081, by Alexius Comnenus; in 1204, by the Cru- 
saders; in 1261, by Michael Palwologus; in 1556; by 
Bajazet Yelderun, for the first time ; in 1402, by the 
same, for the second time; in 1414, by Musa, Bajazet’s 
son; in 1422, by Amurath II.; and in 1458, by Maho- 
met II. Since then it has been un-besieged for four 
centuries. Of the numerous commanders who have 
attacked the city, eight only have captured it :—Pau- 
sanias, Alcibiades, Severus, Constantine, Alexius Com- 
nenus, Dandolo, Michael, Palwologus, and Mahomet. 
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stantine nobly replied, that if the Sultan would grant 
him peace he would accept it, with thanks to heaven, 
that he would pay the Sultan tribute if demanded, but 
that he would not surrender the city which he had 
sworn to defend to the last moment of his life. 

The capitulation was demanded and refused on the 
24th of May, and the Sultan immediately gave orders 
for a general assault on the 29th. He announced to his 
army that all the plunder of the city should be theirs; 
and that he only reserved the land and the buildings. 

The Ottoman soldiery received the announcement 
with shouts of joy. The chiefs of the Janissaries pledged 
themselves that victory was certain, and a general illu- 
mination of the Turkish camp and fleet at night showed 
to the besieged the number, the purpose, and the exult- 
ing confidence of their foes. 

Within the city, the Greek population passed alter- 
nately from terror at the coming storm to turbulent con- 
fidence in certain superstitious legends, which promised 
the help of saints and angels to men who would not help 
themselves. Only a small proportion of his subjects 
listened to the expostulations and entreaties, by which 
their noble-minded Emperor urged them to deserve the 
further favor of Heaven, by using to the utmost those 
resources which Heaven had already placed in their hands. 
Even among those who bore arms as part of the garri- 
son, the meanest jealousy of their Latin auxiliaries 
prevailed. On the very eve of the final assault, when 
Giustiniani, who was charged with the defence of the 
great breach, required some additional guns, the Grand 
Duke Notaras, who had the general control of the ord- 
nance, refused the supply, saying it was unnecessary. 
The Latins did their duty nobly. Of the twelve chief 
posts in the defence, ten were held by them. Giustini- 
ani in particular distinguished himself by his valour and 
skill. He formed new works in rear of the demolished 
towers and gate of St. Romanus: and extorted the 
admiration of the Sultan, who watched his preparations, 
and exclaimed, “what would I not give to gain that 
man to my service.” But the chief hero of the defence 
was Constantine himself. He knew that his hour was 
come ; and prepared to die in the discharge of duty with 
the earnest piety of a true christian and the calm courage 
of a brave soldier. On-the night before the assault, he 
received the Holy Sacrament in the church of St. Sophia. 
He then proceeded to the great palace, and lingered for 
a short time in the halls where his predecessors had 
reigned for so many centuries, but which neither he nor 
any prince sprung from his race was ever to see again. 
When he had passed forth from the place to take his 
station at the great breach, and there await his martyr- 
dom, all thoughts of early grandeur were forgotten; and 
turning to those around him, many of whom had been 
his companions from youth, Constantine asked of them, 
as fellow-christians, their forgiveness of any offence that 
he had ever committed towards them. Amid the tears 
and prayers of all who beheld him, the last of the Cesars 
went forth to die. In the Ottoman camp, all was ready 
for the work of death. Each column had its specified 
point of attack; and the Sultan had so arranged the 
vast masses of men at his command, that he was pre- 
pared to send fresh troops successively forward against 
the city, even if its defenders were to hold their ground 
from daybreak to noon. At sunrise on the 29th May 
1453, the Turkish drums and trumpets sounded for the 
assault, and the leading divisions of the Sultan’s army 
rushed forward. Prodigal of lives, reckoning upon wear- 
ing down the resistance of the garrison by sending wave 
upon wave of stormers against them, Mahomet placed 
his least valued soldiers in the van, to receiye the first 
steady volleys of the Greek guns, and dull the edge of 
the Christian sword. The better troops were to follow. 
The main body of the Janissaries, under the Sultan’s 
own eye, was to assault the principal breach. Detach- 
ments of those chosen warriors were also directed against 
other weakened points of the defence. At the same time 


that the attack commenced from the camp, the Turkish 
flotilla moved against the fortifications along the har- 
bour; and the assault soon raged by sea and land along 
two sides of the Greek city. For two hours the Christ- 
ians resisted skilfully and steadily; and though the 
Sultan in person, by promises, by threats, and by blows, 
urged his columns forward to the great breach, neither 
there or elsewhere along the line could they bear back 
the stubborn courage of the defenders; nor could a living 
Mahometan come into Constantinople. At last Giusti- 
niani, who, side by side with the Emperor, conducted the 
defence of the great breach, received a severe wound, 
and left his post to die-on board the galley in the har- 
bour. The garrison was dispirited at the loss; and the 
chiefs of the assailing Janissaries observing that the re- 
sistance had slackened, redoubled their efforts to force a 
passage. One of them, named Hassan of Ulubad, con- 
spicuous by his stature and daring, rushed with thirty 
comrades up the barricaded ruins of one of the over- 
thrown towers that flanked the beach. They gained the 
summit; and though Hassan and eighteen of his forlorn 
hope were struck down, others rapidly followed, and 
carried the Greek defences by the overwhelming weight 
of their numbers. Nearly at the same time, another 
Ottoman corps effected an entrance at a slightly-protected 
part of the long line of walls, and wheeling round, took 
the garrison in the rear. Constantine saw aow that all 
was lost, save honour, and exclaiming “I would rather 
die than live!” the last of the Romans rushed amid the 
advancing foe, and fell stretched by two sabre wounds 
among the undistinguished dead. 

Torrent after torrent of the conquerors now raged 
through the captured city. At first they slew all whom 
they met or overtook ; but when they found that all re- 
sistance had ceased, the love of plunder, predominated 
over the thirst of blood, and they strove to secure the 
fairest and strongest of the helpless thousands that stood 
before them, for service, or for sale as slaves. About the 
hour of noon, Sultan Mahomet, surrounded by his Viziers, 
his Pachas, and his guards, rode through the breach at 
the gate of St. Romanus into the city which he had 
conquered. 

Thus Constantinople fell, and thus did the 
house of Othman succeed to the throne of the 
Ceesars—to the titular sovereignty of the world. 
Henceforward the sons of Ertoghrul wrote them- 
selves Sultans of Roum. The same title had 
been long before claimed by the barbarian con- 
querors of the Italian Metropolis, and it was 
soon after assumed with a more shadowy excuse 
of right by the Czar of Muscovy. This lsst 
pretender had married a Greek eae and 
thence derived his title to carry the empire of 
the Cesars into the frozen north, and to wear it 
among a barbarous tribe, whose existence was a 
mystery to Charlemagne, and a novelty and a 
curiosity to his son. 

We have now accompanied our author to 
within a step of the culminating point of Otto- 
man grandeur. The dependencies of the Greek 
empire followed their metropolis into servitude, 
but Mahomet thought his hold of Constantinople 
feeble while another power held the Crimea. 
With an army of 40,000 men, and a powerful 
fleet, he attacked and in four days reduced the 
capital of the Peninsula, Kaffa—called from its 
wealth and strength, Little Constantinople. 
The conquest of Egypt, Syria, and the Islands 
of the Mediterranean was reserved for Selim 
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and Solyman—the latter of whom carried the 
empire to its widest limits, and saw the first 
symptom that it had risen to its highest pinnacle 
of power. 

We have written with small effect if we have 
not roused the curiosity of the reader to return 
to the source of the history we have so rudely 
sketched, and to follow it from the point where 
we now leave it. 

An unbroken succession of long reigns and 
great warrior kings had built up this barbarous 
empire of the sword. It had overthrown the 
monuments of civilization, it had spread wide 
over the lands where poetry was born and art 


was perfected ; faster and further than tho sands 
of the desert it had invaded Egypt, had flowed 
unchecked over Bethlehem, had surged among 
the fastnesses of the kindred barbarians who still 
held the east of Europe, had overwhelmed the 
chivalry of the church, it had broken fiercely 
over the southern shores of Italy. How its 
force was spent, and how the inundation re- 
ceded, the author, whose work we are now re- 
viewing, will recount. But when will the dove 

forth and find land and vegetation where 
the deluge was? When will the traces of the 
waters have passed away ?—This the future 
still must tell. 


NOTE. 


*,* We could wish that Mr. Rule’s Volume had reached us ata period of the quarter when it was 


possible to notice it as it deserves. 


We should gladly have availed ourselves of some of the details of the 


Siege of Constantinople, which Mr. Rule translates from Phranza; although, we could not have recom- 
mended this writer’s narration of this event as a substitute for that of Gibbon or Creasy. Mr. Rule - 
slavishly follows a single authority. This article was in type before we received his volume, but we have 
sufficiently examined it to be able to exhort the author to continue the series, with the same conscienjious 
reliance upun the ancient writers, and with increased critical care. 
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I. Orimea.—A New Map of the Orimea and its Ports, with a Plan of Sevastopol, tts Batteries, 
hes, and Fortifications on a large scale. James Wy p, Charing-Cross East. 


II. Battle of Alma.—A 


elaborate Plan of the Battle of Alma, showing the positions of the 


Allied and Russian Troops, the High Grownd, and the Points of Attack. James WY, 


Charing Cross. 
Ill. Si 


of Sevastopol.—The Siege Operations around Sevastopol, with the Fortifications and 
ussian, English, and French Batteries, with the Lines of Fire, and 
Allied Armies, on a large scale, embracing the Country between the River 
Harbour of Balaklava. James WyLp. 


sition of the 
atcha and the 


IV. Sevastopol—Plan of the Harbour of, with its Fortifications and Batteries. James Wy LD. 


We resume our quarterly summary of the 
events of the war. 

In our last we sketched the embarkment at 
Varna, the transit across the Euxine, the un- 
opposed landing, and the southward march ; 
and we brought the allied armies in view of 
the oy of the Alma, held by the Russians 
under Prince Menschikoff, with 46,000 men, 
and 180 cannon. 

The allied army which was used to storm 
these heights, numbered 70,000 men, whereof 
the French, under Marshal St. Arnand, held 
the right and seaward position. Lord Raglan 
marched the British force to the attack in the 
following array. 

Their front, extending upwards of two miles, 
was formed of the second division, under Gene- 
ral De Lacy Evans, and touched the extreme 
left of the French, and the light division, under 
General Brown, which formed the extreme left 
of the allied army. The two divisions were 
covered in their advance by light infantry and 
a troop of horse artillery. Behind the light 
division came the first, under the Duke of 
Cambridge, and behind General Evans came 
the third, under Sir Richard England. The 
fourth, with the cavalry, formed the reserve, 
and, took little part in the contest. It had been 
arranged that Marshal St Arnaud should assail 
the enemy's left by crossing the river at its 
junction with the sea, and immediately above it, 
and that the remainder of the French divisions 
should move up the heights in their front, 
whilst the English army should attack the right 
and centre of the enemy’s position, which was 
one of great strength. It crossed the great 
road about two miles and a half from the sea. 
A bold and almost precipitous range of cliffs, 
at least 360 feet in altitude, that closely border 
the left bank of the river, formed the Russian 
left. Turning thence round a wide valley, the 
heights terminate at a salient pinnacle, where 
the right of the enemy rested, and whence the 
descent to the plain was more gradual. Across 
their front was a lower ridge at different heights, 
varying from 60 to 150 feet, parallel to the 
river, and at distances from it of 700 yards. 


The river itself is generally fordable, but its 
banks are extremely rugged, and in most parts 
steep ; the willows along it had been cut down, 
to prevent them from affording cover, andevery- 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of 
shelter, of any kind. In front of the position 
on the right, about 200 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Bouliouk, and near it a bridge, 
which had been partly destroyed. The high 
pinnacle and ridge above described was the 
key to the position, and there the greatest pre- 
parations had been made for defence. Half- 
way down the height, and across its front, was 
a deep trench extending some hundred yards, 
constructed to impede any advance up the steep 
slope. On the right was a powerful battery 
of heavy guns, flanking the whole of that part 
of the position. Other artillery was posted at 
every point that commanded the passage of the 
river and its approaches. On the slopes were 
placed dense masses of the enemy's infantry, 
whilst on the heights above, was his great re- 
serve. The Aliies combined simultaneously. 
The English in contiguous double columns. 
On approaching the Russian position, the fire of 
their heavy guns was tremendous. The two 
leading divisions deployed into line, and ad- 
vanced to attack the front, followed by the 
supporting divisions. The village of Bouliouk, 
opposite the centre, was fired by the enemy at 
all points the moment the British reached the 
spot, obscuring their position and rendering a 
passage through it impracticable. Two regi- 
ments of Brigadier-General Adams's brigade, 
and part of Sir De Lacy Evans's division, had, 
in consequence to pass the river at a very Giffi- 
cult ford to the right, under a sharp fire ; 
whilst his first brigade, under Major-General 
Pennefather, and the remaining regiment of 
Brigadier-General Adams’s crossed to the left 
of Bouliouk, opposed by the enemy’s artillery 
from the heights, but pressing on towards their 
left with the utmost steadiness. Meanwhile, 
the light division, under Sir George Brown, 
effected the passage of the Alma in front. The 
banks, from their rugged nature, presented 
serious obstacles ; while the vineyards, and the 
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trees which the enemy had felled, created ad- 
ditional impediments, rendering every species 
of formation, under a galling fire, nearly im- 
possible. Sir George Brown consequently ad- 
yanced under great disadvantages. In this 
difficult operation he gallantly persevered, and 
the first brigade, under Major-General Codring- 
ton, carried a redoubt, materially aided by the 
judicious manner in which Brigadier-General 
Buller moved on the left flank, and by the ad- 
vance of four companies of the rifle brigade, 
under Major Norcott. The heavy fire, however, 
to which the troops were exposed, and the 
terrific losses thereby inflicted on the 7th, 
23rd, and 33rd regiments, obliged this brigade 
partially to relinquish its hold. By this 
time, however, the Duke of Cambridge had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river, and had moved up 
in support, making a brilliant advance. A 
tremendous hail of grape and musketry for an 
instant checked its progress; but soon our 
soldiers poured in return deadly volleys into 
the redoubt Hundreds fell on either side, but 
the skill of the rifles told fearfully in the enemy’s 
ranks. One rifleman, it is said, knocked over 
successively thirty-two Russians! After a fear- 
ful struggle the light division pressed up the 
principal hill, on to the redoubt and entered it. 
An officer of the 33rd, inscribed his name on a 
&4-pounder which had caused fearful ravages in 
the British ranks. The light division followed, 
sending in volley after volley upon the retreat- 
ing Russians. At this moment a compact 
massive column descended one of the hills. 
This was mistaken for a French division, and 
the firing on the part of the English ceased. 
When within musket range, this supposed 
French column deployed in line, and, before 
the error could be discovered, poured a fearful 
volley into the British ranks. The loss was 
tremendous—the 23rd regiment was nearly 
annihilated, and six officers fell on the spot. 
The 7th Fusiliers were equally unfortunate. 
The light division was forced to give way, and 
the redoubt fell once more into the hands of 
the Russians. The enemy followed the 23rd 
regiment for a short distance, but the first 
British division, (consisting of the 42nd, 79th, 
and 93rd regiments,) had crossed the river to 
support the light division, and now advanced 
against the charging Russians. The latter hesi- 
tated—the Guards and Highlanders, with a 
hearty English cheer and a fierce Gaelic yell, 
dashed at them, but, declining to cross bayonets, 
the Russian Imperial Guard turned and fled. 
Volley after volley pursued them—thé English 
Artillery now in position, mowing them down 
as they fled up the hill. The French were 
turning them on the right, having defeated 
their left wing; the second British division, 
(composed of the 30th, 41st, 47th, 49th, 55th, 


and 95th regiments,) were advancing on the 
English left ; the Russian Artillery utterly 
routed limbered up and galloped off. The 
Guards and Highlanders rushed into the re- 
doubt. Sir Colin Campbell was at the head of 
the latter, far ahead of his men, shouting, 
“We'll hae none but Highland bonnets here;” 
but the Guards pressed on abreast, and claimed 
with the 33rd, the honour of capturing a cannon 
—trivalry, redounding to the honour of both 
corps. The Russians who resisted were killed 
or scattered, and, throwing away their knap- 
sacks and muskets, the remnant dispersed over 
the country. After a cup of coffee which they 
found time to prepare, the Zouaves, and some 
other light regiments, traversed the village of 
Almatamak, and scaled the heights on which 
were posted the Russian left wing. A tre- 
mendous fire at short range greeted the advanc- 
ing French. The Zouaves for a moment were 
beaten back, but a Sergeant-Major of the name 
of Fleury dashed ahead, with a tricolour in his 
hand, to the very base of a tower which crowned 
this position. A bullet laid him low ; but the 
Zouaves charged the Russians with the bayonet, 
and utterly routed them. They then pushed 
on towards the Russian centre, which they were 
threatening when the action concluded. , 
Those who happened to be on board the dif- 
ferent men-of-war off the mouth of the Alma, 
had perhaps the best opportunity of witnessing 
the leading incidents of this sanguinary conflict, 
of which the clearest and most vivid description 
that has yet appeared, is that from the pen of 
Mr. Layard, who was at the time on board the 


Agamemnon. 


“T witnessed” says he, “the greater part of the 
battle from the mnon’s maintop, and no one 
could have seen it better. Had I been on the field I 
should have seen more of personal valour and of the 
movements of particular bodies of men, but I wished to 
have a complete view of the whole of the part taken 
both by the English and French armies, and in this I 
was entirely successful, as I looked down upon the field 
of battle as upon a map. Toward the end, I joined the 
French, who advanced under the cover of the guns of 
the in-shore squadron. The French commenced the 
action, scaling the heights with t courage and skill. 
I have never seen anything more beautiful than the way 
in which the Zouaves and Tirailleurs scrambled up the 
almost perpendicular cliffs, and formed in line on the 
summit under a very heavy fire. They held their 
ground until Bosquet’s division and the artillery reached 
the heights. The battle then became grand, and the 
Russians were steadily beaten back. Their flank having 
thus been turned, I could scareely doubt the issue of 
the battle. The position, however, was enormously 
strong. Fancy a gradually sloping country, without a 
single object to protect. advancing troops, ending in a 
river sweeping round high cliffs of earth, in the centre 
of which, about three miles from the sea, was an amphi- 
theatre of hills; this amphitheatre commanded the 

incipal fords over the river and the country beyond ; 
it was strengthened by an earthwork with 10 or 12 guns, 


and a permanent battery of 12 more. The _ 
mistake of the Russians i F in not sufficiently forti- 
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SAS Oe bs, which might have been 
exceedingly strong. Indeed, it is the general 
feeling that such a position held by French or English 
impregnable. e 

that they had the 
work to do which best suited the peculiar qualities of 
ir men. a ae not have scaled the 
heights like the French, nor would French columns, in 
ity, have marched up to the batteries with 

that courage which so distinguishes British 
troops in the a aS Cay eee Sas 
having the Russian 


This part of the battle is much criticised by some of 
the military authorities, who declare that our 
were to almost inevitable destruction. T 
earth was, however, triumphantly carried, and the 
battle decided by an admirable movement of the High- 
land Brigade, under Sir Colin Campbell, to whom every 
one assigns the decisive movement which assured com- 
plete victory ; but the slaughter here was terrific. The 
oldest generals declare that in no battle heretofore fought 
have so many dead Oesn, Doaeet up in one ‘pot. It 
would be impossible to to you the frightful 
scene which 1 witnessed in the square mile comprising 
this earthwork, the slope beneath it and the slope above 
it, upon which were formed the enormous squares of the 
Russian infantry. The greater of the English 
killed and wounded were here, a were at Teast 
five Russians to Englishman. ‘ou could not 
walk for the bodies,” The most frightful mutilations 
the human body can suffer—the groans of the wounded, 
the packs, helmets, arms, clothes, scattered over the 
—all formed a scene that one could never forget. 
he two principal batteries having been carried, the 
day was ours; the Russians retired under a well sus- 
tained fire from our Horse Artillery and Foot Artillery. 
Unfortunately our utter want of cavalry enabled the 
Russians to retire in good order, and to carry off all 
their guns but three. Had we possessed cavalry the 
retreat must have ended in a complete rout. Our 
infantry was too much exhausted to pursue them, and 
the Horse Artillery, pane by cavalry, was unable 
to follow the enemy very far; it inflicted "Fearful injury 
upon the retreating column, however, as the immense 
number of dead since found on the road to Sebastopol 
sufficiently proves. This most brilliant affair only lasted 
three hours and a half; our troops were scarcely engaged 
for more than two hours, and the Third and Fourth 
Divisions were not in action. We have secured two 
se rane Se pian ete gua one on 
the Agamemnon—a pretty imen of a Russian 
General! It appears that not only had every soldier 
been withdrawn from Sebastopol,* but even the marines 
and 1,500 sailors were brought to the aid of the arm 
at the Alma; and all the deserters declare that suc 
was the state of Se and the panic after the 
defeat that the place might easily have been taken by 
our fleet. We remained for two ye on the field; the 
French wished to march on the second day, but Lord 
Raglan declined. 

“ Our victory has been glorious, worthy of the British 
arms, and affords fresh proof that the old English stuff 
still remains; but there has been a great want of proper 
medical assistance; the wounded were left, some for 
two nights, the whole for one, on the field. From the 
battle they have been bundled on board ship by 600 





* It has been since ascertained that at the time there 
were only 1250 men in Sebastopol. 


and 700, without any medical attendant. There were 
no r means for removing the wounded from the 
field. If it had not been for Admiral Lyons and the 
in-shore squadron, I know not what would have happened. 
He and the sailors of his squadron have behaved nobly ; 
I cannot describe to you all they have done. The sea- 
men and marines, with oars and , brought 
the wounded to the beach, placed them on board the 
transports, and tended them like nurses; officers and 
all took part, night and day, in the work ; I never 
saw such devotion. Peel, Dacres, nd, Moore 
—in fact, all the captains, with Lyons at their head, 
were indefatigable ; and yet, remember that there were 
two divisions of the army that had scarcely lost one 
man, and might have done something for the wounded. 
The — of lives which _ been ey Nag the 
want of proper ments neg must be very 
considerable, The French, on the other hand, managed 
admirably. I believe the whole of their wounded were 
brought in immediately after the battle. Priests and 
everywhere. The general officers, 
Canrobert included, and officers of every grade, were 
superintending the removal of those who had fallen. 
Mules with slung seats and beds were employed in con- 
veying the wounded. I tell you this from what I 
saw myself. I went everywhere, determined to judge 
for — Yesterday afternoon ten medical officers 
arrived from England, and it is to be hoped that the: 
will do something towards remedying the neglect whic 
has hitherto distinguished our medical . To add 
to our misfortunes, the Fourth Division was encam 
on an old encamping ground of the Russians; the c 
lera has subsequently broken out with great violence 
among them. 

‘« We learn from the prisoners that the Russians have, 
within the last 12 days, received reinforcements, amount- 
ing to 15,000 men from Moldavia and Odessa, and 8,000 
from the side of the Anapa. The General (Slokonoff,) 
a prisoner on board, tells me that he left Moldavia in 
the beginning of August with his division, and only 
paced the Alma in time to take up his position there. 
He has not been to Sebastopol. what we now 
learn, the victory of the 20th has created a perfect panic 
in Sebastopol, and I have very little doubt that a few 
days will suffice for its capture. The people of the 
country are still well di towards us. The Russian 
cavalry are inexplicably in-active, and Governor Brock, 
who illuminated Eupatoria in honour of our victory, I 
am informed, sends trains of carts with provisions 
to the army without a single soldier. As far as we can 
make out, the Russians had about 50,000 men on the 
Alma, 33,000 ote of the line (I receive an exact 
account of this branch from the general, our prisoner,) 
about 100 guns, and between 5,000 and 6,000 cavalry. 
They will ly make one more stand on the Belbeck, 
in the neighbourhood of which they have built works, 
and mined extensively. Kinglake accompanied Lord 

lan’s staff during the action. All our friends are 
well. Dickson behaved very gallantly, bringing up two 
guns, and working one himself after the — was 
illed. These two guns were by lan, 
and did very great service in breaking up one of the 
immense squares of Russian infantry.” 

The British Artillery followed up the seat- 
tered masses of Russians, firing grape, and 
case, and shells among them, retreating a 
little to reload, and then galloping up again, 
and attacking the rear, until the shades of 
evening had fallen. Had the Allies but pos- 
sessed a body of cavalry to follow the routed 
foe, scarcely any*would have reached the walls 
of Sebastopol. The British loss was very great 
im a battle which occupied but three hours. 
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Out of 24,000, 2,100 were killed or wounded ; 
about 1,200 of the wounded were embarked in 
transports for Scutari. Thus we may conclude 
that 900 were buried on the field. The French 
lost 700 killed and wounded. To the English 
was assigned the post of danger and honour, 
and they paid for it in blood. 

We are compelled to leave to other pens the 

ful task of chronicling the glorious deeds 
of prowess that will, until the end of time, shed 
lustre over the ensanguined field of Alma. 
Our space enables us only to recapitulate very 
briefly the main incidents that have occurred 
since that memorable engagement. 

After their defeat, the Russians retreated 
hastily upon Sebastopol ; and three days after 
the battle of Alma, the English by a flank 
movement, which has elicited the unqualified 
admiration of all military men, but which it 
would have been madness to have attempted 
unless the enemy had been so thoroughly dis- 
comfited and demoralized, advanced upon Bala- 
klava—a small village a few miles to the south 
of Sebastopol. 

To understand the brilliancy of this manceuvre, 
it should be borne in mind that every other ap- 
proach to Sebastopol had been rendered im- 
practicable without serious loss, that the whole 
country between the Belbeck and the Tchernaya, 
which runs into the Sebastopol inlet, is covered 
with an interrupted jungle or forest, intersected 
by no road but that leading towards Sebastopol 
and another narrow one, on which it would 
have taken days for a large army to have ad- 
vanced, Orders were given to march south- 
south-east, through the forest, in order to strike 
the high road from Simpheropol, near Khutor 
Mackenzie. ‘The guides led the troops too far 
to the south, towards the head of the valleys 
near the Inkermann Lights, which compelled 
them to make a flank movement towards Khutor 
Mackenzie. The wood was so thick that the 
men could hardly see each- other; so that for 
an hour, Highlanders, and Guards, and line, 
formed an apparently inextricable mass of con- 
fusion. While thus engaged, firing was heard 
in front ; they continued their march, however, 
and soon found that the firing was caused by 
the Scots Greys and some Artillery in advance, 
coming upon the high road near Khutor Mac- 
kenzie, where they intercepted a Russian con- 
voy of provisions and ammunition. The party 
of Greys was only 20 strong, but so cowed 
were the Russians, that half their men decamped 
towards Simpheropol, the rest to Sebastopol. 
Every wagon was destroyed, the flour given 
up to the men, powder scattered, cartridges 
destroyed, camp equipments thrown over the 
precipices, clothing, accoutrements, barrels, 
and articles of every description strewn along 
three miles of road, which led to the bridge 
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‘over the Tchernaya. After halting, to rest 
the men after their fatiguing forest march, 
they continued along the high road, leading 
to Balaklava, and reached their bivouac at 
half-past eight, p.m., having been under arms 
more than fourteen hours. The next morning 
early they pushed on to Balaklava, and halted 
at the entrance of the pass. The Rifles were 
sent forward to crown the heights on each side 
the bay, supported by a brigade of the light 
division ; these _ were supported by the 
two brigades of the first division, the Guards 
going to the right and the Grenadier Guards 
taking possession of the village of Radakoi. 
Here they remained while the Rifles and Artil- 
lery attacked an old Genoese castle. A few 
shells soon brought the garrison to reason, and 
the white flag was hoisted. Lord Raglan at 
this spot had a narrow escape, for on turning an 
angle of the road, and surrounded by his staff, 
a shell from the fort fell among them wounding 
one. The troops now retired, except two com- 
panies of the Grenadier Guards, sent to protect 
the inhabitants of Balaklava. So little were 
the British expected here, that the wives and 
children of many officers in Sebastopol had 
been despatched to Balaklava for security. 

At the Belbeck bivouac, it had been decided 
to take this place, and a young naval officer of 
the name of Maxse was sent to the mouth of the 
Katscha, where the fleet was lying, with a 
verbal message from Lord Raglan, for fear of 
his falling into the hands of the Cossacks. He 
reached the fleet at four, on the morning of the 
27th, and before twelve, the fleet was off Bala- 
klava ! 

The meeting of the fleet and army here was 
most cordial. Sir Edmund Lyons and Lord 
Raglan met on the quarterdeck of the Caradoc ; 
Lord Raglan’s face was beaming with joy at the 
success that had hitherto attended every oper- 
ation of the Allies 

The march of the French, on the 25th, was 
still more prolonged and fatiguing than that of 
their Allies, and they suffered considerably 
from want of water. 

It was at this conjuncture that the gallant 
Marshal St. Arnaud, overwhelmed by fatigue, 
succumbed to the inroads of a mortal disease 
with which he had long been afflicted, and 
General Canrobert, an officer in every way 
qualified for the post, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the French army. 

On reference to the Map of the Crimea, it 
will be perceived that by the movement just 
described, the base of operations against Sebas- 
topol was altogether changed—the north of the 
town being left open, the south and south-east- 
ern portion only being attacked. From the 
impossibility of investing it, with the limited 
number of men at their disposal, the commanders 
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of the allied army were of course unable to pre- 
vent the enemy from throwing in supplies of 
troops, and ammunition, to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

Recent events seemed, however, either to 
have shaken their confidence, or to have driven 
them to resort to desperate resources; for ere 
the English had established themselves at Balak- 
lava, the Russians, effectually to blockade the 
harbour of Sebastopol, sank across the entrance 
no less than seven of their largest men-of-war, 
viz., the Holy Trinity, 120; Rostislaff, 84 ; 
Zagoodich, 84; Oorrel, 80; Silistria, 80; 
Koolevehe, 40; and the Sisepoli, 40, 

The possession of Balaklava was of immense 
importance to the English; for the harbour, 
which is landlocked, affords admirable facilities 
for the debarkation of troops and artillery, and 
the village though small is tolerably protected 
by its position from attack on the land side. 

Lord Raglan now established his head quar- 
ters at Khiitar Jeuz-de-otar, a little more than 
two miles from the southernmost battery of 
Sebastopol, and a few hundred yards from the 
Balaklava Road. 

The allied armies having secured uninter- 
rupted communication with the sea, proceeded 
to throw up formidable works on every available 
spot to the south of the city. 

lt is much to be regretted that a few heavy 
guns had not earlier been got into position, so 
as to have prevented the Russians from con- 
structing redoubts and entrenchments beyond 
their walls, which subsequeatly caused much 
severe loss to our troops. 

The ordinary operations of a beleaguering 
army we have described elsewhere, it is there- 
fore unnecessary to recapitulate them here. A 
glance at the Admiralty map, lately published, 
will convey far more satisfactorily than any 
verbal description, an idea of the respective 
positions of the French, English, and Turks, 
and of their several batteries; it also serves to 
elucidate materially the history of this eventful 
siege. 

The site of Sebastopol consists of a series of 
platforms, extending one above the other, up a 
steep acclivity. The town has been wholly 
constructed within the last 60 years. It con- 
tains several fine monuments, an arsenal upon 
a very large scale, churches, immense ranges of 
barracks and hospitals. The population is about 
40,000 in ordinary times, including 20,000 
soldiers and sailors. It should be borne in 
mind that none of the great forts outside the 
town, on the harbour, can protect it against 
land attacks, and that two batteries of the Qua- 
rantine at the lower part of the outward ground, 
cannot aid in its defence. When the Russian 
Government conceived the plan of a great forti- 


fied place to command the Black Sea, it had all 


these forts constructed at an immense expense, 
and the double and triple tiers of the casemated 
batteries give them such a formidable aspect 
that they have been se oe to the fortitica- 
tions of Malta. The roadstead and port are, in 
fact, almost unassailable by sea, but the town 
itself was never fortified ; all that was done, being 
to draw round it a weak wall, to protect it against 
a coup de main. The Ozar little anticipated 
then, that an Anglo-French army of 100,000 
men would one day land in the Crimea to lay 
siege to Sebastopol. When that unexpected 
event was realized, it became necessary to think 
of fortifying the town on the land side. The 
Quarantine Bay on the west (the extreme left 
of the attack) is defended by the double battery 
of the same name.* Near that spot is Fort 
Alexander, and by the side of that fort a battery, 
called the battery of Sebastopol, because it forms 
part of the town itself. From this battery runs 
a wall crenelated for musketry, rather more than 
half-a-mile long; it extends to the top of a 
steep hill, where there is a large round fort, 
with twenty guns on a platform at top, and 
surrounded below by a battery, the rampart of 
which is twenty feet high. The wall and the 
bastion have a ditch in front, but there is neither 
covert-way nor glacis in front of this ditch. 
Under the cannon of the round fort is a large 
fortified barrack, lately flanked by several strong 
works. From that barrack runs a wall sur- 
rounding the town, the port, and the arsenal, to 
beyond the careening basin towards the T’cher- 
naya at the extremity of the roadstead. This 
wall (three feet thick) is crenelated, and has in 
front a ditch, the earth of which thrown in front 
forms a glacis, covering the masonry in many 
places. This wall is not terraced, that is, does 
not support a rampart on which artillery can 
be placed, but on the points where, in a regular 
fortification, there would be bastions, the Rus- 
sians have raised batteries, in the form of cava- 
liers, firing above the wall. The line-of-battle 
ships furnished them with the means of providing 
all their works with artillery of large calibre, 
and they had plenty of artillerymen, till reduced 
by the practice of the rifle-mien. A system of 
fortification so imperfect cannot have any value, 
except in combination with the obstinacy of the 
besieged, their great number, and the ability of 
the engineers. The centre of the line is defended 
by the fort of Aktiar, raised on a high point at 
the top of the town. At a little distance from 
this fort three ravines descend to the roadstead. 
One on the west terminates in the Quarantine 
Bay, another in the centre cuts the town into 
two unequal parts; and the third, on the east, 
descends northward to the sea, forming the port 





* The Quarantine battery was abandoned by the 
Russians on the 2nd of December. 
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which is the prolongation of that ravine. It 
was principally at the lower opening of this 
ravine, and on the western side of the port that 
the defences were accumulated. It was evident 
from the first, that a garrison thus circumstanced 
could hardly be forced to capitulate, and that 
they would be always at liberty to cross the 
roadstead, and take refuge in the forts of the 
northern side. To defend the ravine of the 

two great batteries, in the form of towers, 
were lately built of stone and brick. From 
want of time to raise a third tower, the Russians 
placed a line-of-battle ship to perform the duty 
ofa battery against the mouth of the ravine. 
Additional works were constructing simultane- 
ously with those of the besiegers, and proceeded 
night and day without interruption. One half 
of the garrison was occupied with them, and all 
the able-bodied inhabitants were obliged to 
assist. 

Sebastopol is commanded on almost every 
side by hills rising one over the other to a 
great height, but the nearest were levelled by 
operations which extended over 12 years; and 
the earth taken from them was removed to the 
side of the Quarantine Harbour, or to certain 
hollows which might otherwise have facilitated 
the approaches. There is not, consequently, 
any height now commanding the town within 
500 yards of the place. But beyond that radius 
the Russians occupied, with strong redoubts, 
several elevated positions, which forced the 
besiegers to open the trenches at an unusual 
distance. Although these positions were only 
fortified by earth-works, where a sudden assault 
might be attempted, the allied generals preferred 
operating by rule to sacrificing good soldiers, 
whose devotedness and bravery would be re- 
quired later for decisive blows. 

The lines of the Allies (as may be seen on 
the map, or still better on the admirable model 
just completed by Mr. Wyld,) extended from 
Cape Chersonese, and Kamish Bay, along the 
whole range of heights which enclose Sebasto- 
pol, round to about two miles to the rear of 
Inkermann lights, entirely surrounding the for- 
tifications on the south of the bay. The north 
side, on which stands Fort Alexander, and Fort 
Constantine, was not in the first instance in- 
vested or even threatened. On that side the 
whole garrison maintained until within the 

wt three weeks free communication with 

Simpheropol, the main road to which runs 
Within a quarter of a mile of the guns of Fort 
Constantine. This access to the interior gives 
the enemy immense advantages, enabling them 
to receive supplies of all kinds. 

_ The first preparations of the English were 
directed against the circular fort and redan 
wall which protect the rear of the town and 
harbour, and covers the shipping. This is the 


Turkish quarter of Sebastopol, and is called 
Aktiar, and on this point they were exposed to 
a heavy flank fire from entrenchments thrown 
up on the summit of a precipitous ridge on 
their extreme right. The French had to con- 
tend against fortresses of massive stone, and 
low batteries of the strongest kind. Towards 
the extreme left of the French, near the sea, 
was posted the mass of the Turkish contin- 

ent. On the right of the French line, the 
left of the English commences, stretching from 
the Russian town to the rear of the Turkish 
quarter. A French division, with a regiment 
of Tunisians, form the extreme right of all. 
The first division of Guards and Highlanders 
are placed on an eminence with a strong force 
of artillery in rear of the Light Division, and 
at right angles with the rest of the line, for the 
purpose of covering the operations from land 
attacks. To the south of the heights to the 
rear of all, a French brigade about 7,000 strong 
was posted, which threw up some entrench- 
ments, commanding the valley of Balaklava, 
and the road of communication with the English 
fleet. 

A body of 1200 seamen from the fleet, under 
Capt. Lushington, of the Albion, was divided 
into two brigades, respectively placed under 
the charge of Captains Moorsom and Peel. 
They rendered most essential service in getting 
the heavy guns into position, and in working 
them when there. 

“The way these fellows got up the ship's 
guns,” says an eye-witness, “is perfectly as- 
tounding. Aniron gun, 11-ft. long, and weigh- 
ing 113 ewt., seemed nothing tothem. They 
volunteered to ‘fist’ it along, and they liter- 
ally did so.” 

It was at nightfall on the 10th of October, 
that the British troops first broke ground before 
Sebastopol, about the centre of the position. 
As an earthwork for a battery had been thrown 
up the previous day, within fire of the enemy's 
guns, their attention was particularly directed 
to the spot, and throughout the day. shells, 
32, 56, and 68-lb. shots, and even some of 
84-lb. thrown every quarter of a minute from 
the Russian batteries, ploughed up the ground 
in every direction. The bursting of the shells 
along the hills is said to have resembled the fire 
of a park of artillery, and the whizzing of the 
huge shot filled up the intervals between the 
noise of the explosions of the cannon. It is 
almost incredible that so few should have been 
hurt by the Russian fire. The shot and shell 
flew over the earthwork, and bounding and 
bursting on the hills behind, rarely reached the 
summit. When they did top the heights, they 
merely rolled down and lodged harmlessly 
among the tents. The Russians, who usually 
cease firing at sunset, one night continued their 
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fire against the whole lino of the British ap- 
proaches, almost uninterruptedly. Every in- 
stant the darkness was broken by flashee pro- 
ducing the effect of summer lightring—then 
came ¢arkness again, and in a few seconds a 
fainter flash denoting the bursting of a shell. 

The silence in the English camp afforded a 
strange contrast to the roar of the Russian bat- 
teries, to the music, trumpet-calls, and lively 
noises of the encampment of the French, all 
distinctly audible, between the booming of the 
heavy guns. 

At half-past six on the morning of the 17th 
October, fire was simultaneously opened from 
thu long line of lish and French batteries. 
126 pieces (73 on the side of the British, and 
53 on that of their allies) for the first time 

nded to the guns of Sebastopol. 

The enemy replied with spirit from 130 
guns, and for three hours the din was incessant. 
At half-past 9, a Russian shell exploded the 
magazine of the 4th French battery, killing and 
maiming 50 men, and in less than an hour a 
caisson in the first battery was blown up. It 
now became apparent that the French engineers, 
in the construction of their works, had not suf- 
ficiently considered the heavy metal of their 
opponents, for by half-past 10 they had but 
ye batteries in an effective state, and the 
General in command of the artillery, conse- 
quently gave orders to discontinue the fire. 

The English maintained their attack with no 
very marked results, receiving meanwhile little 
injury from the shot and shell of the besieged. 
About 3 o’clock the magazine of the Russian 
Redan battery blew up, destroying or effectually 
damaging every gun init but three. Soon after, 
an English ammunition tumbril caused the 4th 
explosion of the day. 

About mid-day a squadron of the allied fleet, 
towed in by steamers, took up a position in a 
curved line off the mouth of the ostonk and 
within range of Fort Constantine, the Genoese, 
and Quarantine forts, at which they fired for some 
hours without any very marked results beyond 
that of silencing one or two of the minor forts. 

The Agamemnon, besides doing considerable 
execution, sustained for several hours, and at 
only 670 yards distance, the concentrated fire 
of Fort Constantine, the strongest of the Russian 
works. She was struck by no less than 217 
shots, and lost a considerable number of her 
crew. The Britannia, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Dundas, remained during the engagement at 
the respectful distance of 1300 yards from the 
enemy's batteries, from which point of compa- 
rative security she fired many innoxious broad- 
sides ; while the French ships, somewhat further 
to the south and west, failed to produce any 

effect at all commensurate with their enormous 
expenditure of shot and shell. The result of 


their fire may, indeed, be thus summed np, 
Twelve gun-carriages injured, two guns tempo- 
rarily disabled, several embrasures damaged, 
and the ditch partly filled. 

At sunset the sea and land attacks ceased, 
and the ships returned to their anchorage. 

During the succeeding week little occurred 
to vary the ordinary monotony ofasiege. ‘The 
French were actively engaged day and night 
in repairing the damages their works had sus- 
tained. The English replied briskly to the 
fire of the besieged, though their batteries were 
situated at a greater distance from the town 
than those of their allies, having only been in- 
tended from the first as a feint, to occupy the 
attention of the enemy while the French pushed 
forward their parallels which constituted the 
real attack. 

More than once, favoured by the darkness, 
the Russians made nocturnal sorties, which 
kept the pickets and advanced posts on the alert, 
but they rarely caused any appreciable injury, 

The most serious apprehensions of the autho- 
rities at this time were occasioned by the rapid 
diminution of the British army from sickness 
and death. On the 24th October, the British 
division only numbered 16,500 effective men 
out of 35,800 borne on the strength of the 
army. And the average daily drain amounted 
to 50 or 60. While stores of all kinds, hay, 
forage, ammunition, gun-carriages, d&c., were 
becoming more and more scarce. 

Contemporaneously with the operations of 
the Anglo-French army, the enemy were assi- 
duously occupied, not only in strengthening all 
their works, but in throwing up new batteries. 
On the 25th October, they had actually in 
position 230 guns. No less activity was shewn 
on the north side by pushing forward large 
detachments to the relief of the city. 

By the day above named, eleven battalions 
had crossed the Tchernaya, and already threat- 
ened the rear of the British position, and the 
communications with Balaklava. They kept, 
by day, almost entirely out of sight, among the 
gorges and mountain passes, through which run 
the roads to Inkermann and Simpheropol. 

The position at Balaklava, regarded by man 
as almost impregnable naturally, had been still 
further strengthened by the engineers. Five 
redoubts, crowning the summit of as many 
eminences, were each defended by 250 Turks. 
Besides these, there was the camp of the 
Marines, 1,100 feet above the sea, and beneath 
the hills overhanging Balaklava, the camp of 
the gallant 93rd. 

The cavalry lines were somewhat in advance 
of the Highlanders, and between the Turkish 
redoubts and the town. 

Menschikoff and Gortschakoff had evidently 
been feeling their way for some days: and at 
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night, not improbably, the Cossacks had crept 
close to the English pickets, and had observed 
the weakness of a position far too extended for 
adequate offence, and unhappily entrusted to 
the Turks, whom the Russians held in utter 
contempt, notwithstanding the prowess evinced 
by them on the Danube. 

On the 25th, at half-past 7, an orderly, gal- 
loping in from Balaklava, announced at head- 
quarters that a strong body of Russian horse, 
supported by artillery and infantry, was ad- 
vancing, and had nearly dispossessed the Turks 
of the four redoubts entrusted to them. 

The first and fourth divisions were immedi- 
ately put in motion for the scene of action. The 
French also sent a strong body of artillery and 
200 Chasseurs to assist in holding the valley, 
while their third division was getting under 
arms, Sir Colin Campbell who was in com- 
mand of Balaklava, had at the first alarm, 
drawn up his 93rd Highlanders a little in front 
of the road to the village. The marines on 
the heights were under arms, their batteries 
and those of the seamen were manned, while in 
Lord Lucan’s camp, the men who had not yet 
tasted food, nor watered their horses, were 
“saddling in hot haste” and assembling on the 
slope behind the redoubts in front of their camp, 
ready to operate on the approaching squadrons. 

The Turks were now rapidly retreating be- 
fore the Russians, who advanced in considerable 
force preceded by 20 heavy guns. 

Behind the artillery were six compact squad- 
rons of cavalry—three on either flank—and 
then came the dark dense masses of infantry. 

As the Turks fled from their redoubts, the 
enemy seized them and turned the guns upon 
the Highlanders, who calmly waited the ap- 
proach of their adversaries. 

The Russian cavalry halt ; squadron after 
squadron gallop up till they form a compact 
body of 1,500, Dragoons, Lancers, and Hussars. 
They move forward en echelon in two bodies, 
with a third in reserve. The Russians for a 
moment draw breath, and then make one 
furious dash at the Highlanders. The Turks 
fire one volley at the distance of half a mile, 
and run. The 93rd allow the cavalry to ap- 
proach within 500 yards, and then drive into 
them a deadly torrent of Minié balls. At 150 
yards the operation is repeated with more de- 
asive effect. The Russians wheel about and 

y m terror and disorder. 

We condense from Mr. Russell's correspond- 
ence in the Times, a description of this battle 
worthy of Thucydides or Napier :— 


“Bravo Highlanders! well done,” shouted the spec- 
. But events thicken. The Highlanders and their 
ndid front are soon forgotten, men scarcely reflect, 
the 93rd never altered their formation to receive 
that tide of horsemen. “No,” said Sir Colin Campbell, 


“I did not think it worth while to form them even four 
deep!” Our eyes were, however, turned in a moment 
on our own cavalry. We saw Brigadier-General Scar- 
lett in front of his massive squadrons. The Russians— 
evidently corps d’élite—were advancing at an easy gal- 
lop. A forest of lances glistened in their rear, and 
several squadrons of gray-coated dragoons moved up 
quickly to support them. The instant they came in 
sight, the trumpets of our cavalry told that in another 
moment we should see the shock of battle. Lord 
Raglan, his staff, groups of officers, the Zouaves, French 
officers, and bodies of French artillery on the height, 
were spectators of the scene as though they were looking 
from the boxes of a theatre. Nearly every one dis- 
mounted, and not a word was said. The Russians ad- 
vanced at a slow canter, which they changed to a trot, 
and at last nearly halted. Their first line was at least 
double the length of ours—it was three times as deep. 
Behind was a similar line, equally strong and compact. 
They evidently despised their insignificant-looking 
enemy—but their time was come. The trumpets rang 
again through the valley, and the Grays and Enniskil- 
leners went right at the centre of the Russian cavalry. 
The space between them was only a few hundred yards ; 
it was scarce enough to let the horses “ gather way.” 
The Russian line brings forward each wing as our 
cavalry advance, and threatens to annihilate them. 
Turning a little to their left, so as to meet the Russian 
right, the Grays rush on with a cheer that thrills to 
every heart—the wild shout of the Enniskilleners rises 
through the air at the same instant. As lightning 
flashes through a cloud, the Grays and Enniskilleners 
pierced through the masses of Russians. There was a 
clash of steel and a light play of sword blades in the 
air, then the Grays and the redcoats disappear in the 
midst of the quivering columns. In another moment 
we see them emerging and dashing on with diminished 
numbers, and in broken order, against the second line, 
advancing against them to retrieve the fortune of the 
charge. It was a terrible moment. “ God help them! 
they are lost!” was the exclamation of more than one 
man, and the thought of many. With unabated fire 
the noble hearts dashed at theirenemy. It was a fight 
of heroes. The first line of Russians, which had been 
utterly smashed by our charge, and had fled, were com- 
ing back to swallow up our handful of men. By sheer 
steel and sheer courage Scot and Enniskillener were win- 
ning their desperate way through the enemy’s squad- 
rons, and already gray horses and red coats appeared 
at the rear of the second mass, when, with irresistible 
force, like one bolt from a bow, the Ist Royals, the 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards rushed at the remnants of the 
first line of the enemy, went through it as though it 
were made of pasteboard, and, dashing on the second 
body of Russians still disordered by the terrible assault 
of the Grays, put them to utter rout. Thus the 
Russian horse in less than five minutes was flying with 
all speed before a force certainly not half its strength! 
A cheer burst from every lip—in the enthusiasm, officers 
and men took off their caps and shouted with delight. 
The cavalry did not long pursue theirenemy. There 
were not on our side more than four or five men killed 
outright, and our most material loss was from the cannon 
playing on the heavy dragoons afterwards, when cover- 
ing the retreat of our light cavalry. 

And now occurred a melancholy catastrophe which 
affected all with sorrow. It a rs that Brigadier Airey, 
thinking that the Light Cavalry had not gone far enough 
in front when the enemy’s horse fled, gave an order * 





* The following is a literal copy of the order :— 

‘* Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly 
to front, follow the enemy, and try to prevent their car- 
rying away the guns. Troop of Horse Artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on the left. Immediate.” 

* R. Arrey.” 
G 
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in writing to Captain Nolan, to take to Lord Lucan, 
directing his lordship “to advance” his cavalry nearer 
to the enemy. A braver soldier than Captain Nolan the 
army did not possess. He was known to all his arm of 
the service for his entire devotion to his profession. Pro- 
porly led, the British Hussar and Dragoon could, in his 
mind, break square, take batteries, ride over columns of 
infantry, and pierce any other cavalry in the world. He 
thought they had not the opportunity of doing all 
that was in their power, and had missed even such 
chances as they had offered to them—that, in fact, they 
were, in some measure, disgraced. As the Russian 
cavalry retired, their infantry fell back towards the head 
of the valley, leaving men in three of the redoubts they 
had taken, and abandoning the fourth. They had also 
d some guns on the heights over their position. 

heir cavalry joined the reserves, and drew up in six 
solid divisions, in an oblique line, across the entrance to 
the gorge. Six battalions of infantry were placed be- 
hind them, and 30 guns were drawn up along their line, 
while masses of infantry were also collected on the hills 
behind the redoubts, Our cavalry had moved up to the 
— across the valley, on our left, as the ground was 
broken in front, and had halted, When Lord Lucan 
received the order from Captain Nolan, he asked, 
“Where are we to advance to?” Captain Nolan 
pointed with his finger to the line of the Russians, and 
said, “‘ There are the enemy, and there are the guns, 
sir, before them; it is your duty to take them,” or 
words to that effect, according to the statements made 
since his death. Lord Lucan, with reluctance, gave the 
order to Lord Cardigan to advance upon the guns, con- 
ceiving that his orders compelled him to do so. The 
noble earl, though he did not shrink, also saw the fear- 
ful odds against him, It is a maxim of war, that 
“ cavalry never act without a support,” that “ infantry 
should be close at hand when cavalry carry guns, as the 
effect is only instantaneous,” and that it is necessary to 
have on the flank of a line of cavalry some squadrons in 
column, the attack on the flank being most dangerous, 
The only support our Light Cavalry had, was the re- 
serve of Heavy Cavalry at a great distance behind ; the 
infantry and guns being farin the rear. There were no 
squadrons in column at all, and there was a plain to 
charge over, before the enemy’s guns were reached, of 
a mile and a half in length. At 11-10 our Light Cavalry 
Brigade rushed to the front. They numbered altogether 
but 607 sabres. The whole brigade scarcely made one 
effective regiment, according to the numbers of Conti- 
nental armies; and yet it was more than we could spare. 
As they passed towards the front, the Russians opened 
on them with volleys of musketry and rifles. They 
swept proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in all 
the pride and splendour of war. We could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of our senses! Surely that handful 
of men are not going to charge an army in position? 
Alas! it was but too true. They advanced in two lines, 
quickening their pace as they closed. A more fearful 
spectacle was never witnessed, than by those who be- 
held their heroic countrymen rushing to the arms of 
death. At the distance of 1,200 yards the whole line of 
the enemy belched forth, from 30 iron mouths, a flood 
of smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly 
balls. Their flight was marked by instant gaps in our 
ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded 
and riderless. The first line is broken, it is joined by 
the second, sas | never check their speed an instant ; 
with diminished ranks, thinned by these 30 guns, which 
the Russians had laid with the most deadly accuracy, 
with a halo of flashing steel above their heads, and 
with a cheer which was many a noble fellow’s death cry, 
they flew into the smoke of the batteries, but ere they 
were lost from view, the plain was strewed with their 
bodies and with the carcases of horses. They were ex- 
posed to an oblique fire from the batteries on the hills 
on both sides, as well as to a direct fire of musketry. 


Through the smoke we could see their sabres flashing 
as they rode up to the guns, cutting down the gunners 
as they stood. We saw them riding through the guns— 
to our delight we saw them returning, after breaking 
through a column of Russian infantry, and scattering 
them like chaff, when a flank fire of the battery on the 
hill swept them down, scattered and broken as they 
were. Wounded men and dismounted troopers flying 
towards us, told the sad tale—demi-gods could not have 
done what they had failed to do. At the very moment 
when they were about to retreat an enormous mass of 
Lancers were hurled on their flank. Colonel Shewell 
saw the danger, and rode his few men straight at them, 
cutting his way through with fearful loss. The other 
regiments turned and engaged in a desperate encounter, 
With courage too great almost for credence, they were 
breaking their way through the columns, when there 
took place an act of atrocity without parallel in the 
modern warfare of civilised nations. The Russian gun- 
ners, when the storm of cavalry passed, returned to their 
guns. They saw their own cavalry mingled with the 
troopers who had just ridden over them, and, to the 
eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the miscreants 
poured a murderous volley of grape on the mass of struggle- 
ing men and horses, mingling friend and foe in one common 
ruin. It was as much as our heavy cavalry brigade 
could do to cover the retreat of the miserable remnants 
of that band of heroes as they returned to the place they 
had so lately quitted in all the my of life. At 11:35 
not a British soldier, except the dead and dying, was left 
in front of those bloody Muscovite guns. Our loss, as 
far as it could be ascertained, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was no less than 409. 

Captain Nolan was killed by the first shot fired, as he 
rode in advance of the Hussars, cheering them on. 

While this affair was going on, the French made a 
brilliant charge at the battery on our left, which was 
firing on our men, and cut down the gunners; but they 
could not get off the guns without support, and had to 
retreat with the loss of two captains and 50 men out of 
their force of 200 Chasseurs. The heavy cavalry, in 
columns of vp moved slowly back covering the 
retreat of the broken men. The nd was left covered 
with our men and with Wad ae Russians, and we 
could see the Cossacks busy searching the dead. Our 
infantry made a forward movement towards the re- 
doubts, after the cavalry came in, and the Russian in- 
fantry slowly retired towards the gorge; at the same 
time the French cavalry pushed forward on their right, 
and held them in check, throwing out a line of skir- 
mishers, and forcing them to withdraw their guns. The 
Russians from the redoubt, still harassed us with shell 
and shot, and our infantry (First Division) were ordered 
to lie down to escape their effect., The Fourth Division, 
covered by the rising ground and two regiments of 
French infantry, followed by a strong artillery, moved 
on to operate on the Russian right, already threatened 
by the French cavalry. The Russians threw out skir- 
mishers to meet the French skirmishers, and, as it 
would have been madness to have attacked them as 
our light horse had done, the French contented them- 
selves with keeping their position. The Russians, feel- 
ing alarmed at our steady advance, retired from No. | 
redoubt, which was taken possession of by the allies, 
they also abandoned the redoubt No. 2, blowing up the 
magazine; and, as we still continued to advance, they 
blew up and abandoned No. 3, but, to our great regret, 
we were not in force to prevent their taking off seven 
out of nine guns. At 11-48 the Russian line of infantry 
began to retire slowly, and crept up the hills behind the 
first redoubt, in the hope that we should attack them in 
that position ; but it was not our desire to risk a battle, 
and we had already found out that our position was too 
large to be readily defended. We made up our minds, 
therefore, to content ourselves with keeping Balaklava 
and the communication with it open by the westerly and 
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southerly heights behind our camp. The artillery on 
the right of the First Division fired shot and rockets at 
the fifst redoubt, but did little good, nor could the heavy 
guns of the batteries near the town carry 80 far as to 
annoy the Russians. At twelve o’clock an accession to 
the strength of our artillery was made by two French 
batteries which pushed on in support of their cavalry. 
The First Division remained still in line along the route 
to Balaklava. From 12 to 12-15 not a shot was fired 
on either side, but the Russians gathered up their forces 
towards the heights over the gorge, and, still keeping 
their cavalry on the plain, manceuvred in front on our 
right. General Canrobert, who had gone a short time 
previously to inspect the position of his troops from a 
telegraph station near us, returned, and had an animated 
conversation with Lord Raglan. 

Lord Raglan continued on the hill-side all day, watch- 
ing the enemy. About four o’clock, Sir Colin Campbell, 
Sir G. Cathcart, and Lord Cardigan, had interviews 
with Lord Raglan, who evidently listened to their re- 
citals with great interest. General Bosquet joined General 
Canrobert, and there was a long conversation between 
the French and English generals, after which all moved 
down to the valley together, and examined the enemy’s 
position. It was dark ere Lord Raglan returned to his 

uarters. With the last gleam of day we could see the 
n of the enemy’s lances in their old position in the 
valley, and their infantry ually crowned the heights 
on their left, and occupied the road to the village beyond 
Balaklava to the southward. Our guards were moving 


back as I passed them, and the tired troops, French 


and English, were being replaced by a strong French 
division, which was marched down to the valley at five 
o'clock. our operations in the trenches were lost 
sight of in the interest of this melancholy day, in which 
our Light Brigade was annihilated by their own rash- 
ness and by the brutality of a ferocious enemy.” 

We must pass over the intermediate inci- 
dents between the cavalry engagement at Bala- 
klava, and the still more sanguinary battle 
fought at Inkermann on the 5th of November. 

The operations against Sebastopol had con- 
tinued just six weeks. The British infantry 
were reduced to 15,000 effective men; that 
noble band of gallant men was still further 
dwindling at the rate of 400 to 500 weekly, 
and the position of the Allied armies in the 
Crimea, might have been thought critical, 
had not the ground they occupied, been deemed 
secure from all external attack. 

The army on the Tchernaya was computed 
not to number more than 25,000, and little 
apprehension was entertained of any active 
measures from its reputed commander, Osten- 
Sacken. An overweening confidence in them- 
selves, and an undisguised contempt for the 
foe, led in this instance, as it has on former 
occasions, to the commission of a fatal and 
irretrievable error. 

On the morning of November 4, the enemy 
approached Balaklava in two bodies—35,000 
strong—and remained for some time drawn up 
in battle array, just out of range of the British 
guns. Presenty the astounding intelligence 
was brought iu, that another large army was 
pouring in up the plain of Balaklava in open 
column and in the most perfect order, with 
artillery sufficient for 200,000 men. Those 
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who had crossed the Tchernaya, now marched 
towards the north of Sebastopol, where they 
were joined by about 5000 infantry ; they then 
a the heights near Inkermann Light, 
overlooking the whole of the English line of 
defences. ‘Towards 4 o’clock the main body 
took up their quarters on the Tchernaya, at the 
base of the hill on which a 2-gun battery is 
placed, 40,000 in the direction of Balaklava, 
and 30,000 near Inkermann. 

The hill was commanded on the north by 
a still loftier eminence, not in possession of the 
British. ‘Lhis had all along been their weak 
point—yet even under the above circumstances 
nothing was done to remedy the defect—though 
at least an alerte was expected from the be- 
sieged during the night. 

A little after three on the following morning, 
when a heavy fog shrouded every object, the 
various garrisons of the redoubts at Balaklava 
were roused by the noise of large masses of 
troops approaching. Scouts returned with the 
intelligence that an army was in motion to- 
wards them, though, owing to the fog, it was 
impossible to = on what point the attack would 
be directed. ‘To the surprise of all, the right 
of the position at Balaklava, the only point 
from which danger was really set, pe 
not even threatened. The north defences of 
Balaklava are remarkably strong, as they rest 
on the plateau on which the camp is fixed, so 
that an army advancing on the left of Balaklava, 
would be exposed to a tremendous fire in flank 
from the redoubts. Yet it seemed as if it were 
on this point that the attack was directed, and 
all doubts were set at rest by the batteries on 
the left of Balaklava, and also those in the 
rear of the camp, opening fire. What they 
fired at, it is difficult to say, for it was impossible 
to see ten yards beyond the muzzles of the guns. 
Yet the enemy’s artillery could be plainly 
heard, and in its direction the English batteries 
sent shell after shell. At half-past three, the 
Russian artillery returned the fire. Directl 
the flashes of their guns were seen, the British 
artillery fired in that direction. The cannonade 
was hot enough, yet scarcely a man fell on either 
side. About four, a cloud of skirmishers, ad- 
vanced to the brow of the hill on which the rear 
of the camp lines rest. The defence of these 
lines is eutrusted to the Zouaves, who returned 
the musketry, but with the same results as those 
which followed the cannonade. In fact, the 
whole attack was a mere feint to draw off 
attention, while aserious and desperate attempt 
was made to force the entire British position 
on the right, near Tchernaya. 

In the camp, the continued fire in the rear, 
had made some disturbance. The troops were 
got under arms; but, knowing the strength of 
the position in the rear, a were moved. The 
G 
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fire meanwhile had much slackened, when sud- 
denly, near five o’clock, to the surprise of all, 
a most tremendous cannonade was opened from 
the heights near Inkermann, full upon the right 
of the English position. The two-gun battery 
on the hill over the Tchernaya was held by a 
strong party of the 55th. With the first firing 
in the rear they had turned out, and were 
listening to the distant cannonade, when 
some of the men remarked a liar rumbling 
noise at the base of the hill. The darkness 
was so dense that it was impossible to distin- 
= anything. Yet still the noise continued. 

o one suspected it possible that the enemy 
could have got guns up the opposite heights in 
a single night, so the place had been but little 
regarded. Yet from this spot the Russians 
opened fire from ten guns full on the Two-gun 
Battery and the Light and Second Divisions, 
about half a mile in the rear, while the cannon- 
ade at Balaklava was redoubled ; and the instant 
the cannonade in the rear recommenced, all the 
forts, redoubts, and batteries round Sebastopol 
opened simultaneously. 

The scene was awful. The whole camp, 
except to the south, seemed encircled by fire. 
The uproar was deafening, for both sides were 
firing shell, and the showers of these terrible 
explosives, which rained into the camp, baffle 
description. No place was safe. They killed 
men and tore the tents to pieces on ground 
hitherto considered utterly out of range. The 
horror of the scene was increased by the obscur- 
ity, and through the dense air, the artillery 
boomed incessantly. 

The troops remained under arms, but did not 
move ; all knew, that before the real attack the 
artillery would cease and the musketry begin. 
Until then, there was no knowing on which 
point the enemy intended to advance,—it was 
soon heard, 

The picket of the 55th had been lying under 
cover of the walls of the T'wo-gun Battery. 
The fire of the Russian artillery, though 
directed on the battery, had done little harm, 
and the men still lay under cover, when the 
guns ceased. An immense body of men ad- 
vancing was then heard close upon the battery. 
The picket prepared to defend the place, and 
then the great deficiencies of the post were 
discovered. It had no guns nor any banquette 
to enable the infantry to fire over its parapet. 
Had there been one or the other, the Russians 
would never have taken the place ; as it was, 
the men were obliged to crowd to the two 
narrow embrasures, and fire through them as 
they best could. Before they had taken their 
eg at these ports a single minute, all the 

ill round the battery was swarming with the 
advancing enemy. 
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The Russians advanced mass after mass of infantry. 
As fast as one column was broken and repulsed, another 
took its place. For three hours 8,500 British infantry 
contended against four times theirnumber. No wonder 
that at times they were compelled to retire. But they 
came to the charge again. The admirable devotion of 
the officers, who knew they were special objects of 
attack, can never be too highly praised. Nor can the 
courage and steadiness of the few men who were left to 
follow them in this sanguiuary assault on the enemy be 
sufficiently admired. At one time the Russians 
succeeded in getting close to the guns of Wodehouse’s 
and Turner’s batteries, Uncertain whether they were 
friends or foes, our artillerymen hesitated to fire. The 
Russians charged suddenly, bore all resistance down, 
drove away or bayoneted the gunners, and succeeded in 
spiking some of the guns. Their columns gained the 
hill, and for a few instants the fate of the day trembled 
in the balance, but Adams's brigade, Pennefather’s 
brigade, and the light division, made another desperate 
charge, while Dixon’s guns swept their columns, and 
the guards, with undiminished valour, though with a 
sadly decreased front, pushed on again to meet their 
bitter enemies. The roll of musketry, the crash of steel, 
the pounding of the guns were deafening, and the 
Russians as they charged up the heights yelled like 
demons. They advanced, halted, advanced again, 
received and returned a close and deadly fire; but the 
Minié is the king of weapons; Inkermann proved it. 
The regiments of the fourth division and the marines, 
armed with the old and much-belauded Brown Bess, 
could do nothing with their thin line of fire against the 
massive multitudes of the Muscovite infantry, but the 
vollies of the Minié, cleft them like the hand of the 
Destroying Angel, and they fell like leaves in autumn 
before them. About ten o'clock a body of French 
infantry appeared on our right, a joyful sight to our 
struggling regiments. The Zouaves came on at the pas 
de charge. "The French artillery already began to play 
with effect on the right wing of the Russians. Three 
battallions of Chasseurs rushed by, the light of battle 
on their faces. They were accompanied by a battalion 
of the Arab Sepoys of Algiers. Their trumpets sounded 
above the din of battle, and when we watched their 
eager advance right on the flank of the enemy we knew 
the day was won. Assailed in front by our men, broken 
by the impetuosity of our charge, renewed again and 
again, attacked by the French infantry on the right, 
and by artillery all along the line, the Russians began 
to retire, and at twelve o’clock they were driven pell- 
mell down the hill, where pursuit would have been 
madness, as the roads were covered by their artillery. 
They left mounds of dead behind them. Long ere 
they fled, the Chasseurs d’Afrique charged them most 
brilliantly, and inflicted great loss, while the effect of 
this a attack, aided by the advance of our troops, 
seeured our guns, which were only spiked with wood, 
and were soon rendered fit for service. Our own cavalry, 
the remnant of the light brigade, were moved into a 
[aero where it was hoped they might be of service, 

ut they were too few to attempt anything, and whilst 
they were drawn up they lost several horses and some 
men. One officer, Cornet Cleveland, was struck by a 
piece of shell in the side, and has since expired. There 
are now only two officers left with the fragment of the 
17th Lancers—Captain Godfrey Morgan and Cornet 
George Wombwell. At twelve the battle of Inkermann 
seemed to have been won, but the day, which had 
cleared up for an hour so as to enable us to see the 
enemy and meet him, again became obscured. Rain 
and fog set in, and as we could not pursue the Russians, 
who were retiring under, the shelter of their artillery, we 
had formed in front of our lines and were holding the 
battle field so stoutly contested, when the enemy, tak- 
ing advantage of our quietude, again advanced, while 
their guns opened a tremendous fire. 
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General Canrobert, who never quitted Lord Raglan 
for much of the early part of the day, at once directed 
the French to advance and outflank the enemy. In his 
efforts he was most ably seconded by General Bosquet, 
whose devotion was noble. Nearly all his mounted 
escort were down. General Canrobert was slightly 
wounded. His immediate attendants suffered severely. 
The renewed assault was so admirably managed that 
the Russians sullenly retired, still protected by their 
crushing artillery. 

The Russians about ten o’clock, made a sortie on the 
French lines, and traversed two parellels before they 
could be resisted. They were driven back at last with 
great loss, and as they retired they blew up some mines 
inside the Flagstaff Fort, evidently afraid that the 
French would enter pell-mell after them, 

At one o’clock the Russians were again retiring. At 
1:40 Dickson’s two smashed up their artillery, and 
they limbered up, leaving five tumbrels and one gun- 
carriage on the field. 


Such is a brief account of the memorable 
battle of Inkermann, one of the bloodiest that 
has been fought in Europe for many generations. 
The total loss on the side of the Russians 
exceeded 15,000 men, while the English had a 
fearful list of 2,360 deaths and casualties. Four 
General officers—Cathcart, Goldie, Torrens, and 
Strangways, were killed, and Sir George Brown 
was so desperately wounded, that there is little 
hope of his ever taking active command again. 
Besides the above, there were 34 officers killed, 
and 94 wounded. 

Destruction so unwonted amongst the com- 
manding officers, naturally induced men to con- 
sider what might be the fate of the whole army, 
if one of the missiles, to which the commander- 
in-chief, on occasions such as we here described, 
is as freely exposed as the humblest private— 
should even for a time, incapacitate him from 
his duties. 

They saw but an alternative between the 
septuagenarian, General Burgoyne—who, as a 
member of the scientific arm of the service, 
might pssibly wave his privilege—or Sir 
Richard England, whose military career in 
India gave little promise of energetic action at 
the present crisis. We have no inclination tt 
te-open here a controversy which has been dis- 
cussed largely in the Tvmes, and we should 
have forborne to notice it altogether, had not 
the New Quarterly* been‘quoted in the columns 
of our contemporary. 

We sincerely trust, however, that no occasion 
May occur to give rise to such a contingency as 
we have hinted at. 


—_—~ 





* New Quarterly Review, vol. iii., p. 828. 


(To be continued). 





The exultation naturally caused by the glo- 
rious victory of Inkermann, was somewhat 
dimmed by the disaster which befel the Allies 
on the 14th of the samé month. 

The Black Sea was visited on that occasion 
by a hurricane, the like of which no man who 
witnessed it, ever before beheld. In that one 
night of horror, two-and-thirty English trans- 
ports, and more than 300 seamen perished. 
The Prince, a steam-ship of 2,700 tons, with a 
cargo invaluable to the troops at the present 
crisis, and the Sea Nymph were utterly lost. 
Three smaller British steamers were stranded. 

Nor did the men of war escape altogether 
scathless. The Sanspareil, the worst in the 
fleet, went ashore ; the Britannia had five feet 
of water in her hold; the Agamemnon, driven 
ashore, was saved by the skill of her commander; 
the Retribution only avoided destruction b 
throwing overboard her guns; the Terrible 
steamed out bravely from the very surf breaking 
upon the cliffs, though in so doing, so many 
seas broke over her, that ten out of her twenty- 
four furnaces were extinguished. 

The French sustained even greater damage. 
The Henri IV., the most magnificent of their ' 
line of battle ships, went ashore off Eupatoria, 
and the Pluton, a small steamer, was lost. 

When in the little harbour of Balaklava, 
land-locked on every side, ships were dragging 
their anchors, and crashing and grinding against 
each other, it is not difficult to form an opinion 
of the misery endured during that fatal night 
by the troops encamped upon the heights. 
Every tent but one, (that of a civilian,) was 
demolished, and the contents scattered far and 
wide ; a deluge converted the whole surface of 
the country into viscid mud. Horses, in the 
darkness, were careering wildly through the 
camp, the trenches were filled, and for ten 
hours the whole army was without shelter, 
and almost destitute of the means of cooking 
their food. 

Happily supplies were already on their way 
to the Orimea, which partially compensated 
for the losses and privations thus sustained. 
Wooden dwellings, sufficient to lodge 25,000 
men, had been constructed, and dispatched at a 
few days’ notice, and necessaries and comforts 
for the wounded and sick were rapidly for- 
warded by a succession of transports, while 
numerous shipivads of coal, from Heraclea, 
— in some measure the previous dearth 
of fuel. 
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m the Journals and Correspondence of Sir James Porter, 


By his grandson, Sir Groner Larrent, Bart. 2 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 


Sm Grorce Larpent’s grandfather was Am- 
bassador at Constantinople : but this was a 
hundred years ago, and upon the face of its 
title page, Sir George’s book would therefore 
appear to be out of date. Such, however, is not 
the fact. The memoir which commences the first 
volume, and the appendix of Porterian papers 
which occupies the last hundred-and-fifty pages 
of it are mere excrescences. Except for the 
purpose of introducing a quasi historic name 
upon the title page, and giving an “original 
correspondence” character to the book, they had 
better have been omitted. The value of these 
volumes consists in the excellent description they 
contain of Turkey, as she is at the present day. 
Sir George Larpent’s extended experience as a 
merchant, enabled him to treat of the indus- 
trial productions, the mercantile condition, and 
the commerce of Turkey, the trade of the Danu- 
bian principalities, the revenue and finances of 
the empire, and the nature and influence of the 
Greek and Armenian houses of commerce, in 
a satisfactory and authoritative manner. No 
traveller or littérateur could have done this so 
well. The “ History of Turkey ” is, however, 
like the papers of Sir James Porter, a matter 
foreign to the main purpose of the work. It 
is a meagre sketch occupying one chapter and 
sixty pages. We counsel the author to divide 
his work in future editions into two parts. 
His survey of the commerce and resources of 
the Turkish empire will make a very valuable 
book. Sir James Porter's contributions to 
Turkish history may perhaps make another ; 
although we own that we are not of those who 
would greatly value it. 

It certainly is important to know what are 
the resources of a country which we guarantee; 
but, with the exception of the French work of 
Ubicini—which Sir George has used largely, 
correcting it by other authorities,—people have 
hitherto written books upon Turkey only to 
tell us of amber mouth-pieces and harems, 
Greek dancing-girls and revolving dervishes. 
Uur author very properly leaves all this non- 
sense to the professed tourist, and gives us 
two volumes—which may not only be skimmed 
as a circulating library book, but which may 
go up upon the shelves for reference. 

A very important element in the estimate 
of our ally is his— 


REVENUE. 
The customary revenue of Turkey has varied during 


several years, between six hundred and fifty and seven 
Sendvel malities plastres, (ciz millions an a half to 


seven million pounds), These may be divided as fol- 
ows :— 





Piastres. £. 

EEO. siitaedesccscntnanes 220,000,000 ... 2,200,000 
Land Taxes.............. 200,000,000 ... 2,000,000 
Capitation ..........0000 40,000,000 ... 400,000 
Customs . 86,000,000 ... 860,000 
Indirect taxes ............. 150,000,000 ... 500,000 
Tribute of Egypt.......... 30,000,000 ... 300,000 
~ Wallachia... 2,000,000 ... 20,000 

» Moldavia ... 1,000,000... 10,000 

” Servia......... 2,000,000 ... 20,000 
731,000,000 7,310,000 


Of this budget of 7,310,0002. only a very insignificant 
portion (350,000/.) is furnished by the tributary pro- 
vinces. ‘The remainder represents the whole amount of 
taxation in Turkey Proper. 


Further on we find an estimate which seems 
to argue that our friend John Turk, does not 
understand the art of living within his means. 


The budget is made up in the following manner :— 


Piastres. 2. 
The Sultan’s civil list... 75,000,000 ... 750,000 
The civil list of the Sul- 





tana Dowager and the 

married sisters of the 
Sultan . 8,400,000 84,000 
The army 800,000,000 8,000,000 
The MAVy  ..ccccscereeeee 87,500,000 875,000 
Ordnance ...........0s0000 30,000,000 ... 300,000 
The civil service ......... 195,000,000 ... 1,950,000 

Foreign affairs, embas- 
ne, GI): cin dsdieb codices 10,000,000 ... 100,000 
Public works ............. 10,000,000 ... 100,000 
Subvention to the Vacuf 12,000,000 ... 120,000 

Compensation to the hol- 
ders of fiefs ............ 44,000,000 ... 440,000 

Subvention to the Otto- 
man Bank ............ 30,000,000 ... 300,000 
751,000,000 7,510,000 


Sir George Larpent estimates the effective 
strength of the Ottoman active army at 150,000 
men. This is the ordinary peace establishment. 
But there is a reserve of 150,000: there are 
irregulars to the amount of 87,000; and the 
contingents of tributary provinces, including 
Egypt, amount to 121,000—giving a total of 
upwards of half-a-million. Turkey, therefore, 
has men enough to defend her, if she had money 
enough to keep her men in the field, and her 
men had courage enough to stand there. 

We cannot follow our author in his elaborate 
and interesting details of the Turkish army: 
its government division, recruiting places, pay 
and kit. We must, however, find room for his 
account of the “military establishments,” partly 
because it affords to an English reader quite 
a new idea of the resources of the Turks, and 
partly because we English are greatly interested 
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in the hospital accommodation at Constanti- 


nople. 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

As we have already stated, the artillery and engineers 
form a separate department under the orders of Grand 
Master of the Ordnance. _ He has at his disposal a vote 
of 50,000,000 piastres, and is assisted by a special coun- 
cil, composed of two feriks, one of whom is President, 
aliva, two Colonels, a Lieutenant-Col., and a secretary. 

The department of Topkhané includes twelve special 
branches of the service :—the fortresses—the matériel of 
war—the powder manufactories—the cannon foundry at 
Topkhant—the manufactory of small arms at Dolma 
ao. factory at Zeitoun Bournon—the coal mines 
at Herakli—the cannon foundries at Samakor and Praout- 
cha—and the stud and remount stables at Enos—the 
artillery and engineers’ schools. 

The matériel of the Turkish army isin very good con- 
dition. Each order has, besides its tents and stores, a 

iple supply of ammunition, &c., in the stores. 
his branch of service is managed by a Ferik, who, 
at the same time, has charge of the powder magazines. 
The tents in use = army are - gop bell- 
shaped, and pai green for soldiers and company 
officers. Sieaneen are issued to field and superior officers. 
Those of the Pachas are commodious, and divided into 
three or more compartments, with double linings and 
ventilating corridors, which temper heat, ward off mois- 
ture, and serve as dormitories for attendants. Some of 
these marquees are thirty feet in length, and proportion- 
ately wide. The difficulty of striking and transporting 
such cumbrous equipage with an army, accounts for the 
slow progress of the Turkish masses, and for the losses 
they sustain if defeated. The camp equipage of the 
Sultan and army, forms a heavy item of expenditure, 
both for the civil list and war department. The latter 
is under the direction of the Store-keeper General and 
the tent inspector (tchadir eminéh). It being an invari- 
able custom to place troops of all arms under canvass 
during the hot months, the camp equipage is constantly 
complete. 
powder-mills are situated at San Stefano and 
Azalti, on the sea of Marmora, at about a league distant 
from the seven towers. These two establishments, the 
former of which has a steam, the second a hydraulic, 
machine, produce a service powder equal in quality to 
the best European sorts: the quantity stored in the 
= is estimated at 4,000,000 pounds. 
he cannon foundry at Topkhané is a magnificent 
establishment, dating from the time of the great Soly- 
man. It ismanaged by a Lieutenant-Colonel of artillery, 
assisted by a chef de Bataillon and six Majors. It con- 
tains two furnaces of about 24,000 pounds a-piece, and 
about 300 guns of all calibres are made annually. The 
boring and finishing are done by a steam engine of 25- 
horse power. The number of guns in stock was 1,200 
in 1848, and is now supposed to be considerably larger. 

The manufactory of small arms at Dolma Bagtje, a 
Village on the Bosphorus, rear Topkhané, turns out 
about 30,000 muskets annually, without taking repairs 
Into account. About 300 workmen are employed. They 

are enabled, by their division into classes, each class 
mig a distinct article, to arrive at greater uni- 

ity, while at the same time the component parts 
are made with increased rapidity. A steam boring 
engine of 50-horse power is attached to the manufactory, 

was, till recently, superintended by Englishmen, 
who have, however, been replaced by Turks. In the 
chambers above the northern wing is the armoury, toler- 
ably well kept, but not containing more than 500 stand. 

The works at Zeitoun Bournon, for the manufacture 

of steam-engines, and situated on the banks of the sea 
of Marmora, not far from the seven towers, were estab- 
lished about twelve years ago. In addition to the manu- 
facture of Birmingham and Sheffield wares, an “ Ecole 


des Arts et Métiers” was established here, where mathe- 
matics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, &c., are taught 
to the Armenian natives and young Turks on the most 
approved principles, 

The foundry at Samakor, situated about ninety miles 
from Constantinople, on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, possesses twelve furnaces; and annually supplies 
twenty million pounds of lead for bullets, and twelve 
million pounds of iron for edge tools, horse-shoes, &c. 
Another foundry has been recently established at Praout- 
cha, on the Archipelago. . 

Turkey possesses three large horse breeding establish- 
ments, and remount depéts, of which one belongs to the 
artillery and two to the cavalry. The former, recently 
established in the vicinity of the mouths of the Maritya 
at Enos, has received 200 Mecklenburgh fillies, and 400 
Arab mares, obtained from Bagdad, for the purpose of 
crossing and improving the breed. The cavalry remount 
studs are, one in Anatolia, in the government of the 
Muchu of the guard; the other in Roumelia. The 
cavalry and artillery remounts are principally furnished 
by the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
average price allowed for the former is about 8/., and 
for the latter 102. 

Horses for the guards, somewhat larger and better 
bred, are purchased in Thessaly and Albania, where 
more attention is paid to improving the breed ; 12/. is 
allowed for them. Some superior animals may here and 
there be seen, especially in the squadron of negroes 
attached to the Ist lancers. Onthe whole, both sagan 4 
and artillery are under-horsed ; nevertheless, these wea 
and ill-conditioned animals often endure extreme fatigue, 
and perform marches that would destroy the . finest 
European cavalry. Kits and arms, however, are light, 
and the men small and spare; thus Turkish troopers 
rarely ride above fifteen stone.* 

Among the establishments under the charge of the 
Seraskier, we may specially mention the hospitals, 
which are very numerous, and excessively well managed. 

In Constantinople alone there are nine :— 


Imperial Guard. 
Top Kapon, tothe south of Seragliopoint 200 beds. 
Top Tash, Scutari ............sces0e00000 400 ,, 
TEER werrrcccccsccesccvsccccenccscccces | IOP 
Artillery 
BD TERED ccc ocscscccoccecéasqvesseos neq :°* Se, 
BED chs cis becccuieviecees: etc ctdodecaiernsebes * GRD gy 
Line and Redif. 
Miabtaed... 000. creveecsesecsste cisovcsciiddses 1,000 _,, 
Serusker Kapusse.........sccsscseecsereeeee 400 ,, 
Iplik Khana, beyond Eyonb ............ 150 ,, 


Marine and Navy, 
Height between DimitriandPraliPacha 500 ,, 


Total 2,450 beds. 
The hospital of the imperial guard at Topkhand is 
possibly one of the finest of this character in the whole 
of Europe. The majority of the physicians and surgeons 
have studied at European universities, and several are 
foreigners. The other hospitals, however, are not in 
such good condition, and are deficient in many essential 


* The prevalent diseases in cavalry and artillery 
stables are glanders and farcy, which formerly com- 
mitted great ravages ; for it was but lately that officers 
could be induced to allow glandered horses to be separ- 
ated from others in a healthy state, or removed when 
in the last stage. They were left to die in their places, 
or merely dragged forth in the last gasp, to the adja- 
cent cemetery or rubbish ground, where they were torn 
to pieces by the countless dogs, sometimes before life 
was completely extinct. At present diseased horses are 
immediately removed to the infirmary, where a soldier 
from each troop attends to learn farriery. 
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ts. Great exertions have been made by the Ger- 
man directors to put things on a better footing. The 
whole medical de ent is under the superintendence 
of the Hekim Basby, who is said to be profoundly igno- 
rant of all appertaining to the art of healing, Fortun- 
ately, however, cases of sickness are extremely rare in 
the Ottoman army. 

The tan-pits of Beycos, situated on the Asiatic shores 
of the Bespheras, not far from Unkia Skelessi, supply 
all the leather and oil-cloth necessary for the army. 
Two companies of workmen, each consisting of ninety 


men, under the orders of two captains, are daily em- 
ployed in the — ; Mil’ She 
The imperial cloth factory, situated at Irined in Nico- 


media, barely supplies sufficient cloth for the purposes 
of the army, and, it is, in fact, one of the most unsuc- 
cessful establishments in Turkey. As a compensation for 
this, however, the imperial fez fac’ is much more 
successful: it employs 300 hands, under an Armenian 
sub-director, and produces a sufficient supply for the 
army. The surplus are sold in the bazaars without 
tassels for thirty piastres a-piece. 

The author devotes twelve pages to a memoir 
of Omar Pacha, and six to a sketch of the 
career of Guyon: but ourspace is exhausted. We 
had intended to have quoted some passages rela- 
ting to that much over-talked-about remnant of 
a degenerate race—the modern Greeks. It is 
base flattery to liken them to Jews, and the 
Jews very properly, in the Times some weeks 
since, repudiated the comparison as a calumny: 


ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


but they have all the vices of a Jew, without 
his thrift and industry. Impudent, noisy, 
cowardly, and false, they are the “smart” fel- 
lows of the east—they are the adventurers and 
speculators ; the Armenians are the substantial 
merchants. Speaking of what he calls “ the 
degradation of the Greek character,” Sir George, 
says, “ ostentatious pride, empty vanity, con- 
temptuous insolence, acts of tyranny and op- 
pression, attend their prosperity ; deposed, (he 
is speaking of the highest of therace—the Greek 
princes,) you see them dejected, pliant, base, 
grovelling, even to most abject servility. I 
have known them carried before the Stamboul 
Effendi for debt, and deny their own hand- 
writing.” 

We have left ourselves no room to dwell 
upon the chapters that treat of the commercial 
history, the natural and industrial productions, 
and the present mercantile condition of Turkey 
and her tributary provinces. These are mat- 
ters that cannot be shortly epitomized ; but, 
they are, as we have before said, the authorita- 
tive portions of Sir George Larpent’s work; 
and they deserve the close attention of those, 
who influence the opinion or the action of the 
British empire. 





Lives of the Queens of Scotland, by Aayns Srrickuayp. Vol. V. Blackwood. 1854. 


Tarts is the third volume of the Life of Mary 
Stuart, and it comprises the period between the 
birth cf her son, and her forced abdication. 

We have already fully discussed the historical 
question of the blood-guiltiness and bed-guilti- 
ness of the queen of Scots, when dealing with 
Mignet’s life, and with the first volume of this 
biography. The result of Miss Strikland’s 
labours in the state paper office offers no tempta- 
tion to return to the disagreeable subject. She 
produces nothing that in the mind of any one 
accustomed to balance evidence can be esteemed 
as a gossamer’s weight against the substantiel 
evidence already existing. 

As we wish to be perfectly just to Miss 
Strikland, we shall allow her to state her own 
ease. The murder of Darnley is of course the 
great point of this biography—that to which 
all others are comparatively unimportant. 

THE DEATH OF DARNLEY. 

The affectionate terms of conjugal union that subsisted 
between Mary Stuart and Darnley, during his residence 
in the Provost’s house of Kirk-of-Field, are illustrated 
by the following interesting fact: One day the royal 
wife, entering the chamber of her consort unex tedly, 
discovered him in the act of closing letters he had been 
amusing himself during her absence in writing to his 
father. She had had such bitter and repeated cause to 
complain of the inimical manner in which Lord Lennox 
had exerted his paternal influence over the mind of his 


son, that a shade of uneasiness was perhaps perceptible 
in her countenance. Darnley, with equal good sense 
and good feeling, allowed her to read the letters. She 
did so in his presence, and found they were filled with 
her praises and details of her kind attentions to himself, 
assuring his father “that he was pow satisfied that she 
was entirely his ”—ex ing at the same time “ his 
confident hope that things would change for the 
better.” Transported with joy at so gratifying a testi- 
monial of her husband’s love and sincere appreciation of 
her affectionate conduct, Mary tenderly embraced and 
kissed him many times, and told him “how much 

leasure it gave her to see that he was satisfied with 

er, and that no lingering cloud of jealousy or suspicion 
was hovering on his mind.” The recollections of that 
sweet moment must have been consolatory to Mary in 
the long years of misery that were destined to succeed 
the tantalising hopes of domestic happiness with which 
it flattered her. 

Darnley, by way of employing his solitude profitably, 
had combined a course oF devotional exercises with the 
sanitary process prescribed by his physicians, having 
made what the church of which he was a member 
terms “a retreat,” or interval of self-recollection, pen- 
ance and prayer, preparatory to his reappearance on the 
arena of public life. Reconciled both to his consort 
and himself, he was rapidly recovering his health and 
strength, and expected to resume his place in the world 
under auspicious circumstances. On Sunday, February 


9—the last he was to spend in life—* he heard mass 
devoutly,” we are told. He was now arriving at years 
of discretion, had seen and acknowledged his faults, and 
—— to become all his royal wife could desire. She 

ad accepted his penitence, and the influence of theif 
spiritual directors would in all probability be successfully 
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exerted to prevent future quarrels between them, and 
to insure the education of their son in the tenets of the 
Church of Rome. These were alarming contingencies 
to every member of the confederacy banded against him, 
and to Bothwell as much as to any one. The Queen 
had arranged to hold a court at Holyrood Abbey on 
Monday, February 10, for the farewell audience of the 
Savoyard ambassador, Count Moretta, and his suite. 
She probably intended that her husband should reappear 
in state with her; but that dismal morrow, which his 
eyes were never to behold, dawned under circumstances 
of woe and horror that rendered all appointments of 
human wisdom or policy nugatory. 

The wder, brought by Bothwell’s order from 
Dunbar, had been conveyed on the Saturday evening to 
his lower apartments in Holyrood Abbey, by his vassal 
kinsman, John Hepburn of Bolton. The acting com- 
mittee for the murder then hasted forward their opera- 
tions, with full intent that the deed should be enter- 
prised on the Sunday soon after midnight. The Earl 
of Moray, true to his cautious policy, in order to be out 
of the way while inferior villians performed the butcher’s 
work, requested the Queen’s permission “to cross into 
Fifeshire to visit his lady, who had sent word to him,” 
he said, “that she was ill of a burning fever, much 
swollen, with pustules breaking out all over her,” 
which, if true, was probably an attack of small-pox. 
The Queen entreated him to delay his departure only 
one day, to assist at her court to be holden on the 
morrow for the leave-taking of the Savoyard ambassade. 
Moray protested “ the impossibility of delay, as his wife 
was in danger of premature childbirth, and might pos- 
sibly be dead before he arrived, unless he used despatch 
in hastening to her.” Feminine humanity forbade 
the Queen to detain him after this piteous plea for 
immediate permission to depart, however unseasonable 
the absence of her principal minister of state might be 
from her diplomatic cirele on the morrow. 

“At nine o’clock on the Sunday morning,” says 
Hubert, in his first confession, ‘I went to the Queen’s 
chamber, where I heard the news that my Lord of 
Moray had been to take his leave of the Queen, to go 
and see my lady his wife. I instantly perceived by 
these words that he did so in order to get him out of 
the way of the wicked deed-doing, and remembered the 
words I had said of my Lord of Moray to my Lord of 
Bothwell, and his rejoinder—namely: ‘My Lord of 
Moray will neither help nor hinder in the matter; but 
it’s all one.’” This observation being permitted to go 
forth uncontradicted by Moray, is a strong corroboration 
of his guilty cognisance of the intended murder. The 
occult inspirer of all the various agencies employed in 
the mysterious tragedy thus glided off the stage, leaving 
to them the danger, the responsibility, and the penalty 
of its consummation. Moray’s conduct in regard to 
this formidable yo yar was clearly dictated by the 
same feeling, which, a few months later, he boldly ex- 
pressed in regard to a less dangerous enemy: “ If he 
purposes, as 1 understand, our destruction, and to cut 
our throats, ye shall be assured that we shall find 
remedy, and cut his, and all them that would do so, 
rather than our own should be cuttit.” 

It was affirmed by Lord Herries, “that Moray, as he 
Was crossing the ferry, the same evening he left Edin- 
burgh, on his passage into Fifeshire, observed to one of 
his dependents, a gentleman of that country, ‘ this 
hight, ere morning, the Lord Darnley shall lose his 
life.’” Lord Lindsay, of the Byres—Moray’s sister’s 
husband—stoutly denied that his -brother had ever 
used such words, and gave the lie direct to Herries, who, 
as he spoke from hearsay, could not prove his assertion ; 
hor was it likely that a statesman so cautious and feline 
in his practice as Moray would have committed himself 
by such plain speech. Hearsay had interpreted too 
pn | the oracular intimation which Moray had 

to his own creatures, in the malignant excite- 


ment of his spirit, as the appointed hour drew nigh. 
“ This night the king will be cured of all his maladies!” 
—a sarcastic equivoque, which might have been verified 
as a loyal prediction by the happy recovery of the 
princely invalid, if the cruel purpose of the assassins had 
proved abortive. 

The following incident, which is gravely related by 
Buchanan as one of the prodigies at that time accompany- 
ing, or rather a little preceding the regicide, leads to the 
inference that it was an event not unexpected in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrews; ‘“‘ One James Lundin, a 
Fife gentleman, having been long sick of a fever, about 
noon-day, before the king was killed, lifted himself a 
little out of bed, as if he had been astonished, and cried 
out to those who stood by him, with a loud voice, ‘ go 
help the king, for the parricides are just now murdering 
him!’ and a little while after he called out with a 
mournful tone, ‘now it is too late to help, for he is 
already slain.’ He himself died shortly after he had 
uttered these words.” 

But while the passions, the superstitions, or the 
consciences of those privy to the fell design, to which so 
many of the peers and and privy councillors of Scot- 
land were pledged, were variously affected as the hour 
for its ent drew near, and omens and presages of 
the tragic event astonished the marvellous in the 
‘kingdom of Fife,” all went on merrily in Edinburgh. 
That fatal Sunday was a day of unwonted festivity in 
the court. It was the last gay day in Mary Stuart’s 
reign and life. The nuptial knot was duly tied in the 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood between Sebastian Paiges and 
his true-hearted Scotch bride, the faithful Margaret 
Carwood. The queen had provided the wedding-dinner, 
which she honoured with her presence, and having 
promised to return to the mask and ball in the evening, 
‘and to put the bride to bed,” she visited Darnley at 
the house of Kirk-of-Field, with whom she spent some 
time. At four o’clock, she, with all her nobles, supped 
at the banquet to which she had been invited by 
the Bishop of Argyll, to meet the departing members 
of the Savoyard ambassade. When she rose from table, 
she was attended by all the great nobles present to the 
house of Kirk-of-Field, where she brought them with 
her into her husband’s chamber, for them to pay their 
devoir to him, and probably their first compliments of 
congratulation on his recovery. This was evidently a 
small state-reception or court, held in Darnley’s hall, to 
amuse him, and pass the interval between her return 
from the four o’clock episcopal supper, and going to the 
masked ball at Holyrood, to which she had promised to 
give her nce. Meantime Bothwell, instead of 
attending her Majesty with the other nobles to the 
house of Kirk-of-Field, slipped away in the bustle of the 
uprising from the bishop’s table, and went to hold a 
secret council with his ruffian rout, in the hall of his 
lower a ents at Holyrood Abbey, where the 
gunpowder that had been brought in the night before 
by Hepburn, of Bowton, was standing in a trunk and a 
leathern mail. These, by his direction, were conveyed 
by his porter, William Powrie and Pat Wilson his 
tailor, down the Blackfriars’ Wynd, and through the 
garden-gate into the Provost’s house at Kirk-of-Field. 

There are several discrepancies in the depositions of 
the tortured witnesses who assisted in the preparations 
for the crime—Powrie swearing “ that the trunk and 
mail were carried on two of Bothwell’s horses,” and 
Hay of Tallo deposing “ that they were carried at two 
several times on a gray nag Belonging to Herman, 
Bothwell’s page.” One of these depositions is therefore 
false, Spa both ; for what reliance can be placed on 
avowals wrung through the infliction of mortal agony, 
from persons of evil lives, from whom the devotion of 
martyrs to the cause of truth can never be expected ? 
One thing, however, is certain, that not one of the 
depositions of Bothwell’s servants and vassals tends in 
the slightest degree to criminate the queen, and that 
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with their dying breath several of them declared her 
innocence in the face of God and the people of Edinburgh. 

Bothwell, who seems to have performed much work 
in a very little time after he had metand issued his orders 
to his meiné, in the hall or lobby of his lower suite of 
apartments at Holyrood House, paid a short visit to his 
lady mother, stepped into the laird of Ormiston’s lodg- 
ings at the house of Kattie Thome, in the Blackfriars’ 
Wynd, and after conferring with him and Hob Ormiston, 
took them with him into the Cowgate, in quest of Hep- 
burn and Hay. Meeting these he gave them their cue, 
and sent them to receive the powder of Powrie and 
Wilson, at the gate of the Blackfriars’ Garden, then 

ed to the house of Kirk-of-Field, in company 
with Hubert, whom he charged “to admit the three 
lairds first into the house, through the postern, and then 
into the queen’s chamber, to deposit the powder.” 

“ Alas, my lord!” cried Hubert in despair, “ you 
command me to my death.” 

“ Have I ordered you to do anything?” asked Both- 
well. 
ma My lord, I know it will be my death,” repeated 

ubert. 

“But tell me why?” demanded Bothwell. “If I 
had commanded thee to do what the others are about 
to do, thou mightest have said so, but I know well thou 
hast no heart. The others shall do it all without thee. 
They can enter very well without thee, for there is not 
a door in that house to which they have not got keys.” 

By the time they reached the house at Kirk-of-Field, 
Hubert reluctantly consented to do as he was required. 
Bothwell, leaving him in the little court below, ascended 
to the king’s chamber, where the bos was entertaining 
her consort and the noble circle she had brought there 
to pay their court te him. Hubert went into the 
kitchen, and asked the cook to give him a candle, which 
he lighted, and then admitted Hepburn and Hay into 
the queen’s bed-room. Finding it difficult to bring the 
t and mail in at the garden wicket, they took out 
the powder which was in pokes or bags. ese they 
carried into the queen’s chamber, and threw them down 
on the floor. hwell, meantime, hearing more of 
their operations than he liked, became alarmed, and 
hastening down stairs to them, exclaimed, ‘“‘ my God, 
what a din ye make! They may hear above all ye do.” 
Then observing Hubert, he roughly asked what he did 
there, and bade him follow him upstairs into the king’s 
chamber. 

“I did so,” continues Hubert, “ and placed myself by 
my Lord of Argyll, with whom my Lord of Bothwe 
was talking; and the said Lord of Argyll gave me a 
caress, by putting his hand on my back, but without 
speaking a word to me.” 

This simple statement confutes Buchanan’s assertion, 
“ that the appearance of Hubert was the signal precon- 
certed between the queen and Bothwell that all things 
were ready for her de ,” since, it , he 
followed Bothwell’s heels “and remained Nar t ~ 
space that one might repeat a pater noster before the 
queen rose to depart.” If Mary had had any knowled, 
of the designs of the conspirators, she would not surely 
have been guilty of the temerity of bringing her nobles 
with her from the bishop’s banquet as she undoubtedly 
did, and introducing them into the house—so small a 
house withal—while Bothwell and his people were 
cecupied in depositing, in her own chamber, the fatal 
combustibles destined to effect her husband’s destruction 
the same night. “ Mary,” as the honest American 
biographer, acob Abbott, pithily observes, “was no 
fool, and therefore it is not reasonable to suppose she 
acted in a manner so truly absurd.” 

The nobles who had attended the queen to the house 
of Kirk-of-Field were waiting to escort her to Holyrood 
Abbey, where she had arranged to sleep that night ; but 
Daruley being more than usually reluctant to part with 
her, she continued to linger by his side till it was more 


than time for an invalid like him to have been in bed. 
It was not, indeed, till the eleventh — that she Le 
to d , 0 ing as she did so, “ that it was 
pay ory BA but she must not break her 
mise to Bastian and his bride.” Darnley, in lover- 
ike mood, desiring still to detain her, she drew a 
valuable ring from her finger, and placing it on his asa 
pledge of her affection, ki embraced him with 
eudearing words of leave-taking and promises that she 
would soon return to visit him again; and so they 
parted to meet in life no more. 

Mary’s conduct on this occasion has been attributed to 
hypocrisy by those whose interest it was to impute her 
husband’s murder to her, and who have been reduced 
to so many palpable falsehoods and perversions of facts 
to make out a case against her, But even if she had 
been as guilty as Buchanan was employed by the 

rs of her throne to paint her, what object, it ma 

be asked, could she have to gain by su 
demeanour? Was it to c Bothwell that she 
lavished caresses on his intended victim? The most 
itiless ruffian in the world would have turned away in 
orror from a woman playing a part so fiend-like. 
Was it to imposeron the other nobles? They were no 
friends of Darnley—nay, were for the most part banded 
against him. Was it to delude himself? That had 
heen needless trouble, if she were in the plot, and knew 
he had not three hours of life remaining. It is indeed 
impossible to assign a motive for her feigning tenderness 
it was so natural for her to feel, and feeling to expressin 
return for his lover-like reluctance to part with her, 
especially when she was leaving him to join a gay 
scene in which he was not in a condition to participate, 
though fond of pleasure and just at the age to enjoy 8 
mask and bridal ball. The following report made by the 
French envoy, the Lord of Clernault, who had opporta- 
nities of obtaining correct information from his country- 
men and women in her household, affords both interest- 
ing and im evidence as to the conduct of Queen 
Mary ; “ The king being lodged at one end of the city 
of Edinburgh and the Queen at the other, the said lady 
came to see him on a Sunday evening, which was the 
ninth of this month, about seven o’clock, with all the 
principal lords of her court; and after having remained 
with him two or three hours, she withdrew to attend 
the bridal of one of her gentlemen, according to her 
mise; and if she had not made that promise, it is 
lieved that she would have remained till twelve or 
one o'clock with him, seeing the good understanding 
and union in which the said lady queen and the king 

her husband had been living for the three weeks.” 

The queen was probably conveyed to Hol Abbey 
in her litter, on account of the distance, which is three 

uarters of a mile, and the dirty state of the streets at 
that period and season of the year. Powrie, in his 
deposition, states “ that as he and his assistant, Wilson, 
were carrying the empty powder trunk and mail back, 
up through the Blackfriars’ Wynd, they saw the queen's 
grace ganging before them with lighted torches.” These 
would be borne, according to the custom of the times, 
by her noble attendants, forming a double line on either 
side the person of their liege lady, preceded and fol- 
—_ by her inferior officers and their servants with 
inks. 

“Immediately her majesty arrived at the Abbey,” 
deposes that reluctant accomplice in the murder, Ni- 
cholas Hubert, ‘she ascended to the room, and entered 
where the bridal was held; as for me, I withdrew my- 
self into a corner, where my Lord Bothwell seeing me, 
came to me, and asked ‘what I meant by putting on 
that dismal look before the queen?’ adding ‘ that, if I 
did so, he would dress me in such a fashion as I had 
never been before.’” Now, it must be plain to every 
one that, if the queen had been a party to the crime, 


Bothwell would not have menaced his wretched tool on 
account of his wearing a dismal countenance before her, 
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but exhorted him not to excite, by his looks and man- 
ner the suspicions of the company assembled to share 
in the festivities of that gay evening. But clearly it 
was her observation that was dreaded, lest she should 
inquire the cause of Hubert’s dejection, and his agitated 
replies give rise to questions of a more alarming nature, 
tending to the discovery of his villainy, and that of her 
other most trusted officers of state, who were associated 
with him in the confederacy for Darnley’s murder. As 
the queen did not arrive at Holyrood Abbey till past 
eleven, which was very late for an evening entertainment 
in the sixteenth century, she did not tarry quite an hour 
in the ball-room, but retired with the bride and her 
other ladies just before midnight, The company then 
broke up and dis . Mary was attended on that 
last gay evening of her life and reign by the Countesses 
of Mar, Atholl, and Bothwell, among others of the noble 
matrons of Scotland. These would have been substan- 
tial witnesses to bring forward against her, if her con- 
duct had, in the slightest manner, deviated from that 
which beseemed a queen and a virtuous woman; but, 
so far from impugning her character, they have borne 
testimony in her favour: Lady Bothwell, by refraining 
from imputing blame to her in any way, regarding her 
marriage with Bothwell; Lady Mar, by teaching the 
infant prince to love and venerate his hapless mother ; 
and Lady Atholl, by petitioning, after her husband’s 
death, for leave to come and share the hardships of poor 
Mary’s comfortless English prison-house—and more than 
that, forshe was desirous of bringing her youthful daughter 
with her, to assist her in waiting on her captive sovereign, 
and bearing her company, and this without salary or 
of reward. Can it be supposed that any noble 
would have permitted, much less desired, such 
domestication for her young daughter, unless perfect] 
satisfied of the innocence of Queen Mary? It is, indeed, 
a fact that ought to outweigh the implications of ten 
thosuand anonymous letters and political libels, like those 
Buchanan was employed to write in her defamation by 
Moray, Morton, Lethington, and the other secret-ser- 
vice-men of England. 
After the queen had retired, Bothwell, according to 
the depositions of Powrie, Dalgleish, and Hubert, went 
into his chamber, “ and changed his velvet hose 
mented and trussed with silver, and his black satin 
doublet of the same fashion, for a pair of black hose, 
and a white canvass doublet, and took his long riding- 
cloak of sad English cloth, called ‘the new colour,’ 
about him, and, attended by the said deponents, 
Powrie, Dalgleish, Wilson, and Hubert, went down 
the turnpike stair leading from his high chamber, over 
the gateway in Holyrood Abbey, through a postern 
door into the queen’s garden, and so by the back of the 
Mint and stables towards the Canongate. As they came 
by the entry of the queen’s south garden, one of the 
sentinels who stood at the gate leading to the outer 
close challenged them : ty ing, ‘Who goes there?’ 
They answered, ‘ Friends.’ ‘What friends?’ asked 
the sentinel. ‘Friends to my Lord Bothwell,’ was their 
reply, and they were allowed to pass. When they came 
up the Canongate to the Nether Bow, they found it 
locked. Pat. Wilson called to John Galloway, the 
— to come down and open the port for them. 
ohn Galloway was in no haste to comply with the 
a. ; and when at last he came down, after 
em some time waiting, roughly inquired of 
them ‘what they did out of their beds at that time of 
night?’” ‘The answer to this would be obviously, that 
they were returning from the bridal ball and mask at 
the Abbey. They were allowed to pass through the gate, 
and calling * ager ge house, inquired for the Laird of 
m; being to e was not there, they passed 
through aclose below Blackfriars’ Wynd, and A the 
gate of the Black Friars, till they came to the back-wall 
or dyke of the town. Bothwell and Hubert passed in 
over the wall, and told the others to tarry for them there, 


their object being now to fire the powder, which the 
afore-named witnesses in swearing “had been 
deposited on the floor of the qneen’s bedroom, imme- 
diately under the king’s chamber.” No mention is 
made, in the examinations of any of these unhappy 
men, of the mines that had been privily sunk in the 
vaults and foundations of the building. It is, however, 
distinctly stated, both in the letter of the privy council, 
and on the trial of Morton, by whom the fact was not 
denied, in that also of Archibald Douglas, and in the 
indictment of John Binning, the servant of Archibald 
Douglas, when at last arraigned as accomplices in this 
mysterious murder, “‘ that mines were sunk by them and 
their assistants in the vaults and angles of the walls of 
the house, by which it was overthrown and blown u 
from the foundations.” Malcolm Laing resists this evi- 
dence, assigning as his reason, that “ there could have 
been no time for mines to have been sunk after the 
arrival of the royal pair.” It was, of course, done before 
their arrival by the master of the house, who was one 
of the conspirators, his brother Sir James Balfour, 
Lethington, Morton, and Archibald Douglas, with the 
assistance of their servants, unknown to the blundering 
Border chief and his on, ee were thus, when 
en in firing the superficial train they had been 
Schad into the cicldad folly of scattering in the 
queen’s chamber, ‘in imminent peril of “ hoisting with 
their own petard.” It is more t probable that the 
secret mining company—to wit, Lethington, Morton, 
the two Balfours, and Archibald Douglas—calculated on 
this result taking place, for they were as false to him as 
they were to their sovereigns, ay, and, as they proved 
in the sequel, to each other. 

The effect of the fire on the train scattered on the 
floor of the queen’s chamber would have been, to blow 
up the ceiling of that apartment, the floor of the king’s 
chamber, his bed, and the roof of the building, but 
assuredly not to tear up the basement of the house— 
for every explosion of powder bursts upward, scattering, 
of course, the surrounding walls, but not descending to 
the foundations, unless as the event demonstrated they 
had been undermined and charged with a sufficient 
portion of the same dreaded combustible. That this 
was the case, is proved beyond dispute, by the fact that 

t stones ten feet in length were dislodged from the 
‘oundations of the house and hurled to a distance. 

Notwithstanding the general agreement in the deposi- 
tions of Bothwell’s servants as to the leading points tend- 
ing to prove him the leader of the ruffian band by whom 
the Provost’s house at Kirk-of-Field was blown up, there 
are some of those discrepancies on minor points which 
never are to be found in a plain ungarbled narrative of 
facts. Thus Powrie, Bothwell’s porter, swears, ‘that 
he was sent by John Hepburn to purchase a six-half- 
penny candle of Geordie Burns’ wife in the Cowgate ;” 
while Hubert affirms, with far greater probability, ‘that 
he went into the kitchen and asked the cook for a 
candle which he lighted there.” Surely there would 
be no lack of candles in a royal lodging; and if the 

ueen were in the plot as asserted by those who made 
the tragic death of her husband a pretext for robbing 
her of her throne, all things required for the perpetra- 
tion of the crime would have been ready for the use of 
Bothwell and his gang. John Hepburn and Hay, of 
Tallo, de , “ that the train in the queen’s chamber 
was fired by them at two o’clock on the Monday morn- 
ing, February 10, by means of a lunt, or soft tow rope, 
of which they ignited one end and placed the other in a 
small wooden trough, that it might burn gradually till 
it reached the powder; that after locking the three 
doors after them, they rejoined Bothwell and his servants 
in the yard, where they stood to watch the event a 
quarter of an hour; that Bothwell, growing impatient, 
asked “if there were not any place where - could see 
if the lunt were still burning?” To which they replied, 
“there was only one window through the gable to the 
H 2 
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with their dying breath several of them declared her 
innocence in the face of God and the people of Edinburgh. 

Bothwell, who seems to have performed much work 
in a very little time after he had metand issued his orders 
to his meiné, in the hall or lobby of his lower suite of 
apartments at Holyrood House, paid a short visit to his 
lady mother, stepped into the laird of Ormiston’s lodg- 
ings at the house of Kattie Thome, in the Blackfriars’ 

ynd, and after conferring with him and Hob Ormiston, 
took them with him into the Cowgate, in quest of Hep- 
burn and Hay. Meeting these he gave them their cue, 
and sent them to receive the powder of Powrie and 
Wilson, at the gate of the Blackfriars’ Garden, then 

ed to the house of Kirk-of-Field, in company 
with Hubert, whom he charged “to admit the 
lairds first into the house, through the postern, and then 
into the queen’s chamber, to deposit the powder.” 

“ Alas, my lord!” cried Hubert in despair, “ you 
command me to my death.” 

asi I ordered you to do anything?” asked Both- 
well. 
=i My lord, I know it will be my death,” repeated 

ubert. 

“But tell me why?” demanded Bothwell. “If I 
had commanded thee to do what the others are about 
to do, thou mightest have said so, but I know well thou 
hast no heart. The others shall do it all without thee. 
‘They can enter very well without thee, for there is not 
a door in that house to which they have not got keys.” 

By the time they reached the house at Kirk-of-Field, 
Hubert reluctantly consented to do as he was required. 
Bothwell, leaving him in the little court below, ascended 
to the king’s chamber, where the queen was entertaining 
her consort and the noble circle she had brought there 
to pay their court te him. Hubert went into the 
kitchen, and asked the cook to give him a candle, which 
he lighted, and then admit ape and Hay into 
the queen’s bed-room. Finding it difficult to bring the 
t and mail in at the garden wicket, took out 
the powder which was in pokes or bags. ese they 
carried into the queen’s chamber, and threw them down 
on the floor. Bothwell, meantime, hearing more of 
their operations than he liked, became alarmed, and 
hastening down stairs to them, exclaimed, “‘ my God, 
what a din ye make! They may hear above all ye do.” 
Then observing Hubert, he roughly asked what he did 
there, and bade him follow him upstairs into the king’s 
chamber. 

“I did so,” continues Hubert, “ and placed myself 
my Lord of Argyll, with whom my Lord of Bothwe 
was talking; and the said Lord of yll gave me a 
caress, by putting his hand on my back, but without 
speaking a word to me.” 

Fy simple eager ep ye n, 
“ the appearance of Hul was the precon- 
certed persia the queen and Bothwell that all things 
were ready for her de ,” since, it a , he 
followed Bothwell’s h “and remained it the 
space that one might repeat a pater noster before the 
queen rose to —— If Mary had had any knowled, 
of the designs of the conspirators, she would not surely 
have been guilty of the temerity of bringing her nobles 
with her from the bishop’s banquet as she undoubtedly 
did, and introducing them into the house—so small a 
house withal—while Bothwell and his people were 
cecupied in depositing, in her own chamber, the fatal 
combustibles destined to effect her husband’s destruction 
the same night. “Mary,” as the honest American 
biographer, acob Abbott, pithily observes, “ was no 
fool, and therefore it is not reasonable to suppose she 
acted in a manner so truly absurd.” 

The nobles who had attended the queen to the house 
of Kirk-of-Field were waiting to escort her to Holyrood 
Abbey, where she had arranged to sleep that night ; but 
Darnley being more than usually reluctant to part with 
her, she continued to linger by his side till it was more 


than time for an invalid like him to have been in bed. 
It was not, indeed, till the eleventh hour that she rose 
to depart, observing as she did so, “that it was later 
than she had thought, but she must not break her 
ise to Bastian and his bride.” Darnley, in lover- 
ike mood, desiring still to detain her, she drew 4 
valuable ring from her finger, and placing it on his as a 
edge of her affection, kissed embraced him with 
eudearing of leave-taking and promises that she 
would soon return to visit him again; and so they 
parted to meet in life no more. 

Mary’s conduct on this occasion has been attributed to 
hypocrisy by those whose interest it was to impute her 
husband’s murder to her, and who have been reduced 
to so many palpable falsehoods and perversions of facts 
to make out a case against her, But even if she had 
been as guilty as hanan was employed by the 
usurpers of her throne to paint her, what object, = 
be asked, could she have proposed to gain by 
demeanour? Was it to c Bothwell that she 
lavished caresses on his intended victim? The most 

itiless ruffian in the world would have turned away in 

orror from a woman playing a part so fiend-like, 
Was it to imposeron the other nobles? They were no 
friends of Darnley—nay, were for the most part banded 
against him. Was it to delude himself? That had 
heen needless trouble, if she were in the plot, and knew 
he had not three hours of life remaining. It is indeed 
impossible to —_ a motive for her feigning tenderness 
it was so natural for her to feel, and feeling to ss 
return for his lover-like reluctance to part with her, 
especially when she was leaving him to join a gay 
scene in which he was not in a condition to participate, 
though fond of pleasure and just at the age to enjoy a 
mask and bridal ball. The following report made by the 
French envoy, the Lord of Clernault, who had opportu- 
nities of obtaining correct information from his country- 
men and women in her household, affords both interest- 
ing and im t evidence as to the conduct of Queen 
Mary ; “The king being lodged at one end of the city 
of Edinburgh and the Queen at the other, the said lady 
came to see him on a Sunday evening, which was the 
ninth of this month, about seven o'clock, with all the 
principal lords of her court; and after having remained 
with him two or three hours, she withdrew to attend 
the bridal of one of her gentlemen, according to her 
ise; and if she had not made that promise, it is 
lieved that she would have remained till twelve or 
one o'clock with him, seeing the good understanding 
and union in which the said lady queen and the king 
her husband had been living for the last three weeks.” 

The queen was probably np to Hol Abbey 
in her litter, on account of the di , which is three 

uarters of a mile, and the dirty state of the streets at 
that period and season of the year. Powrie, in his 
deposition, states “ that as he and his assistant, Wilson, 
were carrying the empty powder trunk and mail back, 
up through the Blackfriars’ Wynd, they saw the queen's 
grace ganging before them with lighted torches.” These 
would be borne, according to the custom of the times, 
by her noble attendants, forming a double line on either 
side the person of their liege Ley, preceded and fol- 
— by her inferior officers and their servants with 

nks. 

“Immediately her majesty arrived at the Abbey,” 
deposes that reluctant accomplice in the murder, Ni- 
cholas Hubert, “she ascended to the room, and entered 
where the bridal was held; as for me, I withdrew my- 
self into a corner, where my Lord Bothwell seeing me, 
came to me, and asked ‘what I meant by putting on 
that dismal look before the queen?’ adding ‘ that, if I 
did so, he would dress me in such a fashion as I had 
never been before.’” Now, it must be plain to every 
one that, if the queen had been a to the crime, 


Bothwell would not have menaced his wretched tool on 
account of his wearing a dismal countenance before her, 
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but exhorted him not to excite, by his looks and man- 
ner the suspicions of the company assembled to share 
in the festivities of that gay evening. But clearly it 
was her observation that was dreaded, lest she should 
inquire the cause of Hubert’s dejection, and his agitated 
replies give rise to questions of a more alarming nature, 
tending to the discovery of his villainy, and that of her 
other most trusted officers of state, who were associated 
with him in the confederacy for Darnley’s murder. As 
the queen did not arrive at Holyrood Abbey till past 
eleven, which was very late for an evening entertainment 
in the sixteenth century, she did not tarry quite an hour 
in the ball-room, but retired with the bride and her 
other ladies just before midnight. The ar then 
broke up and dispersed. was attended on that 
last gay evening of her life and reign by the Countesses 
of Mar, Atholl, and Bothwell, among others of the noble 
matrons of Scotland. These would have been substan- 
tial witnesses to bring forward against her, if her con- 
duct had, in the slightest manner, deviated from that 
which beseemed a queen and a virtuous woman; but, 
so far from impugning her character, they have borne 
testimony in her favour : Lady Bothwell, by refraining 
from imputing blame to her in any way, regarding her 
marriage with Bothwell; Lady Mar, by teaching the 
infant prince to love and venerate his hapless mother ; 
and Lady Atholl, by petitioning, after her husband's 
death, for leave to come and share the hardships of poor 
Mary’s comfortless English prison-house—and more than 
that, forshe was desirous of bringing her youthful daughter 
with her, to assist her in waiting on her captive sovereign, 
and bearing her company, and this without salary or 
of reward. Can it be supposed that any noble 
would have permitted, much less desired, such 
domestication for her young daughter, unless perfect] 
satisfied of the innocence of Queen Mary? It is, tadleod, 
& fact that ought to outweigh the implications of ten 
thosuand anonymous letters and political libels, like those 
Buchanan was employed to write in her defamation by 
Moray, Morton, Lethington, and the other secret-ser- 
vice-men of England. 
After the queen had retired, Bothwell, according to 
the depositions of Powrie, Dalgleish, and Hubert, went 
into his chamber, “ and changed his velvet hose 
mented and trussed with silver, and his black satin 
doublet of the same fashion, for a pair of black hose, 
and a white canvass doublet, and took his long riding- 
cloak of sad English cloth, called ‘the new colour,’ 
about him, and, attended by the said deponents, 
Powrie, Dalgleish, Wilson, and Hubert, went down 
the turnpike stair leading from his high chamber, over 
the gateway in Holyrood Abbey, through a postern 
door into the queen’s garden, and so by the back of the 
Mint and stables towards the Canongate. As they came 
by the oor the queen’s south garden, one of the 


sentinels who stood at the gate leading to the outer 
close challenged them b ing. ‘Who goes there?’ 

answered, ‘ Friends.’ ‘What friends?’ asked 
the sentinel. ‘ Friends to my Lord Bothwell,’ was their 


reply, and they were allowed to pass. When they came 
up the Canongate to the Nether Bow, they found it 
locked. Pat. Wilson called to John Galloway, the 
aa to come down and open the port for them. 
1 Galloway was in no haste to comply with the 
en and when at last he came down, after 
em some time waiting, roughly inquired of 

them ‘what they did out of their 4 that time of 
night?’” The answer to this would be obviously, that 
were returning from the bridal ball and mask at 

the Abbey. They were allowed to pass through the gate, 
and calling “ Basse — house, inquired for the Laird of 
; being to! e was not there, they passed 

through a close below Blackfriars’ Wynd, and throush the 
gate of the Black Friars, till they came to the back-wall 
or dyke of the town. Bothwell and Hubert passed in 
over the wall, and told the others to tarry for them there, 


their object being now to fire the powder, which the 
afore-named witnesses in swearing “had been 
deposited on the floor of the queen’s bedroom, imme- 
diately under the king’s chamber.” No mention is 
made, in the examinations of any of these unhappy 
men, of the mines that had been privily sunk in the 
vaults and foundations of the building. It is, however, 
distinctly stated, both in the letter of the privy council, 
and on the trial of Morton, by whom the fact was not 
denied, in that also of Archibald Douglas, and in the 
indictment of John Binning, the servant of Archibald 
Douglas, when at last arraigned as accomplices in this 
mysterious murder, “‘ that mines were sunk by them and 
their assistants in the vaults and angles of the walls of 
the house, by which it was overthrown and blown u 
from the foundations.” Malcolm Laing resists this evi- 
dence, assigning as his reason, that “ there could have 
been no time for mines to have been sunk after the 
arrival of the royal pair.” It was, of course, done before 
their arrival by the master of the house, who was one 
of the conspirators, his brother Sir James Balfour, 
Lethington, Morton, and Archibald Douglas, with the 
assistance of their servants, unknown to the blundering 
Border chief and his penn ws ey aca — 
eS ee ee rficial train they n 
deluded into the suicidal folly of scattering in the 
— chamber, ‘in imminent peril of “ hoisting with 

neir own petard.” It is more probable that the 
secret mining company—to wit, Lethington, Morton, 
the two Balfours, and Archibald Douglas—calculated on 
this result taking place, for they were as false to him as 
they were to their sovereigns, ay, and, as they proved 
in the sequel, to each other. 

The t of the fire on the train scattered on the 
floor of the queen’s chamber would have been, to blow 
up the ceiling of that apartment, the floor of the king’s 
chamber, his bed, and the roof of the building, but 
assuredly not to tear up the basement of the house— 
for every explosion of powder bursts upward, scattering, 
of course, the surrounding walls, but not descending to 
the foundations, unless as the event demonstrated they 
had been undermined and charged with a sufficient 
portion of the same dreaded combustible. That this 
was the case, is proved beyond dispute, by the fact that 

t stones ten feet in length were dislodged from the 
‘oundations of the house and hurled to a distance. 

Notwithstanding the general agreement in the deposi- 
tions of Bothwell’s servants as to the leading points tend- 
ing to prove him the leader of the ruffian band by whom 
the Provost’s house at Kirk-of-Field was blown up, there 
are some of those discrepancies on minor points which 
never are to be found in a plain ungarbled narrative of 
facts. Thus Powrie, Bothwell’s porter, swears, “that 
he was sent by John Hepburn to purchase a six-half- 
penny candle of Geordie Burns’ wife in the Cowgate ;” 
while Hubert affirms, with far greater probability, “that 
he went into the kitchen and asked the cook for a 
candle which he lighted there.” Surely there would 
be no lack of candles in a royal lodging; and if the 

ueen were in the plot as asserted by those who made 
the tragic death of her husband a pretext for robbing 
her of her throne, all things required for the perpetra- 
tion of the crime would have been ready for the use of 
Bothwell and his gang. John Hepburn and Hay, of 
Tallo, de , “ that the train in the queen’s chamber 
was fired by them at two o'clock on the Monday morn- 
ing, February 10, by means of a lunt, or soft tow rope, 
of which they ignited one end and placed the other in a 
small wooden trough, that it might burn gradually till 
it reached the powder; that after locking the three 
doors after them, they rejoined Bothwell and his servants 
in the yard, where they stood to watch the event a 
quarter of an hour; that Bothwell, growing impatient, 
asked “if there were not any place where he could see 
if the lunt were still burning?” To which they replied, 
“there was only one window through the gable to the 
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> bm then mm ohich it 
i which it 
Bothwell, as a member of the 
a little better than the two 
However, we are quoting from the 
tortured witnesses, who also ~~ 
at last have into the house 
explosion did not take place, but 
, who said to him, ‘ ye 
it fired. When they saw 
the crack they ran their way 
Blackfriar’s Gate.” In his 
: “ The said Lord Bothwell 
and then came towards us; 
John Hay came out, when 
to him, behold a tempest or 
rose up, and for fear thereof I fell to the 
with every hair on my head pricking up like awls ; 
I cried, ‘ Alas, my lord! what is this?’—He said 
me, ‘ ve been myself in many great and terrible 
ventures, but never enterprise so affrayed me as this.’ 
I said to him, ‘ forsooth 


me with his sheathed dagger ; 
move quickly on and we after him. He 
to go by Leith Wynd, but could not, and 
thereupon sent John Hepburn to call the porter to open 
the gate of the Nether Bow, every ‘one also beginning to 
come. He ~went by the back of the it,” and 
so through the queen’s gardens into the abbey of 
Holyrood, where ascending to his own apartments, he 
called for a drink, undressed, and went to bed, where 
he undoubtedly was found with his countess, when 
the alarm of the explosion which had roused the 
slumbering city reached the palace. But how, if he 
were YY present at the firing of the train, at the 
time deposed by the above seven witnesses, could this 
be? for the distance between the vost’s house at 
Kirk-of-Field, by the nearest eut to Holyrood Abbey, is 
three quarters of a measured mile, and, according to all 
the depositions, he had lost time by making an attempt 
to cross the slope at Leith Wynd, which he found too 
high to leap, “because of his sai He had 
therefore to retrace his steps, and to wait till the porter 
could be wakened to ion the Nether Bow gate. 
All the people were by that time roused by the explo- 
sion, and on the way to the palace, where, too, his 
sleeping its were on the highest story. It, 
therefore, would have been impossible for him to have 
been at the blowing-up of the house of Kirk-of-Field, 
held the dialogue with Hubert de by the latter, 
and yet to have been found in bed in one of the highest 
chambers in Holyrood Abbey when the alarm came. If 
not seven witnesses, but seventy thousand, were to have 
deposed it, no historian can reasonably be blamed for 
discrediting their testimony, especially as it was ex- 
torted by torture, and written down by Moray’s secre- 
tary and accomplice in treason. The fact is, on the 
contrary, clearly apparent, that Bothwell, in like man- 
ner as Morton, Lethington, and the other titled conspi- 
rators, who were pledged each “to send one or two of 
their followers and servants to the deed-doing,” per- 
formed his crime by deputy; nor does that circumstance 
in the slightest degree diminish his guilt, since the per- 
son who oe bravoes to slay another is the actual 
murderer, the bravoes merely his instruments. It is, 
however, probable that Bothwell, after the ball was 
ended, did, as stated, change his court dress for another, 
and go forth privately with Hubert, to see that all 
things were in proper train at the house of Kirk-of- 
Field for the perpetration of the cruel design, and, 
leaving his kinsman John Hepburn of Bowton, and Hay, 
to fire the train, return to the Abbey in time to be found 
quietly in bed with his wife there when the explosion 
roused the slumbering city. He had actually been, 
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according to the statement of William Powrie, “ in his 
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bed about half an hour, when Mr. George Hacket came 
to the gate and knocked, and desired to be let in; and 
when he came in he appeared to be in a great affray 
[fright], and was black as any pik [pitch], and not one 
word to speak. My lord inquired, ‘ t is the matter, 
man?’ and he answered, ‘ The king’s house is blown 
up, and I trow the king be slain.’ And my lord cried, 
‘Fie! treason!” and then he rose and put on his clothes; 
and thereafter the Earl of Huntley and many came 
in to my lord, and they gaed into the queen’s house.” 
Alarmed by the explosion, which resembled a volley of 
five-and-twenty or thirty cannon fired off at once, she 
had oy sent to inquire the cause, when the Earls of 
vil, Athol!, Huntley, and Bothwell, with their ladies, 
the Countess of Mar, rushed into her presence, with 
the agitating tidings of what were supposed to have 
happened at the house of Kirk-of-Field. The queen in- 
stantly ordered Bothwell, her lieutenant, to 
thither with the guards, of whom the captain was 
James Stuart of Ochiltree, in order to ascertain what 
had really occurred. Every one hurried with him to 
the scene of the mysterious ly. The provost’s 
house no longer existed; the very foundation-stones 
were upheaved from the vaults, and the whole fabric 
reduced to a shapeless heap of ruins ; or, to use the lan- 
guage of the privy council, “ dung into dross.” 

The mangled remains of Glen and Macaig, the grooms 
of the king’s chamber, and two boys, their attendants, 
were fi crushed to death beneath the masses of dis- 
jointed masonry. Thomas Nelson, another of his ser- 
vants, was the only one who had the good fortune to be 
taken out alive. An interval of suspense as to the fate 
of Darnley occurred ; search was made for him among 
the ruins of the house in vain. It was not till past five 
o’clock on the Monday morning that his lifeless body 
was found lying under a tree in a little orchard about 
eighty yards from the ruins on the other side of the 
wall. He had nothing on save his night-shirt, but his 
furred pelisse and pani were close by; and near 
him was the corpse of his faithful servant, William 
Taylor. It was at first su that both had been 
blown up into the air, carried by the force of the 
explosion to that distance clean over the wall; but in 
that case they must have been scorched and blackened 
by the powder, if not torn limb from limb, and smashed 
by the violence of the fall. There was not, however, 
the slightest bruise or fracture on their persons. The 
smell of fire had not over their garments, nor 
was a hair of their h singed. 

It is to be observed that no information as to the actual 
means employed in the murder of Darnley is to be 
obtained from the depositions of Bothwell’s gang, further 
than that he was blown up by the orem in 
This was the impression Morton, 
Lethington, and their guilty accomplices in the crime 
desired to produce, in r to supersede all inconvenient 
investigation, and transfer the suspicion from themselves 
and their agents to the royal widow. Thus, in that 

fabrication called the Second Confession of French 

‘aris, the unfortunate foreigner is actually re nted 
as addressing these words to the queen: “‘ Madam, my 
Lord Bothwell has commanded me to bring him the 
keys of your chamber, because he wishes to do some- 
thing there which is to blow the king your husband up 
into the air by means of the powder that is to be placed 
there ;""—Hay of Tallo is made to affirm “that 
when he was at Seton, my Lord Bothwell called on him 
and said, ‘What thought thou when thou saw him 
blown in the air?’ and that he answered, ‘ Alas, my 
lord! why speak ye that? for whenever I hear sic a 
thing, the words wound me to death, as they ought to 
do you.’” These are palpable fictions, for it is certain 
that Darnley never was blown up in the air, or some 
traces of the action of fire and gunpowder must have 
appeared on his linen and his skin; nor could he have 
been flung from a height to so great a distance without 


the queen’s 
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a bone being broken, or even an abrasion of the skin. 
Sir James Melville says “it was spoken by a page, that 
before the house was blown up, the king was taken 
forth and brought down to a low stable, where he was 
suffocated by a serviette or napkin being thrust into his 
mouth, and his respiration stopped.” Buchanan affirms 
that, “besides Bothwell and his men, two distinct 
ies of the assassins came by different ways to the 
Pease of Kirk-of-Field, and that a few of them entered 
the king’s chamber, of which they had the keys, and 
while he was fast asleep took him by the throat and 
strangled him, and also one of his servants who lay 
near him, and carried their bodies through a little gate 
which they had made on purpose through the city wall 
into a garden near at hand, and then blew up the house 
with gunpowder.” This version of the manner of 
Darnley’s death has been very generally adopted; but 
it is certain that the murderers would never have been 
at the trouble of removing the bodies from the upper 
chamber into the orchard—no easy task, on account of 
Darnley’s extraordinary height. If they had been slain 
in their beds, they would, as a matter of course, have 
been left to be consumed in the conflagration, or buried 
in the ruins of the house, which was ostensibly blown 
up to conceal the murder. For what purpose, therefore, 
are we to suppose the assassins would take the trouble 
and incur the danger of carrying forth the corpses? 
The fact that they were not murdered in the house, 
but on or near the spot where they were found, speaks 
for itself. Darnley’s furred pelisse and pantouffles 
being near him, and unsinged, indicates the probability 
that, with the instinctive caution of an invalid dreadin 
an exposure to the cold night-air in his shirt, he h 
snatched them up when he fled for his life on the first 
alarm, intending to put them on as soon as opportunity 
would allow, but , ere he could do this, he was 
overtaken by the assassins, and suffocatad in the manner 
described by Melville. A most remarkable confirmation 
of this conjecture is to be found in a letter from the 
"s nuncio, resident at Paris, communicating to his 
friend the Grand-duke of Tuscany the following import- 
ant information on the subject, which he had obtained 
from Moretta, the Savoyard ambassador to the court of 
Holyrood, who was in Edinburgh when this catastrophe 


“ Yesterday arrived here the Pere Emondo, in com- 
pany with Monsignore de Moretta, and neither from the 
one nor the other can the state of things in Scotland be 
clearly understood, the which at this time are, by the 
death of their king, so strangely perplexed, that it is 
doubtful whether they can be soon composed again. * 
* * * As to the particulars ofthe death of the king, 
Monsignore de Moretta is entirely of opinion that this 
poor prince, hearing the noise of people round the house 
ying false keys to open the outlets, rushed forth him- 

if by a door that opened into the ee in his shirt 
with DF pay to fly from the peril, and there was 
strangled, and brought out of the garden into a little 
orchard beyond the wall of the grounds; and then the 
fire blew up the house to slay all the rest that were 
within, as they conjecture, because the king was found 

» With his pelisse by his side; and some women, 

Whose sleeping-rooms adjoined the garden, affirm to 

have heard the king cry—*Ah, my kinsmen ( fratelli 

miei), have mercy on me, for love of Him who had 
mercy on us all!’” 

Pi. e endearing claim of consanguinity with which 

unfortunate consort of Mary Stuart vainly endeav- 

oured to move the hard hearts of the pitiless ruffians 

to whom he addressed his touching appeal for mercy, 

that they, the actual murderers, were the 

ont, we maternal kindred, led to the per- 

of foul deed either by Morton or Morton’s 

» Archibald Douglas. That night Archibald 

went forth from the back-door of his dwelling- 

after supper, clad, under his gown, in a secret, 
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or shirt of light defensive armour, with a steel bonnet 
on his head, and velvet mudis or a on his feet, 
accompanied by his two servitors, John Binning and 
Thomas Gairner. Fourteen years later, these men, 
when convicted of the crime of assisting in the murder 
of the late King Henry (Darnley), confessed the above 
a and that they passed to the deed-doing with 

im, adding “that the said Archibald Douglas lost 
one of his mulis on that occasion”—a circumstance 
which excited some attention at the time, for, the said 
mulis or slipper being found among the ruins of the 
king’s lodgings at Kirk-of-Field, was known to be his. 
It was subsequently objected by Archibald Douglas, at 
his collusive trial in 1586, “that he could have no use 
for velvet slippers when clad in secret armour ;” but 
their use was obviously to muffle his tread as he 
ascended the ston’ stairs to the chamber of his vic- 
tim, which could thus be approached with noiseless 
steps. He was clearly one of the three whom Powrie 
mentions “ meeting with Bothwell in the Cowgate, with 
cloaks about their faces and mulis on their feet.” 
“After Archibald ’s return from the perpetration 
of the deed, he chan his clothes, which were full of 
clay and foulness, and sent Binning on some errand to a 
house at the foot of Thropstow’s Wynd.” On the way 
there, Binning stated “that he met certain mussilit 
[veiled] men whom he knew not, but suspected to be 
another party of the assassins, because he thought he 

ised the voice of Sir James Balfour’s brother, the 
provost of Kirk-of-Field, the man from whom the dupli- 
cate keys were obtained ; and then Mr. John Maitland, 
Abbot of Coldinghame, and brother to Lethington, came 
in, and, putting his two hands over his own mouth, 
made a sign to him to keep quiet.” Here, then, were 
the three distinct parties whom Buchanan affirms “ past 
by different ways to the execution of this foul midnight 
murder.” 

A pen-and-ink sketch, slightly tinted with water- 
colours, of the scene of this startling historic tragedy, 
taken at the time, is preserved in our state paper office, 
and has been engraved and published in er’s 
« Life of Queen Mary,” showing the position in which 
the dead body of Darnley was found, with his furred 

lisse beside him and the corpse of his faithful servant 

aylor close by. At a little distance a the pictur- 
esque ruins of the Lady Kirk at Field, the remains 
of the Blackfriars’ monastery, and the desolate heap of 
scattered and disjointed stones to which the provost’s 
house was reduced by the explosive force of the gun- 
wder that had been 1 in the mines that had 
n sunk in the vaults and low dark places of the 
building. The trees, the gardens, and enclosures, and 
gothic gateway, are apparently depicted with the most 
graphic minuteness, and are the more interesting, by 
enabling us to compare the local features of the place as 
it then was with its present aspect, the ground being 
now covered with the stately and commodious- build- 
ings of the Edinburgh University, devoted to the pur- 
poses of learning and science, and bearing ennobling 
witness to the progress of civilisation in the southern 
suburb of the good town of Edinburgh. 

A legal document, recently discovered, contains infor- 
mation connected with Darnley’s murder too curious to 
be omitted, proving that nineteen persons, at least, were 
among the actual murderers; also that they were 
divided into two parties, a third remaining in reserve. 
Barbara Martine, one of the humble neighbours of the 
provost’s house at Kirk-of-Field, being examined on 
oath before the privy council, deposed ‘that before the 
crack rose she past to the window of the house where 
she dwells in the Friar Wynd, near the Master of Max- 
well’s lodging, and heard eight men come forth to the 
Cowgate at the Friar Gate, and pass up the Friar 
Wynd. Thereafter the crack rose, and eleven men 
came forth, of whom two had clear things (bright 
armour, probably) on them, and past down the passage 
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that comes from the Friar’s, and so into the town. She 
cried upon the eleven as they past by, and called them 
traitors, and said ‘they had been at some evil turn.’” 
Not less loyal and courageous than this stout-hearted 
Scottish matron of low degree was her neighbour, ‘‘ Meg 
Crokat, the spouse of John Skirling, servant to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, dwelling under the Master 
of Maxwell's lodging,” who came forward on the same 
occasion to de “that she was lying in her house 
betwext her 4a twins when the crack rose; she be- 
lieved it had been the house above her, and came run- 
ning to her door, in her sark, alone, and even as she 
came forth at the door, there came forth at the Friar 
Gate eleven men, and she past to speak to one of them, 
and clekit [caught] him by the gown, which was of 
silk ; and speirit [inquired] at him where the crack was? 
But they made no answer, and ran fast away, four of 
them up the Friar Wynd, and the other seven down the 
Jowgate Port. When they by her, Barbara 
Martine was flyting [scolding] with them, and calling 
them ‘traitors.’” After that, Meg Crokat deposed 
“that she ran down to the Cowgate and wakened the 
folks, and afterwards to the mansion of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, where they appeared to be in some 
trouble.” There is also a fragment of the examination 
of John Pitcairn, Chirurgeon to the Archer Guard, who, 
though dwelling in the Blackfriars’ Wynd, declared 
“he neither heard nor knew anything of the matter till 
four o'clock in the morning, when the [servant] of 
Seigneur Francis,” whom he describes as “a little lean 
fellow, came and cried upon the deponent, and desired 
him to [hasten] to his master, which he did, and re- 
mained with him till about six”—and there the frag- 
ment ends. 
But while the manner of Darnley’s death remained an 
inscrutable mystery to all honest men in Scotland, the 
rticulars of his last moments were known to the 
inglish Marshal at Berwick. “ The king,”’ writes Sir 
William Drury to Cecil, “ was long of dying, and to his 
stren, made debate for his life.” How, it may be 
asked, did Drury come by this information? for with 
the single exception of Nelson, who, an hour after the 
queen’s departure to Holyrood, went to bed, “and never 
knew of anything till wakened by the fall of the house,” 
no living creature within those fatal walls survived to 
tell the tale. The report of the princely victim’s 
courageous deportment in his unequal struggle with his 
murderers, must, therefore, have proceeded either from 
the assassins themselves, or the conspirators by whom 
they had been employed, since the tongues of all other 
witnesses of that scene were hushed in the long silence 
of the grave. It is worthy of observation that this 
important communication was not made by Drury to 
the English Premier till after the arrival of the Earl of 
Moray at Berwick. There is another ge in Drury’s 
letter which must not be omitted, for it affords indubit- 
able evidence of the fact, that the murder of Darnley 
was the sequel of the conspiracy for the slaughter of 
David Riccio and the dethronement of the queen, and 
that she was as innocent of the one plot as the other. 
“It was Captain Cullen’s persuasion, ‘for more surety 
to have the king strangled, and not to trust to the train 
of powder alone,’ affirming ‘that he had known many 
so saved.’ Sir Andrew Carr, with others, was on horse- 
back near unto the place, for aid to the cruel enterprise, 
if need had been.” Small, indeed, would have been 
Mary’s chance of escape if she had passed that Sunday 
night beneath the same roof with her consort, when thus 
environed with so extensive a cordon of traitors; the 
ferocious ruffian by whom the corps de reserve of auxiliary 
assassins was commanded being no other than he, 
unworthy of the name of man, who had menaced his 
queen, by putting his loaded dag or horse-pistol, with 
the trigger down, to her side, during the terrific scene 
of David Riccio's slaughter, eleven months before, for 
which outrage she had very properly excluded him 
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from the ral act of accorded by her in evil 
hour to + oe other oe The fact of Sir Andrew 
Carr’s returning to Scotland in defiance of her prohibi- 
tion, and contempt of her powerless —_ authority, for 
the purpose of co-operating with his old accomplices in 
treason and murder, Morton, Lethington, Ruthven, and 
Moray, for the execution of their long-premeditated pro- 
ject against their common enemy, Darnley, would alone 
exonerate Mary from being art and part in that crime. 

Malcolm Laing insists much on the credibility of the 
depositions of Bothwell’s servants and vassal lairds, be- 
cause that distinguished legalist and incorruptible judge. 
Sir Thomas Craig, assisted in trying them, and con- 
curred in passing sentence of death upon them. If, 
then, the opinion of Sir Thomas Craig be considered of 
such weight, the testimony he has borne of Mary Stuart 
from his personal observation of her words and actions, 
is surely deserving of quotation in her biography :— 

“I have often heard the most serene Princess, Mary 
Queen of Scotland, discourse so appositely and ration- 
ally in all affairs which were brought before the privy 
council, that she was admired by all; and when most 
of the councillors were silent, being astonished, or 
— declared themselves to be of her opinion, she 
rebuked them sharply, and exhorted them to speak 
freely, as became unprejudiced councillors, against her 
opinion, that the best reasons might decide their deter- 
minations. And truly her reasonings were so strong 
and clear that she pan turn their hearts to what side 
she pleased. She had not studied law, yet by the natural 
light of her judgment, when she reasoned of matters of 
equity and justice, she oft-times had the advantage of 
the ablest lawyers. Her other discourses and actions 
were suitable to her t judgment. No word ever 
dropped from her mouth that was not exactly weighed 
and pondered. As for her liberality and other virtues, 
they were well known.” Was this a woman to have 
committed herself by writing the farragoes of sinful 
folly to a married man that were produced by that noto- 
rious accomplice in her husband’s murder, the Earl of 
Morton, as evidences of her participation in that crime ? 

Among other a hal statements connected with 
Darnley’s last hour of life, it was pretended by those 
who desired to throw the reproach of Judas on the 
queen, that after her departure, he sang the 55th Psalm 
with his servant Taylor. Our eloquent contemporary, 
Monsieur Dargaud, without reflecting that there were 
no surviving witnesses but the assassins themselves to 
report what between the murdered victims and 
their God, actually describes “the sweet monotone of 
Darnley’s chant, and the plaintive cadence of Taylor’s 
responses, and how the mournful melody rose and fell 
till it gradually died away in silence, and the king and 
page slumbered on their couches.” But this is sheer 
romance. Taylor was no boy, but an old and faithful 
English servant, who had attended on Darnley from 
infancy. And as for their psalmody that night, it was 
a poetic strain, like the notes of the dying swan, un- 
heard by humanear. Darnley’s devotional exercises in 
the house of Kirk-of-Field were those prescribed by 
his spiritual directors of the Church of Rome, according 
to the testimony of an ecclesiastic of no less importance 
than the principal of the Jesuits, who had no erroneous 
intelligence on that subject, being in Edinburgh at the 
very time. “Father Edmonds,” writes the Papal 
Nuncio from Paris, “ affirms to me, that the King had 
in the morning, according to his retreat, heard mass, 
and that he had always been brought up a Catholic, but 
out of desire of reigning had at times dissembled his 
ancient faith. If it beso, may the Divine Majesty have 
mercy on his soul.’* 


The distance between the provost’s house at Kirk-of- 
Field, where Darnley was lodged, and the palace of 
Holyrood being not less than three-quarters of a mile, 
proves that Bothwell, however guilty as a conspirator 
and procurer of the murder, was not a personal actor in 
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the tragedy ; for even if he had flown back to his own 
bed with the speed of a flash of lightning, he could not 
have been found there when the crack rose. Conse- 
quently all the details of his proceedings on that occa- 
sion, deposed by his tortured servants and French Paris, 
are fabrications. Spotiswood contradicts his own asser- 
tion that Bothwell murdered the king, by declaring, par 
thesis, that he had returned to Holyrood House 
the house blew up, and was immediately sent by 
the queen to enquire the cause of the explosion—cir- 
cumstances which naturaliy rendered her incredulous of 
the subsequent accusation, that the deed was perpetrated 
by Bothwell, and which also enabled him to prove an 
alibi, when arraigned on the 12th of April for the crime, 
before the Justiciary Court in the Tolbooth. 

As the biographer of Mary Stuart, I have considered 
it necessary to enter more fully into evidence of the 
mysterious ne of her husband’s murder than has 
hitherto been done, by collating the information deriv- 
able from the co ndence in the State Paper Office, 
the declarations of Morton and Binning, and the letter 
of Archibald Douglas, with the depositions wrung from 
Bothwell’s servants by torture, and palpably garbled to 
suit the purposes of the more cautious members of the 
conspiracy who profited by the crime. Such is the un- 
dying interest attached to the subject, such the sacred 
thirst for truth and contempt for hypocrisy in all true 
British hearts, that I trust my humble endeavours to 
deal with the charges against this oppressed and calum- 
niated queen, according to the righteous laws of evi- 
dence, will be appreciated by the generous and the just, 


i tive of creed or party. 
I ave used few arguments on the subject, for argu- 
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ment is as much superseded by the substantial evidence 
of facts as faith is by sight. 

This is not a narrative, nor is it a summing 
up of evidence. It is a pleading, and a very 
weak pleading; a suppression of the evidence 
of guilt and an expansion of all the topics 
which even in the clearest case of adulterv and 
murder any tyro at the Old Bailey bar could 
urge on the other side. As to the sickly sen- 
timentality that is scattered over the whole 
narrative it is founded upon the bad logic that 
governs the whole disquisition. It is made to 
prove Mary’s innocence by showing that her 
guilt is inconsistent with the fine tender senti- 
ments that must have governed the woman and 
the queen. 

We think this a very hurtful and immoral 
book; and we again refer for our reasons for 
such belief to our previous articles [N. Q. R. 
Vol. 1, p. 87 and Vol. 2, pp. 58 and 432] upon 
this subject; and we repeat what we there 
asserted—“ The historical evidence now admits 
of no second decision Queen Mary was doubt- 
less placed in very difficult times, and met 
with very hard treatment; but she was a false, 
treacherous, wheedling woman, an adultress 
and a murderer.” 


Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries, by Freperiox 


Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Cambridge: McMillan, 1854. 


Sermons on Sacrifice, by F.D Maurice. Cambridge: 1864. 


Tue history of the Christian Church is a 
portion of historical literature which we cannot 
possibly exclude from any sphere of literary 
criticism. Yet how shall we venture to judge 
when Maurice is the historian? To love him 
or to hate him is a duty or a passion to no small 
portion of our readers. He is the well abused 
in pamphlets and the well bepraised in philoso- 
phic coteries, the opprobrium of King’s College 
and the adored of Lincoln’s Inn. In his name 
disputed doctrines are asserted or assailed ; and 
that church whose annals he now assumes to 
Write is divided in opinion whether he be a 
heretic or an apostle. Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites—we must deal with Dr. Maurice 
only asa scholar and a writer, and we must 
judge, not his doctrines but his impartiality in 
dealing with the doctrines of others. 

Impartiality, or even tolerance, is in such a 
task not common and perhaps not conducive to 
literary success Let a man come into the 
midst of the belligerent sects and assume the 
championship of any one, he will be sure to 
gain some applause ; let him pronounce them 
all fools and himself the only wise or sane man, 
goodly number will be found ready to fall 


down and worship him, but let him enter the 
arena with “ Peace” on his lips and the scales 
of justice in his hand, ready and willing to 
apportion to every one his » Fn of Truth, let 
him attempt to shew that the fragments united 
— produce an harmonious whole, instanta 
with one aecord each atom shall be multiplied 
into a thousand missiles, and he shall be their 
object. This is the position Mr. Maurice 
assumes to take. He comes forward avowedl 
recognising the spark of life—the kernel of trut 
—the essential elément, around which the mani- 
fold incrustations of party feeling have gathered 
themselves. Quaker, Churchman, Presbyterian, 
Unitarian alike, he addresses as a fellow Chris- 
tian ; from them severally and collectively he 
confesses to have learnt truth, and them sever- 
ally and collectively he disgusts by his toler- 
ance. 

The “ Sermons on Sacrifice” are sent forth 
as a sort of defence against the doctrinal charges 
brought against him. We leave theologians to 
discuss their orthodoxy. We confine ourselves 
to pointing out the Catholicity of spirit in 


‘which they are written, and in which they are 


introduced to the three thousand auditors in 
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Exeter Hall who found interest in hearing the 
writer's views expounded. 

We have, however, chiefly to do with Dr. 
Maurice, not as a preacher, but as a writer. 
Heavy and unattractive indeed have been those 
histories of the Church, within the reach of the 
English reader of the last generation. In many 
a house we have seen a Milner or a Mosheind 
on the shelves, but very seldom without a full 
average of dust on their tops, and if any 
“marks” indicated they had ever been read 
they were much discoloured by the time that 
had elapsed since the owner left off, somewhere 
in the middle of the first volume. 

These histories were not only dull but 
untrustworthy. Given, the theological or 
ecclesiastical school to which the writer 
belongs, and we can predict exactly which 
“Father” he will laud, what passages of 
Clemens Justin, or Jertuthian he will recite, 
how he will turn any event or glorify any 
particular actor. From the Roman Catholic 
who regards nothing but the growth of St. 
Peter's chair into a throne, through the most 
excited Protestantism that ever thundered 
against the Seven Hills, down to the last 
century's Unitarianism that could see nothing 
but pure anti-trinitarianism, of the Priestly and 
Belsham order, in the same centuries, one use 
only seems to be made of the early annals of 
the church—a resource when the New Testa- 
ment was exha , and verbal criticism had 
been worn threadbare. From such church 
. histories we are now delivered—Translations 

from the German of Neander and Giessler 
prepared the way. Waddington showed that 
breadth of view, and a laborious collection of 
facts could be confined in England as well as 
in Germany, and now while the scholar, with 
Milman before him, can never again complain 
of the want of a noble, profound, and polished 
narrative of the church’s course, the student and 
general reader have received from Mr. Maurice 
a book which takes from them all excuse for not 
becoming acquainted with, and interested in, 
the characters of the men through whose hands 
their Testament, and the spirit of the ages first 
lighted by the spreading beams of their faith, 
has been transmitted. 

Mr. Maurice’s work is not a voluminous 
church history, but a compendium. And a 
compendium of ecclesiastical history was an 
eeducational work much wanted. 

Taking the average of the educated youth 
of this Christian country, we shall find them 
tolerably informed about Darius and Alexan- 
der, Romulus or Tarquin; familiar with 
heathen Roman emperors, but innocent of all 
knowledge of Roman martyrs ; full of Hero- 
dotus, but of Jerome and Eusebius scarce know- 
ing the names. Demosthenes and Cicero may 
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be honsehold words; but, save by a prayer at 
the end of the Liturgy, they will be hopelessly 
at a loss on the eloquence of Chrysostom or a 
Gregory. 

Far be it from us to object to the youth of 
our mixed monarchy learning politics and pa- 
triotism from republican Greece or republican 
Rome, but it appears somewhat an anomaly in 
a Christian country, that heathen history and 
literature should be almost exclusively the only 
training thought necessary; that the languages 
and literature of the same nations B.c. should 
be condemned as heathen and yet carefully 
taught, while those of the same nations A.c, 
approved as Christian are utterly neglected. 

Dr. Maurice is peculiarly qualified to supply 
this want. Neander himself is equalled if not 
surpassed by the English historian in this point 
of view. Dr. Maurice is a true professor, and 
never was love to the pupil made to shine 
through labours of the teacher more thoroughly. 

“T have been too long,” he says, “in the habit of 
addressing young men, to be able to divest myself of 
the feeling that I am still speaking to them, when I am 
writing down words for some unknown reader. Nor 
can I pretend that I wish to lose these associations, 
or any by which we are bound to those from whom we 
are separated upon earth. The responsibilities which 
we have incurred by one intercourse with them, we 
cannot cast off. May it not help us to think that they 
are still listening to us?” 


Without undertaking to agree in all Dr. 
Maurice's views of the early fathers and their 
writings, we must admit that he certainly has 
never yet published more important or more 
successful illustrations of his subtle power of 
detecting the working of one common human 
nature in the most hostile and most contra- 
dictory sects. He startles us into loving a 
heretic, while our prejudices and intellects are 
recoiling from his eo and while making 
us shrink from a violent controversialist of the 
second century, he recalls us suddenly to the 
nineteenth: self-convicted ; while over all, here- 
tic and saint, — second century (believer and 
nineteenth century reader, — he. throws the 
shadow and impresses the charity oP the spirit 
of truth. 

Bunt we must allow the author to state in 
his own words the aim of his book. 

 T should like you to feel that the facts of ecclesias- 
tical history, concern yourselves and your flocks; the 
people whom it brings before us, were men of our own 

esh and blood : that He who called them to their work 
is calling us to ours. I do not think it is our business, 
but our laziness, which keeps us from understanding 
God’s word, and God’s i. If we were more alive 
and more interested in all the men and the things that 
are ing around us—in all that we and other men 
have to and to suffer—the history of past times 
would become infinitely more clear to us. At all events, 
that is the way in which we Englishmen must get to 
know anything about it. The study of books and 
manuscripts may be ed more diligently elsewhere 
than here. We ought to be most grateful to those who 
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have pursued it, or are pursuing it, in any part of the 
world. All their studies, their discoveries, their mis- 
takes are of exceeding worth. We are to discover their 
worth by life. Instead of complaining that God has 
put us into the midst of a bustling, working nation, 
we are to make use of that bustle and work, to explain 

hts and desires, fears and hopes, which men have 
cherished in their closets, and uttered in their prayers. 
Then what was spoken to them in the secret ear, will 
likewise teach us what we have to proclaim on the 


house-tops.”—p. 165. 

Mr. Maurice traces the church from the very 

commencement ; and finds its roots in the first 

of man’s history viz., in the “ Ecclesia ” or 
“calling out” of a man—a family—a nation— 
to be conscious of God’s rule and presence, and 
to bear witness of his kingdom to all the world. 
He finds the history of man in the whole Bible 
to be the history of “a calling.”—The whole 
human race, he says, are children of God ; the 
church are those who know, accept, and witness, 
that relationship in its fullness. And of that 
knowledge, he traces with subtle power the 
remotest indications, &c., and assigns the effects. 
It is evident that, this standing point once 
taken, the history that follows must be Catholic 
in its views and treatment of every question and 
sect that come for review, but at the same time 
most steady must be the eye and hand that 
attempts to carry the principle to judgment 
on the characters and opinions of men engaged 
in controversy. So long as we have the 
apparently easy line of demarcation of Pagan 
and Christian, Jew and Gentile, Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, to guide, or if we take the 
ready-made decision that all on one side are 
right, and all on the other wrong, all matters 
may be quickly decided ; but when we come to 
act out Paul’s principle, that the heathen “were 
a law unto themselves,” then Mr. Maurice’s 
stand-point affords a deeper insight into the 
subject, and reveals distinctions even more 
subtle than are found even in the vellum-bound 
tomes of an ecclesiastical library. 

The first part of the book is accordingly 
occupied in showing the preparation for the 
church in the “called nation”—the testimony 
they were ordained to make against the king- 
doms of Force, or Babylonian rule, everywhere 
else established—their witness to the eternal 
kingdom of righteousness—the relations of 
other nations to them—the decay of the sense of 
“national calling” among the Jews—the gradual 
sinking of Jewish and Roman kingdoms into 
an atheistic condition—the formation of a new 
society in Jerusalem, Samaria, Syria—the early 
Jewish type of the first Christian churches— 
their struggles in throwing off that type—the 
identity of aim and operation under diverse 
forms in the work of St. James, St. Peter, St. 
Paul—the final influence of the “loved disciple” 
—the outgrowth of the church of the wholeearth 

the synagogue—the relations of the Jewish 


types and temple to the perfected ehurch 
presented in the Apocalypse. These topics, 
despatched with brief yet emphatic chapters, 
gather up the results of Mr. Maurice’s former 
works on Scripture history and prepare the way 
for the second part of the volume, where the 
Christian church begins its manifestation on the 
earth. 

In dealing with the involved controversies 
that now present themselves, Maurice differs 
much from all succinct church history writers. 

The best of these, Waddington excepted, are 
translated, and of these translations we owe to 
American scholarship the most effective, viz., 
Gieseler’s; but that, comprehensive and impartial 
as it is, is not an interesting nor easy book for 
the general reader. 

Maurice uses the results of the labours of 
Neander, Nitzsch, Thiersch, Tholink, Gieseler, 
as well as English authors in their different 
departments, but he does not set them forth, nor 
does he applaud or controvert 

The critic has, therefore, little to do in his 
peculiar office, save to point out and illustrate 
the use made of the materials. 

There are some quiet evidences of much 
learning and earnest coolness of judgment in 
the process by which Maurice picks out the 
kernel from a platefull of cracked controversy: 
as, for example, in the way in which he refers 
to Bishop Pearson’s part in the controversy on 
the Ignatian epistle, and rescues the character 
of Ignatius and the picture of the church of 
his time from the learned dust and passion of 
that dispute. We wish we could quote the 
passage that follows our extract, on the inter- 
view between Trajan and the father; for among 
interviews of great men of opposite destinies 
and systems, that between the emperor who,’ 
by force of will and armed intellect, held in 
cohesion a corrupting empire and the simplé 
minded “ Christopheros,” is not one of the least 
remarkable: but = is Ignatius’ picture— 

“He is the simplest, most child-like man one can 
meet anywhere. We call him one of the ‘ Apostolical 


Fathers,’ and we could not give him a better name. 


Whichever text of his writi is the true one, that 


herds, distinct famili 
he claims fellowship with, because he confesses our 
chief shepherd, our er, that is over them all. But 
he is as little of a debater, or a ive man, as it is 
— to conceive. His only thought is, how to keep 

is sheep together: what is likely to tempt them to 
wander and choose ways of their own. Even on this 
point he does not go into any refinements. He knows 
very little about the thoughts that were stirring in 
men’s minds at that time, or how to bring out the 
truths of the gospel in reference to them. He has no 
calling to that work, and he does not pretend to do it. 
If you fancy, that because he lived so near the time of 
the apostles, and because he was perhaps the disciple 
and friend of the apostle John, there must be some 

I 
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Geaget ict ‘continnding tie Metuh wih Gam Dt 
Bible, have only to read them, and you will find 
the difference. All that wonderful and various wisdom 
which was brought out in the apostle Paul, to meet the 
various circumstances of men in different nations and 
churches of the world, is entirely wanting in Ignatius. 
The deep theology of the apostle John, which reconciles 
so many different and ing thoughts, and which 
remains a treasure for the peasant and the ~ he 
n i 


every new period, has nothing which D 
in his ; yet, in one sense, the mantle of his master 
has fallen upon him. The affectionate, loving, uniting 


spirit is with him, that was wanted for the new time 
as for the old. 


The following summary of the disputes on 
Marcion and the Fbionites will illustrate as well 
as any thing we can quote, that Mr. Maurice 
has lost nothing of his subtle power of identi- 
fying himself and reader with the life of the 
times he is reviving, in order to exhibit judg- 
ment on heresy while exciting fellow feeling of 
infirmity with the heretic. Those who have 
had any experience in vindicating the Old 
Testament from the attacks of modern infidelity, 
or the foolish defences of many advocates, 
will find the conclusion singularly suggestive, 
though, as usual, the pith is condensed in a line 
or two. 

And, no doubt, it is true, that we cannot arrive at 
ebttainty about the faith of Marcion, or of any other 
man. There is another judge than we are, and Christ 
has forbidden us to take this office. 

We should never forget that, if we do not, these very 

positions about cular men will help us, rather 
than hinder us. we are not in a hurry to form our 
opinion, or to take a side, we shall be perhaps led so to 
weigh the evidence, and com it with what we have 
known of others and of ourselves, that we shall learn 
more from the history, through the seemirigly contra- 
dictory interpreters of it, than we could from either 


If once a man acquired a violent conviction, that the 
Old Testament was opposed to the New, he could not 
stop short of the assertion, that the God of the Old 
Testament A different from the _ i — New. 
And if he looked upon Christ’s gospel as news 
of a redemption, and a redemption from a spiritual 


oppression, e would begin to argue that the author of 
that oppression was the being whom he had previously 
learnt to contrast with the father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Having adopted this theory as the christian 
theory, he would be obliged to practise violence upon 
facts and documents, in order to bring them into con- 
sent with it, ose that are utterly unmanageable he 
would cast aside, the others he w persuade himself 
might, by subtractions and additions, become his allies, 
instead of his opponents. To think that the additions 
and subtractions were most natural, that they restored 
the true and consistent text, is the next and a most 
easy process. oe nS > ae TR Be Sey 
which is at all singular or improbable. If you or I 
should think that we might not go through it in our 
own minds, we should be in great danger—for he that 
thinketh he standeth, is the man who has most need to 
take heed lest he fall. Ido not say that Marcion was a dis- 
honest or a bad man ; but it seems to me most probable, 
that he arrived at a conclusion, which I do consider 


bad—one that separates the from the 
and the future—the visible from the 
visible—the kingdom of earth from the kingdom of 


heaven—the Creator from the Father. It has been my 
great object in former lectures, to show you how essen- 
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tial the Old Testament revelation was to the New Tes- 
tament—what a riddle the Old would be without the 
New to explainit. I have told you we should meet with 
various attempts to tear them asunder. The Ebionite 
who set up the Old Testament against the New is one, 
the Marcionite who glorified the New to the contempt 
of the Old is another. 


But on no character are the qualifications 
demanded of an historian, adopting the method 
chosen by Mr. Maurice, more tried than on 
that of Tertullian Our author's spirit evi- 
dently feels the most P erm repugnance to 
the whole tone of mind, as well as style of 
argument of the great Montanist. His method 
of argument, even where he supports truth, is so 
eontrary to all Mr. Maurice has learnt, his 
virtues and talents so seductive and dangerous, 
while his ness and violence are so noto- 
rious, that it requires all our author’s power to 
find out points of sympathy and grounds for 
the exercise of even his wide charity. The 
result of the struggle is one of the fullest 
though severest pieces of analysis in the work, 
and never were lessons for controversialists of 
all ages more effectively brought out. 


I confess that i find less fault with the passionate 
temper, which Tertullian is su to have derived 
from his country, than with the skill in supporting a 
cause, which he owed to his Roman education. A man 
who is betrayed into hard words against an opponent, 
may be ashamed of himself, and may make amends by 
greater generosity afterwards; but Tertullian is syste- 
matically hard and overbearing with those he is attack- 
ing. ‘To use our ish expression, he feels that he is 
retained against them ; and that he should be unjust to 
his client, if he did not exhibit the opposite side in the 
worst possible light. You will say, perhaps, that his 
elient was Christianity, and that a man might be well 
afraid of betraying such a cause. I fully believe that 
that was ‘Tertullian’s feeling ; let him have all the bene- 
fit of the admission. But it seems to me an utterly 
wrong feeling. Think of a poor earth-born man taking 
per tog under his patronage. It was precisely the 
mistake of the Carthaginian to do this, as it has been 
the mistake of thousands of others. They have thought 
that the gospel was their cause, which they had to man- 
age, to defend by their wit and chicanery. The truth 
was not something above them to be adored, sought 
after, lived for, died for ; for it was something which was 
precious, because it belo: to them, and which they 
= to defend against all invaders, by fair means or 

‘oul. 
ret . is to me so much the effect of nearly all 

e ’s ingenious arguments, and splendid oratory, 
(viz., teaching them to regard te om as nie 
and to despise others, ) “ that I often feel tem to wish 
they had been used against’ the gospel: I think then I 
could have done them greater justice. But that is 4 
wrong desire: they would not be such warnings to us 
as the y are, if we will use them aright, of the rs 
into which christians may fall ; they would not be such 
prophecies of the evils into which the church has fallen, 
if they had been turned in a different direction. What 
I do most earnestly beseech of you, what I would ask of 
God for you, is that you may preserved from admir- 


ation of that kind of wit and intellectual power, which 
does not humble itself to be the servant and soldier of 


Be eG oot le 
; es to ¢ ion r of 
the gospel, and so turns it to the denial of God's good- 


of man- 
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and truth, and to the injury of those for whom Christ 
vied. if I thought less of Tertullian’s gifts than I do; 
ifI did not see from the history of the church, how 
much power he had exercised over it; if all that seems 
to me most wrong and dangerous in him, was not 
extremely likely to recommend itself as right and safe, 
I should speak less strongly. As it is, I must think, that 
no man has lived in the church, whom God intends less 
as an example, and more as a beacon to the members 
it. 


We had much more to say of Dr. Maurice 
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and of his book, but our allotted space is filled. 
We have spoken in warm and undisguised 
admiration of this author, but not jurare in 
verba majistri, not as pry of the ecclesi- 
astic, but as delighted at manifestation of 
tolerance and Christian charity in a writer 
upon a department of literature where these 
virtues are most wanted and most seldom 
found. 





Cambridge University Transactions during 


the Puritan Controversies of the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries. Collected by James Heywoop, M.P., Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, and Tuomas Wrist, M.A. 


Every true Cantab will acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to these gentlemen, for the care and 
industry with which they have performed their 
task of disinterring the treasures here brought 
to light. ‘The calm, dignified demeanour and 
steady onward progress we have the happiness 
of witnessing in this our nineteenth century, is 
a happy change indeed from the scenes of in- 
cessant disorder and turmoil exhibited to our 
bewildered gaze in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. The gentle Alma Mater, to whom we 
have the happiness of owing allegiance, cannot 
be recognised in the atrox Bellona of former 
times. Poor Lord Burleigh, who had the mis- 
fortune to be Chancellor of the University 
during some forty years of this turbulent period, 
especially excites our pity and sympathy, as 
we behold him foanlh. rw appealed to on 
every subject at issue, though frequently of 
the most frivolous character; and this, too, 
when he had all the responsibilities of the 
Government weighing on his mind—no trivial 
matter under such a mistress as Queen Bess. 
Happy indeed would it have been for Lord 
Burleigh could he have realised Sheridan’s 
facetious conceit respecting him, and have 
solved, by an all-significant shake of the head, 
each and all of the numberless complex prob- 
lems forced upon him. The famous Statutes 
of Dr. Whitgift, Master of Trinity, promul- 
gated with the sanction of good Queen Bess, 
A.D. 1570, transferring, as they did, all sub- 
stantial power in the University to the heads 
of Colleges, excited the ipveterate hostility of 
the inferior officers, and of the whole body of 
resident Masters of Arts. They decreed the 
withdrawing of graces for degrees, and all 
elections from private to open scrutiny. On 
- the malcontents, in their “ Objections,” 

— 

Men dare not give theire voices according to their con- 
science, for fear of displeasure ; and not without cause ; 
een Ps . scrutinie, some ing theire 

le , was exceedinglie moved and 
ealled for pen and ynke to write their names, thi cin 


that with so te 
give as he would have them. 

In the “ Answers” of the Heads we find :-— 

Men never were lesse in feare of displeasure than 
theire be nowe, and that maketh them so cockish 

ainst their superiors. That which is spoken of Dr. 
Whi ifte is false and slanderouse, and he desireth his 
la remedie against such spightfull tongues. 

This calls forth the following pertinent, or 
rather impertinent: ‘‘ Reply ” trom the dissen- 
tients :-— 

Who are so cockishe let other men judge. That of 
Dr. Whitgifte we are here to prove to his face ! 

The two proctors for the year 1572, Beacon 
and Puresye, were ringleaders of the sedition 
against the heads and their statutes. The 
former, 

In an oration which he verie seditiously madd in the 
Regent house at thelection of the Vice- cellor dif- 
famed the Queans Majesties Statutes, and to the 
discrediting of the Heades of Colleges, using such inso- 
lence inst them as the like hath not been harde. 
Through whose audasitie the inferior sorts have been 
sithence the more encouraged and embouldened to speak 
and to sett themselves against their seniors and heades. 

Still, further to show their ill-feeling, the 
proctors set the example of going directly 
counter to the statute “de vestitu scholarium,” 
after this fashion :-— 

As teaching: the Statute for apparall, none in all the 
Universitie more offend against it than the two 
Proctors, and other two regents Nicolls and Browne, 
withe a few more of their adherents, who do not only go 
verye disorderlie in Cambridge waring for the most 

rt their hates, and very unseemly ruffles at their 

des, and te galligaskens, and -barreld hooese 
stuffed with horse-tayles with skabilonious and knitt 
netherstockes too fine for schollers, 

The theological nuts given to Lord Burleigh 
to crack, were somewhat hard for a layman’s 
tooth. We find a complaint against Charke of 
Peterhouse, that in preaching ad clerum, he 
contended there ought to be no degrees of rank 
among the clergy; and not satisfied with this 
simple proposition, added his conviction, that 
bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, and popes, “ a 


rrafying of them, they wold for feare 


, Satand in ecclesia introducti sunt.” This ram- 


12 
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pant puritanism was emulated by one Covall 
of Queen’s, who, in a sermon at St. Mary’s, in 
presence of numerous dignitaries of the church, 
on the text “ vos illam fecistis speluncam latro- 
mum,” declared that this state of things was 
realised in modern times, the church being no- 

ing better than a den of thieves, so long as 
archbishops, bishops, and the rest, had domi- 
nion in it. Myllane, of Christ’s College, ano- 
ther doughty puritan, not to be outdone by his 
brethren, charges the English clergy, gene- 
rally, as encouraging not only idolatry but 
adultery = 


The Cl of England do not only not advance and 
sett forthe the edifyenge of the Churche, but, as much 
as lyeth in them, do deface, hynder, and pluck down 
the same, in mayntayninge both advoultrye and idola- 
trie. First, advoultrye was divers ways boulstered, con- 

to God’s worde, by the Pope’s lawe called the 
Canon Lawe. By it, yf a mann or woman be never so 
lye suspected of advoultrye, yf the partie bringe 

xu. to sweare that they thinke he hathe not 
commytted the crime, he is by and by cleared. * * 
Again they mayntayne idolatrie, in allowing and de- 
fendinge holie days of Saintes and fastinge of the evens. 

To relieve Lord Burleigh’s palate, the heads 
occasionally vary the puritanical with a 
dish of Romanism. Here is one of strong 
flavour, served by the vice-chancellor :— 

I am further to geve your honor advertisement of 
D. Caius, who hath so long kept su itious monu- 
mentes in his (Peterhouse), that the evile fame 
thereof caused my of London to write very ear- 
have’ been, perwwedid’ that suche things by him hed 

ve i suche things by him had 
been mat ta cawsing his own company to make 
serche in that College, I received an inventary of much 
popishe trumpery: as vestmentes, albes, tunicles, stoles, 
manicles, clothes, with the pix and sindon, and 
canopie, beside holy-water stoppes, with sprinkles, pax 
sensars, superaltaries, tables of idolles, masse-bookes, 
osegrsad eet gem with other such stuffe as might 

ve furnished divers massers at one instant. It was 
thought good, by the whole consent of the heads of 
howses to burne the bookes and such other things as 
servid most for idolatrous uses, and to cause the rest to 
be defacid ; whiche was ee yesterday with 
See re mo ppared the whole company of 


The charge of popery is thrown in as a make- 
weight in the case of a Mr. Digby, who is de- 
prived of his fellowship at St. John’s for re- 
fusing to pay his commons. THis appeal leads 
to a most inappropriately lengthy controversy, 
in which quirks and quibbles of all kinds are 
resorted to, as to whether the steward is bound 
to demand payment at the fellows’-rooms, or 
the latter should make it at the buttery, and 
such like. Dr. Whitaker, the master, puzzled 
by the special pleading seeks grounds for a 
charge of popery, but is hard put to it to find 
them, since all he can allege in proof is that 
preaching at St. Mary's. Mr. Digby com- 
mended voluntary poverty, “the same point 
being a popish position,” as proved by Dr. 
Fulk! Lest this enormity should not be a 


sufficient warrant for the deprivation of his 
fellowship it is further charged against him 
that— 
“ He doth use to blow an horn often in the 
Colledge on the day time and hollow after it.” 
Religious questions were far from being the 
only subjects of dispute forced upon the atten- 
tion of Lord Burleigh. We find him much 
rplexed by a formal complaint addressed to 
im by the heads, that a body of malcontent 
fellows, regent and non-regent, had stolen a 
march upon them, having assembled in senate 
and surreptitiously passed two graces, one of 
which provided that the heads of colleges 
should take their turn in preaching with the 
rest, contrary to the intent of the 11th statute 
“ De Doctoribus Theologie,” which, professing 
a tender concern for the toils already under- 
gone by the doctors of divinity, exonerated 
them from any further labours they may be in- 
disposed to encounter. 


* Post tantum laboris susce , et tot pericula 
atque examina, volumes plus laboris doctori im- 
ponere quam ipsi volunt sua spoule suscipere.” 


Lord Burleigh, after diligently considering 
the statements of the opposing parties, and con- 
sulting with the Bishop of London on these 
and other difficulties, takes occasion, in pro- 
nouncing his judgment, to warn the University 
lest by their 

Altercations and dissensions the enemyes of learning 
and of the gospele have not just occasion to rejoice 
thereof, and spredd abrode slanderooss reportes, to the 
defamation of the whole body of that famoss University. 

He then annuls the acts of the fellows, add- 
ing— 

Though called by you Graces, they are in dede dis- 
graces to the Quenes Majesties Statutes. 

Little creditable as were the controversies 
carried on within the University itself, those in 
which it was perpetually engaged with the 
town were yet less so. Witness the contest 
——s the sale of wine. The University 
had always claimed the exclusive right, con- 
firmed by royal charter, of licensing vintners 
in Cambridge, a privilege naturally very dis- 
tasteful to the townspeople. A formidable ex- 
ponent of this feeling was one Keymer, who, 
under a license from Sir Walter Raleigh, set 
up a wine-shop in defiance of the Univerity; 
and on being summened to take down his sign 
positively refused, when the following strange 
scene was enacted: 

Upon intelligence of his refusale to yield himself, I 
on the morrowe sende the Proctours with the Beadele to 

le down his signe, wherein they were so resisted by 

eymer, that they could not procede without danger to 
their persons. On the morrowe followinge they with 
their servants went agen to the place, and there cast- 
inge a rope aboute the signe pulled it down; which was 


the next nighte sett up agayne by Keymer or his depu- 
ties. Whereupon the next daie followinge I sent for 
Keymer, by my ordinary officer, to come and speake 
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ing denyed to be at home I appoynted 
= ee ‘pull down his signe ; which they 
indevored to doe, first by themselves, the bedele and 
their servauntes only; but beinge purposely resisted with 
such provision as they little looked for, as namely, with 
skaldinge water, myngled with lyme and aishes, and 
with stones and brickbattes, they were forced to sende 
for the help of three or foure Masters of Arte more ; and 
s0 pulled it down without any force offered to any man 
by them, themselves beinge some of them hurte with 
stones and skalded with water, as is yet to be seene, and 
wee shalbe redye to justifie. 

The re-inforcement of the four valiant 
M.A.’s, nothing daunted by the skaldinge water 
and its awkward accompaniments is an episode 
worthy the muse of Homer. In one of their 
appeals to Lord Burleigh on this vewata questio 
the University avow their fears that the ara 
ipsa libertatum nostrarwm is in imminent dan- 
ger of being captured and destroyed. In an- 
other they compare the University to a ship in 
a terrific storm, and call upon Lord Burleigh 
as Neptune to still it with his trident; and, in 
yet another appeal, the dons represent them- 
selves as weeping Muses Tw igitur, clarissime 
Burghleiensis, averte a musis has lacrymas. 

In the particular case of Keymer there was 
an unusual difficulty in the license given him 
by Sir Walter Ralegh. The heads, therefore, 
urge both Lord Burleigh and the Earl of Lei- 
cester to exert their influence with ornatissimo 
Gualtero Raleo to induce him to withdraw the 
license in question. Sir Walter, however, so far 
from yielding, brings a suit before the two chief 
justices nst the University, to compel the 
release of his imprisoned profegé. But the de- 
cision is adverse to him, the judges laying 
down that — 

Towching the nominacion of vinteners there, wee 
thinke it pertayneth to the Universitie, by usage and 
charter from her Majestie, confirmed by Parliament : 
and that Mr. Rawleigh can nominate none there. He 
cannot sew for the penaltie by his grant against the 
Statute lawes, for therein all liberties of the Universitie 
are excepted. 

This convenient privilege is frequently in- 
sisted on by the University and notably in the 
matter of Stourbridge fair, where, it lying 


‘ within the magic five-mile circle, they claim 


all dues for standings, any local statutes or 
customs to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
town manifesting a very decided purpose to 
ignore this privilege, they address an earnest 
appeal to Lord Burleigh wherein they denounce 
their mobbish opponents as a set of people who 
have sucked in hatred of learning and learned 
men with their mother’s milk. 

Metum nobis multum faciebant ipsorum hominum 
mature ac dispositiones, una cum lacse nutricis bonarum 
literanum odium haurientes. 

By way of contrast to this they proclaim 
their belief that their chancellor, who has con- 

ed their privileges, came down from heaven 
for that purpose :— 

© hominem ad salutem nostram procurandam, ad 


 aemigion sin dignitatem, e ceto delapsum! O, singu- 
rem patronem ! O divinum Mecenatem ! 

Divinity is again ascribed to Lord Burleigh, 
a propos of a not very dignified subject. “ Nec 
Deus intersit,” &c., says Horace; but what 
says Cambridge University, A.D. 1581? 

“Tuam divinam spem (que solet in ad- 
versis rebus esse paratissima) quant cum hu- 
militate possamus, imploramus”—to settle a 
dispute between a bear-master (bereward, as 
he is here called) and the proctor. A bear- 
baiting having been announced to come off at 
Chesterton the proctor and bedell were com- 
missioned by the vice-chancellor to proceed 
thither, and take the bereward into custody. 
On their attempting, however, to execute their 
duty they were opposed by 

Richard Parris, brother to Thomas Parris, 
highe constable, in the name of the foresaid 
Thomas, for whom he alleged he was deputed 
constable, coming between the bedell and the 
bereward, said that the bedell had nothing to 
do with the bereward, and that the bereward 
should not go with him, but be his prisoner; 
and if he had committed any offence they had 
to carry him before a, justice, and not before 
the vice-chancellor ; at which time this Parris, 
with others, violently shoved and thrust the 
bedell upon the bear, in sort that he could 
hardly keep himself from hurt, and so after 
conveyed the bereward away. 

Here was pretty treatment for a university 
official, but it was scarcely worse than that 
to which the proctor was afterwards exposed, 
for on his demanding the surrender of the 
bereward, the constable denied that the Vice- 
Chancellor had any jurisdiction in the matter. 

Whereunto he added contumelous hes, terming 
the proctour a petty officer and the Vice-Chancellor’s 
man; whereat the standers-by of his owne company 
began to showte and laughe at the proctour. After the 
proctour then replieing that for the compass of five 
miles no justice wold maintaine that doing, his answer 
was, that he knew a justice not farr off before whose 
doore he might and wold baite the hearer, the Vice- 
Chancellour himself looking on and doing what he cold. 

Well might Lord Burleigh, when all these 
and many more frivolous.and petty details of 
the beer-question were intruded on him, rebuke 
them thus, notwithstanding their deification of 
him on the ovcasion. 

I pray you rather to determine the causes of conten- 
tion, yf yt may be, amongst yourselves, than for everye 
such tryflinge cause to have recourse to me, being other- 
wise greatlye charged with matters of much more mo- 
ment. 

Despite this reproof of Lord Burleigh, and 
many similar, his successors in the office of 
chancellor seem to have fared no better. Thus, 
Lord Cecil is no sooner installed in the year 
1600, than he is overwhelmed with an array of 
complaints against the town. 

Quid non demoliuntur ? Quos non lacessunt ? Quo 
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non erumpit hec eorum audacia cum impunitate con- 
juncta ? 


And as a climax— 
Omnia diplomata regia, privilegia nostra singula ab 
augustissima domina nostra Elizabetha concessa actuque 
iamenti stabilita, susque deque faciunt. 


This last phrase, we imagine, is equivalent 
to “upside-down” in our present vernacular. 
A most unenviable prospect truly for Lord 
Cecil, the putting to rights this out-and-out 
chaos. 

Lord Bacon, in his turn, when chancellor in 
the year 1616, must have been sorely perplexed 
by the turmoil arising out of the petition of the 
town to be elevated to the dignity of a city. 
In hopes of cajoling the University, the peti- 
tioners represent that the glory thus conferred 
upon the town would be reflected on the 
University. The latter repudiate this pretended 
concern of the town for their interests; alleging 
that every privilege or charter hitherto applied 
for had been with views hostile to the Univer- 
sity. This new affectation of friendship they 
pronounce to be a mere juggle, a hooked bait 
“ offucice mere et hamatum lenocinium.” They 
add that they are too old birds to be caught 
with chaff. . 


Ut aves semel deceptse, caxteros etiam cibos viscatos 
credunt. 


Another book of lamentations is subsequently 
resented for Lord Bacon’s perusal, prompted 
y the alarm felt at the proceedings of the 

farmers of the neighbourhood in cutting canals 
from the river Cam, for the double purpose of 
draining the fens and obtaining a good supply 
of water. The dread of the “ Muses” is that a 
sufficient depth will not be left to the Cam to 
allow of the transport of wood and other equally 
necessary commodities ; and they piteously ask 
whether rivers of tears wept by them are to 
supply the deficiency. ‘They anxiously depre- 
cate such a resource as this. 


Neque coganun lacrymarum effundere oceanum qui- 
bus nihil fluminis relinqueter. 


We hope that this brief notice of the curious 
information to be found in the volume before 
us may commend it to the perusal of all who 
look back with affection upon the scene of the 
friendships, studies and —— even follies of 
early youth, and who can find interest in the 
annals of their Alma Mater. Messrs. Hayward 
and Wright have taken great pains with this 
work, and it is got up in a very creditable 
manner. 





A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, original and selected. By Mrs. 


JAMESON. 


Tue distinctive characteristic of Mrs. Jameson's 
writings is gracefulness. There is a fresh, kindly, 
gentle, truth-loving tone throughout, which 
renders them models of what a woman's writings 
should be. No morbid sentimentality, albeit 
much of sentiment ; no hurried brilliant rush to 
a pre-conceived false conclusion, like clever 
French authoresses (those disguised under a 
masculine “nom de plume” not excepted,) no 
strain at after-effect, or rash plunges outof depth. 
Whatever this lady touches is handled delicately 
and tenderly, yet often with vigour, and always 
with the accompaniments of good sense and good 
feeling. 

Mrs. Jameson's books differ from a man's 
books just as a room harmonised by the thousand 
nothings that indicate a refined woman’s habitual 
presence, differs from a room haply gorgeous and 
magnificent, but which lacks that beautifying 
and softening influence. It is this feminine 
element that renders her such a pleasant author. 
“ En devenant auteur, elle ne cesse pas d’étre 
femme.” Even in her “Handbook of the Modern 
Sculpture Court of the Crystal Palace,” we were 


Longman. 


1854. 


struck with the evidences of the qualities to 
which we have referred, no less than in the 
“Characteristics of Women,” “Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” and other of her works where 
we should more naturally look for them. The 
few words describing each statue are just enough 
to set an ordinarily intelligent mind thinking 
for itself, and the opinions given are suggestive, 
not dictatorial ; a key to unlock the door for a 
guest, not a wand to force the attention where 
the showman pleases. Perhaps no one else of 
the present day could have thrown such a charm 
over a mere catalogue, or could, in a small space, 
have combined so much excellent criticism with 
so much unaffected simplicity and modesty. 
Commonplace books are always liable to one 
objection—they are apt to consist of the refuse 
of the raw material out of which books have 
been made, the ill-digested fancies of the brain, 
the faulty chords that will not form a tune, the 
scraps neither quite worth using nor quite 
useless enough to be thrown away. Neverthe- 
less, in looking over this one, we are quite 
prepared to admit that the alternative ‘Mrs, 
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Jameson speaks of in the Preface of casting 
«these links of a broken chain into the fire” 
would have been a very bad one. ; 

We must now give a few extracts, regretting 
that space does not allow of one or two that 
we should willingly transcribe, such as Mrs. 
Jameson’sthoughts on Mr. Thackeray’s heroines, 
and part of the Revelation of Childhood. 


A THOUGHT. 

There are truths which by perpetual repetition have 
subsided into passive truisms, till in some moment of 
feeling or experience they kindle into conviction, start 
to life and light, and then truism becomes again a vital 
truth. 

It has probably occurred to almost every 
one to verify this by stumbling upon some 
ordinary phrase in such a manner as to recog- 
nise its force with a totally new perception, 
to re-invest it by an effort of the mind, and then 
to find that we might have had it ready- 
coined, from the mint of popular usage. 

Here is an anecdote :-— 

Lavater told Goethe’ that on a certain occasion when 
he held the velvet bag in the church as collector of the 
offerings, he tried to observe only the hands, and he 
satisfied himself that in every individual, the shape of 
the hand and fingers, the action and sentiment in drop- 
ping the gift into the bag were distinctly different, and 

vidually characteristic.—What then shall we say of 
Van Dyck, who painted the hands of his men and women 
not from individual nature, but from a model hand, his 
own very often?—and every one who considers for a 
moment will see in Van Dyck’s portraits, that however 
well painted and elegant the , they in few instances 
harmonise with the personalité—that the position is often 


affected and as if intended for display—the display of - 


what is in itself a positive fault, and from which some 
little know] of comparative physiology might have 
saved him. There are hands of various character; the 


hand to catch, and the hand to hold; the hand to clasp 
and the hand to . The hand that has worked or 
could work, and the hand that has never done anything 
but hold itself out to be kissed, like that of Joanna of 
— in Raphael’s picture. Let any one look at the 

in Titian’s picture of old Paul [V.: though exqui- 
sitely modelled they have an expression which reminds 
us of claws; they belong to the face of that grasping old 
man, and could ng to no other. 


All our author’s best qualities are seen in 
our next extract. 


EVE. 


Lhave but a few words to say of Eve. As she is the 
only undraped figure which is allowable in sacred art, 
the have multiplied re ntations of her more 
or less freely unassumed, but what I conceive to be the 
—— has seldom, very seldom, been attained. The 

m which follow are, however, su ive not 
critical. It appears to me—and I speak it with reverence 
—that the Miltonic type is not the highest conceivable, 


nor the best fitted for sculptural treatment. Milton has 
evidently lavished all his power on this fairest of ereated 
beings; but he makes her too nymphlike—too goddess 
like. In one place he compares her to a wood-nymph 
Oread or Dryad of the groves; in another to Diana’s self, 
“though not, as she, with bow and quiver armed.” The 
scriptural conception of our first — is not like this; 
it is ampler, grander, nobler far. I faney her the 
sublime ideal of maternity. It may be said that this 
idea of her predestined motherhood should not predo- 
minate in the conception of Eve before the Fall ; but I 
think it should. 
* * * * * * 


As the Eve of Paradise should be majestically sinless, 
so after the Fall she should not cower and wail like a 
disappointed girl. Her infinite fault, her infinite woe, 
her infinite | yey oe should have a touch of grandeur. 
She has paid the inevitable price for that mighty know- 
ledge of good and evil she so coveted, that terrible pre- 
destined experience—she has found it, or it has found 
her—and she wears her crown of grief as erst her crown 
of innocence. 

A REFLECTION. 

In the same moment that we begin to speculate on 
the possibility of cessation or change in any strong affec- 
tion that we feel, even from that moment we may date 
its death—it has become the fetch of the living love. 

Here are, curiously enough, two passages in 
which the thought, or reflection, is founded 
upon a want of discrimination in the sense of 
the word “ from ”"— 

Blessed is the memory of those who have kept them- 
selves unspotted from the world—yet more blessed and 
more dear the memory of those who have kept them- 
selves unspotted in the world— 

In reality the same thing. “From” does 
not here mean “ out of.” It means to be un- 
spotted from the understood contact with the 
world. Again— 

Niebuhr speaking of a lady who had patronised him 
says, I will receive roses and myrtles from female hands, 
but - — This — tw smile; for most of the 
laure ill be through female hands—through the 
admirable translation of his life and letters by Susanna 
Wrickworth. 

Here is a confusion between the words from 
and through, in which all the difference lies, 
We receive a letter from a friend, through the 
hands of a messenger, but neither letter nor 
laurels can be said to come from the medium of 
communication. ‘ 

Other slight inaccuracies might be detected, 
but on the whole it is a charming book, whereof 
we are inclined to class the portions on art, and 
many of those on literature first; those on 
ethics and character next, but not with such full 
approbation, and those on theology last. These 
are the least pleasing pages of a very pleasant 
volume. 
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Basil the Schoolboy ; or, The Heir of Arundel. 
By G. Meuty. 


y Epwarp Monro. 


School 7 of a Fag. 
Walter the Schoolmaster. 


To those who know Mr. Monro’s books, it is 
enough to announce that he has issued two new 
works—the first and third at the head of this 
notice. To them, we need hardly speak of the 
delicacy of thought, vigour of description, 
which characterize his productions; nor yet 
of the natural and feeling eloquence with 
which he so well understands how to work up 
the most effective scenes. 

Any one who takes up “ The Heir of Arun- 

del” will be almost irresistably led on till he 
has finished the book ; and even though his in- 
tention may have been merely to away an 
idle hour, he will hardly fail to derive from it 
more than one useful lesson. 
» The three several volumes above cited, pro- 
fess to treat of education, as administered in 
England at public and at private schools ; and so 
faulty are both systems described to be, that if 
any of our school-bred youths turn out such as 
we should wish to see them, it must be in spite 
of, and not in consequence, of their training.* 

The “ Experiences of a Fag” represent the 
great want which exists in public no less than 
in private schools, of that species of reform 
which can only be brought about by the elder 
boys themselves. While Mr. Melly points out, 
deplores, and suggests a remedy for evils, cer- 
tainly of no inconsiderable magnitude (as mat- 


ters now stand), Mr. Monro illustrates the ar- . 


ment he supports; and in the story of Basil, 

is hero, Talbot, the leading boy, and the other 
members of that species of clique which is to 
be found in all schools, proves how powerful 
might be the authority, how salutary the con- 
trol, and how lasting he influence of these self- 





* “ Almost every conspicuous person,” says one of 
the ablest writers of modern times, “ is su to have 
been educated at public schools, and yet it is very re- 
markable that the most eminent men in every art and 
“in ag ont been thus educated.” 

neer, espeare, Rochester, Pope, Spratt, Butler, 
Parnell, Garth, Congreve, Gray, Swift’ Themeon, Shen- 
stone, Akenside, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher, Ben Johnson, Sir Philip Sidney 
Bavage, Arbuthnott, and Burns, among the poets were 
not educated in the system of the English schools. Sir 
Isaac Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Flamstead, Saunder- 
son, Simpson, and Napier, among men of science, were 
not educated at public schools. The three best his- 
torians that the English language has produced, Clar- 
endon, Hume, and Robinson, were not educated at pub- 
lic schools. Public schools have done little in En fand 
for the fine arts—as in the examples of Inigo Jone, 
er Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, Turner, 


The great medical writers and discoverers in Great 
Britain; Harvey, Chiselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, 
Brown, and n, were not educated at public schools. 


Of the great writers on morals and metaphysics, it 
was not the system of public schools which produced 


By Epwarp Mowro. Masters: London. 
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constituted captains, if they would but set 
themselves to use their position for its right 
ends, to protect the helpless, to scout vivious 
and degrading practices, to put down bullying, 
and to elevate the whole tone of the school. 


‘I often tried to induce some of the elder boys to in- 
terfere on my behalf, and in behalf of others situated 
as I was; but it was usually ineffectual: yet there was 
a very good set at the head of Weston. I remember 
five or six friends who were everything that could be 
wished, as far as they were each individually concerned, 
and who have grown up valuable members of society, 
and are happily settled in life: men I am proud to 
know. They, while at Weston, were not bullies: they 
poentrebtimen | no bad conversation, and took no part in any 
of the gross abuses which were prevalent: but neither did 
they ever interfere for our protection ; nor, though they 
had both the physical power‘and the moral influence to 
do it, did they attempt to purify the school to which 
they belonged, or to raise the moral standing of the 
boys they lived among. They rather chose to retire 
wholly from the others, than to make them worthy as- 
sociates; and deluded themselves with the idea that 
while in their set no evil was introduced, and while they 
all learned their lessons—many of them with the zeal 
of self-improvement, and all with the wish to please 
their master—they were doing their duty in the station 
of life in which they were placed, and that they deserved 
well of their consciences. They not only did us no ser- 
vice, inasmuch as they gave us no protection and but 
little friendly help, but they did us positive injury, by 
withdrawing themselves, and with them ali that was 
good and true a us, into a small exclusive circle, 
which slept-and worked, played and wal'-ed together, 
happy, no doubt, in their own pleasant set, and happier 
still in keeping themselves free from the evil which 

ominated in the little world around them. The 
wheat and the tares were not allowed to grow together 
until the harvest ; the wheat was carefully planted out 
in a little paddock aside, and such a rank crop of tares 
there was in the large field, that it stifled any little blades 
of wheat not tall enough yet to be transplanted, or 
not strong enough to force themselves up clear from the 
weeds around. 





Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hume, 
Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest discoverers in 
chemistry have not been brought up at public schools :— 
we mean Dr. Priestly, Dr. Black Kir Danghewy Davy, 
or Faraday. 

The Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peterborough, 
General Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were all trained in 

ivate schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir Matthew 

ale, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and Chief Justice 
Holt, among the lawyers. So also among statesmen, 
were Lord Burleigh, Walsingham, Lord Strafford, 
Thurloe, Hampden, Lord don, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sidney, Russell, Sir Wm. Temple, Lord 
Somers, Burke, Sheridan, and Pitt. 

Nor must we forget such eminent scholars and men 
of letters as Cudworth, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop King, Seldon, Conyers, Middleton, Bentley, Sir 
Thomas More, Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sherlock and 
Wilkins, Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Bisho Usher, 
Stillingfleet, and Spelman, Dr. Samuel Carke; or Bis- 
hop Hoadley. Neither should it be forgotten that none 
of the most conspicuous writers upon political economy 
which this country has yet produced have been brought 
up at public schools. 
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« And yet should thesi: lines mect the cye of those 
who have filled the position of big boys in private 
schools, they, perhaps, may say, ‘ What is this to us? 
We were pure and virtuous, and were not bound to 
associate with fellows we did not like, for the sake of 
others : besides, we might ourselves have been contemi- 
nated, and have done the rest no good?’ It is not for 
me to say how far in each instance elder boys were 
bound to act as moral police; but I know they might 
have improved the moral atmosphere of Weston in a 
few days, and have reduced our bruises and wounds in 
a fortnight. The three or four strongest boys in the 
school were of the virtuous party, and two or three vigor- 
ous thrashings would have changed it all. But they 
chose to be popular, rather than loved, and merely kept 
their reverence for good, and their hatred of evil for 
private consumption, instead of obliging all to share it 
with them. 

“TJ will not here go into the monitorial question, nor 
discuss the point whether Mr. Wentworth, ought not to 
have given them even more power than they naturally 
had, or whether he should not have at all events im- 

their moral responsibility upon them ; but cer- 
tainly had he made them monitors, the change would 
have been most beneficial. I have said they had the 
physical power; I believe they had the inclination; 
and I am sure, had it been made their duty to protect 
the young, to put down bullying and to punish all 
coarseness, they would have done it nobly and enjoyed 
it much.” 


Basil’s family, birth and early history, are 
enveloped in a mystery, which is only disclosed 
at the conclusion of the story ; and, though on 
his first initiation to school life, he is undér 
great disadvantages from this circumstance, he 
very soon, by his firm, uncompromising con- 
duct, finds his level, and upon very short ac- 
quaintance acquires an ascendancy over even 
Talbot—the captain of the school—and leader 
of a select party of six, called by the invidious 
title of oj Gproror. Talbot himself is the ideal 
of what a youth of seventeen ought to be. * 

° * * > 


He spoke with that tone of command and au- 
thority which, perhaps, is only possessed by the 
head boys of a school—a despotism so calmly 
serene as is realised by no other ideal power in 
the world. 

After Basil's arrival at Mr. Dobson's, the 
Aristoi may be said to have two heads. Basil, 
at his initiation, shows much'spirit, and what is 
better and more surprising to the school in ge- 
neral, exhibits the recognition of a ruling prin- 
ciple of right, which elicits fear and hatred 
from Dance and his party (or the plebeian di- 
vision of the school), but at once wins the ad- 
miration and friendship of Talbot and the 
Aristoi, of which heis of course elected member. 

The Aristoi will be better understood by the 
following :— 

“ The aristoi met in Talbot’s room. The sofa was 
occupied by Talbot. The room was so small it was 


hard to find space for the i ~ 
- ; pa - 1€ peas comp 7 


There they were, the Gptorot, at breakfast. The 
very thoug it is sublime ; six sixth-formed fellows met 
on a recognised equality, without the least intention of 


thrashing each other, or of reflecting on each other's 
parentage.” 

Mr. Melly’s first school is a parallel estab- 
lishment to the one described in ‘ Basil,’—a 
kind of superior ‘ Do-the-boys Hall,’—rejoic- 
ing in the title of ‘ Elmshouse.’ 

The ‘new boy’ is bullied and fagged and 
thrashed by the older youths whose unprovoked 
tyranny and gratuitous oppression are, in this 
case, unredeemed by any leaven corresponding 
to that tone introduced among Mr. Dobson's 
pupils by the gentlemanly feeling of the aprorot 

‘The low description of insolence and practical 
vulgarity with which these young and ill- 
managed bullies persecute the unhappy ushers 
and masters is disgusting in the extreme; and 
neither persuasion nor authority issues from 
any source recognised or ignored to rescue 
these miserable boys from the state of. moral 
degradation from which their heartless conduct 
emanates. 

Mr. Wentworth was a truly good, kind man, and 
nothing wrong went on under his eye: but he was con- 
stantly engaged with the elder boys in his study, or 
with his family ; which one could hardly expect him to 
leave to come among us, except when it was necessary, 
or in ‘lesson times. He might, perhaps, have found 
better masters than he did, during the short time I was 
under him, but he could not have been kinder than he 
was to all of us. He was an unbeliever in the efficacy 
of corporal punishment, and I think no case of flogging 
took place in my days. Boys were sent to their rooms; 
which nobody cared anything about, and which some 
rather enjoyed ; as every small boy’s bed could be made 
an “ apple pie,” or stuffed with all his wardrobe, while 
elegant drawings in vitriol could be made on best shirts : 
for we were all rather chemically inclined. 


The second school is a public one and evi- 
dently points at Eton. Here the same evils 
are again made conspicuous. The lawless con- 
dition of some of the ‘houses’ is minutely 
described, and the result traced to the same 
cause—not the fagging or monitorial system 
itself, but the abuse of that system. 

Yo return to ‘ Basil.’ 

There is not a great deal of plot in the 
story, neither is there much need for it. The 
principle, however, is well brought out, and 
what renders Mr. Monro’s style so attractive is 
the perfectly natural way in which he relates 
everything. The variety of characters he pour- 
trays, and the different results produced upon 
each by the ‘treatment’ in youth, amply keep 
up the interest, as each of his dramatis per- 
sone becomes in turn the hero of some des- 
perate adventure, out of which he emerges 
triumphant, according to the nature of his 
peculiar temperament. 

We cannot altogether excuse the careless- 
ness with which these pages have been passed 
through the press, because a very little attention 
would have sufficed to have corrected the occa- 
sional errors, and the confusion which some- 
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times arises from inadvertent contradictions. 
We have not space for the last hours of Craw- 
shay, which are singularly well described, but 
we hope our readers will look into the book, 
and judge for themselves. There is so much 
sound sense inculcated in directing the inex, 
perienced schoolmaster to work the heart 
rather than the head of the class of pupils more 
especially alluded to—to discover their indi- 
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vidual temperament, and train them accord- 
ingly—to be less assiduous about brilliant re- 
marks, and smart exhibitions of knowledge, 
than about those almost imperceptible and yet 
valuable traits of character, by which we judge 
of the feeling and principle of a boy—that we 
unhesitatingly recommend its introduction into 
the libraries of our training institutions. 
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TRAVELS. 
Diary in Turkish aud Greek Waters. By the Right Honourable the Eant or CaRLisie. 


London: Longmans. 


“Turse pages,” writes Lord Carlisle, “ issue 
from the — during the first crash of conflict 
and the first shouts of victory.” The earlier 
portion of them was written before the first 
Russian sun-down gun flashed southward of 
the Pruth. In June, last year, while his bro- 
ther peers were deep in consideration of the 
Common Law Procedure Act, the Earl was 
steaming up the Rhine, enjoying the hospita- 
lities of Vienna, speeding down the Danube at 
the rate of sixteen miles an hour, and passing 
“the sad squalid places,” Widdin, Giurgevo, 
and “the darkly looming Silistria,” without a 
thought that he was scanning but carelessly the 
arena whereon armies would, in ‘a few weeks, 
be joined in conflict. Ismail is passed— 


Glory to God! I’ve taken Ismael.” 


Quick onwards in his rapid boat the Earl hur- 
ties with the swift stream ; flies by the scene 
of one of the small trophies and sad disasters 
of the Black Sea fleet, grazes the sand bar off 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube, and emerges 
into the Euxine. 

Now is Lord Carlisle, not upon Turkish or 
upon Greek, but upon Russian waters; for 
Nicholas still could boast that the Euxine was 
but a Russian lake. The massacre at Sinope 
was yet to show how true this boast was six 
months since. Coasting southwards, our tour- 
ist “ stopped off Varna to take in coals,” fretted 
at the dilitoriness of the Turks while this ope- 
ration was proceeding, walked through the 
town, “ which looked thoroughly Oriental and 
fragile,” and watched large cargoes of ammuni- 
tion in process of being landed at the pier. 
Thence onwards, and still southwardly, with a 
smooth course, until the guardian rocks of the 
Symplegades (which the Earl passes, to his 
honour be it spoken, without quoting the open- 
ing line of the Medea,) tell of the neighbour- 
hood of the Bosphorus. 

We have now reached the Turkish waters, 
and Lord Carlisle takes up his habitation at 
= Palais d’ Angleterre with the British mi- 

ster. 


“ His Excellency sat up talking with me till one ; of 
course I do not letredare hee the matter of such a 
Sereaation at a time of a great political crisis. I 

ought all that fell from him showed the intelligence 
Beh mindedness one should wish to find in a high 
- ~~. functionary ; glad he seemed, too, as so many 
“ oon are, tounbend from the engrossing gravities 

© moment, among the lighter and more attractive 
recollections of literature. The position Lord Stratford 
is moment holds must be one of almost painful 
Tesponsibilities ; for, as far as I can gather from others, 
of the country appear to pay him a nearly 
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implicit deference, and it has rarely happened to any 
one to be so much, to all human appearance, the arbiter 
of peace and war, and of much of the approaching des- 
tiny of the human race.” 


We must pass over the Earl’s Constantino- 
politan experiences, the truly Turkish dinner, 
and the after-dinner cramp, induced by trying 
to sit cross-legged upon a divan, the cupola of 
St. Sophia, and the minarets of the mosques of 
Sultan Achmed. Constantinople has been often 
described of late, and the Earl judiciously 
spares us any reiterated description. Stepping 
on board a steamer, which suffers some danger 
from a drunken English engineer and a Turkish 
powder ship, he muses along the shores of the 
Hellespont, just whispering ef the phantoms of 
past history as his vessel glides by, and speak- 
ing slightly with an unintrusive suggestiveness 
of Homer and of Troy, as he emerges from the 
strait into the open Aigean, and discovers in 
their pride of place the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and of France. 

Here, in Besika Bay, drinking the waters of 
the Scamander, Lord Carlisle does what a man 
of poetry and sentiment would be sure to do, 
and what even a mere scholar would envy him 
the opportunity of doing, he assiduously reads 
Homer. 

The English Consul has a farm on the banks 
of the Simois and on the plain of Troy, where- 
on he finds the calcined bones of Greek and 
Trojan heroes—turns up occasionally a jaw- 
bone of Thersites (whereon the mark of the fist 
of Achilles is still distinctly visible), wearies 
himself by clearing his corn-fields of those heavy 
stones Sarpedon threw about, and lying down 
at night “non indecoro pulvere Sordidus,” 
dreams that he hears the dreadful twanging of 
Apollo’s bow, and that the indignation of the 
god is somehow connected with the fact that 
the skull of Priam has just thrown the new 
drilling machine out of gear. 

Mr. Calvert, however, is not only a classic 
farmer and a consul; he is also a prophet. 
Lord Carlisle is fond of reading prophecies, 
and cites with approbation this gentleman’s be- 
lief as to the future of Turkey. 


“« He represents the resources of the country, both in 
vegetable and mineral productions, as inexhaustible. 
He can get Turkish labourers for three pounds a-year 
wages, besides their keep; but he finds it more profit- 
able to employ Greeks at ten pounds a-year: there is 
the present history of the two races. He thinks, very 
decidedly, that it is the best thing for the Christian 
races themselves to preserve the existing state of things 
for the present, till their growth has secured its own 
result. A Turk himself had told him the other day 
that it was becoming wm ¥ that gradually all the 
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chief employments, and the army itself, must be re- 
eruited from the Christian population ; and then, some 
day, the Ministers would tell the Sultan that he must 
become a Christian, and he would do so. Will it, then, 
be a convert or a conqueror,—a Constantine or a Ferdi- 
nand,* who will be first crowned in Saint Sophia ?” 


But our author, while enjoying the hospitali- 
ties of the Consul, employs himself, Iliad in 
hand, in the pleasant occupation of tracing the 
site of “ Holy Troy;” and after a disserta- 
tion, which we should only mutilate were we 
to attempt to condense it, he concludes that 
Xerxes and Alexander made their pilgrimage 
to a spot where Troy had never been, and that 
the hill of Bounar Bachi is the real Ilion of the 
liad. 

We have seen the fleet, slept like Jove upon 
Mount Ida, run like Hector, but with better 
fate, over the plains of Troy. Let us now back 
to Constantinople. 


“ August 10,—Steamed down to Constantinople ; Mr. 
Skene was with me, and made an incomparable cice- 
rone for the Bosphorous, telling me the tenantsof the long 
line of palaces, and their histories: this was the house 
of Mehemet Ali of Egypt : this is the house of his chief 
rival, old Khosrew Pasha, now living there at ninety- 
six; he has filled the office of Grand Vizier for fifty 
years altogether, with various breaks, and still retains 
many of the simple habits of his origin, as a Circassian 
shepherd. Here Darius Hystaspes crossed the Strait on 
his Scythian expedition; here he sat on the rock to 
witness the ; the inscription on the stone to com- 
memorate it, which was known formerly to exist, has 
not been discovered ; the ground on either side is now 
occupied by the tall round white towers of the forts, the 
Rumili and Anatoli Hissars; the first, built by Ma- 
homet the Second before the capture of the city, still 
goes universally by the name of the Conqueror. From 
that window, or rather slit in the wall, eused to ex- 
amine the means of approaching the capital ; ‘under that 
lew culvert, in the after destination of the place as a 
the bodies were floated into the horos. 

¢ European fort is built on the most fantastic plan, 
to imitate the Arabic letters of the word Mahomet. On 
one side is Balta Liman, on the other Unkiar Skelessi, 
both famous in the annals of modern treaties. This 
rapid bit of current is the Sheitan Akindesi, or Devil’s 
eurrent, so said to be called because a Sultana had been 
angered by seeing a Christian congregation coming out 
of a church on Sunday, and had immediately given 
orders for the destruction of the church ; whereupon on 
her return her boat was upset, and all saved but her- 
self. It was in that long spreading house in the bay 
that the sister of the present Sultan, the wife of Halil 
Pasha, kept long watch over her boy, to avoid the law 
which doomed all the male children of the sisters of Sul- 
tans to immediate death; and when at last she found 
that the child had been strangled, she died herself from 
the shock very soon afterwards: this tragedy has hap- 
pily put an end to the practice.t Into that dwelling the 
sister of the late Sultan, Ismeh Sultana, used to entice 
or force any handsome passer-by, and they were never 
heard of again. That very long facade is the house of 
Fuad Effendi, whom Prince Menchikoff found the other 





_ * See the account of the purification of the Mosques, 
in Mr. Prescott’s admirable “ Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” 

t This story is positively contradicted in a recent 
number by a very well-informed writer in the “ Quar- 
terly Review.” It certainly was currently believed in 
Constantinople. 


day Prime Minister, and refused to visit. Radiant and 
lovely as is the whole scene, I fear that, through all the 
successive dynasties and races, a heavy consciousness of 
crime ought to brood over these sensual shores.” 

At Rhodes the tour is disagreebly interrupted 
by an attack of small pox, “‘ mitigated by my 
having received vaccination in my childhood at 
no less illustrious hands, I believe, than those 
of Dr. Jenner ;” but with kind nursing and 
strong nature the disease is put to flight. Lord 
Carlisle undertakes the task abandoned by 
Horace, and praises Rhodes and all who it 
inhabit. But he thinks it would have been 
very hard if Rhodes had killed him, for in 
English and in Latin he had paraphrased from 
Pindar the legend of the birth of the beautiful 
island. But the Earl might have reflected 
that the special and particular island of Apollo, 
after being sung by Pindar and adorned by 
Praxytetes Apelles and Protogenes, might 
possibly be captious and critical, But now by 
Scio and Smyrna back again to Besika Bay, 
and our convalescent tourist is next found 
unpacking farm implements lately arrived from 
Birmingham to till the éo:3#Aaxa clods of the 
Trojan plains, and gazing into the 

“ Vanished hero’s lofty mound”— 
heroes burned and buried hurriedly during the 
Homeric truce, and dug up leisurely by a 
British consul. 

Back to Constantinople to hear of the battle 
of Oltenitza, and off again for more cruizes and 
to see Besika Bay without a fleet; the booths 
all gone, and the tomb of Csietes and the peak 
of Ida alone in their classic solitude. 

But we must leave the Dardanelles for the 
Greek waters. We are at Athens. We walk 
through the modern town and recognise,——oh 
horror !—a strong resemblance between the city 
of Pericles and ‘one of the new cities of the 
United States.” But happily there is still an 
Athens which is not like a suburb of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Finlay, the philhellenic histo- 
rian of the Byzantine empire, is there to expa- 
tiate among the ruins. 

“ The king’s new is a most staring, ugly 
browless-looking building. It is a blessed transition to 
the ruins of antiquity. We passed in succession Ha- 
drian’s arch, the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, the 
fountain of Callirhoe, the bed of the Tyssus, the cho- 
ragic monument of Lysicrates, the site of the theatre of 
Bacchus, the portico of the Furies, the theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, the Areopagus, the temple of Theseus ;—reserv- 
ing the Parthenon for ampler Some, and a brighter, 
though it could not easily be a softer sky. I have 
threaded all these pregnant names together, as the ob- 
ject of the day was rather to make a general survey, 
than a more special study of separate beauties and glo- 
ries. What is admirable and wonderful is the harmo- 
nious blending of every detached feature with each 
other, with the solemn mountains, the lucid atmosphere, 
the eternal sea, all wearing the same unchanged aspect 
as when the ships of Xerxes were shivered on that 
Colian cape beneath ; as when the slope of the Acro- 
polis was covered with its Athenian audience to listen 
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under this open sky to Auschylus and Sophocles, to the 
Agamemnon, or the C&dipus.” 


From Athens we make little excursions, and 
from Athens one may make very .interesting 
excursions. Lord Carlisle stands upon the 
poh Marathon, but wisely leaves to Colonel 

e the task of dealing with its topography, 
and refers to Dr. Johnson and Byron for its 
sentiment, but he sagaciously observes, “ Persia 
was in fact the Russia of that day, looming so 
formidably in the distance, and found so brittle 
in the actual shock.” Tike all men of acute 
sensibilities, Lord Carlisle is chary of exploding 
into exstacies which might possibly underleap 
the sublime and fall into the ridiculous. Our 
tourist talks calmly even though his pulse beats 

igh among scenes where Jones would rave, 
Brown would sonnetize. Let us hear him, 
however, when he speaks of modern Greece:— 


“T have barely adverted to the politics of modern 
Greece : during one fortnight, at least, ancient Hellas 
repels all other intrusion, and, truth to say, there is 
but little attraction in the modern competitor for notice. 
I should also shrink from any direct references to those 
with whom I have conversed ; I may, however, most 
truthfully sum up, from all that I have seen, or read, or 
heard among persons of different nations, stations, and 
principles, that the present Government of Greece seems 
to be about the most inefficient, corrupt, and, above all, 
contemptible, with which a nation was ever cursed. 
The Constitution is so worked as to be constantly and 
flagrantly evaded or violated ; the liberty of election is 
shamefully infringed ; and where no overt bribery or 
intimidation are employed,—charges from which we 
Englishman can, I fear, by no means make out an ex- 
emption,—the absence of the voters, who regard the 
lh pee as a mockery, is compensated by the 

boxes being filled with voting-papers by the 
heen pe le height of impudence to which we 
ve not yet soared. Persons the most discredited by 
their characters and antecedents are forced on the re- 
luctant constituencies, and even occasionally advanced 
to places of high trust and dignity. The absence of 
legislative checks is not atoned for by the vigour of the 
executive in promoting public improvements. Agri- 
ire stagnates ; manufactures do not exist ; the com- 
munications, except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital, where they are , are deplorable ; the 
vinces—and here I can hardly except the neighbour- 
of the capital—teem with robbers. The navy, 

for which the aptitude of the people is remarkable, con- 
sists of one vessel: the public debt is not paid: an offer 
by a company of respectable individuals to institute a 
steam navigation, for which the seas and shores of 
offer such innumerable facilities, was declined 

at the very period of my visit, because it was appre- 
hended that it would be unpalatable to Austria. Bitter, 


indeed, is the disappointment of those who formed 


bright auguries for the future career of regenerate 
Greece, and made generous sacrifices in her once august 
and honored cause. Yet the feeling so natural to them, 
so difficult to avoid for us all, should still stop far short 
of despair. When it is remembered that, about twenty- 
three years ago, the only building at the Piraeus was a 
small convent, and that at the same time there was not 
a single entire roof in Athens; and that we now find, 
at the harbour, noble wharves and substantial streets, 
and at the base of the Acropolis, not indeed a renewal 
of its elder glories, but what would be thought any- 
where a fresh and comely city ;—it would be impossible 
to deny either the possibility, or presence of progress : 
it is of deeper importance, that, as I believe, there un- 
doubtedly are solid materials for advance and improve- 
ment among the bulk of the Greek people themselves ; 
their high intelligence no detractor could think of deny- 
ing; they seem capable of patient and persevering in- 
dustry ; the zeal for education pierces to the very lowest 
ranks; many instances are known of young men and 
women coming to Athens, as I before had occasion to 
remark, and engaging in service for no other wages 
than the permission or opportunity to attend some place 
of instruction: and when an exception is made of the 
classes most exposed to contact with the abuses of gov- 
ernment, and the frivolities of a society hurriedly forced 
into a premature and imperfect refinement, there is 
much of homely simplicity, cheerful temperance, and 
hearty -will amidst the main body of the country 
population. The most essential element in thus fore- 
casting the destinies of a people, is their religion: it is 
notorious that the religion of the modern Greeks is en- 
cumbered with very much both of ignorance and super- 
stition : I believe that, in instituting a fair comparison of 
the Greek Church with her Latin sister, she must be 
acknowledged to lag behind her, in the activity and 
zeal which constitute the missionary character of a 
church, and in the spirit of association for of 
benevolence: but she sesses a superiority in two 
— full of value and pregnant with promise; she 

more tolerance towards other religious communities, 
and she encourages the perusal of the Holy Scriptures.’ 


To Corinth, Malta, Corfu, Kavarna Bay, and 
homewards by Venice and Switzerland we can- 
not go with Lord Carlisle, for our space is 
shorter than a peer’s vacation. Let us close 
the book with a recommendation to all others 
to open it, and let us thank the author for a 
scholarlike and unaffected volume, every page 
of which gives us to know how amiable, 
toelrant, and sensitive the writer is—how quick 
in apprehension, and just in appreciation—how 
careful not to wound the susceptibilities of the 
society he mingled with; yet how he could 
mark and gently hint at its weaknesses, who 
gives us to know this without boring us with 
fulsome eulogies or intruding upon us all his 
personal discomforts. 
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Gleanings from Piccadilly to Pera. By Joux Oupmrxon, Esq., Commander, R. N. 
Longmans. 1854. 


Tere is some charm about this book, or it 
would never have been so generally, and so 
severely criticized. A succession of mere growls 
would only have attracted a passing exclama- 
tion of annoyance. Diogenes would have been 
left in enjoyment of his tub, and the passers-by 
would have given him a wide berth. But this 
book is read, and every one who takes it up— 
although vexed with the author at every page— 
still reads on. Why is this? Commander 
Oldmixon travels through England, France, 
and Italy, and describes nothing. He does 
not intend to describe. He had been over all 
the ground before, and had seen all the sights 
thirty years ago. A man, of ordinary infor- 
mation, will read through the whole volume, 
without acquiring a new idea respecting any 
object, natural or artificial, which the Com- 
mander passed in his route. 

What then is the attraction? Is it honest, 
trusting, undisguised—because unconscious— 
egotism ? Is it the same quality which attracts 
us to the essays of Montaigne, to the diary of 
Pepys, and—let us be bold to tell the truth— 
to the autobiography of Johnson writ by the 
hand of Boswell ? s it, moreover, because the 
egotism is that of an average Englishman ? 
Is it that Oldmixon, in his book, is a square- 
toed John Bull, who boldly avows every pre- 
judice which any reader may be conscious of 
secretly entertaining? It may be so. Cer- 
tain it is that every thing in the kitchen, or in 
the cabinet, on the land, or on the sea, furnishes 
a text for a growl, either at the thing present, 
or—by comparison—at a thing absent. The 
traveller is the type of a large body of his coun- 
trymen, for he has a kindly heart, an appreci- 
ation of homely creature comforts, and an irrit- 
able temper. He growls at the London cabmen, 
Nat eabby half as much again as his fare ; 
in Naples, he sighs for “astuffed duck;” when 
he sees athick walled house at Nice, he abuses 
the district surveyor who allowed “a flimsy 
gable end wall” to his house in London; and 
with the true logic of a British tourist, he finds 
occasion to compare the political and literary 
freedom of the continent with that of his own 
country, and to extol the superiority of Nice 
and Naples! He is very “sociable,” as he 
says ; but, judging from his satirical notice of 
a young lady, who was travelling with her 
father, “to visit Lord Brougham at Cannes,” 
and who committed the error of not inviting his 
conversation, we should be inclined to substi- 
tute the terms garrulous and intrusive. Why 
should any Pons lady,—or old lady, or any 
stranger of either sex,—be compelled, under 


pain of being “shown up in a book,” to endure 


the chatter of a testy old gentleman—who 
robably had nothing wherewith to amuse her 
Petter than details of damp sheets and extor- 
tionate waiters? However amusing this tour- 
ist's long drawn growls and petty miseries may 
be in a book, we can imagine him to be a bore 
of the first water in a railway carriage, and a 
humiliation, if foreigners should happen to be 
present. But our Englishman has large ideas of 
the freedom of speech, for he pertinently and 
indignantly asks (page 3) ‘‘ Is a man to be put 
in prison for ill-manners, or mere insolence of 
words, however improper and annoying ?” 

When we began to read and to annotate, we 
had not the least intention of serious expostu- 
lation with this sketch of an Englishman in 
search of recreation : but a gratuitous impertin- 
ence towards a lady, couched in such terms as 
to compel herself and her acquaintances (sup- 
posing always that the anecdote is not an in- 
vention) to recognize the object of the attack, 
certainly moved us to ire. 

The following is also deserving of serious 
reprehension—not for its abuse of every body 
and every thing: but because it resuscitates a 
slander or two which every decent person has 
long since learned to be ashamed of. 


Compared with the continent, I find every thing 
among ourselves flimsy! flash—our whole world only 
live for show. What sincerity, or what merit, is there 
left among us, that is much cared for? Gold, riches, 
outward appearance, childish ostentation, reaches even 
our ay ap and flaunts it in a garden-chair and satins, 
besides the miserable poor at 8s. or 9s. per week. Even 
our clergy affect fashion, and allow their wives to act 
the rural fine lady! Instead of at once applying a 
remedy to positive hideous evils, we must amuse our- 
selves denouncing aggression, and discussing high and 
low church! I try to explain the present training of 
our young men at Oxford and Cambridge, the most 
sacred office of priest (sinking the riding about after 
foxes, and bagging game as a pastime!) But how 
explain such awful absurdities? Iam met by an incre- 
dulous stare. 

I take up the 7'imes at Visconti’s. Do I want any 
confirmation of our utter corruption and servility? It 
is stamped there, in its admirable leading articles, on 
every possible subject, most on our ten thousand injus- 
tices, absurdities and jobs. The 7'imes can write about 
it, and about it, in an affected, fearless candour—things 
that no minister, no man, should suffer to go on so for 
a single day,—or quit the helm. 

Yet this very atte Times is the organ of this or that 
very minister, and means that these dreadful things 
should go on. Woe be to that man that dares lift his 
voice, and put his finger on the particular plague spot! 
Like the M. P. of the Traveller’s, he is instantly treated 
as an ass—with that shrivelling scorn, which is death 
politically ; and these too apparently true mischiefs 
denied—supercilliously by a court sinecurist. This high- 
breed pooh poohing by a creature of the court, vouched 
for by the new government organ—so improbable ! but 
things come to pass, and speak for themselves. Who is 
to prove an unconstitutional intermeddling ? where the 
watchword which begirts the palace and the castle and all 
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office is—silence! Most of our journals, pro and con, 
are in turn bought and sold ; and as the organs of politi- 
cal truth are utterly contemptible. 


This is playing Thersites too broadly. 
But let us leave the growls and specify 
the more harmless groans. 


A GROAN FROM CHALONS. 

What the “ Park” may be I know not, but let nobody 

venture on the Pheasant’s Tree. I had a damp bed, 

and miserable breakfast in a dark, dunk guinguette of a 

brick floored room, smelling of smoke and wine, with 
every thing dirty, and of the worst sort. 


ANOTHER FROM LYONS. 


I made a bad choice in going to the Hotel de Génes, 
(strongly recommended by a touter on board), which I 
found was rather a commercial traiteur’s, occupying 
the entresol of a noble house certainly. Here the land- 
lady and bonne were drying and ironing linen at the 
dining tables. 

SEVERAL GROANS FROM GENOA. 

I went to the best supposed hotel, close to the Ex- 
change, and near the harbour and quays—the Feder ; 
but impossible to get a bed-room. I got one, however, 
in the Vico St. Agnese,—the very essence of eve 
species of discomfort, besides dirt and damp. Hotels 
and lodgings are sure to take away one’s last lingering 
spice of romiance attached to renowned names, places, 
and antiquity on the Continent! Traveller follows tra- 
veller; nobody dares to remonstrate ;—indeed, now, it 
would be useless. All our young fellows whe escape 
for a spring or winter, seem in love with being fleeced ? 
Indeed they are the exact cause of the exaction every- 
where. It is voted ungenteel to think of economy ; so 
their sisters and mammas, their governor (if they are 
lumbered with any) are obliged to travel en Prince. 

It is of little use talking of forty years since, (as bad as 
sixty), but, it is a fact, that we were infinitely better 
treated then than we are now,—better meals and less 

i of servants ; indeed, all sorts of inevitable 
imposition much more modest: the dinners particularly. 
They are now invariably mean and bad—the soup and 
wine mere water—and no such thing to be seen as any 
delicacy of the season ! 


A GROAN FROM NAPLES. 

The Americans, who feel bound to go ahead of us, 
and beat us at everything “into the middle of next 
week,” even outdo us at the hotels, the cafés, and at 
all the sight-seeing places, in tipping the servants. The 
punishment for enjoying this petty distinction recoils 
on us at the rebound and serves us right. 

There is a spice of malice at the bottom of the snob’s 
glory of “d——ing the expense ” or anything, to annoy 

people, who must needs follow in his footsteps, 
; y be thought genteel by bleeding freely and 
foolishly—to avoid, however, (as the mischief is done), 
the plague and annoyance of debating the point, sour 
looks, and muttered sarcasms, which follow close on 
the heels of the most obsequious carriage and “ vostra 
Excellenza.” 


A GROAN FROM CATANIA. 


My Italian travelling friend ordered dinner at six 
carlini each. We had a little fried whiting, two tough 
fowls, half a dozen small bad potatoes, and a dish of 
yery poor greens (called brocoli), and an orange a piece. 
Now, that inn at home would have given us a much 
better, and more handsome dinner—I say nothing of our 

cel vegetables, reckoned as nothing,—for three 
shillings ahead? No sauce, no pickles, no relish of 
any kind, except lemon, which is the eternal seasoning, 
and sauce for fish, flesh, and fowl in Italy. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I know this by experience, as, after a week at the 
Hotel d’Europe, I took a small room at fifty francs for 
ten days—they would let it at nothing less as to time 
or cash, to be paid down ; still I found it more bearable 
than the wretched way in which we live in at the 
hotels ; though the ¢rattories are miserable feeding- 
places; as I do not object so much to a little bad living, 
or indeed starvation, if not made to pay for it so uncon- 
sionably—ten and twelve shillings a day. The wine 
on table not drinkable; and that in bottle charged at 
the highest prices. One of our officers who lunched one 
day at the Hétel d’Angleterre, higher up in the Pera 
High-street, was charged — shillings and sixpence. 
There the rate is twelve shillings a-day. 

But, pour comble de malheurs, these hotel- 
keepers actually received the British tourist 
“ with a kind of equality, servility,—just as 
if Lord Somebody, or So-and-So, Esq., at 
home, took it into his head to let out his rooms 
and keep a table at so much a-day pe head— 
merely as a whim to please himself.” John 
Bull thinks that these “‘ confounded foreigners” 
ought to be always cringing and walking back- 
wards before him with a wax candle in each 
hand—but which should not be put in the bill. 

Thus if his journal has no day without its 
line, it contains also no city without its hotel, 
and no hotel withdut its groan. 

Our traveller paces the streets of Naples in 
alternate groans and growls. The absurdit 
and unreasonableness of an average English 
traveller is so well depicted in the following, 
that we must give it entire. 


THE POOR NEAPOLITAN BARBARIANS. 


I dine here badly enough. One half the only room 
down stairs is filled by men eating ices, supping coffee, 
and smoking at the same time. O how I long for some 
of our nice, savory, relishing dishes; what would I not 
give for a curry, or rump steak and oyster sauce? 
lL had green peas; but there is no such thing as stuffed 
duck: all their dishes, like the French, are only pre- 
eminently insipid: this insipidity has crept round the 
coast from France of late years. Thirty years ago the 
Italians were very much better. ‘They have even ban- 
ished onions and most herbs; sage, parsley, horse-rad- 
ish, beet-root, not a thing Ieft: mock-turtle, mulliga- 
tauny, white soup, or any of our seasoned delightful 
soups are unheard of. So of any dish, roast beef, or 
mutton, and currant jelly, or boiled turnips, caper sauce, 
stuffed turkey or goose, any of our homely hashes 
would be exquisite compared to the messes they set 
before us; and yet we travelled English do talk such 
un-English nonsense of continental cookery! Yes, it 
is the fashion—so-and-so has a French cook—gives 
capital dinners ; now, I would say, that would be the 
very reason why I would by all means avoid his table, 
if 1 cared to eat any dinner at all; still I might hope, 
in this continental flood of tortured insipidities and 
affectation which so likes it, that some despised English 
dish might smoke on the side-board. 

The fish market is poorly supplied here. When a 
small fried sole appears, their only sauce for it, for 
oysters, and everything, is a lemon; so I let fish alone: 
nor is it of any use asking for tarts or puddings. There 
are lobsters,—poor little things. 

The ordinaire wine is for nothing,—all forei 
at very high prices,—far from even then; Lach- 
ryme Christi at two piastres, Champagne not much 
less : instead, howover, of their own numerous good rich 
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wines as of old, they now affect inferior French wines. 
Beer of any kind is seldom touched. 

They have come to mashed potatoes, but, like the 
French, though they like them, they are made as in- 
sipid as possible, not mashed with butter and milk— 
but water, and not even salted. Cauliflower is spoiled 
by their cheese over it: cheese to their soup and macca- 
roni: at this last solid stuffing they are at least quite 
at home. An Italian gentleman begins with cramming 
as much of it down, as would fill. the throat past re- 
demption of any ordinary hungry Englishman. No 
wonder the following “ portions,” in the restaurants and 
hétels are so very small! Your miserably pretended 
beef-steak cuts up into three or four mouthfuls. 

In a word, though all this is a very old story, and 
far from new to me, I cannot get used to it, and really 
sigh for my own fireside, early home citizen's dinner, 
and a cup of tea. I see a very fashionable German 
calls for tea at the Europa—such stuff! 


Of course we have the usual complaints 
about passports. The traveller is obliged 
so get his passport “‘ visé-ed” at Naples; and 
the glory of England is tarnished by the in- 
dignity . eee | but the sack of Naples will 
wipe out the insult. 


WHY NAPLES SHOULD BE SACKED. 

I have been this whole day trotting and dancing 
attendance at our ambassador’s, the police, and the 
office of foreign affairs; sent backwards and forwards 
from one trap (where an insolent spider sits watching 
for his silly flies!) to another ; first, (nothing was said 
of not vane to them for leave to remain at 
Naples,) I to pay one of these scribblers and 
stampers five carlins two grains, (they are wonderful 
conscientious about a grain or two: it is not a half- 
penny ;) then, after — waiting with crowds of 
others, commissioners, &c., from the hotels, a scrap of 
scribble is vouchsafed, and you are sent off to another 
office ; then are you told to go next door to the police, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon for your passport. 

I attended punctually, and am told to come back at 
six ; at last, in another large crowd, my number is 
called, and I am told to pay a piastre, and at last I get 
the miserable passport. 


Now what a farce the passport is altogether, as one 
gets it at our foreign office. It is evident, our weight 
and authority abroad is despised, and Lord Clarendon, 
or Lord Palmerston, mere nobodys at Naples, his brother 
“ Sir Temple” into the bargain! Everywhere petty 
consuls are set on to interfere, and at their good pleasure 
make out one’s passport, as good for nothing without 
their signature, everywhere as a plea for robbing you 
of four or five franes, and your own act in strict imita- 
tion of this kind solicitude to help us on. ; 

When these vexations are past, one is inclined to 
laugh at them. Yes, so one does at all troubles and 
vexations past; but why should we be so vexed, 80 inso- 
lently robbed by the orders and contrivances of govern- 
ments we have kept in existence, or allowed to exist 
at all? 

Was it for this that England spent so much blood and 
treasure (some four or five hundred millions,) in our 
last senseless war; in which, without us, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sardinia, Rome, Naples, would have been Dlotted 
out, or would have all changed hands? * * * * 
Why a small squadron and five thousand men would in 
an hour knock these castles about their ears and take the 
town. 


Probably by this time a suspicion is dawning 
upon the mind of the reader—a suspicion that 
this book is what is called “a@ skit” upon the 
grotesque querulousness and overbearing vul- 
garity of some of our countrymen. So well is the 
disguise sustained, that we did not detect the 
covert satire until we had got half way through 
the volume. It is something like Theodore 
Hook’s Ramsbottoms Abroad, only more gravely 
done. We have therefore been careful not to 
identify the author with the vulgar, testy, un- 
reasonable person, whom he depicts. The mis- 
take has been in not publishing the book anony- 
mously. If this had been done, our contem- 

raries would have seen that the thing was a 
joke, and Captain Oldmixon would not have 
enjoyed the opportunity of prolonging his hoax 
by a serio-comic defence. 


Things as they are in America. By Witt1am Cuampers. W. and R. Chambers, 
London and Edinburgh. 1854. 


Tis is the most moderate, the most minutely 
descriptive, and the most sensible book which 
has yet appeared upon the subject of the politi- 
cal and social institutions of our brethren of the 
West. In it we find no satire, no smartness, no 
adulation. The author is a man of business 
and a man of the world; one of those two bro- 
thers Chambers, who by their cheap and useful 
serials, and by their course of educational books, 
have done somuch to widen the knowledge of the 
present generation, and to fashion the minds that 
shall succeed it. The volume is not so amusing 
to an me reader as are the malicious cari- 
catures of Mrs. Trollope, nor will it read so 
pleasantly to American ears as the eulogistic 


platitudes of Lady Emmeline. It is, moreover, — 


not so profound as De Tocqueville. nor #0 
entirely political as Tremenheer. Such as it is, 
however, we can assure our American friends 
that (excepting some very few Scottish peculi- 
arities) they may take this work as the expression 
of what the mass of sensible men in England 
think of them and their country. 

Mr. Chambers started from Liverpool in 
September of last year, ran over to Halifax, 
stayed a little while among the “ blue-noses,” 
thence coasted southwards to Boston—from 
Boston by railway north-westwardly to Mon- 
treal and Quebec—westward to Niagara, and 
again across the States boundary-line into 
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Michigan—south to Cincinnati—and due east 
to New York. Here he lingered. New York 
became his head quarters. He made excur- 
sions north to the New Englanders, and south 
to Washington and Richmond, but went no 
farther from his home. From New York he 
stepped on board the Europa, and arrived at 
Liverpool on the 26th of December. This is 
not a very comprehensive, nor a very leisurely 
survev of the United States, and it will be ob- 
served that our traveller has by the course of 
his route left altogether unvisited the southern 
states of the Union. On the slave question he 
cannot, therefere, be fully informed; but he 
makes a run over to Richmond, and assists at 
three slave auctions. He describes these with 
evident difficulty in “realizing” the scene, 
and with an instinctive internal horror, but 
awkwardly concealed, yet he does describe them 
with rigid unadorned simplicity. 

We must, however, justify what we have 
said of Mr. Chambers, by some extracts from 
his book. To our shame be it confessed, we 
had never before known the first apostle of 
toleration. Will the time ever come when the 
whole human race shall agree with one accord 
to erect a gigantic statue to Roger Williams ? 
It seems an odd aspiration, yet its accomplish- 
ment would involve a nearer approximation to 
universal peace and good-will than ever this 
earth yet practically experienced. 

THE APOSTLE OF TOLERATION. 

Cramped into a small space between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, we may see on the map a state called 
Rhode Island—the island from which it derives its name 
being a mere speck within a bay on the sea-coast, and 
the bulk of the state being in reality on the main-land. 
How this little state came into political existence, is one 
of the most interesting circumstances in American his- 


_ Lhave had occasion to refer to an unfortunate feature 
in the character of the Pilgrim Fathers—their extreme 
intolerance. Though fleeing from religious persecution 
in England, and suffering for conscience sake, their 
polity admitted of no departure whatever from their 
own tenets and practices. Themselves in exile as Non- 
conformists, they sternly repressed by fine, imprison- 
ment, and even the gallows, everything like noncon- 
formity to their own favourite form of belief. The early 
of New England abounds in the most revolting 

of this species of oppression; and no case ap- 

 — adhe — to modern Lag ee! as that of Roger 
ms. This was a young English divine of good 
education, who arrived in America in 1631, and became 
a much-esteemed Puritan preacher. Being, however, 
of a kindly disposition and enlarged understanding, he 
could not reconcile the legalised principle of intolerance 
with the injunctions of the Gospel; and in spite of 
Temonstrances against a continuance in “error,” he at 
length boldly proclaimed the doctrine of freedom of 
conscience, which till that time was practically unknown. 
The prapesition that no man should be troubled on ac- 
count of his religious opinions, was intolerable to the 
magistracy of the settlement ; and Williams, abandoning 
family and home, was constrained to flee from place to 
for personal safety.. The account of his wander- 
phe — among the Indian tribes who hung 
t the borders of Massachusetts, forms the subject of 
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a deeply affecting narrative, which has lately been given 
to the world by one, every way competent for the task. 
Passing over the history of his sufferings in the wilder- 
ness, we find Williams still undaunted, and resolute in 
carrying out his opinions to a practical issue. Borrowing 
a canoe, he sets out with five adherents on what may be 
called a voyage of discovery ; his object being to find a 
spot where every man might live and enjoy his religious 
opinions in peace. In this adventurous excursion, Pro- 
vidence seemed to guide the frail vessel to the banks of 
a small arm of the sea, projected inland from N: an- 
set Bay. Here, according to tradition, being hailed from 
arock by a friendly Indian, Williams and his party 
landed, and were hospitably received by the chiefs of 
the Narragansets, from whom he received a grant of 
territory, to which, in pious gratitude, he gave the name 
of Providence. This event occurred in June 1636, and 
was the foundation of a new English settlement—a place 
of shelter, as Williams described it, “‘ for persons dis- 
tressed for conscience.” Being situated beyond the 
jurisdiction of New Plymouth and Massachusetts, the 
magistrates of these colonies had no proper title to inter- 
fere with the settlers in Providence, and they satisfied 
themselves with prognostications of disaster and ruin to 
a state which was so deficient in the elements of autho- 
rity. Contrary to these anticipations, the young settle- 
ment throve amazingly, by the flocking in of persons 
desirous of liberty to profess their peculiar religious opi- 
nions. To all who came, Williams, like a benevolent 
patriarch of old, gave freely of the lands he had acquired, 
and he is said to have left nothing for himself or family. 
As population accumulated, he felt the inconvenience of 
acting without legal sanction; and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded to England in 1644, and procured a charter from 
Charles I., constituting an English colony under the title 
of the Plantations of Providence and Rhode Island. On 
the occasion of a second visit to England in 1663, 
Williams obtained a more comprehensive charter from 
Charles II.; and curiously enough, through every phase 
of history, the provisions of this latter document have 
continued, with certain modifications, to be the constitu- 
tion of the state of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Chambers does not pretend to tell us 
much about American society, but he disposes 
of some of those social opprobria which obtrude 
themselves upon British travellers, and accounts 
for them by the obvious obeervation that in 
America all classes are to be found mixed toge- 
ther in public places. Ifa cabman and a coster- 
monger were to find themselves in Lansdowne 
or Devonshire House, with a right to be there, 
it is very probable that they would spit upon 
the carpets, or, at best, do what Dr. Parr is re- 
ported to have done, take a silver vase from 
the sideboard, and convert it into a spittoon. 

YANKEE SPITTING. 

I think travellers, generally, in their descriptions 
exaggerate the chewing and epitting of the Americans. 
It is, in reality, only here and there you meet a person 
who abandons himself to these nauseous practices, while 
to the mass of the more respectable people in the States, 
they are probably as disagreeable as to any well-bred 
European. The invectives, however, directed against 
the Americans on this score, dispose me to believe that 
the English who visit the United States, and pick out 
so many faults, are either ignorant or ca ae of the 
manners of their own conntry. Among the less-instructed 
classes in Great Britain, spitting in the streets, and other 
places, is exceedingly common; and since young gentle- 
men betook themselves to smoking tobacco in common 
clay-pipes, the vice may be said to have become fashion- 
able in the junior departments of high-life—at any rate, 
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we do not see that it meets with public ceysure. Now, 
if it be considered that in the United States, the rise 
from one condition of life to another is astonishingly 
rapid, and that all classes travel together in the same 
cars, and live together in the same hotels, it will not be 
difficult to understand how certain obnoxious practices 
should obtrude themselves on the notice of the more 
polished class of travellers. 


The following is a philosophical observation 
worthy of De Tocqueville : 


course of successful industry, it would aj as if there 
were no other means of spending it in rearing 
d mansions, and furnishing them in a style of 


4 
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i parlours 
out with dissipation, and the nightly victims of gambling 
a So Cee a uli in Broadway on 
. Among the vices 
have lately thought fit to introduce, is the practice, now 
obsolete in of ing professional pugilism, 
the exercise of which occasionally to serious affrays, 
In Great Britain, as we all know, a considerable part of 
the fortunes realised in trade is expended in the hase 
fiend, and tn afiecting rare) innprovements of various 
kinds; the country, by such means, ing a useful 
engine of depletion to the town; but in America, land 


conveys no honour, and yeep | woe as a tem 
rary investment, or as a source of ivelihoed. Wealthy 
men, therefore, would have nothing to look for in rural 
life beyond the pleasure of a villa; so far as I could 
learn, they do not even go that length, but consume 
their means, for the most part, in the more seductive 
but not very refining enj nts of the city. With few 
exceptions, therefore, ilies of any note do not con- 
tinue in affluence more than one or two generations. 
An “old” family in America, must ever be a kind of 
miracle. The principle which seems to be laid down is, 
that family distinction is adverse to democratic institu- 
tions ; that, uently, each generation ought to 
be left to shift for itsel/—a philosophic rule, no doubt, 
but which, like many other good maxims, is not without 
practical difficulties. 
THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

Fears have been sometimes entertained, that the 
constant influx of a large and generally uninstructed 
class of foreigners, more particularly Irish, must have a 
tendency to disorganise the institutional arrangements 
of the States, and even lower the tone of society. Great, 
however, as is the flood of immigrants, not of the most 
enlightened kind, it does not appear that they exercise 
any parmeme gre, Swen or or are in any respect trouble- 
some, except in New York and other large seats of popu- 
lation. Scattering themselves over the country, they 
ate, for the most pert, lost in the general community, 
and soon acquire the sentiments of self-re common 
to the American character. The change is remarkable 


in the case of the Irish. Attaching themselves to such 
ip cca as, without risk, bring in small sums of 
money, they are found to be a saving and most 
useful class of people, with tastes and aspirations con- 
erably different from those they formerly possessed. 
Altering so far, they may almost be said to be more 


B 


Americanised than the Americans; for sf signalise 
themselves by 8a hard things of the Old Country, 
and if not the most inveterate, are, at least, the most 
noisy of its enemies. In the second generation, how- 
ever—thanks to the universal system of education—the 
Irishman has di . Associating in and out of 
school with the shrewd native youth—laughed, if not 
instructed, out of prejudices—the children of Irish 
descent have pall lost the distinctive marks of 
their origin. 
Our next and last extract must be 


> history of the day’s proceedings. It 
I on to the hi of y's ings. 
on tae ten minutes to ten o'clock, 4a Wide-awake 
and I being alike tired of waiting, we went off in = 
of sales further up the street. Passing the second office, 
in which also nobody was to be seen, we were more for- 
tunate at the third. Here, according to the announce- 
ment on the paper stuck to the flag, there were to be 
sold “A woman and three children; a young woman, 
three men, a middle-aged woman, and a little boy.” 
Already a crowd had met, composed, I should think, of 
persons mostly from the cotton plantations of the south. 
A few were seated near a fire on the right-hand side, and 
others stood a e iron Bet pw middle of the 
apartment. e whole a dilapidated appear- 
ance. From a back wi y, there was a view into a 
ruinous courtyard ; beyond which, in a hollow, accessible 
by a side lane, stood a shabby brick-house, on which the 
word Jail was inscribed in large black letters, on a white 
ground. I imagined it to be a depdt for the reception 
of n 


On my arrival, and while making these B cemyecsor 
observations, the lots for sale had not made their appear- 
ance. In about five minutes afterwards, they were 
ushered in, one after the other, under the charge ofa 
mulatto, who seemed to act as principal assistant. I 
saw no whips, chains, or any other engine of force. Nor 
did such appear to be required. _Alll the lots took their 
seats on two long forms near the stove; none shewed 
any sign of resistance; nor did any one utter a word. 
Their manner was that of perfect humility and resigna- 
tion. 

‘As soon as all were seated, there was a general exami- 
nation of their respective merits, by feeling their arms, 
looking into their mouths, and investigating the quality 
of their hands and fingers—this last being evidently an 
important particular. Yet there was no abrupt rudeness 
in making these examinations—no coarse or domineering 
language was employed. The three negro men were 
dressed in the usual manner—in gray woollen clothing. 
The woman, with three children, excited my peculiar 
attention. She was neatly attired, with a coloured 
handkerchief bound round her head, and wore a white 
apron over her gown. Her children were all girls, one 
oF them a baby at the breast, three months old, and the 
others two and three years of age respectively, rigged 
out with clean white pinafores. There was not a tear 
or an emotion visible in the whole party. Everything 
seemed to be considered as a matter of course; and the 
change of owners was possibly looked forward to with as 
much indifference as ordinary hired servants anticipate 
a removal from one employer to another. 

While intending purchasers were proceeding with 

rsonal examinations of the several lots, I took the 

iberty of putting a few questions to the mother of the 
children. The following was our conversation :— 

“ Are you 4 married woman ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ How many children have you had ?” 

* Seven.” 

“ Where is your husband ?” 

“In Madison county.” 

** When did you part from him ?” 

“ On Wednesday—two days ago.” 
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. « Were you sorry to part from him ?” 

“ « Yes, sir,” she replied with a deep sigh; “ my heart 

a was a’most broke.” ’ . 

a “« Why is your master selling you ? 

of «J don’t know—he wants money to buy some land— 

ot he sells me for that.” “> 

h “Mere might not be a word of truth in these answers, 

of for I had no means of testing their correctness; but the 
woman seemed to speak unreservedly, and I am inclined 
to think that she said nothing but what, if necessary, 
could be substantiated. I spoke, also, to the young 
woman who was seated near her. She, like the others, 

t was perfectly black, and appeared stout and healthy, of 

e which. some of the persons nt assured themselves 

t by feeling her arms and ankles, looking into her mouth, 

and causing her to stand up. She told me she had 

several brothers and sisters, but did not know where 

a they were, She said she was a house-servant, and 

. would be to be bought by a good master—looking 

, at me, as if I should not be unacceptable. 

, I have said that there was an entire absence of emo- 

f tion in the party of men, women, and children, thus 
seated to being sold. This does not cor- 

i respond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, which 


are represented as tearful and harrowing. My belief is, 
that none of the parties felt deeply on the subject, or at 
least that any distress they experienced was but mo- 
—soon passed away, and was forgotten. One 
of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling incident 
ich occurred. While waiting for the commencement 
of the sale, one of the gentlemen present amused himself 
with a pointer dog, which, at command, stood on its 
hind-legs, and took pieces of bread from his pocket. 
These tricks greatly entertained the row of negroes, old 
and young; and the r woman, whose heart three 
minutes before was ost broken, now laughed as 
nay any one. 

* is going to commence—this way, gentlemen,” 
cried a man at the door to a number of loungers out- 
side; and all having assembled, the mulatto assistant 
led the woman and her children to the block, which he 

her to mount. There she stood with her infant 
at the breast, and one of her girls at each side. The 
auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly personage, took 
his place, with one foot on an old deal chair with a 
broken back, and the other raised on the somewhat more 
levated block. It was a striking scene. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” began the salesman, “ here is a 
capital woman and her three children, all in good health 
—what do you say for them? Give me an offer. (No- 
body es) I put up the whole lot at 850 dollars— 

dollars (speaking very fast)—850 dollars. 
Will no one advance upon that? A very extraordinary 
bargain, gentlemen. fine healthy baby. Hold it up. 
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(Mulatto goesup the first step of the block; takes the 
baby from the woman’s breast, and holds it aloft with 
one hand, so as to show that it was a veritable sucking- 
baby.) That will do. A woman, still young, and three 
children, all for 850 dollars. An advance, if you please, 
gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) Thank you, sir—860; 
any one bids more? (A second voice says, 870; and so 
on the bidding goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) 
That won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a low 
price. (After a pause, addressing the mulatto): She 
may go down.” Down from the block the woman and 
her children were therefore conducted by the assistant, 
and, as if nothing had occurred, they calmly resumed 
their seats by the stove. 

The next lot brought forward was one of the men. 
The mulatto beckoning to him with his hand, requested 
him to come behind a canvas screen, of two leaves, which 
was standing near the back window. The man placidly 
rose, and having been placed behind the screen, was 
ordered to take off his clothes, which he did without a 
word or look of remonstrance. About a dozen gentle- 
men crowded to the spot while the poor fellow was strip- 

ing himself, and as soon as he stood on the floor, bare 
rom top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his person 
was instituted. The clear black skin, k and front, 
was viewed all over for sores from disease; and there 
was no of his body left unexamined. The man 
was told to open and shut his hands, asked if he could 
cotton, and every tooth in his head was scrupulously 
ooked at. The investigation being at an end, he was 
ordered to dress himself; and having done so, was re- 
quested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of offering him for competition was 
gone through as before, but no one would bid. The 
other two men, after undergoing similar examinations 
behind the screen, were also put up, but with the same 
result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were all 
sent back to their seats. It seemed as if the company 
had conspired not to buy anything that day. Probably 
some imperfections had been detected in the personal 
qualities of the negroes. Be this as it may, the auction- 
eer, perhaps a little out of temper from his want of suc- 
cess, — off to his desk, and the affair was so far at 
an end. 

This is not a sprightly book, and will dis- 
appoint those who expect exciting scenes, or 
grotesque anecdotes. ‘These are rarely to be 
obtained except at some sacrifice of truth, and 
Mr. Chambers is rigidly truthful. But for 
those who are anxious to know the Americans, 
who read to believe and to learn, we earnestly 


recommend this volume. 








Mr, Sypyey Warriye has produced a very 
curious and fantastic book: but this gentleman 
does produce curious and fantastic books. That 
he was the author of a volume of poems, ap- 
— reclaimed from a little galaxy of al- 

, and that he wrote a novel, which Lord 
Shaftesbury delighted to honor, we already 
knew. But it seems that a grotesque tome, 
Which we noticed twelve months since, and 
Which ran through some half dozen editions 
under the title of “Memoirs of a Stomach” 








Heliondé ; or, Adventures in the Sun. By Sypney Wuarrtne. London. 1855. 


also owes its paternity to Mr. Sydney Whiting. 
Therein he was witty upon material woes,— 
now, by way of change, he introduces us to 
people who have no stomach at all, and, per- 
haps, consequently, no woes. 

Every book of imaginary travels has, or 
should have a purport. “The Travels of 
Gulliver” bore satire patent upon every leaf: 
“The Adventures of Telemachus” were in- 
tended. by the learned Abbé to communicate 
instruction through “; attractive medium: 
L 
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“ Chrystal” was the scandalous ehronicle of 
its day: Montesquieu’s “ Lettres Persanes” 
were written to illustrate the difference in the 
matrimonial condition of Europe and Asia: 
Bacon’s “ New Atlantis” was intended to de- 
scribe, under the name of Solomon's House, 
science in action: “ Heliondé” also has its aim; 
its purpose is to illustrate the controversy as to 
the plurality of worlds. 

By a contrivance not devoid of ingenuity 
Mr. Sydney Whiting gets his mortal up into 
the sun, but we must add, par parenthese, that 
we cannot equally congratulate him upon the 
originality of the device by which he gets him 
back again. Up in the sun onr earthborn be 
comes himself a Heliolite, and progresses into 
an habitud of the great sphere. 

There is, however, not only a purport but a 
plan in this work: and this plan is to prove 
the inhabitability of the sun from analogy. 
‘Che author who seems to have read up his 
subject with wonderful assiduity, accepts all 
the difficulties which the known laws of nature 
would impose upon habitants of the sun. He 
builds a world as the world must be if the na- 
tural laws that govern matter here also govern 
matter there. Hie then constructs his men and 
women, and his social state, and as he proceeds 
he shows, in explanatory notes, that there is no- 
thing more incredible in the picture he images 
than there is in phenomena which are daily 
before our eyes. All this is mixed up in a love 
story and told in conversations with the re- 
ceiver of strangers, or with the prince and 
princesses of Heliopolis. 

We must show how Mr, Whiting gets rid of 
some of his difficulties. 


SUN-LIGHT. 


That which most caused me astonishment was the 
fact that there seemed to reign around a sort of twilight, 
the cause of which I was utterly incapable of compre- 
hending, for the Sun evidently contained its own light 
in its own body somewhere; and whence, then, this 
partial obscurity? In answer to my question as to the 
means by which the luminary was lighted, Alitedon, 
begging me observe the results, stooped down and 
removed from the ground a tolerably large piece of a 
sort of thick, green, close-grained turf, upon which we 
had been walking; and I then perceived that it had 
acted as an opaque floor, for, streaming through the 
aperture we had made, uprose a flood of illumination.* 

At this discovery I could scarcely resist a cry of 
—_—- for by it the fact burst upon my senses 

we were walking upon a transparent , and 
that below us, in unfathomable depth, lived and burned 
that stupendous light which, shooting out its rays into 
millions and millions of miles, is the cause of light and 





* Light flies across the earth’s orbit, a space of 195 
millions of miles, in sixteen and a half minutes; while 
it has been calculated, that were the particles of light 
the size of the twelfth hundred thousand part of a grain 
of sand, moving at their present velocity, every object 
would be battered and perforated by the celestial artil- 
lery, and our world and ourselves destroyed. 


heat not only to my own home, the planet Earth, but to 
a group of worldst de ndent also for their existence 
upon the beneficence of the mysterious fires I beheld at 
my feet. And this, too, without exerting any igneous 
effect upon the people who lived on the surface of this 
globe of light; but, on the contrary, furnishing them 
with a temperate climate and delicious days. In fact, 
that fire which at the distance of 95,000,000 miles burns 
on earth, when its rays are attended with the fiercest 
blaze, was here at its source gentle and calm, like a 
flood of moonlight permeating the sphere on which we 
stood. And yet, as Milton says: 


«* Hither, as to their fountains, other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns, draw light.” $ 

With wonder and amazement I was rooted to the 
spot. Recovering myself at length, while Alitedon 
smiled at my bewildered manner, I begged him to 
remove another square of this densely opaque coverlid ; 
and, acceding to my request, I again loaked down into 
a profound abyss of chastened yet closest light. I placed 
my hand upon the surface of the ground, and found it 
cool and yielding to my touch; but I observed it became 
harder and more crystal-like the deeper I attempted to 
penetrate. 

At length, recovering my power of. h, I exclaimed: 

“ Merciful goodness, Alfitedon! what is below us?” 

“Simply,” answered Alfitedon, smiling, we are standing 
on an immense ball of electric light, increasing in density 
towards the centre; and when you consider that this 

here is 882,000 miles in diameter, it necessarily follows 
that its light increases in r towards a maximum 
point of half that distance, or to 441,000 miles below us; 
and yet this luminous body, the source of light and heat 
to distant objects, is in itself without what you would 
term caloric, and only exhibits the phenomenon of heat 
when its rays meet with a solid body.” 

“ This I comprehend,” I answered; “ for if we climb 
a mountain on the earth, or ascend in a balloon, we get 
colder and colder the nearer we approach the supposed 
source of heat.|| But still there is evidently warmth in 
the Sun.” 

“ My friend,” said my companion, “ so there is; 
quite sufficient to furnish us unworthy inhabitants with 
comfort and pleasure; but all things here are far more 
attenuated than with you, containing thus less of 
that ‘ calorific medium,’ and, therefore, less of positive 
heat than you could imagine. But come,” he added, 
‘the period for repose will soon be over, and then we 
shall have enough to do and to see.” 


While earth has days three months long, the 
non-occurrence of night is not a vast difficulty. 


SUN-NIGHT. 


“ Clearly,” said I, “ turn as you may, your light 
turns with you ; then surely you have perpetual day ?” 





+ The solar system consists of thirty-eight primary 
orbs or planets, at least nineteen secondary planets or 
moons which revolve round the larger masses, and 4 
host of comets. 

t¢ The reader will not fail to remember that splendid 
passage in Lucretius, beginning : 

‘« Largus item liquidi funs luminis, etherius sol, 
Inrigat absidue coelum candore recenti 
Sul\peditatque novo confestim lumine lumen ;” 

or the lines, perhaps, of Klopstock, quoted by Dr. Good: 


“« Well-spring of every beauty traced by sight, 
Forth flowing endless through the realms of space. 
Messias, i. 


|| The sun’s rays are only powerful when they act on 
a calorific medium. They are the cause of the production 
of heat, by igniting with the matter of fire which is con- 
ieee in the substances which are heated.”— Philosoph. 
rans, 
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« Yes,” said he, “ we have perpetual day! But not 
to keep you longer in suspense, know that action and 
are as essential for the beings in this world as in 
own, and perpetual day would so exhaust our 
ies, that we should soon cease to exist. Provi- 
dence, therefore, by a beautiful adjustment of means to 
an end, has so formed the optic nerve of all organised 
creatures gifted with vision, that its power of sustaining 
ight fades, and is renewed at certain fixed intervals ; 
thus in itself making day and night, and suggesting 
hours for action or repose.” 

In perfect astonishment I exclaimed: ‘ Then night, 
day, and twilight, appear to you from internal causes 
instead of external ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered he. ‘ Does not the day, at 
this moment, seem to be brightening ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” I responded. 

“Well,” added he, “ the effect is produced because 
our optic nerves are gradually recovering their energy, 
which, at their maximum point of power will remain 
fixed a certain number of hours, and will then slowly 
grow less and less capable of bearing light, till the mini- 
mum point of lost power is gained : thus nightsets into the 
brain, not in external nature.”’* 

“ But,” said I, after a pause, “there must be this 
inconvenience attending such an arrangement—you can- 
not pursue any avocation during your nights.” 

“Quite wrong,” quoth he, “for the artificial light 
we use in our houses and in our streets has the power of 
pgs a temporary return of optic sensibility, though 

a mitigated form. The cause of this subtle and 
beautiful problem you will comprehend when you have 
attended some of our philosophical institutions.” 


SUN—WINTER. 


“ And your seasons, Aliitedon—how about change in 
temperature ?” 

“ Our atmosphere,” he answered, “ at different periods 
of the year becomes denser than at others, and thereby 
holds, as it were, a greater number of the molecules of 
light or heat in its grasp, producing summer at its highest 
point of density, and other seasons analogous to yours 
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upon earth, according to a graduated scale of change. 
Of course, When most rare, the atmosphere produces our 
winter season.” 

‘* Snow and ice in the Sun!” 

“ Certainly ; and some of our most exquisite articles 
here manufactured are produced during the winter 
months, for it so happens we possess the power of trans- 
ferring all the ordinary productions of nature into articles 
suited to our wants. Ice we can turn into indissoluble 
blocks, and snow we can weave into garments soft and 
warm.” 

These extracts give a notion of the graver 
part of these veracious travels; but there is 

uite a different portion, wherein the author 
illustrates the social state of the Heliolites, falls 
in love with the wife of the prince, and makes 
the sun too hot to hold himself. Here the 
lover quotes the classic poets as unmercifully 
as he previously quoted the English philoso- 
phers, makes Aischylus tell us of the soul- 
melting bolts that shot from the eyes of the 
princess, and quotes Aristotle @ propos of her 
dancing. 

The work is an odd spectacle of wild fancy 
fluttering forwards with a cart load of hard 
facts ; it will be generally read, as most of Mr. 
Whiting’s books have been, and perhaps many 
will find in it a highly sustained spirit of 
poetry, which we have heard that it possesses, 
bnt which has not manifested itself to our 
critical gaze. However, it is full of reading, 
and buoyant with fancy: and it is a wholesome 
and pleasant change to raise the eye, bloodshot 
by reflecting carnage, and to fix it upon the 
blue of heaven and the placid purity of God's 
firmament. 











* One of the most curious optical arrangements is that 
of the Surinam sprat, which having to swim near the 
surface of the water, possesses two distinct properties of 
vision, the upper half of the eye refracting rays trans- 
mitted by air, and the lower part refracting rays trans- 
mitted by water. All the other correspond with 
this strange structure, and constitute a double eye in 
one. Another extraordinary adaption of means to an 
end is presented in the formation of the eyes of those 
reptiles living both on land and water. By muscles 
provided for the purpose, they increase, when in the 
water, the distance between the cornea and retina, and 
form a focus upon the retina, which, owing to the mode 
by which water refracts rays, would otherwise be beyond 
it. When in the air they relax these muscles, and the 





focus of an object falls as usual on the retina :—so that 
they are provided with spectacles fitting them for two 
elements. Yet another curious fact bearing more imme- 
diately upon the visual peculiarity of the people in the 
Sun, is the complete insensibility, in the human eye, to 
the impression of light on a certain point of the retina— 
like a mirror with part of the quicksilver rubbed off. 
According to Daniel Bernoulli, this spot is about the 
eighth of an inch in diameter. 

t The diversity of our own seasons depends upon the 
oblique position of the sun’s path through the heavens. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic is growing less and less 
continually, and the seasons are thus imperceptibly 
tending to one unvaried spring. 
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Wild Sports in the Far West. B Frepericx Gerstarcxer. Translated from the German 
by Rouen Wem. London: Routledge. 1854. 


Tx success of Captain Mayne Reid’s books upon 
forest life in America, has probably encouraged 
this translation. Herr Gerstaecker is not un- 
known to our readers; but in none of his former 
works have we seen the man Gerstaecker as he 
here portrays himself-—a wanderer in the forest, 
pennyless and friendless ; subsisting upon the 
produce of his gun, or upon the wage of his 
daily labour. No two things can be more 
thoroughly unlike, than the narrative of this 
homeless, wild, adventurous German, and the 
work of the sober, impartial Scotchman, upon 
whom we have just passed judgment. Mr. 
Chambers deals with the civilization of Ame- 
rica. Herr Gerstaecker deals with the savagery 
of the New World. The former is the more 
instructive—the latter the more amusing. 
There is so ing more like Robinson 
Crusoe in the unado detail of our German’s 
adventures, than anything we have recently 


With. such a book before us, criticism is out 
of the question. We may open the pages at 
random and extract— 


FOREST GAME. 

“ Towards noon I came to the little river Sulphur- 
fork, which I was obliged to wade through, after many 
vain attempts to find a shallow place, the water coming 
up to my chest. I began to despair of getting any- 
thing to eat, and, being thoroughly wet, I resolved to 
come soon to a halt, dry myself by a fire, when all 
at once I saw about fifty deer, within shot, all quietly 
feeding, and taking no notice of me. For an instant I 
stood petrified ; then every fibre in my body beat and 
trembled with delight. The suddenness of the sight 
had so excited me that I could not take aim, and I was 
obliged to wait to collect myself. It was a glorious 
sight, such a number of these noble animals er; 
I counted fifty-seven, and derived — easure 
from the antics of two fawns, which made the most 
comical bounds, and came very near me without any 
suspicion. Regret to kill such a beautiful innocent 
creature withheld my hand for some time, but hunger 
was not to be oat test, onl eae of Ghent ER 
without a cry. effect of the report upon the herd 
was quite ludicrous,—each of the hitherto unsuspicious 
animals became an image of attention, then fled with 
immense bounds towards the thicket.. As I did not 
move they again, and began to feed, but not 
without frequently raising their heads to listen. The 
impression which the fall of his playfellow had produced 
on the other fawn was very different. Far from flying, 
he came nearer, smelt the poor animal as if he thought 
it was play, setting his fore-foot several times on the 
body of his comrade as if to induce him to get up. I 
had the other barrel still loaded, but thought it would 
be like murder to injure a hair of the little creature. 

“ As I stepped out from the bushes, the fawn stared 
at me with astonishment in his large clear eyes; pro- 
bably he had never seen a man before. He then flew 
like the wind towards his dam, but stopping now and 
—_ as 4 he expected his comrade. I quickly made a 

re on the spot to roast my e, putting the r 
part of the back and the brisket oh sticks befive the 
fire with hollow bark underneath to catch the dripping 





for basting; and a delicious meal was very soon the re- 
sult of this simple proceeding. . 

“ Next day, as I was going quietly along through for- 
est and prairie, looking out right and left for game or 
amusement, I caught sight of something in a large oak. 
Fixing my eyes Steadity on it, and coming closer, I 
recognised the glowing eyes of a panther crouched on a 
bough, and seemingly ready to spring. I gave him 
both barrels, one after the other, when he fell from the 
tree, and died with a fearful howl. He was a large 
handsome beast, of an ashy grey colour, and measuring 
from seven to eight feet from the nose to the end of the 
7 * * * * * * 

“Gun on shoulder, I trudged slowly and surely on, 
over hill and dale, through prairies and forest streams, 
towards the sun-rising, taking sharp notice of all around. 
While thus ing, wrapped in my thoughts, sud- 
denly something rustled in a bush in front of me, and a 
bear started out and took to flight. My ball was soon 
in his interior; on being hit he stopped and looked 
round at me in a fury. Expecting nothing less than 
an attack, I quietly cocked the other barrel; but his 
intentions of attacking me seemed to off, and he 
crept into a thicket instead. I quickly loaded with 
ball and followed him: as I approached he retreated 
slowly, probably suffering from his wound: as soon as 
I got a clear view of his head, I fired again, but only 
grazed his skull. As I ran towards him his fury in- 
creased, and he turned to meet me; on taking aim 
with my second barrel at about thirty paces, it missed 
fire. With open jaws and ears laid back, he rushed 
towards me; in this mortal danger, I preserved my 
— of mind. Dropping my gun, and drawing my 

ife, I back a couple of paces behind a small 
tree ; at this moment the bear was only a few feet from 
me. Ashe rose on his hind legs to embrace me, he 
was almost as tall as I, and his fiery eyes and long 
teeth had nothing very attractive; but he was not dese 
tined to know the taste of my flesh. 

“IT was quite collected, feeling sure that one or the 
other must die. The moment he tried to me, I 
thrust my long doubled-edged hunting knife into the 
yawning abyss of his jaws, and boring it into his brain, 
I brought him to the ground. I did not then know 
better, but I ought to have sprung back after wound- 
ing him, and then I should have escaped unhurt. As 
it was, he dragged away my coat in falling, and tore 
my arm slightly. I thanked God that it was no worse. 
There I sat on the sweet smelling heath, with my coat 
all in rags, and no other to put on. To assuage my 
sorrow, I cut a large steak from the bear, which tasted 
particularly after my severe exertions. I carried 
away the skin. In the evening I fell in with a herd of 
deer, but did not fire at them, as I was well provided 
with meat. 

“On the following evening I heard a shot. The 
sound ran through me like an electric shock. There 
were, then, other people in this wilderness, and not 
very far off, for the shooter must be on the other side 
of the nearest hill. I turned rapidly in the direction 
whence the sound came, and had hardly gained the 
crest of the hill, when a romantic and variegated scene 
spread itself before my eyes. 

“Tt was an Indian camp, and all were occupied in 
pitching their tents, and preparing for the night. Here, 
were some cutting tent-poles with their tomahawks; 
there, women collecting firewood for cooking; men 
securing the horses by hobbling their fore-legs ; another 
skinning a deer. In short, it was life in the wilds in 
highest force. I should never have tired of looking at 
these noble muscular figures, their faces marked with 
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various ochres, their heads adorned with feathers, and 
their bright-coloured dresses. 
«J was not long allowed to remain a spectator, for the 
dogs barked and ran at me. Breaking off a green 
h, I went with it to the camp. The Indians 
called off the dogs, and all eyes were now directed 
towards the stranger." Going up to a group of young 
men, who were stretching a deer-skin, I asked if any 
of them spoke English, and was directed to an elderly 
man, who was sitting smoking under a tree and watch- 
ing me. I told him that I was a traveller, that I wished 
to return to the banks of the Red River, and asked if I 
could pass the night in his camp. A considerable 
group of young men had in the mean time assembled 
us. At length the old man asked— Are white 
men so scarce that you come alone into the wilderness ?’ 
I replied that I had only come for the sake of shooting, 
and now wished to return. Instead of an answer, he 
silently gave me his pipe, out of which I took a few 
whiffs, and then handed it to one of the indians stand- 
ing near me. He did the same, and returned it to the 
chief. I now sat down beside him. He asked a great 
many questions, amongst others, how I had torn my 
coat so badly? Whereupon I related my affair with 
the bear. He smiled, and translated my account to the 
others, who also showed interest in my adventure.” 


Here is an adventure on the great Red River 
a tributary to the Mississippi :— 


RIVER GAME. 


“ As I did not wish to remain here long, I soon came 
to an agreement with the farmer about the sale of his 
canoe; he let me have it for four dollars, throwing a 
smoked leg of vension, a roast turkey, and some loaves 
of maize bread into the bargain. 

“T was soon afloat in this hollowed trunk, drifting 
rapidly down the stream, which carried gigantic trees 
along with it. The light craft dashed forward like an 
atrow under the strokes of my paddle, so that, accord- 
ing to a reckoning made afterwards, I must have gone 
about 400 miles in five days. It was not till late in the 
night that I ran in among the reeds, and slept quietly 
in my own property. 

“On the day after my departure, I fell in witha 
number of planks; they had probably been washed 
away from some village on the banks. They had floated 
against a tree, that was stuck fast in the bed of the 
river. Intending to take them with me, in the ho 
of making something by their sale, I paddled to the 
tree, and in attempting to secure the planks I over- 
reached myself; the current carried away the canoe 
from under me, and in an instant I was in the water, 
holding on to the bough of the tree, and close to an 
oye, Luckily the beast was as much afraid of me 
4% lof him, and he disappeared under the water. I 
quickly swung myself on the bough to reach my canoe, 
but too late, it was already in the full strength of the 
current, leaving me hanging on the waving bough, 
with canoe, gun, powder, and all that I possessed, a 
prey to the waves. I saw perfectly well at once that I 
must either A op my canoe or perish miserably of 
starvation, so I let go the bough, and swam with all my 
might towards the fugitive. It cost a quarter of an 
cnr desperate exertion before I reached it, and then 
, had to push her to the bank, in order to get on board, 
or any —— ena — the middle of the stream 
would have u er. regaini 
teved my a gaining the canoe I had 
wine my store of provisions was exhausted I shot 
den. oy and got them cooked at the nearest planta- 
poe: or re Dad I approached Louisiana, the land was 


“ 


al hundred miles above its junction with the 
Mississippi, the Great Red river is blocked up by num- 
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bers of trees that have been carried down and become 


“IT saw a great number of —— sunning them- 
selves on the warm sands. I shot ten or eleven of 
them, but could never prevail on myself to touch them. 
They were from three to twelve feet long, and some- 
times even eighteen feet. Not far from the mouth of the 
river, on the fifth day, just about dusk, seeing some- 
thing white in the water ahead of me, I paddled to it, 
and laid hold of it, but drew my hand back with a 
shudder, and the blood ran cold in my veins; it was a 
corpse—the naked white back alone floated above the 
surface, head, arms, and legs hanging down; a wound 
several inches long was visible on the left side, just 
under the ribs. I paddled hastily away in sickening 
disgust, and left the horrid object behind me.” 


It does not answer to treat American bears, 
any more than Russian bears, with too great 
contempt. 


DEATH IN A FOREST. 


“Tt may have been about two in the afternoon, and 
we had hitherto seen nothing, when Bearsgrease raised 
his nose in the air, remained for an instant or two in a 
fixed ition, then giving a short smothered howl, 
dashed down the mountain side. Listening attentively, 
we heard the chase coming down the Hurricane river. 
Erskine called out epee pe sd ‘ We shall have plenty 
of bear this evening,’ and dashed after the dog. I was 
soon by his side. I must observe, by the way, that we 
were both very hungry. Presently a bear broke through 
the bushes ; a projecting rock stopped him for an instant, 
when Erskine saluted him with a ball; he received 
mine as he rushed past, and disappeared. The dogs, 
encouraged to greater efforts by our shots and the 
stronger scent, followed him out, Bearsgrease, who was 
quite fresh, leading the van. They soon came up with 
him, and or him. We rushed to the spot without 
waiting to reload, and arrived in time to see the beast, 
excited to the greatest fury, kill four of our best dogs, 
with as many blows of his paws; but the others only 
threw themselves on him with the greater animosity, 
and if our rifles had been loaded we could not have 
used them. Just as a large powerful brown dog which 
had furiously attacked the bear was knocked over bleed- 
ing and howling, Erskine called out, ‘Oh, save the 
dogs,’ threw down his rifle, and rushed on with his 
knife among the furious group; I followed on the in- 
stant. When the bear saw us coming, he exerted 
still more force to beat off the dogs, and meet us. Seiz- 
ing his opportunity, my comrade ran his steel into his 
side, The bear turned on him like lightning, and 
seized him ; he uttered a shrill piercing shriek. Driven 
to desperation by the sight, I plunged my knife three 
times into the monster's body with all my force, with- 
out thinking of jumping back; at the third thrust the 
bear tuo: upon me. Seeing his paw coming, I at- 
tempted to evade the blow, felt a sharp pang, and sunk 
-, —_— ground. 

“When I recovered my senses, Bearsgrease was lick- 
ing the blood from my face. On champting peg I 
felt a severe pain in my left side, and was unable to 
move my left arm. On making a fresh effort to rise, I 
succeeded in sitting up. The bear was close to me, and 
—less than three feet from him lay Erskine, stiff and 
cold. Isprang up with a cry of horror, and rushed to- 
wards him. It was too true; he was bathed in blood, 
his face torn to pieces, his right shoulder almost wrenched 
away from his body, and jive of the best dogs ripped up 
and with broken limbs lying beside him. The bear was 
so covered with blood that his colour was hardly dis- 
cernible. My left arm appeared td be out of the socket 
but I could feel that no bones were broken. 

“The sun had gone down, and I had hoped that the 
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have been certain to pass the night under these 
circumstances without a fire, I tore away part of the 
back of my hunting shirt, the fore part being 

with a some powder on it, rubbed it 
well in, all wi ay See tek a a little powder 
into my rifle, placing the muzzle on the rag, I 


comrade, who was laying about five yards from the fire. 

stiff, and it was with great difficulty 
down his arms and lay him straight ; 
nor could I keep his eyes closed, though I laid small 
stones on them. 
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“ The dogs were very hungry, but as it was impossible 
for me to break up the bear, I only ripped him up, and 
fed them with his entrails. Bearsgrease laid himself 
down by the corpse, looking stedfastly in its face, and 
went no more near the bear. In the hope of obtaining 
help, I loaded and fired twice, but nothing moved : the 
forest appeared one enormous grave.” 

There are some discomforts in a cot 
upon a Highland Moor, with a dietary of cold 
grouse for breakfast, cold grouse for lunch, 
grouse soup and roast grouse for dinner, and 
cold grouse for supper: but even a Highland 
cottage becomes a paradise, when compared 
with the American sportsman’s lodging upon 
the cold ground, with a rattle-snake for a 
oo and the howl of a pack of wolves for a 

ullaby. 





A Boy's Adventures in Australia, By W.Howirr. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 


Tas little book contains all the romance of 
Australian life. There are bush-fires and bush- 
rangers, hunting adventures, big black serpents, 
natives and wild cats: and there are also stories 


such as this :— 
PADDY THE PROSPECTER. 

By degrees Paddy began to talk of his many wander- 
ings in this country, and his travels in others. He 
could not have a more delighted listener than Jonas, 
who sate and devoured his words, and continually asked 
him to go on and tell him more. The scene, the place, 
the dak magnificence of the night, the stars coming 
out in all their splendour in the clear blue sky above 
their heads, and something in the spirit and sympathy 
of his companion seemed to open up the heart and 
feelings of the old man, and he went on from one sto 
to another till he was relating to Jonas the story of his 


own life. 

He related his early, y life, in the land which he 
said, he had been obli to leave at eighteen. He 
told the story of his enlisting, of his serving in India, in 
Canada, the West Indies, at Gibraltar, Malta, Teneriffe, 
and the Isle of France. 

“ Ah! Jonas, my boy, you would not think it, but 
when I left Ireland, I was much such a looking lad as 
ao Old Paddy is different now. Above forty years 

ve I been wandering over different countries, and I 
must wander yet. I have been so long away from my 
country that I have lost the very ieast trace of my native 
brogue. Nobody would know me for an Irishman except 
by my name.” 

“ But have you relations, Paddy,” asked Jonas, “ in 
Ireland?” 

“None, boy, none. I was forced to fly because I 
fought with the soldiers when they came to help the 
= to take the tithes from a poor widow; and I 

sted at Fermoy. 1 was not eighteen I tell you, Jonas, 
and I was sent right away to India, and then to the 
Isle of France, and when my seven years were up, I 
went home to see my old father and mother, and they 
were dead—dead and gone, Jonas! I had no other 
relations living there, they had emigrated years before 
to America, and God knows where they are ! 

“But there were two other people who were dear to 
me as my life, and a | told me that they were dead 
too! Dead! Yes, they were as young as myself, 


Jonas. I believe I was bewildered with the news, and 
I went away as fast as I could to enlist again.” 


“ And who were they, Paddy, who died so young?” 
asked Jonas, in a very feeling voice. 

Paddy was silent. At length he said,—* I will tell 

‘ou, Jonas, though I never told any one before. That 
is the secret of my soul, boy ; but I willtell you. They 
were Nora and Cathleen M‘Cartney, two of the most 
lovely girls that ever grew in Ireland. Ah! Jonas! 
those were blessed times, when Nora, Cathleen, and I, 
used to ramble out on Sundays on the wild blossomi 
moors, and sit by the clear margin of the loch, and 
of—ah! what did not we talk of—that was to be bright 
and beautiful. You should have seen Nora, Jonas. 
That angelic creature, with those blue tender eyes, that 
cloud of raven hair swelling above her delicate temples, 
and over her soft rounded neck. Ah! what a smile she 
had! none but the angels have such; and her voice! 
You have heard music, Jonas, when it talked unutterable 
things to you, and you made lan to your feelings, 
and saw such sights and had such feelings! The tone 
of her voice was like that. It used to go through my 
heart like something divine. My heart used to leap, 
and seemed to open and close with a delicious pang, and 
my young bi used to course in my veins like sun- 
shine. Cathleen had a sweet smile, a kind smile, and 
a tender voice; she was a loving soul, but only Nora 
had a smile like the angels, only she had a voice like 
melting music. 

“ Ah! Jonas! if ever you should know a parting like 
ours, then you will know what misery is; but you 
cannot nnderstand this yet. Nora, Cathleen, all three 
of us, were desperate, and prayed to die there and then, 
but we must part—and we did—never as yet to meet 

ain.” 

Here Paddy was silent again, gazing into the heavens 
over the tops of the mountains. 

“ But you will meet, Paddy,” said Jonas, ‘‘ one day, 
in heaven.” 

“Who said that?” asked Paddy, starting from his 
reverie. “In heaven! yes—but Nora is not dead!” 

“Ts she not dead?” said Jonas, in astonishment. 
“I thought you said she was.” 

“‘ They told me so,” continued Paddy, “ they showed 
me the graves of Nora and Cathleen, but it was false, 
Cathleen came to me as I lay tired and in despair by 
the moorland track on my way to Dublin.” 

“She did!’’ said Jonas, now statting in turn. 

“She did,” said Paddy. “She came young, fair, 
loving as ever, and she said, ‘Paddy, don’t ——_ 
Nora is alive. She is gone to seek you. She said she 
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+ would go to the world’s end to find you, that she would 
wait for you, and never for any one else, till you met. 
Cheer up, for you will meet. Cathleen, her sister, tells 


80. 
“Blessings on Cathleen, there never was such a 
sister. I knew,” said Paddy, “ when I saw her, that 
she was dead, and gone to live in heaven. There was 
a truth of her own all about her. There was the love 
of Heaven in her eye and on her lips as she spoke. I 
was not afraid of her, and she has even since often come 
to me, and cheered me up, and bade me go on. 

“Since that first time I have served in many coun- 
tries, and everywhere I have looked for Nora, but I have 
not found her yet—but I shall, that is certain—for 
Cathleen still says so.” 

“Yes, you meet in heaven,” again said Jonas. 

“Ay, and on earth too,” added Paddy, positively. 
“Thave been long seeking her, and she seeking me, 
and we are now both old, and she must be as much 
changed as I am, and when you look at yourself, and 
then at me, and think that I was like you, Jonas, and 
am now like what I am, you may think that Nora 
would not know me, nor I know her; but oh! there 
could be no mistake. Nobody has angel’s eyes, and a 
voice with heaven’s music in it, but Nora. I could 
pick her out of the innumerable host before the throne 
of God and of the Lamb, all clothed in white raiment. 

“ And now for these five years I have been gatherin 
gold while I have sought after Nora. I have trave 
the banks of the Sacramento as I have traversed these 
streams, and have climbed the Sierra Nevada, as I have 
climbed the snowy mountains, and,” here he stopped 
and whispered to Jonas, “‘ I have found a heap of gold, 
but where it is I have told noboby. Nobody will ever 
find it till I find Nora—tell nobody that, Jonas—that 
is my great secret. They think me a rough, crazed, 
old digger, boy, but when I am out in the woods and 
the , L only hold converse with spirits and I watch 
for the coming of Cathleen, and she is very good, she 
comes often and says, ‘courage, Paddy, you will still 
meet.’ 

*But one day I asked her where ? and she appeared 
alarmed, and said, ‘you must not ask me any questions 
or Teannot come to you. What I am allowed to say I 
always say, but if you ask these questions I cannot 
come and comfort you ! 

“But I must know where Nora is,” I said, “or how 
can I find her. Is she in a far land?” 

“She is,” answered Cathleen. 

“ Are the palm and the banana there?” 

“ All that, and more.” 

“ Are there the orange, the lemon, and the lime ?” 

“ All that, and more.” 

“Ts there gold there, and the vine, and the fig ?” 

“ All that, and more. But now I cannot answer fur- 
ther. Be satisfied that you are certain to meet.” 

And with a heavenly smile, Cathleen was gone. 

“ Yes,” said Jonas, strangely excited, “it is then in 
heaven that you will meet, Paddy. It is there, and 
not on earth.” 

Paddy seemed again sunk in a reverie. His gaze 
was fixed on the brilliant stars that glittered on the 
ctest of the opposite mountain, and he said, as involun- 


tarily echoing Jonas,—“ in heaven and not on earth? 
Can it be? But,” with increasing ardour, “I must 
know. I will ask Cathleen. She must tell me. I will 
say next when she comes—Is it on earth or in heaven 
that Nora is? But no, it must be on earth; for she is 
seeking and waiting for me; and it is where the palm 
and the banana are, where the vine and the fig, where 
there is gold, the orange, the lemon, and the lime. 

«Jonas, there are delicious scenes and fruits in 
the Isle of France, but I could not find Nora there. I 
have cut palms in Africa, but Nora was not there. I 
have eaten yams and bananas in the South Sea Islands, 
but Nora was not there. Ah! pleasant are the orange 
groves and vineyards of Paramatta—the orchards and 

toral valleys of Illawara—pleasant are the farms on 
the banks of the Hunter and the Hawkesbury. I have 
been all there, and there was no Nora. I have gone 
to the lofty plains of the Bathurst, and dug at the 
Turon. I have wandered through the lovely vallies of 
Argyll. I have crossed the snowy mountains, and 
es ago Lake Omeo at the Tumut, and along the 
itta-Mitta, and I am here without finding Nora. 
Yet Cathleen says always the same. But I wild know. 
I must know. I will ask her direct—is it on earth or is 
it in heaven?” 

Here the old man sunk again intohis reverie. Jonas, 
too, was silent, old Paddy had astonished him. Till 
then he had regarded himas a deep, still man, of great 
worldly sagacity; and, though evidently religious, car- 
ing for the things of this world. But now a new revela- 
tion had burst upon him; and he saw the old man 
wandering over the earth, the martyr of bruised affec- 
tion, and his whole mind worked up to a silent, in- 
wardly-retreating madness by excess of feeling. Mean- 
while, the old man said, “let us to our blankets, my 
boy,” and they turned into their tent. 

When Jonas awoke in the morning, Paddy was up 
and busy digging on the banks of the creek. When 
Jonas went to him, he shook him warmly by the hand, 
and said, 

“ Bury our last night’s talk in your bosom, Jonas— 
let it be sacred—to none else have I shown what old 
Paddy really is. But you must be off; I shall stay here 
a day or two to prospect. Job will find feed here; 
and the creatures of the wild all know him. Theeagle 
knows him as it soars amid the clouds; the kangaroo 
knows him and does not fly as he s; the stately 
emu knows him, and stands and looks at him with his 
large dark eyes—all the creatures know him and like 
him, the faithful old veteran.” 

Jonas felt that the last night’s conversation was still 
vibrating in the old man’s brain and heart; but he 
made no remark, they went back to breakfast, and then 
Jonas said, 

“Good-bye, Paddy, I am going to Melbourne. Can 
I do anything for you?” 

“No,” said Paddy, “no, thank you kindly, Jonas, a 
little serves me on my journeys. -bye, God bless 
you!” 

And Jonas clomb slowly up the steep to pass on in- 
to the next valley; when he reached the summit, he 
turned for another look at Paddy, and saw the old man 
again digging by the solitary stream. 











POETRY. 


Firmilian ; or, The Student of Badajoz—A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Pency Jonss. 
Blackwood. 1854. 


Mr. T. Percy Jones, writing his preface from 
his house at Streatham, says:—“I am not 
arrogant enough to assert that this is the finest 
__ which the age has produced ; but I shall 
eel very much obliged to any gentleman who 
can make me acquainted with a better.” For 
once we are tempted to take a modern poet 
almost at his own estimate. Firmilian is really 
too good for its object. 

In the first scene, the student is discovered in 
his study, and soliloquizing in a manner that 
argues some knowledge of men and manners. 
He has thrown aside his Aristotle: whether 
the ethics or the rhetoric, the politics or the 
poetics, the physics or the dialectics, we are not 
told. 

Let me see— 

Following Salerno’s doctrine, human lore 
Divides itself into three faculties, 
The Eden rivers of the intellect. 
There’s Law, Theology, and Medicine, 
And all beyond their course is barren ground. 
So say the Academics ; and they’re right, 
If learning’s to be measured by its gains. 
The Lawyer speaks no word without a fee— 
The Priest demands his tithes, and will not sing 
A gratis mass to help his brother’s soul. 
The purgatorial key is made of gold: 
None else will fit the wards ;—and for the Doctor, 
The good kind man who lingers by your couch, 
Compounds you pills and potions, feels your pulse, 
And takes — notice of your tongue ; 
~ - —— im once to leave the room 

ithout the proper greasing of his palm, 
Look out for Azrael! M4 

So then these three 

Maintain the sole possession of the schools ; 
Whilst, out of doors, amidst the sleet and rain, 


Thin- Philosophy sits shivering down, 
And owe mouldy crust with Poetry ! 


But Firmilian immediately proceeds to give 
us an inkling of the plot of the edy and 
the character of the hero. ea 


And I have heard, at midnight, the sweet strains 
Come quiring from the hill-top, where, enshrined 
In the rich foldings of a silver cloud, 
The Muses sang Apollo into sleep. 
Then came the voice of universal Pan, 
The dread earth-whisper, booming in mine year— 
“ Rise up, Firmilian—rise in might!” it said ; 
“ Great youth, baptised to song! Be it thy task, 
Out of the jarring discords of the world, 
To recreate stupendous harmonies 
More grand in diapason than the roll 
Among the mountains of the thunder-psalm ! 
Be thou no slave of passion. Let not love, 
Pity, remorse, nor any other thrill 
That sways the actions of ungifted men, 
Affect thy course. Live for thyself alone. 
Let appetite thy ready handmaid be, 
And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 
~ it a orno. If any comes 
tween thee and the purpose of thy bent, 
Launch thou the arrow from the string of might 


Right to the bosom of the impious wretch, 
And let it quiver there! Be great in guilt! 
If, like Busiris, thou canst rack the heart, 
Spare it no pang. So shalt thou be prepared 

o make thy song a tempest, and to shake 
The earth to its foundation—Go thy way !” 
I woke, and found myself in Badajoz. 
But from that day, with frantic might, I’ve striven 
To give due utterance to the awful shrieks 
Of him who first imbued his hand in gore,— 
To paint the mental spasms that tortured Cain! 
How have I done it? Feebly. What we write 
Must be the reflex of the thing we know ; 
For who can limn the morning, if his eyes 
Have never looked upon Aurora’s face ? 
Or who describe the cadence of the sea, 
Whose ears were never open to the waves 
Or the shrill winding of the Triton’s horn ? 
What do I know as yet of homicide? 
Nothing. Fool—fool! to lose thy precious time 
In dreaming of what may be, when an act 
Easy to plan, and easier to effect, 
Can teach thee everything! What—craven mind— 
Shrink’st thou from doing, for a noble aim, 
What, every hour, some villian, wretch, or slave 
Dares for a purse of Gold? It is resolved— 
T'll ope the lattice of some mortal cage, 
And Yet the soul go free! 

We now see the purpose of Mr. T. Percy 
Jones. While the world was crying over the 
sorrows and the fate of Eugene Aram, Mr. 
Thackeray invited them, in grave mockery, to 
cry with him over the adversities of Elizabeth 
Brownrigge. A certain spasmodic poet of 
Cheltenham has recently called public atten- 
tion to the discomforts of one “ Balder,” a poet, 
whose conscience compelled him to put to death 
his wife. We mean of course the fictitious 
poet, not the real poet. How shall we explain 
ourselves? They are both fictitious poets; 
both go under fictitious names; and both as- 
sume thn which Apollo never gave. Yet 
we must distinguish ; for one is a poet who 
strangles his wife, and the other is a very estim- 
able gentleman who has no fault that we 
know of, except the very pardonable one of 
believing himself to be a much better poet than 
he really is. In ‘plain, unmistakeable words, 
Mr. T. Percy Jones appears to us to have writ- 
ten this tragedy in order to ridicule a class of 
poems, whereof “ Balder,” by Mr. Sydney 
Yendys, is the last prominent example. 

The failure consists in this, that “ Firmilian” 
is not a burlesque of “ Balder.” Instead of 
exaggerating the faults and distorting the 
meritorious passages of “ Balder,”’ Mr. Jones 
does just the contrary. There are lines and 
thoughts in Firmilian which, though thrown 
out but in sport, are better than ought which 
“Balder” can struggle to in his most earnest 
view. 

Firmilian, after his soliloquy, has an inter- 
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view with his friend Haverillo and his betrothed 
Mariana. Your mystery-monger of every 
trade has his clientelle, and what would Fir- 
milian be without his friend and his sweet- 
heart? He begins, of course, by borrowing 
money (eighty ducats) of his friend, and by 
scolding and doubting his mistress, who had 
not denied his suit. 

Three months ago, 
Beside the gentle Guadiana’s stream, 
You asked it in a whisper, and I gave 
No cold rosponse. 

Thereafter, we find him at a drinking bout 
with some fellow-students. Firmilian describes 
a poet and his love, and he is interrupted by a 
blow from his Castilian companion. 


He was as amourous as a crocodile 

In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 

Receiving substance from the glaring sun, 

Resolves itself from mud into a shore. 

And—as the scaly creature wallowing there, 

In its hot fits of passion, belches forth 

The steam from out its nostrils half in love, 

And half in grim defiance of its kind ; 

Trusting that either, from the reedy fen, 

Some reptile-virgin coyly may appear, 

Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 

May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 

And, like Mark Anthony, assert his right 

To all the Cleopatras of the ooze— 

So fared it with the poet that I knew. 

He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach, 

Sun-ripened, swarthy. He was not the fool 

To pluck the feeble lily from its shade 

When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by. 

The lady of his love was dusk as Ind, 

Her lips as plenteous as the Sphinx’s are, 

And her short hair crisp with Numidian curl. 

She was a negress. You have heard the strains 

That Dante, Petrarch, and such puling fools 

As loved the daughters of cold Japhet’s race, 

Have lavished idly on their icicles : 

As show meets snow, so their unhasty fall 

Fell chill and barren on a pulseless heart. 

But, would you know what noontide ardour is, 

Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 

All fever-maddened, and intent on cubs, 

At the oasis waits the lioness— 

That shall you gather from the fiery song 

Which that young poet framed, before he dared 

Invade the vastness of his lady’s lips. 

D’AGUILAR. 

— of Mahound! wouldst thou pollute mine ears 
ith thy lewd ditties? There! (Strikes him.) 
Fimilian rages like a Gascon, challenges 

D'Aguilar, arranges a meeting for the morrow, 

then proposes one more bottle to to-morrow’s 

conflict, and poisons the whole company, @ la 

Borgia. : 

‘The next event of the tragedy is that Fir- 
milian blows up the Cathedral of St. Nicholas 
during high mass. 

Plebem omnem, clerum totum, 

are exploded into the air, @ Ja Fawkes. 

@ next spasm consists in the fate of a 
confessor, who, having extorted from the 
widow of one of Firmilian’s victims the key 


of the treasure house of the D’Aguilars, is 
slain by the magic effigy which keeps watch 
over the entrance. 

The scene now changes to the pillar of 
Simeon Stylites, whither Firmilian had bid 
his friend Haverillo to meet him to receive 
back his lent moneys. Firmilian is first on 
the column and soliloquises while Haverillo is 
disturbing the bats on the stairs. The creditor, 
who has moreover had the unpardonable auda- 
city to sell two editions of some light poems 
on love and wine, now arrives. 


FIRMILIAN. 
You expect, 

Doubtless, I will repay you? 

HAVERILLO. > 

So I do. 

You told me yesterday to meet you here, 
And you would pay me back with interest. 
Here is the note. 

FIRMILIAN. 

A moment.—Do you see 

Yon melon-vender’s stall down i’ the square ? 
Methinks the fruit that, close beside the eye, 
Would show as largely as a giant’s head, 
Is dwindled to a heap of gooseberries ! 
If Justice held no bigger scales than those 
Yon pigmy seems to balance in his hands, 
Her utmost fiat scarce would weigh a drachm ! 
How say you? 

HAVERILLO. 

Nothing—'tis a fearful height ! 

My brain turns dizzy as I gaze below, 
And there’s a strange sensation in my soles. 


FIRMILIAN. 
Ay—feel you that? Isxion felt the same 
Ere he was whirled from heaven ! 


HAVERILLO. 
Firmilian ! 
You carry this too far. Farewell. We'll meet 
When you're in better humour. 


FIRMILIAN. 
Tarry, sir! 

I have you here, and thus we shall not part. 
I know your meaning well. For that same dross, 
That paltry ore of Memenctts mean device 
Which I, to honour you, stooped to receive, 
You'd set the Alguazils on my heels! 
What! have I read your thought? Nay, never shrink 
Nor edge towards the doorway! ‘You're a scholar ! 
How was’t with Phaeton ? 

HAVERILLO. 
Alas! he’s mad. 
Hear me, Firmilian! Here is the receipt— 
Take it—I grudge it not! If ten times more, 
It were at your sweet service. 

F ° 
Would you do 
This kindness unto me? 

HAVERILLO. 

Most willingly. 


FIRMILIAN. : 
Liar and slave! There’s falsehood in thine eye! 
I read as clearly there, as in a book, 
That, if I did allow you to escape, 
In fifteen minutes you would seek the judge. _ 
Therefore, prepare thee, for “ needs must die! 
M 
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HAVERILLO. 
Madman—stand off! 

FIRMILIAN. 

There’s but four feet of space 

To spare between us. I’m not hasty, I! 
Swans sing before their death, and it may be 
That cing poss feel that impulse too: 
Then, prythee, be canorous. You may sing 
One of those ditties which have won you gold, 
And my meek audience of the vapid strain 
Shall count with Phebus as a full discharge 
For all your ducats. Will you not begin? 

HAVERILLO. 
Leave off this horrid jest, Firmilian ! 

FIRMILIAN. 
Jest! "Tis no jest! This pillar’s very high— 
Shout, and no one can hear you from the square— 
Wilt sing, I say ? 

HAVERILLO. 


Listen, Firmilian ! 
I have a third edition in the press, 
Whereof the proceeds shall be wholly thine— 


Spare me! 


FIRMILIAN. 


A third edition! Atropos— 
Forgive me that I tarried! 


HAVERILLO. 
Mercy !—Ah !— 
[Freamii1an hurls him from the column. 


Haverillo falls upon the head of one Apollo- 
dorus, who, having mistaken a costermonger for 
a great poet, and been thrashed by the coster- 
monger for the indignity, is looking up at the 
column, and exclaiming 


Pythian Apollo! 
Hear me—O hear! Towards the Smement 
I gaze with longing eyes; and, in the name 
millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down ! 
Let him descend, e’en as a meteor falls, 
Rushing at neonday— 
[He is crushed by the fall of the 
body of HaveRi1o. 


Of course Firmilian has strong polygamous 
propensities. The scene wherein these are de- 
veloped is still too like the thing, burlesqued. 


: FIRMILIAN. 
My Mariana! 


MARIANA. 


O my beautiful ! 
My seraph love—my panther of the wild— 
My moon-eyed leopard—my voluptuous lord ! 
O, I am sunk within a sea of bliss, 
And find no soundings! 


FIRMILIAN 


Shall I answer back ? 
As the t Earth lies silent all the night, 
And looks with hungry longing on the stars, 
Whilst its huge heart beats on its granite ribs 
With measured pulsings of delirious joy— 
So look I, Mariana, on thine eyes! 
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MARIANA. 


Ah, dearest, wherefore are we fashioned thus ? 
I cannot always hang around thy neck 

And plant vermilion kisses on thy brow ; 

I cannot clasp thee, as yon ivy bush— 

Too happy ivy !—holds, from year to year, 
The es oak within her firm embrace, 
Mixing her tresses fondly up with his, 

Like some young Jewish maid with Absalom’s. 
Nay, hold, Firmilian ! do not pluck that rose! 


FIRMILIAN. 
Why not? it is a fair one. 
MARIANA. 
Are fair things 
Made only to be plucked ? 0 fie on thee ! 
I did not think my lord a libertine! 


FIRMILIAN." 
Yet, sweetest, with your leave I'll take the rose, 
For there’s a moral in it.—Look you here. 
*Tis fair, and sweet, and in its clustered leaves 
It carries balmy dew : a precious flower, 
And vermeil-tinctured, as are Hebe’s lips. 
Yet say, my Mariana, could you bear 
To gaze for ever only upon this, » 
And fling the rest of Flora’s casket by ? 
MARIANA. 
No, truly—I would bind it up with more, 
And make a fitting posy for my breast. 
If I were stinted in my general choice, 
I'd crop the lily, tender, fresh, and white,— 
The shrinking pretty lily—and would give 
Its modest contrast to the gaudier rose. 
What next? some flower that does not love the day— 
The dark, full-scented night-stock well might serve 
To join the other two. 


FIRMILIAN. 
A sweet selection ! 
Think’st thou they’d bloom together on one breast 
With a united fragrance? 
MARIANA. 
Wherefore not ? 
It is by union that all things are sweet. 


FIRMILIAN. 


Thou speakest well! I joy, my Mariana, 

To find thy spirit overleaps the pale 

Of this mean world’s injurious narrowness ! 
Never did Socrates a a truth 

More beautiful than welled from out thy lipsp— 
‘Tt is by union that all things are sweet.” 
Thou, darling, art my rose—my dewy rose— 
The which I'll proudly wear, but not alone. 
Dost comprehend me ? 


MARIANA. 


Ha! Firmilian— 
How my eyes dazzle! 


FIRMILIAN. 


Let me show you now 
The lily I have ta’en to bind with thee. 


[He brings Litian from the Summer-houst 


MARIANA. 
Is this a jest, Firmilian ? 
FIRMILIAN. 


{ Could I jest 
With aught so fair and delicate as this? 
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Nay, come—no coyness! Both of you embrace. 
Then to my heart of hearts— 
MARIANA. 
Soft you a moment! 


Methinks the posy is not yet v7 
Say, for the re wy of argument, I share 
My rights with this pale beauty—(for she’s pretty ; 
Aithough so fragile and so‘slight a thing, 
That a mere puft of April wind would mar her)— 
Where is the night-stock ? 

[Framitian brings Inpiana from the tool-house. 


Here! 


MARIANA. 
A filthy negress! 
Abominable ! 
LILIAN. 
Mercy on me! what blubber lips she has! 


MARIANA, furiously to FreMILian. 
You nasty thing! Is this your poetry— 


Your high soul-scheming and philosophy ? 
Ihate and loathe you! (Zo Indiana.)—Rival of my 
sh 


oe, 
Go, get thee gone, and hide thee from the day 
That loathes thine ebon skin! Firmilian— 
You'll hear of this! My brother serves the king. 


LILIAN. 


My uncle is the chief Inquisitor, 
And he shall know of this, ere curfew tolls! 
What! Shall I share a husband with a coal ? 


MARIANA. 


Right, girl! I love thee even for that word— 
The Inquisition makes most rapid work, 
And, in its books, that caitiff’s name is down! 


FIRMILIAN. 
Listen one moment! When I was a babe, 
And in my cradle puling for my nurse, 
There fell a gleam of glory on the floor, 
And in it, darkly standing, was a form— 
MARIANA. 
A negress, probably! Farewell awhile— 
When next we meet—the faggot and the pile! 


Come, Lilian! 
[ Bxeunt. 


INDIANA. 
I shake from head to foot with sore affright— 
What will become of me ? 
FIRMILIAN. 
Who cares? Good night ! 


The ladies set the inquisition upon the track 
of the hero, and Firmilian, fleeing before his 
pursuers, and attended by a chorus of % 
fatui, tumbles into a quarry and is killed. 

Such is the “‘ Spasmodic Tragedy.” These 
two words are the result of an*after-thought ; 
for when the poem was published in portions 
under the name of Firmilian, the author (whose 
name is not Jones, but a name much better 
known to the lovers of ballads,) was disgusted 
to find that the Apollodori, whose tastes he 
was ridiculing, were actually accepting the 
work as a bond fide production of one of the 
poets of the real mystic school. 

Our friends should read Firmilian. They 
will trace in it a purpose somewhat akin to 
Mr. Aytoun’s lectures. But the author plays 
the fool too gorgeously: his mock sceptre is of 
gold, and his bells ring out a silver melody. 
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HAVERILLO. 
Madman—stand off! 


FIRMILIAN. 


There’s but four feet of space 
To spare between us. I’m not hasty, I! 
Swans sing before their death, and it may be 
That dying poets feel that impulse too: 
Then, , be canorous. You may sing 
One of those ditties which have won you gold, 
And my meek audience of the vapid strain 
Shall count with Phoebus as a full discharge 
For all your ducats. Will you not begin? 


HAVERILLO. 

Leave off this horrid jest, Firmilian ! 
FIRMILIAN. 

Jest! "Tis no jest! This pillar’s very high— 
Shout, and no one can hear you from the square— 
Wilt sing, I say ? 

HAVERILLO. 

Listen, Firmilian ! 

I have a third edition in the press, 
Whereof the proceeds shall be wholly thine— 


Spare me! 
FIRMILIAN. 


A third edition! Atropos— 
Forgive me that I tarried! 
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Haverillo falls upon the head of one Apollo- 
dorus, who, having mistaken a costermonger for 
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FIRMILIAN. 
My Mariana! 


MARIANA. 


O my beautiful ! 
My seraph love—my panther of the wild— 
My moon-eyed leopard—my voluptuous lord ! 
O, I am sunk within a sea of bliss, 
And find no soundings ! 


FIRMILIAN. 
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MARIANA. 


Ah, dearest, wherefore are we fashioned thus ? 
I cannot always hang around thy neck 

And plant vermilion kisses on thy brow ; 

I cannot clasp thee, as yon ivy bush— 

Too happy ivy !—holds, from year to year, 
The = dle oak within her firm embrace, 
Mixing her tresses fondly up with his, 

Like some young Jewish maid with Absalom’s. 
Nay, hold, Firmilian! do not pluck that rose! 


FIRMILIAN. 
Why not? it is a fair one. 
MARIANA. 
Are fair things 
Made only to be plucked ? 0 fie on thee ! 
I did not think my lord a libertine! 


FIRMILIAN.* 

Yet, sweetest, with your leave I'll take the rose, 
For there’s a moral in it.—Look you here. 
*Tis fair, and sweet, and in its clustered leaves 
It carries balmy dew : a precious flower, 
And vermeil-tinctured, as are Hebe’s lips. 
Yet say, my Mariana, could you bear 
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MARIANA. 
No, truly—I would bind it up with more, 
And make a fitting posy for my breast. 
If I were stinted in my general choice, 
I'd crop the lily, tender, fresh, and white,— 
The shrinking pretty lily—and would give 
Its modest contrast to the gaudier rose. 
What next? some flower that does not love the day— 
The dark, full-scented night-stock well might serve 
To join the other two. 


FIRMILIAN. 
A sweet selection ! 
Think’st thou they’d bloom together on one breast 
With a united fragrance ? 
MARIANA. 
Wherefore not ? 
It is by union that all things are sweet. 


FIRMILIAN. 
Thou speakest well! I joy, my Mariana, 
To find thy spirit overleaps the pale 
Of this mean world’s injurious narrowness ! 
Never did Socrates pi im a truth 
More beautiful than welled from out thy lips— 
‘It is by union that all things are sweet.” 
Thou, darling, art my rose—my dewy rose— 
The which I'll proudly wear, but not alone. 
Dost comprehend me ? 
MARIANA. 
Ha! Firmilian— 
How my eyes dazzle! 
FIRMILLIAN. 
Let me show you now 
The lily I have ta’en to bind with thee. 


[He brings Lizian from the Summer-houst 


MARIANA. 
Is this a jest, Firmilian ? 
FIRMILIAN. 


: Could I jest 
With aught so fair and delicate as this? 
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Nay, come—no coyness! Both of you embrace. 
Then to my heart of hearts— 
MARIANA. 
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Say, for the sake of argument, I share 
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Although so fragile and so‘slight a thing, 
That a mere of April wind would mar her)— 
Where is the night-stock ? 
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Mercy on me! what blubber lips she has! 
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Go, get thee gone, and hide thee from the day 
That loathes thine ebon skin! Firmilian— 
You'll hear of this! My brother serves the king. 
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My uncle is the chief Inquisitor, 
And he shall know of this, ere curfew tolls! 
What! Shall I share a husband with a coal ? 


MARIANA, 


Right, girl! I love thee even for that word— 
Inguisition makes most rapid work, 
And, in its books, that caitiff’s name is down ! 


FIRMILIAN. 
Listen one moment! When I was a babe, 
And in my cradle puling for my nurse, 
There fell a gleam of glory on the floor, 
And in it, darkly standing, was a form— 
MARIANA. 
A negress, probably! Farewell awhile— 
When next we meet—the faggot and the pile! 
Come, Lilian! 
[ Exeunt. 
INDIANA. 
I shake from head to foot with sore affright— 
What will become of me ? 
FIRMILIAN. 
Who cares? Good night ! 


The ladies set the inquisition upon the track 
of the hero, and Firmilian, fleeing before his 
pursuers, and attended by a chorus of 4 
fatui, tumbles into a quarry and is killed. 

Such is the “‘ Spasmodic Tragedy.” These 
two words are the result of an‘after-thought ; 
for when the poem was published in portions 
under the name of Firmilian, the author (whose 
name is not Jones, but a name much better 
known to the lovers of ballads,) was disgusted 
to find that the Apollodori, whose tastes he 
was ridiculing, were actually accepting the 
work as a bond fide production of one of the 
poets of the real mystic school. 

Our friends should read Firmilian. They 
will trace in it a purpose somewhat akin to 
Mr. Aytoun’s lectures. But the author plays 
the fool too gorgeously : his mock sceptre is of 
gold, and his bells ring out a silver melody. 
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NOVELS. 


The Curate of Overton. 3 


T nis is an attempt to satirize the High Church 
clergy, a3 Mrs, Trollope in her Vicar of Wrea- 
hill, satirized the Evangelicals. But the arm 
that aims the blow is not so strong. 

The Curate of Overton is a Mr. Picton, who, 
having been a Roman Catholic gentleman 
named Evelyn, changes his name and disguises 
his religion in order to obtain the cure of souls 
in this little Devonshire parish. His object is 
not religious zeal ; but a simple desire of ven- 

ance upon a woman who has refused his 

nd. Strange enough! the aim and scope of 
this revenge is to convert the daughters of this 
woman to his own faith. Quite as strange! 
He introduces himself as Curate of Overton to 
the lady who had refused him as Mr. Evelyn, 
and she never recognizes her quondam suitor. 
This position thus gained, the rest of the story 
runs on, just as an experienced romance-reader 
would anticipate. Overton is divided into high 
church and low church parties, and of course 
all the virtue and respectability is herein given 
to the low church. Mr. Picton obtains an 
influence over the mind of one of the daughters, 
Constance, who becomes a devoted disciple, 
and when Picton is dismissed from his curacy 
flies to a convent. Thence she is removed to 
a Roman convent, where she would probably 
have taken the veil, but that a lady with a tor- 
tured body and a withered arm appears to her 
at night, and informs her that she is Edith 
Anley, the only daughter of the Rector of 
Overton ; that she was seduced by Lord Gran- 
ville—had fled to a convent to hide her shame 
—and had thus been treated. Constance is 
very much alarmed at the appearance of the 
spectral lady, and still more affected by her 
story. She resolves to make her escape, and 
effects it in a manner which makes us sus- 
pect that the young lady, before she knew the 
Curate of Overton, had read some of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romances. Having got back to Eng- 
land, mad, she remains so for a decent interval, 
and then joins in a monster wedding-party, 
wherein the authoress (treating herself to a full 
indulgence in the match-making instinct of 
her sex) marries every one of the surviving 
characters of her three volumes. 

Here is the scene of the escape :— 

THE ESCAPE FROM THE CONVENT. 


The household was hardly assembled at vespers when 
Agneta came softly round to Madame’s seat, and told 
her a frightful accident had happened at the house of a 
person she had visited in the morning, and they had 
sent for herself and Lucia. Madame bid her by all 
means go and rouse Lucia to accompany her. Agneta 
left the chapel with a beating heart, went softly to 
Lucia’s cell, who was fast asleep, and took her dress and 
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hood. She then bolted her door on the outside, and 
hastened up to Constance’s turret. Her hand trembled 
as she turned the lock, but she shook off this weakness 
and entered the room. 

She had not ventured to take a lamp for fear of 
detection ; but a vivid flash of lightning illuminated the 
apartment, and revealed Constance sitting by the table, 
her head resting on her hands, her eyes fixed with an 
unnatural stare; a feeling of intense anxiety filled 
Agneta’s mind—Constance looked so strange, but the 
incomplete darkness of the succeeding instant gave her 
time to collect her thoughts, and she groped her way to 
the table, and resting her hands lightly on Constance’s 
shoulder, whispered : 

“ Dear Constance, here am I; do not be afraid of the 
storm.” 

‘“What have you come for?” asked Constance in a, 
bewildered tone. 

“ Dear Constance” again whispered the nun, “ it is 
I—it is Agneta. Follow me; I have come to save you, 
only be very quiet, or we shall be lost.” 

“ Lost ? where?” cried Constance, wildly. “Oh no, 
not down in the dungeons. I have not done you any" 
harm. Father Eustace is there ; don’t take me to him!” 

“She has lost her senses,” thought Agneta terrified 
beyond measure at her words; “they have been here 
and frightened her during my absence. This is the 
work of that villain, Father Eustace! Constance, dear,” 
she said, in a firm voice, as another flash again revealed 
her countenance to Agneta’s anxious gaze. ‘‘ Constance, 
you must come with me. I have brought you a dress 
like mine, and if you come at once I will take you to 
your mamma and Herbert.” 

* Herbert ? who said Herbert was here? No, no, he 
is married ; you cannot take me to him. No, Laura 
Grenville is to be his bride—not 1?” she said in a pas- 
sionate tone. 

“« Constance, you must come,” said Agneta, in despair, 
finding it impossible to make her understand, “ let me 
dress you for our journey.” 

“Very well,” replied Constance, dreamily; “ give 
me my bonnet, only don’t put it on so roughly as you 
did before, I forget when; you won't hurt me Agneta ?” 

“No, dearest girl, you shall not be hurt,” replied 
Agneta, hastily arranging her in Lucia’s dress, her eyes 
filling with tears. Constance submitted passively to be 
dressed, and then Agneta said kindly, though in a tone 
of command, “you must take fast hold of my dress, 
and follow me; but don’t speak, dear Constance ; we 
shall be out of the convent in a few minutes.” 

A loud peal of thunder followed her words; Constance 
grasped her hand, and Agneta drew her gently from the 
room, shut the door, and went noiselessly down the 
stairs. 

The nuns were still in the chapel, and their voices 
sounded sweetly in the distance. Constance stopped, 
attracted by the sound, and murmured something hich 
Agneta could not hear. They d the numerous 
turnings and passages without discovery, and gained the 
outer door. 

“ Ts that you, sister Agneta; is that you, sister Lucia? 
what, going out so late?” said the porteress. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Agneta, moving the basket 
she held on her arm; the poor Lorinis have sent for us, 
Giuseppe has fallen off the Palazzo M , where he 
was working ; my heart feels very rebellious, I hardly 
like going through the storm, it is so dark. I can 
hardly see your face; has the wind extinguished your 
lamp ?” 

a Yes, it has blown out twice, and I have tried several 
times to light it again, but it seems no use; what is the 
matter with you, sister Lucia, you say nothing ?” 
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« She is afraid of the thunder, mother,” said Agneta, 
trembling for her friend’s safety, ‘‘ but we cannot stop 
here any longer talking, errands of mercy must not be 
delayed.” J 

So they went out at the open door into the storm. A 
vivid lightning flash nearly blinded them. Constance 

ve a faint shriek, which was however drowned by the 
tremendous peal which followed. 

“Courage,pourage,” whispered Agneta, but Constance 

tremblingly to her dress, quite impeding her out- 
wi progress. ae shook her gently off, and 
drawing her arm within hers, impelled her on across 
the paved court to the great gates. Again another 
flash, another peal, and Constance threw herself on the 
ground and grasped Agneta’s knees. 

« Constance, ) see Constance, the lightning will not 
harm you,” said Agneta, raising her up, “ come on, 
dear girl, we shall soon be safe.” Agneta almost dragged 
her to the lodge, where lived an old nun who kept the 
keys of the massive portals. 

“ Mother,” she said, loudly knocking at the door, 
“we have come for the keys. Giuseppe Martin is 
seriously hurt, and we are sent for; be quick please, 
Mother, the lightning dazzles me.” 

The old nun came out slowly, saying : 

“ Why Lucia, that’s not you ?” 

“Yes, mother, this is Lucia, poor thing! she is 
terribly frightened at the storm” said Agneta standing 
a little before her friend. 

«Why, she looks taller than usual; Lucia, can’t you 
speak ?” said the old woman. 

Agneta almost gave up all for lost, these delays and 
inquiries were dreadful, and she held Constance tighter 
than before. 

“TI ean’t find the right key,” said the porteress; 
“Lucia you have got good eyes, you can help me.” 

“She can hardly see for fright, mother,” replied 
Agneta, “but I know the key,” and taking up the 
bunch, she selected the largest and opened the gate with 
a creaking sound. “Lucia,” said Agneta, turning 
towards the trembling girl, and taking her hand, “come 
along, it’s no use being frightened ;” but Constance did 
not move. “ Lucia, you need not be so silly,” she con- 
tinued, gently pulling her forwards; don’t keep mother 
Ursula here all this time,” and with a great effort she 
got her through the gates; the old nun looked suspi- 
“vy after them, and then closed the iron barred 


Agneta gave a sigh of relief, the worst part of their 
T was how over; and they had escaped from their 
horrid prison at last; but Constance, made no exclama- 
tion of pleasure at being once more free; she walked 
tremblingly on, indifferent to all save the lightning, 
which grew less and less vivid, and the thunder whic 
became fainter and fainter, till it died away in the dis- 
tance, and then the rain came pattering and splashin, 
down in great heavy drops. All this time they h 
been hurrying on their way ; Agneta trying to encourage 
and rouse her companion, but to no purpose, and when 
ped shower came on, Constance exclaimed, in a piteous 
, “Don’t take me any farther, I’m tited, and the rain 
is too heavy, what shall I do?” 
“ Never mind the rain,” said Agneta; “ we shall soon 
under shelter. Come, dear Constance, don’t be 
afraid.” 
“Oh, but I am afraid!” she said, clinging tightly to 
her companion. “ Mr. Picton said—oh, what was it ? 
pee recollect, only I know it was something dread- 


“Mr. Picton is not here, dearest girl; it is Agneta, 
your friend.” 

“ Agneta,” said Constance dreamily, “‘ who is Agneta? 
Is she not the nun who was so cruel to me? Oh, I 
don’t want to go with her !” 

“Dear Constance,” replied Agneta, softly, “if you 
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make haste on, you shall see your mamma, and Flo- 
rence, and Herbert.” 

“No, no, not Herbert,” cried Constance, “no, I 
could not bear it; take me back, I am so tired.” 

But Agneta urged her on, half dragging, half carrying 
her. It would be vain to attempt to describe rg ye 
feelings on that dreadful night, her terror for fear of 
pursuit, and the horror she felt at Constantine’s loss of 
reason. How ardently she had longed for the day when 
she should be able to liberate her from captivity she so 
much hated, and now she had set her free, alas! what 
was she ? how could she restore her to her parents, to 
Herbert ? what would they say when they saw their 
beloved one, and she knew them not? That any one 
should have dared to terrify the poor girl to sucha 
frightful degree, quite enraged Agneta, and she was 
wishing she had some means of revenge, when, just as 
they reached the entrance of the town, her reflections 
were interrupted by voices not very far behind. 

The night was so dark she could scarcely see a foot 
before her, and they were compelled to walk slowly. 
Presently the footsteps approached so near that she 
could distinguish the voice of the speaker—it was that 
of the Padre Anselim! Not a moment was to be lost, 
and scarcely knowing what she did, she dragged the 
almost fainting Constance under the porch of a church, 
and leant against a pillar for support. 

“They cannot possibly be on very far,” she heard 
Father Giovanni say, “ for Mother Ursula told me the 
girl Constance seemed half dead.” 

“] wish she were quite,” replied Padre Anselo; 
“ once let me catch her and that deceiver Agneta, and 
they shall never more see the light of day; a year or 
two in the lower dungeon would soon cure them of such 
games !” 

Agneta trembled, and listened eagerly till their voices 
died away in the distance, but it was a long while ere 
sha had courage to move. She felt certain the priests 
would go to the Lorimis to enquire if they knew any- 
thing of them; but fortunately, the route she must take 
led in a contrary direction, and again urging Constance 
forward, she issued from her hiding-place, and proceeded 
on the way. 

She had yet the length of a street to go, when Con- 
stance slipped from her companion’s hold, and sunk 
helpless on the ground. Agneta now almost gave up 
all for lost; however, she managed t@ raise Constance, 
and carry her a few paces, but her strength failed her, 
and she was compelled to Dae: up the attempt. The 
place of rendezvous was under the Teatro M—. Should 
she leave Constance, and run there for assistance from 
those she expected to meet ? but the idea that she might 
be discovered took possession of her mind, and she deter- 
mined to again attempt to carry her on, but in vain. 

She was now thinking what she would do when, by 
the light of a dim lamp near them, she saw a figure 
enveloped in a black drapery approaching them. Agneta 
could scarcely suppress the cry that rose to her lips. It 
must be Padre Anselmo; it was just his height, and the 
dark dress, too. 

They were within a few steps of friends, and yet they 
could not reach them. The idea was maddening, and 
Agneta, placing herself before Constance, stood in ago- 
nizing despair, prepared to be captured by the exasperated 
priest. The horrors Constance would have to endure, 
the dungeons, the torture, a death such as Edith’s—nay, 
in all probability, worse, rushed across her mind in that 
brief interval. 

In that dreadful moment, the noble-hearted woman 
almost forgot her own existence—it was Constance she 
was trying to save, and it was of Constance, fainting and 
senseless, that she thought. The figure approached, a 
hand touched hers, and instead of Padre Anselmo, a 
well known voice exclaimed : 

« Constance, this is not you ?” 

A faint cry of joy escaped Agneta’s lips ; 
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« Herbert, oh, Herbert ?” was all she could say. 


Our readers know our opinion of controversial 


novels. 

This is the scene, doubtless, intended, to be 
so very impressive, wherein Constance is dis- 
gusted with conventual life :— 


She fancied she heard her own name spoken in low, 
solemn tones. She started up. No, it was no fancy, 
for again the words, “Constance Evelyn Mordaunt,” 
sounded on her’ears. A cold shudder thrilled through 
her frame ; fear and terror, such as she had never before 
felt, kept her silent: she tried in vain to scream for aid, 
nor could her straining eyes pierce the impenetrable 
darkness. ‘ Constance, Constance Mordaunt,” the 
voice repeated, and a hand cold and bony, pressed hers. 
She wished she could have fainted, but her agony of 
fear kept her in a state of consciousness. She sat still, 
staring at the darkness with that dreadful cold hand 
still on hers. Oh, the horror of that moment, when 
just then the moonlight again streamed in at the win- 
dow and revealed to her terrified gaze a tall white figure 
standing erect by her side. 

“ Constance Mordaunt,” said the voice, “do you 
know what you are doing, what you are going to do, 
what you are bringing upon yourself?” 

The voice ceased as if for an answer: but Constance 
was spell-bound, and it continued in the same solemn 
tone : 

“Do not be afraid of me; I am your friend, come to 
save you from self-destruction, to rescue you from irre- 
trievable misery. Now listen to me as you value your 
happiness in this world, and in the life that is to come. 
Beware of what you are about to do and take upon your- 
self to-morrow ; refuse to become a member of this com- 
munity and you are safe—become one of them and you 
are lost !” 

The word “ lost” sounded on Constance’s ears like a 
uneral knell; power of utterance seemed to have for- 
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saken her, she could find no word to ask an explanation 
of her mysterious visitor, who was silent for some 
minutes, and then, sitting down by Constance, said : 

“ You need not fear me; I am no se or spirit, 
but a creature like yourself, a miserable inhabitant of 
this miserable dwelling. Poor infatuated girl! you 
have yet to learn of d , torture, and persecution, 
all of which I have endured ; when you have had cold 
stones for your couch, and black bread for your food, 
then you will know what aconventis!”" . . . 

“Hush, Constance!” said Edith, gently, “ not so 
loud; the walls are thick, but spies abound. I am 
indeed Edith Anley, but changed since the time I saw 
you last; oh, Constance !” and Edith buried her face in 
the bed clothes. 

“Tell me, Edith,” said Constance, softly, “ what 
have you done wrong to be so very miserable? I am 
sure it must be sgmething, for the Abbess is so kind.” 

“So kind!” repeated Edith, raising her head, “so 
kind! look at this arm, withered, shrivelled up at her 
command! disabled, not by age, but by torture! Oh, 
Constance, she was there too; she stood by when they 
turned those horrid screws tighter and tighter till it was 
numbed from pain, and I had fainted with the fearful 
agony ! was that kind ?” 

“Oh!” said Constance, shuddering, “it cannot be 
true ; but what had you done, tell me ?” 

“The wrong I had done, was not what I suffered for; 
was it not wrong, wicked, to disobey my aged father, 
my kind mother, and leave them to come and live here? 
My ee is not half so bad as my sin!” 

“ But what did you suffer for? oh, Edith, what you 
say cannot be true,” said Constance, trembling. 

Edith held up her arm ina spot where the moon 
shone brightest, and then Constance saw what appeared 
to her a y a dark, shrivelled bone. She gave a faint 
shriek, and Edith put it back in her sleeve and said: 

“Do you believe me now? When we worked and 
played together at Overton, my sweet, sweet home, was 
it so then ?” 

“ Oh, how dreadful !” said Constance, almost groaning. 





A strtes of very radical novels have appeared 
from time to time under this title, and although 
there is nothing impossible in the suggestion, 
that a nobleman, the number of letters in whose 
name corresponds exactly to the asterisks in 
this title, should write even a novel, yet the 
assumption—in the present instance—is so evi- 
dently an impertinence, that we should think 
few would be otherwise than irritated at the 
shallow trade-trick. Despite all this, the novel 
is by no means unreadable. 

A Mr. Astly who, novel-like, has had “his life 
and years before darkly shadowed by a fearful 
event,” retires to miserable lodgings in the 
ot me geo of the British Museum, in order 
to beguile memory by pouring over the MSS. 
A blind son and a niece, Helen Travers, are his 
companions. The latter is the heroine of the 
story, and, of course, her blind companion falls 
desperately in love with her. With the differ- 
ence of sex, the character is a not very success- 
ful reproduction of that of Nydia, in the “ Last 
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Days of Pompeii.” The young lady, however, 
prefers her beautées being appreciated by legi- 
timate eyes, rather than by the tactual mani- 
pulations, which, in such unfortunate circum- 
stances, become their substitute. This she is 
not long in finding, in the person of the parlour 
lodger,a young man of the name of Selwyn, who, 
by a novel coincidence, is a wealthy manufac- 
turer in Astly’s native town of Durnford, though 
what his motives are, for sojourning in a locality 
by no means tommensurate with his means is 
not very clearly explained. The father of this 
Mr. Selwyn, though a millocrat, and a “ de- 
nouncer of abuses,” had been the affianced 
lover of a Miss Mortimer, a very silly, though 
not unamiable heiress of a family who lived at 
Stoke Court, near Durnford. Before, however, 
the marriage could take place, he loses his life 
at a shooting party (of which Mr. Astly forms 
one), whether by accident or design, is one of 
the mysteries of the novel. It seems Astly 
fired at the same time that the elder Selwyn 





















fell, and being an inexperienced sportsman, it 
was by no means impossible that a stray shot 
from his gun might have struck his companion, 
and Astly himself is far from certain that such 
may not have been the case. Hunted from 
society by the suspicion that the shot was not 
accidental, the unhappy man bows before the 
storm, and retires to the Continent, and then to 
London. This suspicion is secretly kept up 
by Mr. Lindsey, the county magistrate and 
M.P. for Durnford, who becomes himself a 
suitor, though not a successful one, for the 
hand of the desolate heiress, and failing that, 
hopes at any rate to profit by her will.’ This 
man, at whom the book is principally written, 
is the autocrat, and the game and prison ty- 
rant, of the town; and doubtless there are some 
features about his character which many of our 
country gentlemen would do well to ponder 
over. But to represent that such a character 
as Lindsey turns out to be in the sequel, is any- 
thing like a fair representation of the county 
magistrates of England, is as absurd as Mrs. 
Stowe's attempt to represent Legree as a fair 
specimen of the slave-holders of America; 
Mrs. Trollope’s “ Vicar of Wrexhill,” of the low 
church clergy, or her Father Eustace of the 
Jesuit priests. Such exaggerated representa- 
tions overshoot their mark; and though by the 
power with which they are written, and the 
tact with which they are made to chime in with 
some popular cry of the day, they may ac- 
quire a temporary success, yet eventually they 
invariably find their level. An important per- 
sonage in the novel is Mr. Trant, the bro- 
ther of Astly’s deceased wife; he is repre- 
sented as an eccentric old gentleman in a 
seratch wig, and corresponding carelessness 
of dress, who edits the opposition journal, and 
descants at public meetings against Mr. Lind- 
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sey. In the house of this individual the Astly’s 
find refuge, and of course the love-making be- 
tween Selwyn and Helen is soon renewed, to 
the infinite dissatisfaction both of the blind 
cousin, and also of Mr. Lindsey, who (to eluci- 
date, we suppose, another characteristic of 
county magistrates) is represented as a libertine 
of the first-water, and the suitor of Helen for 
most dishonourable purposes. Inferior person- 
ages in the novel are one Powell, woodman to 
Mr. Lindsey, (whose daughter that gentle- 
man has seduced and brought to an untimely 
grave), and his sister Martha, married to a 
ruffian named Hurst, who is Lindsey’s unscru- 
pulous agent in most of his villainy. 

Afterga little by-play with these characters, 
it tarnafout that Mr. Lindsey, the type of the 
English county magistrate, has been himself 
the murderer of Selwyn’s father, but, @ la 
Francaise, he poisons himself with prussic acid 
before he can be brought to a public trial. Of 
course Selwyn marries Helen, Astly is re- 
stored to his position in society, and 
&e., &., &e. 

That some county magistrates have vices, 
and are given to tyranny in their little spheres, is 
of course true of them or of other classes of frail 
humanity, but that it is a probable thing that 
one of them should be a deliberate murderer is 
an eccentric hallucination that only a fictitious 
Lord B—— could have taken into his head. 
Despite, however, this defect, the novel is 
amusing, never dull or common-place, and con- 
tains scenes of considerable power, and many 
reflections on the present state of society, and 
the existing relations between rich and poor, 
in which we fear will be found a substraction 
of ——~ like exaggerated and distérted 
truth. 





May and December. 


Je ne suis pas la Rose, mais j'ai vécu pres d’elle. 
—Such appears to be the motto of a certain 
class of literary aspirants, who rest their title 
to success on their relationship to a popular 
author, and claim for themselves a hearing on 
score of their descent. We have had 
novels by Miss , daughter of the late 
Captain ; Sketches, by , grand- 
son of the celebrated , a school-book to 
assist the young idea in the study of German 
is ushered into the world, with a grandiloquent 
announcement of its being edited by Mr. Dick- 
ens, “Sohn des beriihneten Englischen Schriffts- 
leller” Charles Dickens—while Mr. P. G. Pat- 
more, (following the fashion of polite Chinese 
» Wherein a gentleman is addressed by 














By Mrs. 


Hussacg, Niece of Miss Austen. 


the title of father of such a one, if he happens 
to have a son,) assumes to himself great literary 
merit in consequence of his son, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, having perpetrated divers volumes of 
very unintelligible verse. 

“ May and December” comes begging a kind 
reception, for that its authoress is niece to our 
old favourite, Miss Austen. Who does not 
love Miss Austen? Who has not enjoyed her 
racy genial pages? Who has not formed 
intimacies with her Emmas and Elizabeths, 
her Mr. Collins and Mr. Eltons, her charming 
old maids, and bustling mothers of families? 
But whatever of kin there may be between the 
authoresses, there is none between their crea- 
tion. Mrs. Hubbach’s first novel was called 
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“The Wife’s Sister; or, the Forbidden Mar- 
riage "—an uncomfortable and dreary history of 
asort of Harry VIII. in private life ; who, hav- 
ing disposed of one wife before the tale begins, 
goes on marrying and being divorced through 
three weary volumes. Of “ May and Decem- 
ber,” the plot—as the name implies—turns 
upon the marriage of a young woman and a 
rich old man, with the usual concomitants, and 
extravagance, and levity, on the wife’s part, 
and jealousy on that of the hasband. 
ere is a cousin—a lover-enemy of May, 
the heroine, a bad imitation of Carker in “‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,” a cynical friend of poay uncle, 
who becomes the means of rescuing her from 
the difficulties in which she places herself and 
a young poverty-stricken couple, whose virtues 
stand out in relief against the worldly selfish- 
ness of the other characters. 
There are attempts at pictures of fashionable 
life, and the strangest and most impossible 


.. 
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confusions of ranks and social positions. This 
is dangerous ground for a strange foot, for 
detection is so certain—a single word will 
often betray. We speak not of such — 
absurdities as making a tradesman’s clerk the 
companion of “ Lord Marcus,” arm-in-arm in 
Kensington Gardens — (these “ fashionable” 
writers always send their “ personages” to 
walk in Kensington Gardens) and sending him 
to figure at countesses’ balls and duchesses’ “at 
homes.” Such things are, of course, wilful 
blunders, but they are no more found in Lon- 
don society than are Nantch girls or betel- 
stained teeth. 

Miss Austen's charm and success were in the 
truth and genuineness of her writings. If 
Mrs. Hubbach will copy her aunt’s style and 
manner in her books, we will give her more 
credit than for taking her name in vain upon 
her title pages. 





Heartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife. By 
London : 


Tue plot of this story is simple and by no 
means improbable, but very prettily worked 
out. 

Violet the heroine (alias Heartsease) one of 
the seven daughters of a North-Country At- 
torney—and agent tu Lord St. Erme’s vast 
estates in the neighbourhood of the Lakes—by 
her beanty and naiveté wins the heart of the 
Honourable Captain Arthur Martindale, second 
son of Lord Martindale. A match is hastily 
concerted by the sharp and manceuvering father, 
and the wedding is hurried thus far almost before 
the proud and offended family of the youthful 
and reckless bridegroom have been made aware 
of the acquaintance. The innocent little bride 
of “16 on the day of her marriage,” is kept in 
utter ignorance of the displeasure of her new 
kindred, and though she entertains some notion 
of the inferiority of her social position, and 
therefore a proportionate dread that her hus- 
band’s relatives will not look upon her with the 
same indulgent fondness as the enamoured youth 
himself, is only made aware of the real state 
of the case some weeks after the decisive step 
has been taken. 

The elder brother and heir, John Martindale, 
who has vowed himself to a single life, since 
the death of a certain Helen, a saint upon earth, 
to whom he had been long and deeply attached, 
comes to visit the “happy couple,” during their 
honey-moon, and being most favourably im- 
pressed by the youthful wife who has been 
carefully trained by her mother, reports so well 


the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Parker 


of her beauty, grace, artlessness, and above all her 
rectitude of principle, cae yet so unformed, 
that he procures from Lord and Lady Martin- 
dale a request, that the newly-wedded pair 
should pay a visit to Martindale Castle. 

Theodora, the proud sister of Arthur and 
John, feels herself most aggrieved by the mar- 
riage, as it seems to separate her from Arthur, 
to whom she was greatly attached, she conse- 
quently exhibits her jealous anger by the most 
disdainful treatment of the amiable and m- 
offending girl. 

This Rioever is far from being poor Violet's 
heaviest trial, though it cut her to the quick. 

Not to dwell ‘too long upon particulars, the 
end of the story shews us the timid and tender 
Violet, the graceful personification of all that 
is gentle, submissive, and shrinking in woman. 
Ruled by an undeviating sense ‘of right and 
wrong, and an unflinching firmness of purpose 
to do what she sees to be her duty, at whatever 
cost. Unconsciously subduing one by one, all 
these haughty spirits, and winning every heart 
to worship her with an adoration scarcely les 
enthusiastic than that which first bewitched the 
admiring Arthur. 

The authoress has an undoubted talent for 
throwing a charm round her heroine, and 10 
reader can lay down the book without admiring, 
respecting and loving the self-devoting Violet 
and her joyous group of little ones ; but we Te 
cognise at every page the pencil which gave 
us the equally enchanting portrait of Edward's 
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young wife Laura, in “ Gertrude,” and still 
more recently, Sir Guy’s Amy, in the “ Heir of 
clyffe.” 
gl Violet and the latter, the likeness 
is yet more striking, because they are often 
placed in very similar circumstances, and their 
spring of action being the same, we cannot help 
think’ there is something too much of repeti- 
tion in this last work. 
Another error against which we would hint 
a warning to Miss Young, is the too frequent 
employment of the same instrument to bring 
about the results which work up her dénouement. 
In this very book we find all the reformations 
of character resulting from severe illnesses. 
First there is John—another individual we 
cannot help admiring—made what he is, by the 
illness and death of Helen. Helen herself 
having been purified and refined to all that is 
holy by constant attendance on the sick-bed 
of an imbecile relative. Then Theodora’s 
proud spirit is humbled by a serious indis- 
ition brought on by the over exertion dur- 
ing the great fire at Martindale Castle. Ar- 
thur too, who forms bad connections and gets 
into sad scrapes, till he nearly succeeds in 
breaking his young wife’s heart, is brought 
round by a long and dangerous complaint of the 
lungs, and Lord St. Erme who is buried alive 
in a coal-pit explosion, only begins to settle 
down to serious occupation after the long sick- 
ness which follows that accident. 


Then the heroes and heroines—for all the cha- 
racters are drawn with almost equal care and 
skill—are too often brought to the very verge of 
the grave, and recovered in a most miraculous 
manner; for though Violet, and her little son 
Johnnie, John Martindale, Arthir, and Lord 
St. Erme are so far gone as to be pronounced in 
a “hopeless state,” they all recover ultimately 
and are well and hearty at the end of the story. 

We have no hesitation in recommending such 
books as “ Heartease.” There is a class of 
persons who always will read novels, and while 
there is excitement enough in this one, even 
for the professed romance-devourer, there is 
scarcely a possibility that the reader can put the 
book down, without being something the better - 
for its perusal. 
¢ The authoress starts with a principle in view, 
and demonstrates most logically that the mark 
at which she aims, is within the reach of eve 
one. Her illustration is thoroughly practical, 
and it is the reader’s own fault if he remain un- 
influenced by such plain and earnest teaching. 
Miss Young has a delicate and yet glowing 
pen, guided by much good taste and ready ap- 
preciation of character. She is evidently led by 
no extreme views, and the reserve with which 
she tempers the expression of her religious 
opinions, though it may be regretted by a few, 
is doubtless admired by the generality of 
readers. 





Home Life in Russia. By a Russtan Nose. 
2 Vols. Hurst & Blackett. London. 1854. 


Siberia.” 
We have placed this book among the novels, 
because, notwithstanding the announcement 
upon the title page, it is a translation of a 
popular Russian novel. The revision it has 
undergone at the hands of the Editor of 
“ Revelations of Siberia,” has not altered its 
character. They consist of some omissions 
and interpolations, calculated to flatter the pre- 
judices of good, credulous English folk, lauda- 
tions of British freedom, and universal abuse 
of Russia. 

A translation of “Dead Souls,” a popular 
Russian novel, by Gogol, a popular Russian 
Writer, would have been quite as attractive a 
title page as “Home Life in Russia.” But the 
translator probably hoped to get more from the 
publisher for his manuscript, as an original 
Work, than he could have asked for a translation. 

Having stated the real character of the book, 
We proceed to give a short analysis of its con- 
tents. It is an account of the fictitious adven- 
tures of one Tchichikoff, a Russian swindler, 
Who is introduced to the reader in the govern- 


Revised by the Editor of “ Revelations of 


mental city of Smolensk as a “councillor of 
state and landowner, travelling for his own 
amusement and affairs.” 

Paul Ivanovitch Tchichikoff arrived at Smo- 
lensk one fine summer’s afternoon in his own 
small-springed, neat britchka, just as Russian 


_gentlemen of the middle class usually travel. 


After some preliminary inquiries, he had no 
hesitation nor difficulty next day in presenting 
himself to all the magnates of the locality, in- 
cluding the lord-lieutenant, the vice-governor, 
the procurator, the presiding magistrate, and 
the commissary of police. To all these he con- 
trived to insinuate, separately, some flattering 
observation ; and, of course, all the imperial 
employés were delighted with the appearance 
and manners of the new and distingué person- 
age who had arrived among them. Tchichikoff 
gained golden opinions from all manner of men 
in the good town of Smolensk, without in = 4 
way at the time making known anything whic 
might inform them as to the immediate object 
of his visit. a 
N 
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Tchichikoff was a man of activity and enter- 
prise, to which the wooden patience of a Ger- 
man is said to be as nothing. After his govern- 
mental disgrace, he’might have retired with his 
savings, or rather his robberies, amounting to 
ten thousand roubles, two dozen fine Holland 
shirts, and a convenient britchka, into a small, 
quiet provincial town, and put on for ever a 
comfortable tartan cotton morning-gown, seated 
himself at the window of seme modest private 
house, and looked on a Sunday at the fights 
and quarrels of the mouzhiks before him in the 
street, or take a walk in the poultry-yard, and 
fed with his own hands the fowl which he 
would like to have cooked for his dinner, and 
he might thus have continued to lead a quiet 
and retired, though not an entirely useless, ex- 
istence. But this would not satisfy his ambi- 
tion. This is the way in which he argues the 
point with himself :— 


“ Why should it be always 1? Why should I con- 
tinually be the victim of a cruel destiny? Who is the 
man in our empire who lingers over his duties? All, 
the whole nation, from the Emperor himself down to 
the meanest serf, all have their mind bent upon acqui- 
sition. I have ruined nobody; I have not robbed the 
lonely widow, nor have I made any children orphans. 
I have derived profit from superfluities, have only taken 
what every one else in my place would have taken; if I 
had not profited by the chance offered me, others would 
have done so. Why should others alone enjoy wealth 
and comforts, and why I alone be condemned to live 
and die like a worm ? 

“ And what am I now? For what am I good now? 
With what countenance should I now be able to look 
into the face of any pater familias ? How can I escape 
the pangs of shame, scent ee that I walk uselessly on 
the face of the earth: and what will my children say 
when I am dead and gone? They will say our father 
was a Villain: he left us no position, no fortune !” 

It is already well known to our readers that Tchichi- 
koff was particularly anxious about his heirs. A very 
tender subject. Many a man would perhaps venture 
head and neck, if it was not for the question which 
presses itself inexplicably upon him—“ What will my 
children say?” And the possible head of a future 
generation, like a precautious cat, looking sideways to 

y if his master is in the way, seizes hurriedly every- 
thing that happens to be near him, either a piece of soap, 
some candles, tallow, or a canary-bird if it should happen 
to fall under its claws; in a word, he allows nothing to 
escape. 


In this emergency he became a “ commission 
agent!” and, among a variety of business with 
which he had been entrusted, he was employed 
by an embarrassed nobleman to mortgage, in 
the Imperial Bank of the Council of Guardians, 
a few hundred serfe. Of this council of guar- 
dians, we have the subjoined sketch :— 


The Imperial Bank for the Mortgage of landed 
property and serfs, under the title of Council of 
Guardians, isone of the numerous paternal institutions of 
recent date, and of all of which his Majesty the Emperor 
is himself the head. The transactions of the Imperial 
Council of Guardians claim his peculiar attention, and 
consist chiefly in advancing monies to such noblemen of 
the | as have become embarrassed from various 
wauses, but principally from such as we have already 
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alluded to. The monies of the Crown are advanced 
upon real estate, namely upon land and serfs. It is 
principally left to the Council of Guardians to fix the 
period for the repayment of the advanced funds, and if 
the nobleman thus assisted cannot redeem his mortgaged 
property in due time, it is again left to the discretion 
of the Imperial Council of Guardians to have the pro. 
perty of the nobleman valued by 2 special committee, 
and then it is sold to the Crown, which, after refundi 

itself, hands the residue to the thus ruined nobleman, 

This system of paternal accommodation, which the 
Russian nobility enjoys at the hands of his Majesty the 
Emperor, fully accounts for the enormous number of 
Crown serfs, which number has increased since the estab- 
lishment of the Imperial Council of Guardians nearly to 
a million souls. 

Tchichikoff, after smoothing the throats of 
the guardians with a profuse allowance of port 
and sherry, proceeded to business ‘‘ under very 
peculiar cizcumstances.” Half the serfs he 
wished to mortgage had died since his arrival; 
“and [ am therefore alarmed lest there should 
be some misunderstanding about them, later.” 
“ Are these two hundred serfs (asked the secre- 
tary) included in the census your nobleman has 
handed in to the government when the last 
census was taken?’ “They are included,” 
answered T’chichikoff. ‘‘ If so (said the secre- 
tary), Isee no reason why you should feel faint- 
hearted : if one dics, another is born, and thus 
makes up the deficiency.” A sublime ides 
forthwith’ seized upon the imagination of Tehi- 
chikoff. Suppose I were to buy up all those 
serfs that have died lately, and before the new 
census is taken—suppose I made the acquisition 
of about a thousand dead serfs—and suppose 
the Council of Guardians were to make me the 
trifling advance of two hundred roubles for 
each such serf, that would make a capital of 
two hundred thousand silver roubles! The 
time was propitious—an epidemic had ravaged 
the country—only one obstacle presented it- 
self. By a recent ukase, it was impossible to 
buy serfs without buying the land upon whieh 
they were born. But Tchichikoff overcame 
this objection; he would purchase them for 
emigration (the dead men), and convey them 
“into those vast tracts of land, granted for 
mere nothing, in the steppes of Kherson and 
other places close to the Turkish frontiers.” 

On this speculation the story of “ Home Life 
in Russia” is founded. Tchichikoff forthwith 
goes to work. With the view of choosing 
places of residence and other pretences, he 
wanders about, paying especial attention t 
those districts where sufferings from various 
disasters—such as cholera, bad harvests, and 
other causes— have been felt most severely: 
districts where he might be able to buy his 
stock—namely, dead serfs—on the most ad- 
vantageous terms. 

Among the landowners in the neighbourhood 
of Smolensk, with whom Tchichikoff had in- 
gratiated himself by the plausibility of his 
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manners, was one Maniloff. During a visit at 
the residence of this man—who is described as 
a civil, accommodating, half-pay officer of the 
Caucasus, comfortably enjoying his means—in 
an after-dinner conversation, Tchichikoff en- 
quired how long it was since he last handed in 
to government the census of the population of 
his estate, and if many of his serfs had died 
since. Reference was made to the steward, 
when it appeared there was “a great mortality.” 


«But for what purpose do you want these particu- 
lars?” inquired Maniloff, after the steward had left 
them. i 

This question seemed to embarrass his guest consider- 
ably ; his face flushed, his countenance betrayed uneasi- 
ness and was altogether striking in its momentary 
change, and difficult to be described in words. At last 
Manilotf was obliged to listen to one of the strangest, 
and most extraordinary proposals to which human ears 
were ever yet fated to listen. “ You wish to know for 
what purpose? The reasons are the following ; I should 
like to hase some serfs—” said Tchichikoff, whilst 
recovering gradually ; but scarcely had he uttered the 
last word, when he had a sudden attack of his cough, 
and did not, of course, conclude the phrase. 

* But allow me to ask you,” continued Maniloff, “ on 
what condition do you wish to purchase peasants, is it 
together with the land they live upon, or do you want 
them for colonisation elsewhere, that is to say, without 
the land they live upon ? ” 

“No, that is not exactly what I mean,” ‘replied 
Tehichikoff, after a moment’s hesitatien, ‘ what I wish 
to purehase, are dead serfs.” 

“What? pardon me—I am rather deaf in one ear, 
but it seemed to me asifI had heard the strangest 
words that could possibly be spoken.” 

“Strange, perhaps,” added Tchichikoff, more coolly 
than might have been expected after his first agitation ; 
“yes, my dear sir, I have a wish to make the acquisition 
of the dead—who, however, must stand booked as exist- 
ing or living in the columns of the last governmental 
census.” 


Maniloff at first concluded, not unnaturally, 
that his guest was mad 


“ And now, if you have no objection, we might at 
once come to an understanding and proceed to draw up 
the contract of sale,” said Tchichikotf. 

“What? a contract of sale, for the dead ?” 

f. Oh, no, my dear Sir, no,” replied Tchichikoff, with 
slight impatience. ‘We shall write down, and presume 
them to be living, for such they actually are represented 
to be in the last census of the whole population of the 
Empire, and consequently, also in a point of law as well. 
1am accustomed never to make the slightest deviation 
from our laws—either civil or military—though I have 
suffered much for this principle when I was in actual 
service myself, and allow me to assure you, my duty 
has always been a sacred obligation to me; the law—I 
hever deviate from it.” 


To Maniloff’s astonishment, his guest pro- 
ceeded to business at once :— 


- Now we shall only have to fix upon a price—” 
*‘How—a price?” said Maniloff with a new air of 
Surprise, and stopped short for a while. “Is it possible 
that you could think that I would take money for such 
serfs, who, in some respects have already ceased to exist, 
and consequently, have become valueless to me ? No, 
since you have a strange fancy for them, or, if I might 
use the expression, a phantastical wish for them, I am 
quite agreeable to deliver them up to you gratuitously, 
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and am even ready to pay the expense of the contract 
of sale, in order to be agreeable to you.” 


A most acceptable offer, of course, to the 
speculator. Several transactions with other 
parties, partaking much of the same character, 
followed ; to some of whom Tchichikoff had to 
pay a trifle of money. Certain transactions 
with a hospitable widow, the owner of a few 
serfs—as well as with other parties—are intro- 
duced. Eventually, his trafic is talked about 
in town, and our adventurer becomes unpopular 
in Smolensk-—an involuntary testimony of the 
author to a certain healthy public opinion on 
slave-buying even in Russia, 

A chaige of the local administration of Smo- 
lensk takes place at this critical period of the 
adventurer’s career. An exposure of various 
delinquencies by the then existing employés is 
anticipated; and among others, the legality 
and registry by the authorities of the purchase 
of déad serfs. Tchichikoff, being naturally 
apprehensive of the result of an investigation, 
consults his safety by flight; but while loung- 
ing in his vehicle, some short distance from 
the city, in imaginary security,— 

Our hero was suddenly aroused from his slumber by 
an approaching noise on the high road, behind his 
britchka. The noise approached rapidly, and seemed 
to be caused by the gallopping of numerous horses. 

“Hallo! what are you about?” said Tchichikoff, 
calling out to his coachman, Selifan; “why don’t you 
drive on ?” 

“Yes, your glory!” answered Selifan, in a slow voice, 
and with a sleepy countenance, without being able to 
comply at once with the request, so much was he 
benumbed by the chilly night-air. 

‘*How are you driving, you stupid goose? Why 
don’t you flog the horses ?” 

But before Selifan had the time to comply with his 
master’s command, the last which either he or Petruschka 
was to receive from him; the horses galloping behind 
had rejoined the britehka, and in a few moments later 
Techichikoff beheld before him the Commissioner of 
Police from Smolensk, and another gentleman on horse- 
back, who was introduced to him as an imperial 
messenger. 

The imperial messenger transmitted to Tchichikoff a 
document, with the imperial seal beneath; after the 
hasty perusal of this mysterious document, our hero’s 
countenance changed suddenly; his eyes became dim, 
and his face as pale as death. The imperial messenger 
then pointed silently to a sinister-looking carriage, called 
a Siberian kibitka, into which our hero was assisted, 
without being able to utter a syllable, and the next 
moment he was a dead man. 


Mixed up with the main action of the nar- 
rative thus briefly sketched, we have an account 
of a certain detestable individual named Nos- 
drieff. The Nosdrieffs in Russia (we are told 
in the preface) are a class whose type is peculiar 
toa half-civilisation, where a blow is accounted 
no disgrace, and “giving the lie” imparts no 
stigma. The Nosdrieffs are never disconcerted : 
they establish friendly relations far and wide ; 
but it invariably happens that those who have 
been imprudent enough to form an intimacy 
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with them will have cause to repent it bitterly. 
In this instance, Tchichikoff found it so. The 
Nosdrieffs of Russig may be known by these 
characteristics — they are very great talkers, 
hard drinkers, unprincipled gamblers, inveterate 
liars—but, withal, what is termed “jolly good 
fellows” and men of prepossessing appearance. 
The Nosdrieff in question is altogether a black- 
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leg, and in no way necessary to the develop. 
ment of the story. But this story is only in- 
tended as a vehicle for descriptions of the 
different gradations of Russian society., 

We hope that some one will give us 4 
genuine translation of “Dead Souls.” We 
should like to read it as the Russians read it, 
and not as cooked for the English market. 





Arvon on the Trials. By O. M. Onantes. 
Routledge and Co. 


A legend of Brittany, well told, dealing with 
men, women, and facts of the year of our Lord 
1841, as with men, women, and facts of the 
year of our Lord 1854. No mounting on stilts 
with thees and thous, separating the living be- 
ings of another age from the sympathies of our 
own modern times, but a good readable book, 
written with a laudable purpose, a high moral 
aim, and in a pleasant, cheerful spirit. We 
have no space for long extracts; but one little 
passage we cannot forbear culling :— 

“ Women, in 1341, were just as full of cha- 
racter as women are now. Their minds were, 
doubtless, in much bondage; their minds are 
in bondage still: the forms only differ. But 
they were not the mere mtr Fase of men, 
then—the drivelling puppets of shows and 
tournaments only, the lackadaisical tenants of 
jessamine bowers, as modern romancers print 
them, any more than now-a-days they are the 
nothings of our households, or the mere decora- 
tions of our public gatherings. They had other 
attractions than bright eyes and red lips, and 
fair skins over their flesh. They had hearts in 
them, and minds, wills, and passions too, just, 
as women have now.” 

With this creed, Mr. Charles has formed a 
heroine, whose character may fairly enlist the 
sympathies of any right-minded, honest-hearted, 
religious principled woman of common sense in 
this nineteenth century. 


Temper. By Miss Mannyart. 


“ Daughter of the late Captain Marryatt” is 
the little seasoning sprinkled over the introduc- 
tion cf this new authoress, designed, of course, 
to what the appetite of that wide-spread class 
of novel readers, in whose palate there yet 
lingers the savoury relish of those old sea 
stories that schoolboys delighted in. Miss 
Marryatt adds to this trumpet note a gentle 
echo of her own in a few prefatory lines—her 
father bade her write, and she has obeyed the 
word of command. The result is before us; 
and we may fairly say, that many a worse 
book has been written with higher pretensions. 





The scene laid in Norfolk, and the characters 
no doubt many of them sketched from life, bear 
an impress of truth upon them. The evil re- 
sults of an uncurbed temper is of course the 
moral intended to be set forth; but we are in- 
clined to marvel that Miss Marryatt should 
have made this choice of a title. Does she 
forget that Amelia Opie wrote a work called 
“Temper,” and would she challenge compa- 
rison ? 





Gustavus Lindorm. Miss Car en. 


One of Miss Carlen’s Swedish tales trans- 
lated into bombastic and vulgar English—the 
plot formed upon an unnatural and disgusting 
hypothesis, which we hope to be as unreal and 
unlife-like to readers in the cold north, as in 
our own temperate clime.. We cannot under- 
take to disentangle all the complex ramifica- 
tions of the story—three heroes and three 
heroines being Miss Carlen’s average stock 
for her three-volumed novels. ‘The chief in- 
terest is intended to be excited on behalf of 
the self renunciating Gustavus Lindorm, a beau 
ideal of manly grace, elegance, and refinement, 
who voluntarily casts the shield of an hon- 
ourable name over the tainted reputation of 
a woman whom he does not love nor even 
profess to regard as a wife, but whose ma- 
ternal anticipations he platonically sympathizes 
in and provides for. Platonic husbands and 
wives are a class of the genus homo with 
whom we have no desire to improve our ac- 
quaintance. We confess to no sympathy with 
such delineations. Death hovering in the dis- 
tance to set the fettered husband free to seek 
more congenial ties, only adds to our disgust. 
Gustavus, Constance, and Georgina, are alike 
destitute of attractions for us. 





The Brief Career. By Captain Horrocks. 
Newby. 

The aimless, purpose less lives of an unprinci- 
pled viscount and vulgar villain, both flourish- 
ing under military titles, a weak simpleton of 
the feminine gender, Carlotta Hartmann, and 
an old usurer, her father, are attenuated tos 
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very sickly and disproportionate length in these 
three cadaverous looking volumes. To com- 
ress a “ Brief Career” into a smaller compass 
of time ‘than their existence deserves, or 1s 
likely to occupy, would be a moral and phy- 
sical impossibility. Take a sample of the 
style. “ Happy she was, revelling continually 
in these dreams. Scarce a day passed but what 
she beheld the object of her love, talked to 
him, heard his voice, and gazed upon his manly 
beauty unchecked.” We leave her in peace to 


gaze on. 





Next of Kin. By Mrs. F. C. Haut. 


Anold-fashioned plot of a secret marriage, and 
a fair foundling, who passes through various 
tuansmutations almost rivalling those of Indur, 
and comes out in the end the true heiress of 
some rich old baronet, whose “next of kin” 
has been wrongfully in possession of the gold 
and acres during the years of the foundling’s 

ess from babyhood to woman's years. 
oo. his heir has conveniently managed to 
fall in love with the heroine during the period 
of her incognito, and thus all is made smooth 
in the end. We must protest against the 
ladies so freely initiating us into the mysteries 
over which a veil which we call decency is ordi- 
narily thrown. We humbly suggest that a plot 
need not be made so dependant upon the 
delineation of scenes usually limited to the 
monthly nurse and doctor. At the very least, 
we must condemn the taste which will write 
for the eye of the public what the lip of a 
modest woman would hesitate to express in 
general society. Let women make unto them- 
selves some such standard, and we think the 
pages of their novels will less often be blotted 
by such offensive familiarities of language as 
are to be met with in these volumes. This 
may be done without false modesty. 





Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Amn 6. 


STEPHENS. 


An American importation by the editress of 
“Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine.” A smartly 
written Yankee tale, intended to illustrate the 
wnhappy end of vice, and the peaceful triumph 

virtue’s career at the foot of the gallows. 
The villain hero, Mr. William Liecester, suc- 
ceeds in attaching to himself the devotion of 
three-fourths of the female characters in the 

k, commits suicide in the presence of an in- 
nocent old man, the father of one of his victims. 
The father is aceused of having murdered the 
American Lothario, and his victim daughter 
becomes chief witness against him. Of such 
materials do American ladies compound their 


dishes for the million. We venture to hope 
that beautiful demons such as Ada, are not left 
uncaged or unfettered to rum rampant in 
American society. ; 


Zana, or the Heiress of Clare Hall. By Mrs. 
STEPHENS. 

Another work of the same stamp by the same 
authoress—the scenes laid in England and 
Spain instead of America, and purporting to 
delineate the passionate character of the heroine, 
whose mission is to revenge an author’s wrongs. 
Perhaps, if we must institute a comparison, we 
should acknowledge the presence of a little ad- 
ditional coarseness in this second specimen of 
Mrs. A. 8S. Stephens’ romance writing. 





Alone. 


Another American consignment, immeasur- 
ably more orthodox, and, we are sorry to add, 
ineffably more prosy. Heroes and heroines 
are scattered through the pages as plentifully 
as blackberries, and like them all *‘ to one com- 
plexion come at last,” every one, we believe, 
that lives to the end of the book being “ conse- 
crated to the faith” in the truest and most 
Primitive Methodist style. We are always re- 
minded, when called upon to read such works, 
of the old gentleman’s message to his cook, 
“ John, tell Sally, when next she serves up 
melted butter with hairs in it, to let me have 
them in separate dishes. I prefer mixing them 
for myself.” So say we with regard to religion 
and sentimental romances. 


The Bride of the Wilderness. By Emmerson 
_Benyerr. Piper and Co. 


A red-skin novel, and by no means a bad one. 
If there be any among our readers who are 
enjoying the young age of literary gluttony, 
who have tracked the trapper to his death, and 
are hungering for more forest fights and block- 
house sieges, this is the book for them. We 
could fill a few pages pleasantly with extracts ; 
but our space is precious, and the book is cheap. 


The House of Raby ; or, Our Lady of Darkness. 
3 Vols. Chapman and Hall. 


A painful story upon a painful subject. The 
heroine is in love with a hero who is subject to 
fits of madness. It ends by the very unsatis- 
factory arrangement, that the two lovers live 
together in an unmarried, unplatonic state of 
imperfect connubiality. The moral is, that it 
is wrong for tainted families to perpetuate their 
hereditary diseases. The novel is very cleverly 
written, but very unpleasant to read. 
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Numismata Helleniez: a Catalogue of Greek Coins, collected by Witt1am Martin Leaxg, 


F.R.S. John Hearne, 81, Strand. 


Tas work which Col. Leake has just published 
professes to be a descriptive catalogue of a eon- 
siderable number of coins and electro-types of 
coins, collected by himself and friends, to illus- 
trate the monumental art, literature and geo- 
graphy of Greece. In pursuing this object he 
has been, on the whole, very successful, our 
only regret being, that he should have adopted 
an arrangement of his materials which seriously 
interferes with the practical utility of his work. 
It may not be generally known to those who 
are not specially conversant with numismatic 
science, that the countries which have struck 
coins have long since been classed in a peculiar 
geographical order; an arrangement first sug- 
sted by a very learned numismatist of the 
fast century, Eckhel of Vienna, and since 
adopted by every national cabinet in Europe, 
as well as by nearly every private collector. 
The basis of this arrangement is a geographical 
one. The countries are taken in their order 
from west to east, Spain naturally coming first, 
while Bactria and Egypt form the eastern limits 
of the scale. According to the same principle, 
it has been customary to take within the coun- 
tries themselves first, the autonomons or free- 
towns which had the right of striking their 
own money, then the royal houses which be- 
longed either to the countries or to particular 
cities in them. Thus, in Macedonia, a host of 
small towns, taken alphabetically, will come 
first, while Alexander the Great and the other 
princes of his house come at the end of the 
general class of Macedonian coins. It matters 
not here whether this was or was not the most 
perfect arrangement which could have been 
devised. It is enough that it is an arrangement 
hitherto universally acquiesced in, and adopted 
in the classification of almost every national 
collection, and in all numismatic works and 
journals. Yet Colonel Leake, for some reason 
which he has not thought fit to state, has 
reversed this principle in his recent work, while 
he has not adopted any other which can be 
considered either satisfactory or useful. 

Those only can fully estimate the disadvan- 
- who may have occasion to refer to his 
otherwise valuable book; it is not too much to 
say, that at least half its value is lost to the 
practical numismatist by a plan which not only 
casts aside all the old land marks whereby the 
memory is assisted, but, at the same time, 
mixes up all the towns of Asia Minor (for in- 
stance) in one incongruous alphabetical heap, 
without the separation into different provinces 
which had been previously the universal prac- 
tice. No one who has not had some practical 
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experience upon the subject, can be aware how 
much the memory is aided by the old arrange. 
ment which kept distinct, (in Asia Minor for 
example) the coinage of Ionia, Caria, Galatia, 
Cilicia, &., instead of blending them altogether, 
and leaving them to be picked up without any 
connection from the miscellaneous and unas- 
sorted alphabetical collection. Nor is this new 
scheme of Colonel Leake’s simply troublesome; 
it is really destructive to the object he professes 
to have in view. It might be reasonably pre- 
sumed that in contiguous towns within the 
same provinces, the coins, like the literature, 
would shew a certain unity of origin. Thns 
we should expect before we saw them, that the 
money of Dorian colonies would exhibit the 
presence of the Dorian dialect—the mother 
tongue of the people who struck them,—as, in 
fact, they do. So long as the towns striking 
such money are kept together, it is, at least, 
not unlikely that some interesting facts either 
geographical or ethnographical might be ascer- 
tained. Once, however, break up this connec- 
tion and leave them to the mercy of a mere 
alphabetical grouping, as Colonel Leake has 
done, and whatever advantage might arise from 
considering the coins of one and the same 
country together is entirely destroyed. 

These remarks are the more forced upon us by 
a passage in Colonel Leake’s preface. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Burgon, to whose personal kindnes 
he has been indebted for a large portion of the 
impressions to which his descriptions refer, he 
adds a hope that his (Mr. Burgon’s) “u- 
rivalled knowledge will be employed in redue- 
ing into order the treasures of our medal-room, 
for these can never be made adequately usefil 
to art and literature without arrangement ands 
catalogue.” ‘The natural inference from this 
language is, that the large collection of Greek 
coins now stored in the British Museum, 
amounting to more than 20,000 specimens, is 
not in such a state as to be readily consulted by 
the student of such remains of antiquity. 80 
far, however, is this from being the case, that, 
at the present time, as no one knows better than 
Colonel Leake himself, the whole of this vast 
collection, with the exception of the few speci 
mens which may have been acquired during the 
last few weeke, is arranged according to the 
principle adopted, as we liave said, in all Eu 
ropean museums, and commonly known as the 
geographical system of Eckhel. Nor is t 
strictly correct to say that these collections ate 
un-catalogued. It is true that the authorities 
of the museum have not hitherto considered 
that the public demand has warranted the out 
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lay of a large sum of money in printing a cata- 

of the Greek coins, a considerable portion 
of which must assume the form of a tabular ar- 
rangement, and could, therefore, be valuable 
only to the mere numismatist. 

Descriptions however exist in manuscript of 
all the coins which have been incorporated, 
and these could be printed for public use, 
whenever the time may come, or the world be 
desirous of such a publication. 

In conclusion, we have only to state, that, 
though in our opinion the new and arbitrary 
arrangement adopted by Colonel Leake is a 
serious bar to the practical use of his work, 
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those who are willing to study it will be repaid 
for the time and trouble, by the number of 
valuable and interesting notes they will find 
appended to the names of individual persons 
and places. Several of these indeed are not 
new, and some may be questioned on other 
than numismatic grounds; yet, on the whole, 
we are willing to believe that Colonel Leake 
has made use of a long life of study and 
research, and has added many important facts 
to our previous geographical and _ historical 
knowledge. Oertain we are that he has shown 
a disinterested zeal in the cultivation of his 
favourite science, worthy of all commendation. 





The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By R. G. Laruam, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Beailliere. 


Next to knowing yourself it is desirable to 
know your enemy. A population of sixty mil- 
lions is in arms against us, under their “ mild- 
eyed” Ozar; and Dr. Latham’s book teaches us 

what races that huge human mass of hostility 
is composed. . 

“The ethnology of the Russian empire is, for ninety- 
nine parts out of a hundred, the ethnology of three 
families, stocks, or varieties—call them which we will— 
of three vast families, neither more or less. And none 
of these are the families which have played the import- 
in the history of the West and South; none 
or Greek, like the great, intellectual and con- 

nations of antiquity. None are Keltic, like the 

populations of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. None 
are German, like the Dutch of Holland, and the Anglo- 
Saxons of England and America. None have spread 
to any great extent in any of the countries 
Rhine. Indeed, in some cases the Elbe 
their limit. On the other hand the 
them touch the frontiers of China, and 
=, iy th = is the area covered by 
stocks of (1) the Ugrians, (2) the Turks, 
Sarmatians.”’ ( 
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Under the Ugrian stock, Dr. Latham classi- 
the Samoyeds, the Laplanders, the Voguls, 
the Finns (who are subdivided into the Estho- 
tian and e other branches), the Carchians, 
the Permians, the Volga Finns, the Quains, and 
Tavestrians of the dutchy of Finland, the Osti- 
aks, the Zeniseians, and the Yakshieri. These 
make ” the Ugrian stock, for so it is included 
in the Russian empire ; and it is observable that 
only two sections of this stock—two sections, 
no more, are located beyond the domain of 
the Ozar. The first of these is the Lep popu- 
lation of Sweden and Norway ; the second is 
that of the Magiar of Hungary. With these 
exceptions, the Emperor Nicholas is lord of all 
the Ugrian stock of mankind. 
The next in Dr. Lathan’s list of the stocks 
of Russia is the Turk stock: a name that at 
startles us; as, when we hear of Turks, 
We naturally think of the Osmanli Turks, who 
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have long been the object of the ambitious 
enmity of Russia, but who are not yet incor- 
porated into the Russian empire. But Dr. 
Latham uses the word “ Turk” where ordinary 
writers use the word “Tartar.” He gives 
elaborate reasons in the beginning of his book 
for discarding the word “ Tartar” from Ethno- 
logy. His Turk stock includes all the so-called 
Tartars of the Russians. 

First. Governments of Permia, Viatka, Ka- 
zan, and Simbioch. 

Secondly. Also those of Sarstow, Astrak- 
hun, and Caucassus; and 

Thirdly. Those of Taurida, or the Orim 
Tartars. 

He tells us (p. 128) that— 


These divisions have not been made itously. 

If we go back into history, we find, that soon 
after the time of Timur, when the Turks were more 
formidable to the Russians, than the Russians of the 
present moment are to the Turks, the three divisions 
just given coincide with three Kingdoms, Empires, or (to 
use he nomenclature of the tion with which we 
are dealing) Khanates; viz.— 

a. The Khanate of Kazan. 
b. The Khanate of Astrakhnun. 
ce. The Khanate of Crimea. 


Such are the terms that apply to the state of things 
subsequent to the time of Timur or Tamerlane—Timur 
or Tamerlane having been a Turk as opposed to a 
Mongol. So that the beginning of the three Khanates 
was, there or therabouts simultaneous, é. e., within the 
last quarter of the 14thth century, between 1375 and 
1400. 

The duration of them, however, was different. Kazan 
became Russia in 1552, Astrakhun in 1554, and the 
Crimea no earlier than 1783. 

Such is the view we take of the Turkish period as 
opposed to the Russian; The Russian being the present, 
the Turkish being the penultimate, one. 

What was the state of things before the development 
of the Khanates, the Khanates of the Turkish period, 
the Khanates of the successors of Timur, or Tamer- 
lane ? 

The Khanates arose out of the Kiptshak ; the Kipt- 
shak being the name for the state of things that origi- 
° 
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nated in the first third of the 13th century—say, A.D., 

1230. 

For the Khanates substitute the Kiptshak ; for the 

Turks (as opposed to the Mongolians), the Mongolians 

ee creet = Turks); for Timur (or Tamerlane), 
i Khan ; and you have the difference between 

Mongol period and the Turk—the Mo iod of 


the 
the thirteenth and fourteenth, and the 


confound, let us clearly distinguish between these two 
epochs; and in order to do so, let us remember that there 
is much to mislead us. In the first place, there is the 
term Tartar applied, in nine cases out of ten, to Turks 
and Mo equally. Then, there is at the Great 
Mongol of our Indian Empire, who, name for name, is 
neither more nor less than the Great Mongol. Yet he 
is no Mongol at all, but a potentate of Turk extraction. 
‘Then there is the word Turk, with its English sense, 
meaning a Turk of Constantinople; and, besides this, 
there is the term Tartar with its Russian signification. 
‘This means a Turk of one of the Khanates under notice. 
It is this Russian use of the word which hampers the 
ethnologist. He cannot, when writing of Russia do 
otherwise than talk occasionally as the Russians, do 
themselves. He is tem to write about Tartars. 
Were it not for this, he would eschew the word 


al er. 
present writer will use it as little as he can help. 
The under notice he will call Turks; and 


Mongols 

A t deal is occasionally said about the early 
subordination of Russia to the Tartars. In many cases. 
these Tartars are Mongols. 

A great deal is occasionally said about the early 
subordination of Russia to the Mongols. In many cases, 
these Mongols are Turks. This shews the amount of 
eare required for the minute ethnology of the parts 
under notice, care which will often go unrewarded ; in- 
asmuch as, when all has been done that learning and 
criticism can do towards the disentanglement of the 
Turko-Mongolian complexities, much that is wholly in- 
capable of analysis and seperation will remain. We 
find this even in the —_— riod. 

The history of the is that of Dzhindzhiz- 
Khan and his successors, of whom the current history is 
as follows. The chief of a small and single tribe of the 
part to the west of the Chinese wall, a tribe which bore 
the specific name of Mongol, just as some particular tribe 
of ancient Germany bore the name of Angle, having 
been deprived in his youth of certain hereditary rights, 

his manhood to the recovery of them—to their 
recovery, and something more. He subdued the tribes 
around him, and became the consolidator of a vast con- 
federation. He added to this, populations other than 
M , either in the limited or its wider sense of the 
. Members of the Great Turk family, from the 
south and west, joined his standard. Possibly, Tungu- 
sians and Ugrians may have done so also. It is certain, 
however, that his armies were heterogeneous, and that 


NATIVE RACES OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


the Turk elements therein were well nigh as {important 
as the proper Mongol. With these he went forth to 
conquer, and struck on all sides with his double-edged 
sword—one of the most ruthless devastators that the 
world has seen. He struck in the direction of the 
Pacific, and red the northern half of China. He 
struck in the direction of India, 


and uered the 
= Chinese Tartary. He struck in the direction of 


crossed the Oxus, and ravaged Balk, Cabul, 
Khorasan, and Armenia: lastly, he struck in the diree- 
tion of Europe and overran the countries between the 
Yaik and the Volga, the countries between the Volga 
and the Dnieper, the countries between the Dnieper and 
the Elbe. had i 
Bieet, Btet, hele Se eae and part 
of Silesia, before a check given to the Germans and 
Slavonians at Leignitz arrested the career of barbarism 
and conquest—conquest’s which the current historian 
invests with an incredible amount of havock and cruelty, 


Under the third last great stock of the 
Russians, which is termed by Dr. Latham the 
Sarmatian, he es first the Lithuanian, and, 
secondly, the Sclavonic races: and of these the 
Sclavonic race is by far the most important, 
An immense majority of the gate po 
tion of Russia is Sclavonic. The Great Rus- 
sians, the Little Russians, and the White Rus 
sians amount to more than fifty millions, and 
they are all of Sclavonic origin and language, 
So Ses the Poles. So, moreover, are large 
portions of the subjects of the Austrian En- 
peror and of the Osmanli Sultan, whom the 
Ozar seeks to bring under his rule. The idea 
of all the Sclavonic nations, the Bulgarians, the 
Bosnians, the Servians, the Croatians, the Bo 
hemians, and others, placing themselves with 
the Russians and the Poles urider the Emperor 
Nicholas, as the great chief of Sclavonism, has 
been sedulously spread on the continent ; and 
not exclusively by Russian agents. This is 
called the theory of Pan-Sclavonism. 

Besides discussing the three great stocks of the 
Russian population, Dr. Latham gives much 
valuable intelligence respecting the other races 
that are to be found in the Ozar’s dominions, 
—such as the Armenians, the Dioscurians 
the Indians of Russian America, and many 
others. The book is illustrated by an excellent 
ethnological map of Russia in Europe, founded 
on the great ethnological and statistical map of 
Russia, which was published by the Imperial 
Geographical Society of St. Petersburgh, in the 
year 1862. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Historical Gleanings from Eastern Europe, 

. M. Birkbeck.—The men of the house of 

have g~ zealous bad the cause aM a 

ionality and Hungarian ependence. ere & 
me the same family brings her contribution. 


¥ power and truth- 
ful aim of an earnest woman. Miss Birkbeck wishes to 


impress plastic minds an early hatred of o ion. 
Her Pook is replete with Hungarian anecdotes tke these : 
I lighted a cigar, and offered one to old Lazar. He, 
however, declined taking it. As I had seen him smoking 
pipe just before, I was anxious to know the cause of 
refusal. “It was not from any wish to offend you 

I declined, sir,” he rejoined, a cloud suddenly over- 
honest features; “‘ but since the Austrians 


*T understand ; but what have you just been smok- 


ad 
MF Nothing but vine-leaves steeped in a decoction of 
plums; a poor substitute indeed for tobacco, but still 
they give out smoke, and—this dreadful state of things 
cannot last much longer !” 

* Do you think so ?” 

“Yes; I am sure of it. The best proof is, that the 
Austrians, in spite of their pretended sway over the land, 
ave afraid of us. Evenin broad daylight their people 

go out in troops armed with guns and swords. 

Yet, not a week passes that one or other of them does 

i Their fear is carried to such a 

ous wave of the 

“that about a year ago they even took our 

away, lest we should chan ver night into 

; into a rs of our fatherland. But how can 

them ? cannot tear out our hearts, and 
oes 

anecdotes as well as Hungarian 

in this little volume. Of the Gipseys we 

tales. A Morre was once found sitting 

of the Theiss, supping the water from the 

aspoon. On being aa what he was about, 

replied, “I am eating fish soup.” “ Well, 

are the fish?” “In the river,” was the re- 

Another went into the market to buy some- 

satisfy his appetite, which was just then greater 

means. He therefore tried to get the cheapest 

largest quantity of eatables for his money. 

search he a buneh of horse- 

began greedily to chew the pungent roots. 

soon streamed from his eyes upon the unpalatable 

; still he went on eating, only thus — ising 

his eyes: “ Ay, mm may weep on, it is all your fault ; 

why did you not look better after what you purchased ?” 


Pictures of Travel from Central America, by Wilhelm 
.—The author of this book having accompanied 
Mr. Squier in his travels, we expected to find in it some 
on ion on the subject of “ The Buried Cities 
the tld a te ~ a Bene Our young 

only chronicles the amusing inci 
his travels, such > this— mie 

THE YANKEE AND THE PRELATE. 

On the day before my departure from Granada, I was 
before the door with Mr. Lane, an American 
. when 4 stout-bodied prelate, with his usual 
wee of two soldiers came tinkling along in his ox-cart. 
© politely took off our hats; but this, it seems, would 
7 RO means satisfy the pious man, for he sent one of 
ers to Arne Ar ap ey WP paeg we thought a little 
’ ly as he not carry the host. As 
we did not comply at once with the demand, the soldier 


ue 
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made preparation to strike Mr. Lane with the butt-end 
of his musket. A genuine Yankee does not understand 
jokes of this kind, so my companion instantly pulled out 
one of the six-barrelled New York revolvers, which 
made me raise my bowie-knife a little. At the sight of 
this strong defensive position, the hero of war made a 
speedy retreat behind the prelate’s cart, while the prelate 
himself clenched his fist and thundered down upon us 
the most frightful maledictions. However, the whole 
party went off as fast as a team of oxen could be moved 
with lashes. My friend insisted that I should go with 
him to the prefect, where we found the wrathful prelate 
had already arrived. The man of law was so perplexed 
by our contending depositions, that he dismissed the 
whole affair as not within his jurisdiction. The Ameri- 
can now stated his grievance to the military commander, 
who put the over-zealous soldier into the black hole for 
twenty-four hours. I was sorry for the poor fellow, 
puzzled as he was between conflicting authorities. 


The Cruise of the Steam Yacht North Star; by the 
Rev. J. O. Choules, D.D. London: James Blackwood, 
Paternoster Row.—Notwithstanding many American- 
isms, egotisms and platitudes, whereof there are not a 
few here and there, we are resolved to view this book in 
a favourable light and to place on record, that which is 

rfectly true, viz: that it forms an excellent guide-book’ 
or any who may be going over the same ground, or 
water, provided they chance to be possessed of similar 
advan’ and privileges. Dr. Choules is a gentleman 
of considerable information, and, as far as we can gather, 
of unexceptionable morals. He performed the part of 
chaplain to the Yankee millionaire Mr. Vanderbilt, who, 
as most of our readers are probably aware, lately made 
an expedition in a magnificent steam yacht of 2,500 tons 
burthen to the —_e rts of Europe. Mr. Vander- 
bilt, is by trade and by descent, a ship-builder, comme il 
y en a peu. Before him, however, even the Messrs, 
Green in point of princely display, must hide their 
diminished light. Having toiled for 30 years, he deter- 
mined that he would take a holiday, and for this end 
built and chartered a steam-ship of magnificent propor- 
tions usly decorated, in which with his friends and 
family, like Lord Bateman, he started “ foreign countries 
for to see.” ; 

Many there are, who would rather have seen the world 
in a 50-ton cutter, than have gone forth attended with 
such parade and splendour. Some too would have 
devoted more time to the undertaking than this worthy 
citizen who steamed 15,024 miles in 58, and visited four 
quarters of the world within 28 days! Chacun 2 son 
oa. Our business is at present with Dr. Choules, the 

istorian of this astounding trip. Mr. Vanderbilt ap- 

ars from this book to be an unostentatious and plain, 
ut most estimable “ merchant-prince,” combining in 
his character, much pride with some humility, ap oo 
with a love of élat, which it is impossible to i 
exactly from these volumes, without the aid of a little 
imagination. We constantly seem to hear this incarna- 
tion of a company exclaim, ‘“‘ My name is John or James 
Vanderbilt. I’m a plain man, sir. I shall be happy to 
see you at my little Vee at Statin Island, or on 
of my vessel, the “ North Star,” a little thing I have 
built for recreation, sir,” or ‘to please Mrs. Vanderbilt.” 
Mr. Vanderbilt is so thoroughly a man of business, that 
being intent on pleasure for a season, he resolutely 
refuses any opportunity for speculation or profit, that 
presents itself en voyage, on however grand or flattering 
a scale. In vain, companions besiege him with their 
most enticing propesitions—monarchs might whisper in 
vain. “ Plain John Vanderbilt, sir, at your service” is 
on a trip of pleasure, and leaves business behind him 
like a man. In short he, of whom so little is said, pro- 
o 2 
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bably from a delicate deference to his own wishes, {s a 
“ character,” but one be it said of which America ma 
feel justly proud. It is a worthy example this, whic 
America gives, of teaching Englishmen how to spend a 
princely fo when they acquire one, in a manner 
calculated to assert the honour of their own country and 
their own dignity. 

The most interesting portion of the work is the visit 
to St. Petersburg. The account of the enormous trea- 
sures of the Czar, rivals the description of the cave, 
where Aladdin descended, and is perhaps equally vera- 
cious. It is to be hoped that, if we should take it into 
our heads to cai St. Petersburg, the noble senti- 
mentality of certain individuals not interpose to 
prevent France and England from helping themselves 
plentifully to the silver spoons, tea-pots, and gold watches 
which the Czar, teste Choules, ap to have hea 
up in such barbaric profusion. course, premising 
that the Imperial owner will neither have time nor o 
portunity to bury or convey into the interior the whole 
of his ill-gotten wealth and aid the contents of his bazaars 
of jewellery and knicknackery. We regret that we have 
not space to illustrate by quotation Dr. Choules’ birds- 
eye view of barbaric magnificence. Dr. Choules, him- 
self page of the hurried manner in which he was com- 
pelled to view everything. Herein lies the chief objection 
to this extravagant mode of Yankee sight-seeing. Yet, 
how could any Englishman have seen so much, or any 
American, travelling less magnificently ? Not that, plain 
Senator Douglas had reason to complain of his reception 
by the Czer. It is instructive to contrast the manner 
in which the American citizen is greeted in Euroj 
courts, (with the exception of course of Naples and one 
or two microscopic dukedoms,) with that in which the 
said citizen is received in England. Here Mr. Vander- 
bilt was nobody, and the most flattering attention he 
pow ota from the Worshipful the Mayor of South- 
ampton 

‘oo much of the book is taken up in reports of the 
speeches made at the above-named seaport town. They 
are, it is true, creditable to the hearts and heads of those 
who made them ; but extracts would have satisfied us, 
instead of the full account transcribed from the Hamp- 
shire Independent, with due mention of the various toasts, 
and glees by the “ Ransford family,” &c. &c. Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt’s short yarns in the way of speeches are 
quite a relief to us. 

This species of book is remarkable for its casual cele- 
bration of nobodies. A Yankee writing a book of travel 
jots down everybody’s name he can get hold of, or 
remember, who is civil to him, or who talks with him. 
He states “ We had a delightful afternoon with the 

ing Mrs. Tomkins, her son Thomas, and her three 
lovely hters. I forget the name of the eldest, but 
the was Bessie, and the youngest Matilda. I 
shall always remember that family with pleasure.” 
This is not a genuine quotation—it is merely the style 
of thing. Let us look for a real specimen. “Our 
friends, Powers, Hart, and Root, seemed glad to walk 
our deck.” Dr. Choules tells us he shall “ never hear 
pos rock of ys spoken of without thinking of the 

regiment, and our friends Brown, Higgins, During, 
Thornhill.” &e. 


ye is a queer thing moulded and modified in a 
un queer wa The Czar was civil to the Yankee 
divine, that is in the aggregate ; for he was civil to the 
North Star, Vanderbilt, the American flag. Let us 
conclude, with the Yankee divine’s opinion of the Czar. 
Dr. Choules, by the bye, is we believe not a “ native ” 
American, but was born in England. His opinion coin- 
cides wonderfully with that of the Brummagem Quakers, 
They were all fascinated with the tea-pots and snuff 
boxes, the malachite and civility which they respectively 
saw and experienced. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Dangers to of the Alliance with the men of 
the Coup d’ Etat, by Victor Schoelcher, Representative 
of the people. London: N. Trubner and Co.—'Qds, 
tunder and ‘ounds! as Captain O’Trigger says,—what 
have we here? Liar, perjurer, robber, traitor, 
assassin! To whom does the redoubtable 
or whatever his name is, apply these viperous epithets? 
To the man of his age; to one who has raised 
France to a height of dignity and prosperity she had 
never before attained : not even under the Grand Mi 
Louis XIV. ; whe has changed her destiny — one 
the sco of Europe, a8 she was more or less duri 
all "edn times of her history, to that of the wr 
dian and patron of peace and order; who has accom. 
lished a consummation, the anticipation of which, a 
ew years ago, would have been met with scornful ridi- 
cule; who has set aside the baneful and unchristian pre- 
judice of ages, that France and England were natural 
enemies, and has cemented the glorious alliance we now 
behold, between the two leading empires of Europe, 
and of the world, in the cause of civilization, religion 
and the rights of nations. Yes, it is against the 
peror Louis Napoleon that Mr. 8. (we cannot take the 
trouble of spelling out his name again ; “ skulker” will 
serve the term,) the skulker refugee, and self-dubbed 
representative of the people, vents the bile of his di 
intment. And not only against Louis Napoleon 
his scurrility directed, but in the chapter on “ the im 
morality of kings,” against all crowned heads, mor 
especially those who unite with the Emperor in his 
noble effort to curb the nee oe be Vee 
land of course in the van. Far be it from us to 
a paraphrase of his climax ;—take it, readers, as 


stands. 

“Their proud majesty discards from its pr 
mortal, yet it rushes to meet the Frat veg 
whose crime makes somebody !” 

And in another place, “ They frequent acriminal note 
riously sullied by murders and lies!” Let us rub ou 
eyes a bit, to clear them from some of this rabid sputter, 
and ascertain, if possible, the source of the poison. His 
indiscriminate, inconsiderate charges fall thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa, but may all be referred to two promi- 
nent calumnies. First, that Louis Napoleon violated 
his oath to maintain the republic; secondly, that his 
alliance with England is a mere veil under which heis 
concocting with the Russian despot, a project for estab 
lishing yam fag throughout Europe. On how 
unsound a fo! on the first accusation rests is readily 
seen. When the nation became tired of Louis Phillipe’s 
imbecile usurpation, and forced him to abandon his ill- 
gotten throne, one of the earliest acts of the National 
Assembly was to annul the decree which had consigned 
Louis Napoleon to exile. For some time he cauti 
abstained from mixing himself up with the Revolution, 
and it was not till he had been, for the third time, 
elected Deputy, that he took his seat in the Assembly. 
When chosen President he, of course, pledged himself 
to the maintenance of the constitution, and there is 20 
valid reason for supposing that he did so otherwise thar 
in good faith. He, however, in common with every 
man of discernment, must have felt the conviction that 
a republic cannot long exist in France. The French 
temperament is soon fatal to it. Republicanism ® 
in ay yo with propagandism. No soonet 
do our ic friends acquire an extra amount 
political liberty than they seek, by fair means or foul, 
to extend it to the neighbouring ne Reg and being 


of vivacious disposition, without any approach to the 
steadiness and matter-of-fact habits of the Anglo-Saxon 
Republicans across the Atlantic ; iy ay fe 


with a moderate liberty—Hine lacryme. The 
Republic either falls to pieces by disorders within and 
wars without, or is crushed by the super-imposition of 
an absolute sovereignty. The fall of the Republic ia 
1851, is thus easily explained. The ultra party bega® 
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ptoms early in that year of a desire to 

any of the Re ublic, in order to prepare the 
way for a democracy. ith this view they set them- 
selves to limit the powers originally conferred on the 
President; but finding him resolved to maintain them, 
in order to secure the peaceful working of the Republic, 
the malcontents organized an insurrection, the result of 
which must have been fatal to the best interests of 
France, had not the President, with a — and 
vigour imperatively called for, ge the Revolution 
by military force, and subsequently, as the only security 
against a recurrence of the same perils, exiled the most 
inent of its promoters. Lamentable as was the 

ed, and the banishment of so many citizens ; 

Louis Napoleon, under the fearful responsibility imposed 
upon him, j , and the latest posterity will confirm 
his j ent, that it was a far less evil than the utter 
i of society throughout the country, and a 
renewal of the sanguinary horrors of the last century, 
which must inevitably have ensued, had liberty been 
suffered to degenerate into unbridled license. Yet he 
who thus snatched France from the brink of perdition, 
together with all who rallied round him, are denounced 
by the refugee skulker as assassins; and the official 
documents setting forth the progress and suppression of 
the revolt are designated as ‘‘ the personal confessions 
of the assassins.” Then are the two gallant armies 
marching side by side, to vindicate the oppressed against 
the oppressor, no better than assassins; and the judge 


who passes sentence on the criminal is in the same - 


. Louis Napoleon may congratulate himself 
on being in good society as regards this charge. 
We are favoured with very minute accounts of the 
assassinations ; among them is specified that of a work- 
ing-woman who was arrested at night, having twenty- 
five poinards about her, and was shot by the soldiers. 
To make the most of this, our skulker supposes a 
parallel case in England. ‘‘ Let us suppose,” quoth he, 
“that Rob Roy, a man destitute of all personal worth, 
with intelligence, without feeling or courage, loaded 
with debts and wallowing in debauchery, to have be- 
come Prime Minister, through the only magic of his 
name; let us suppose him to have ordered Queen Victoria 
tobe shot, * * * * and that his comrades had 
then imed him Emperor of England, by the name 
of Roy III.” Oh, wondrous and conclusive parallel ; 
the gentle Queen Victoria compared to a bloodthirsty 
Virago carta, ey ema weapons at night among 
the ts. e fidelity of the army which en- 
abled Louis Napoleon to reserve France from the ruin 
that im over her, is a sore point with him. 

be It is a fact, that shielded by the dread, which 400,000 
blindly subservient bayonets inspire, the Bonapartists 
maintain their ground in France solely as conquerors in 
& hostile country.” 

He further gives his opinion that the army is a 
stupid docile set of men, and that their generals are 
all venal characters, whom a few handsome endowments 
will gain over to the Cossack projects. This is said in 
connection with his second charge against the Emperor, 
of cultivating a secret understanding with the Autocrat. 

; i to dispose of this preposterous 
en thana reference to the secret correspondence 

teently published, wherein the Emperor Nicholas, in- 
viting England to become his accomplice in the partition 
of Turkey, either wholly ignores the existence of France, 
or speaks of her in terms of obloquy and contempt. A 
in notable opinion propounded by him is, that 
acted a very impolitic in allowing herself 

to he seduced into the French alliance, since she might 
ett igns of the Czar, 
stirring up the discontented nations of Europe, and 
them to overthrow their respective govern- 

We should then have had the satisfaction of 

—* Great Britain scorned the alliance 

4 government of assassins: she emancipated Poland, 


Italy, Hungary, and with those people she drove back 
4 Constantinople another invasion of the barbarians.” 
A pretty theory truly ; but he sees the impossibility of 
carrying it into practice in the face of the noble attitude 
assumed by the Emperor of France, and despairingly 
exclaims, ‘‘ The Decembriseurs in Paris compress the 
democratic development of all Europe—there lies the 
evil.” 

Thus it is. M. Kossuth insists that John Bull shall 
fight his way across Europe to revolutionise Hungary. 
M. Mazzini scorns him if he will not fight up to his 
knees in blood to make him the Dictator of an Italian 
Republic. Many gentlemen whose names end in ’ski 
assure him that Polish liberty is the only thing worth 
fighting for. Mr. Skulker thinks him a liar, a fool, a 
brute, beast, and an idiot, because he will not invade 
France, and send Sir Peter Laurie to “put down” 
Napoleon the Third. 


Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, by Samuel Sharpe. Moxon.—An attempt to 
explain the history of the books by means of the history 
of the nation. The reader will find in this little volume 
sober rigid criticism, and a condensation of what has 
been best written on this subject from Calmet to 
Neander. These introductions would be very useful if 
printed in a family edition of the bible. We think the 
author was wrong in omitting all notice of the apocry- 
phal gospels. 


Philosophy at the Foot of the Oross.—‘‘1 have described 
my own wanderings among the brilliant shadows of 
hilosophy, and have olal how I found peace at the 
oot of the cross.” This sentence from the close of the 
volume describes the scope and purport of the work. 
There are many works of the same character in our 
language, but they for the most part end with a repent- 
ant death-bed, whereas Mr. St. John with a sort of 
D'Israeli faith in the soil and sun of the East, locates his 
Christian in the Lebanon; and leaves him to enjoy 
there, where we should have imagined he could least 
have found either—religious peace and domestic happi- 
ness. 


Copy of a Correspondence between Lieut.-Colonel P. M. 
Melvill, Military Secretary to the Bombay Government, 
and Colonel James Outram, Political Resident and Mili- 
tary Commandant at Aden; with an introduction and notes 
by a Friend of the latter Officer. Printed for private 
circulation by Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 1854. 
—The names of the parties, the share which one of them 
had in the Affghan wars, and the close family relations 
which bind the India House ‘to the side of the other, 
give an interest to this controversy apart altogether from 
that which it may derive from personal considerations. 
Lord Keane’s campaign—the state of his Bombay army 
and the conduct of the Bombay government with respect 
to it—are the main plot, but the alleged unfair beha- 
viour of its military secretary furnishes the bye. We 
regret to say that, as usual with the servants of that 
doomed government, Colonel Melvill has the worst of 
it, so far as that “ officer and gentleman’s” own letters 
enable us to form a judgment. 


The Merry Wags of Warwickshire, or the Harly Days 
of Shakspeare, a Drama, by Henry Curling, Author of 
the “Soldier of Fortune,” &. London: G. Wright, 
Pall Mall.—Captain Curling has certainly undertaken a 
task of more than usual difficulty, in weaving together, 
in a dramatic form, the few broken threads, that yet 
remain of S) ’s early history. 

The scantiness of the materials at his disposal is perhaps 
his best warrant for any deficiencies that may be noted, 
though it may have afforded him greater scope for the 
exercise of his fancy. That his imaginative powers 
have been successfully employed, we do not deny, and 
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that there is a degree of quaintness in the conception, 
considerable ability shown in working out the idea 
we are free to admit; at the same time, there are a few 
scenes where the dialogue verges upon the common- 
place, that might have been advantageously curtailed. 
The characters by whom young Shakspeare’s path was 
crossed, have left but little whereon the modern drama- 
tist can work, and that little exhibits them for the most 
part in no very amiable light. Anne Hatheway, the 
cause of so much unhappiness to her husband, is perha 
the one with whom Captain Curling has best succeeded. 
A little unnecessary prominence seems to be given to 
the idle and worthless seamps with whom Shakspeare, 
, for a time consorted, while Beaty 


singularly enough 
Wrothesley, Lord Southampton, the companion and 
benefactor of , his warmest friend, his earliest 


patron and the author of his fortunes, is not once brought 
upon the stage, the only mention made of him being 
incidentally, when a serving-man brings the ie a 
thousand pounds in from the delighted Earl, who 
has just read the “Tarquin and Lucrece.” We think 
this omission is unfortunate, because the intimacy is so 
well known, and in any sketch, however slight of the 
poet’s life, a friendship which reflected equal honour on 
on both parties, shoul scarcely have been altogether 
ignored 


In an age like the nt too, when literature and 
the aristocracy have little connexion, and when their 
is reserved for worthier objects than for dawn- 

E genius or nobility of intellect, it might have brought 
a merited blush to some cheek to have been reminded 
of the degeneracy in this respect at least, of these 


“ latter days.” 
Captain Curling, in a very modest address, informs 
his readers, that this play was his occupation during the 
of illness, may perhaps sufficiently account 


‘or the few blemishes we have alluded to. 

“ The Merry Wags of Warwickshire” will be read 
with gratification and interest by all who are animated 
by the same spirit and right feeling as its author. 


On the Treatment of Deafness, ag exemplified in the 
rag Sag Marshal His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
b . Wright, Esq. N. B. Carrington, 2, Clifton 

errace, West Brompton,—The author of this little 
pend tania pared or ‘poy Duke ” and had 
consequently many 0} unities for studying the pecu- 
liarites of his Grace’s Gaede eras 

“In the early part of April,” says he, “ my profes- 
sional services were required by his Grace, through his 
friend and physician, Dr. Hume. The Duke stated to 
me that, having accidently walked too far in advance of 
a new howitzer, which was then under trial, the explo- 
sion occasioned him great pain, and a singing noise in 
his left ear, which was previously his best ear ; that he 
went to an aurist, then in considerable practice, but 
who has now been dead several years, who told him 
(the Duke) that the drum of his ears had become 
thickened, and that he (the aurist) would soon relieve 
him. The Duke said he ined, that he could not 
give much time to the subject then, as he was going 
to Verona, but on his return he would devote any time 
necessary to it. The aurist applied a lotion to both 
ears, which occasioned almost immediately great pain, 
but the pain was more deeply seated and intense in the 
left ear. I was also informed that the Duke went to 
dine at (I believe) Lord Liverpool’s, where the pain re- 
turned with such increased intensity, that he was brought 
home early insensible, and with evident symptoms of 
phrenitis. Dr. Hume and Sir Astley Cooper promptly 
attended; the aurist was interrogated, and admit 
that the lotion he had applied, was a solution of nitrate 
of silver (lunar caustic).” 

The result, to the Duke, was serious, for from that 
hour to the day of his death he had not the slightest 
sense of hearing on his left side. 
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“ A charlatan has lately had the audacity to insinuate 
in his advertisements that his pretended remedy was 
tried upon his Grace, that it rendered him great service, 
and would have cured him but for the Duke’s great age. 
This is an impudent falsehood, for, from the time I 
first had the honour of being called into attendance 
upon his Grace, he allowed no one but myself to attend 
him relative to his ears. A person, in 1844, wrote to 
recommend castor oil to be dropped in; that was inad- 
missable, both in substance and mode of application. 

“ Lord Normanton, in July, 1848, sent to the Duke 
the Lancet, relative to Glycerine. His Grace sent me 
the letter and the paper, and I gave it a fair trial, not 
in the manner advised, which would mechanically have 
destroyed what sense of hearing he had, but in a rea- 
sonable and scientific way ; the Duke, however, derived 
no benefit whatsoever. Some person advised a piece of 
marrow, the size of a pea, to be ed down to the 
bottom of the auditory ». This m thod of appli- 
cation was so absurd, that no one knowing the least of 
anatomy could think of carrying it into practice ; but 
that his Grace might have an opportunity safely of esti- 
mating the effect o” marrow, prepared and purified 
some, then melted it, and by constantly keeping it in 
motion as it was cooling, made it like a thick cream, 
by destroying the attraction of cohesion between the 
— nd this was used for a considerable time to 
ubricate the auditory , a8 far as the ceruminous 
glands extend, so as to give his Grace all the advantage 
that could be derived from keeping the auditory passage 
— but at ye not keep the ear so rs — 

iniment I sO many years com 4 q 
and advised. she Lay mi 

“ On the 3rd of February, 1852, the Duke attended 
Her Majesty to open Parliament, and immediately it 
was over, sent a iage and a servant to fetch me. I 
found him extremely , and he told me he could not 
hear one word of the speech, though close to the Queen. 
1 was informed his Grace wanted to speak in the House 
on the case of Sir Smith, but could not do so 
unless he could hear. exerted myself to the utmost, 
and on the 5th of February I had the t pleasure of 
enabling him to address the House, he commenced 
by telling their lordships that ‘he could not have done so 
a few days ago.’—See Times, Feb. 6th, 1852. 

“ The erroneous opinion of the Duke’s former aurist 
as to the ‘ thickening of the drum of the ear,’ and which 
he either did believe or professed to think, was a gene- 
ral complaint, curable only by caustic, which he applied 
to great numbers of cases, producing more or less of 
injury,’ without in any one instance rendering service ; 
its application to the Duke, depriving him totally of his 
best ear, and embittering the . thirty years of that 
life which might, and ought, for what he had done for 
England, to have been passed in comfort and happiness. 
It is a matter of great regret that an organ, through 
the maltreatment of which such sad consepuences may 
ensue to the highest personages in the realm, is not 
known or studied more scientifically and reasonably. 
Why ! not one of the aurists of the present day know 
how to exymine the ear effectively.” 

Mr. Wright is naturally anxious that he should not 
be confo: with the individual, whose treatment 
occasioned such inexpressible injury to his Grace, he 
accordingly tells us : 

“An anecdote from a G. T., dated Belgravia, has 
obtained very general circulation, that the Duke’s aurist 
asked his Grace for a certificate to the effect, that he 
had not inflicted any inj on his (the Duke’s) ears. 
I feel compelled to state that the anecdote related to 


the Duke’s former aurist. Soon after the Duke returned 
from Verona, this person solicited an audience of his 
Grace, whicn was granted, when the aurist expressed 
his sorrow for what had occurred; the Duke said he 
was willing to believe that it was an error in judgment. 
The aurist then asked permission to look at the Duke’s 
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ears, to which a consent was given, upon the full under- 
standing that he should not do anything to them; the 
ion being over, the aurist asked the Duke’s per- 
mission to insert in the newspapers that he had attended 
his Grace since his return from Verona. The Duke 
_— ‘Though I shall say as little as possible about 
unfortunate affair, yet I cannot be a party toa 
falsehood.’ And immediately ringing the bell, the last 
interview of this person with the Duke thus terminated. 
This is the true version of G. T.’s thirty year old 
anecdote.” 
* * * * * * 

“The 25th of August, 1852, was the last day on 
which i attended my illustrious patient previous to his 
departure for Walmer Castle, and he then introduced 
me to Dr. Trevor, and addressing me said, ‘ That 
= can tell you, I was not deaf fifty years ago.’ 

replied, ‘ No, my lord, you only became deaf about 
thirty years ago, and I have had the honour of attend- 
ing you nearly thirty years.’ His Grace rejoined, ‘ Ah! 
so you have : how time passes.’ He then reverted with 
considerable bitterness to the application of caustic by 
his former aurist, and concl by saying, ‘It was a 
sad, sad affair.’ His Grace then turned to Dr. Trevor, 
and observing he had easy boots on, asked him what 
was the matter with his feet? The Doctor answered, 
‘Gout, my lord.’ The Duke said, ‘ You live too well; 
and added, I am in my 84th year, and I can walk, ride, 
drive, and am as capable of doing anything as I ever 
was in my life.’ His Grace then most cordially took 
my hand, and said, ‘ I hope we shall meet again as well 
a8 we part.’” 

There are numerous apparently authentic anecdotes 
of the Duke in these pages, which also contain 
much interesting information for those who may un- 
happily suffer from the same distressing malady as that 
with which his Grace was afflicted. 


Painting and celebrated Painters, Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by Lady Jervis White Jervis. 2 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett.—This is the French Work of M. Valen- 
tine, with many additions. many alterations, and some 
suppressions, From the eagle-headed monsters that 
represented humanity in the city of Nimrod, to the por- 
traits of the last French Exposition, upon every class of 
foreign pictorial art now in the picture galleries of 

, Lady Jervis translates, collates, or composes. 

The schools of Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and 
very school except only the English—all 

pass under review. Two volumes are thus made up, 
which are useful for reference, and ornamental to a 
drawing-room table, which are very creditable to the 
of the authoress, and are free from dogmatism. 


The Poetry of Christian Art, translated from the 
French of A. F. Rio.—This work is too well known to 
those who take interest in the lives and works of early 
Christian artists, to render necessary any long notice at 
our hands. Those who cannot read it in the original, 
have some acquaintance with it the medium of 
Mrs. Jameson, or of Mr. Ruskin, and may now more 

satisfy their curiosity. The translation is very 
done, and there is a useful index. 


Studies from History. Vol.1. By the Rev. H. Rule. 
London: Mason, City-road.—These promise to form an 
interesting series of historic sketches. The author starts, 
as he assures us, with an honest determination to relate 
nothing that is disputable, or that would entail contro- 
hen’ and oh to take any statement at second 

His are drawn from contemporary writers 
or documents, and whatever he is compelled to add from 
ey sources, he desires, should be received so far 

‘it may be erfectly consistent with the testimony of 

. r. Rule eres strictly to this plan, his 
work will be invaluable to the young student of history. 
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The volume issued, contains Richard I. and the 
Third C e; Mohammed II. and the Fall of the 
Greek Empire. Both eras replete with events of no 
ordinary moment. 

The style is clear, simple and lucid, in fact just what 
such “studies” should be. 


Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. Hodgson, 
18, Paternoster Row.—Maurice Tiernay forms another 
of the Parlour Library series publishing by Mr. Hodgson, 
of reprints of amusing tales, brought out at a v 
moderate price. Here is an ordinary 3-vol. novel, 
the original price of which, we have no doubt, was £1 
11s. 6d., offered at two shillings—the paper , the 
letter-press excellent. Four hundred and ninety-five 
amusing pages for two shillings! What need have we 
of cheaper entertaining literature than is here prouided ? 


Ballad of the Battle of the Alma, (second edition, 
pein, ma Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange.—We 
have here a spirited and successful attempt to revive the 
old metrical ballads. The author has chosen a noble 
theme, and has treated it worthily. That he has suc- 
ceeded in hitting the popular taste, no better f is 
needed than the fact that his poem has run through two 
editions as repidly as Byron’s “ Corsair.” 

Describing graphically the desperate character of the 
conflict, the irresistible advance of those regiments 
that more especially distinguished themselves on this . 
occasion, the poet says :— 

Onward! still onward! like the surge 
‘That breaks and forms again, 

When rolling spring-tide crests the verge 
Of precipice and plain: 

What though each sheet of hurtling lead 
Pass’d through us like a sword ? 

It only left behind the dead, 
The living onward pour’d : 

Had all, save one, been heap’d below, 

That one had grappled with the foe. 


The Minié rifle pour’d its flame, 
And Colt’s revolver told 
The deadly message of its fame, 
The weapon of the bold ; 
Yet ’t was not Science won the field; 
Or triumph’d there alone, 
But the strong arm its gifts that wield, 
Our mettle, blood, and bone: 
The last fierce rush of glittering steel 
On Alma’s heights stamp’d Victory’s seal. 

We understand that the “ Ballad of the Battle of the 
Ama” has already created a considerable sensation in 
the French — and that the following stanza has 
been illustrated by a beautiful engraving—executed, it 
is said, at the special command of the Emperor, as a 
graceful compliment to our author :— 

He was so weak, O Spartan need! 
Two troopers at his rein 
Held up the warrior on his steed, 
In pride of stifled pain ; 
He look’d like sculptur’d Death upon 
A monument of Fame, 
By Grief upborne in Glory’s home, 
’Neath tall cathedral’s trophied dome. 

We would venture to suggest that an illustrated 
edition of this poem could not fail to circulate widely 
throughout England. 


The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems, by Emma 
Tatham. Binns and Goodwin.—The spirit of poetry 
has — descended lovin ly ae this authoress, and 
invested her with graces and bright imaginings. In the 
“Dream of Pythagoras” the soul is supposed to be in 
its origin. an ethereal essence, pursuing its erratic course 
through the boundless expanse of creation both heavenly 
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and earthly, and under various conditions of existence, 
till it takes up its abode in human body, At this 
time an angel thus addresses it, in providing for it its 
earthly habitation :— 
irit well tried and true 

A conqueror I have made thee and prepared 
For human life: behold! I wave the palm 
Of immortality before thine eyes : 
"Tis thine ; it shall be thine, if thou aright 
Acquit thee of the part which yet remains [smiled, 

teach what thou hast learned—This said, he 
And gently laid me in my mother’s arms. 

In many of the poems that follow, all nature is vocal. 
Here winds, the clouds, sun-beams, ocean, lightning, 
thunder, hold converse together, di ing most elo- 
quent music ; these, each month in the year, successively 
addresses us in its own. 

From the lyrical pieces we quote :— 

O Wind! mysterious presence! thou art sweeping on 
thy way, 

Thou art chasing the storm-clouds on high and scatter- 
ing the spray ; 

Methinks it were a glorious sight to see old Ocean now, 

When he keeps his state with such a mate, O raging 
wind ! as thou. 

When the scudding clouds like frightened ghosts athwart 
the welkin fly, 

Waking the sleeping lightning, as their black wings 
hurry by. 

Poems, by William Bell Scott. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—The Poems of Mr. Scott present a 
remarkable inequality in their character. e should 
say he had drank largely of the Castilian, or other 
rather exciting spring, but that occasionally it had 
flowed some more brain-perplexing fluid than water. 
The history of “ Mary Anne,” one or two other 

jeces, seem to have been under this sort of 
iration, which extends its influence to the reader, 
sets his rs of comprehension in a confused 
whirl. This, however, is the exception. The general 
character of his verse is picturesque, but he sometimes 
performs one of the two feats he ascribes to Wordsworth : 
Most sentitiously 
A truism or a common-place could he 
Announce, and by his grave large voice impart 
Value thereto. 

The “ Woodstock Maze” is illustrated by a sketch 
of the hapless Rosamond in her solitude ; and the legend 
of “ St. Cuthbert” by another, equally effective in its 
way. There are miscellaneous pieces, as the 
“Tempest Hymn,” ‘The Eve of Martyrdom,” and 
others. Undeterred by the “ Heavenly Chameleon” 
of Byron, Mr. Scott ventures to describe a rainbow :— 

ing with all the jewellery of heaven 
— both earth and sea, encompassing 

e storm with outstretched arms. Such sudden burst 
Of beauty startled the rude combatants 
Into short truce; the thunders wes —_ ae, 

The lightning paused to gaze, while silently 
The saidhow wept and smiled. 


The Anti-Sabbatarian Defenceless, by the Reverend J. 
J. Stewart, Glasgow. Robertson and Douglas.—This is 
an attempt to vindicate against iw | and Whateley, 
and the general body of Divines of the Church of 
England, the puritanical view of the Christian Sabbath. 
With the Scholarship of the question, Mr. Stewart does 
ab gated to oun It has always struck us as a 


singular inconsistency in the puritans, that while 
denouncing and abhorring all tradition, they exalt a 
traditional institution of the Church, to perhaps the very 


highest rank among doctrines 
The rational Christian 


necessary to salvation. 
Sabbath is fenced around by 
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divine command, apostolic exhortation, and the most 
undoubted human expediency. The puritanical Sabbath 
has actually been made the subject of divine reprehen- 
sion, and is nothing more than a corrupt tradition 
founded upon an abrogated Jewish rite. e southerns 
are perhaps somewhat uncharitably accustomed to 
consider the zeal of our northern Ministers in the 
upholding of this heresy, as ing from a, perhaps 
unconscious, conviction of the necessity of putting a 
strong compulsion upon the laity in order to induce them 
to pass the first day of the week in a continual attend- 
ance upon an ungraceful and tedious service of lon 

extemporary Prayers and Sermons. Both in its Tradi- 
tionary origin and its mortification ; this heresy savours 
much of old errors which even the Church of Rome is 


now quietly abandoning. 


, by W. H. Jones. 
. Sons, 15, Old Bond 
1855.—That Blanche de Bourbon should have 
reached a second edition certainly distinguishes it from 
the ordinary heap of modern é that we can, 
however, conscientiously say in favour of this poem is 
that the author to have great admiration for Sir 
Walter Scott-—which is commendable. To this edition 
is affixed a poem on the Battle of the Alma, from which 
we extract a few stanzas :-— 


*Tis night—and slowly rising 
On Alma’s blood-stained height, 
Pale—mournful—lone—the gentle moon 
Now sheds her pensive light. 


Where thickest lies the 
"Mid yonder heap of dead, 
One form alive, I see, still strive 
To stanch the bleeding head. 


Street. 


Oh, haste !—upraise—yet save him— 
A heart to whom he’s dear, 

Her all would give—could he but live 
Her home again to cheer. 


Brief time hath pass’d, since claspin 
A young bride’s gentle hand, ’ 
Proud—living—warm—I saw that form 
Before an altar stand. 


And scarce full twenty summers 
Had pass’d o’er that young brow, 

When ing there to one so fair 
He breathed love’s fervent vow. 


And still, all loving—trembling— 
That young bride sits at home, 

Oft counts the days—and silent prays 
He soon again may come. 


And oft, in fancy, pictures 
The rapture of her mind, 

When fast beneath his laurel wreath 
Her loving arms are twined. 


It may not be—fast ebbing— 

Life’s dream will soon be o’er : 
That fading eye—now fix’d on high— 
. Shall cheer her home no more. 





* The incident alluded to in these lines, is alas! too 
true. A young officer of high family and great promise, 
and married only just before he left this country for the 
East, fell gallantly leading on his men, in the deadly 
struggle on the heights of the Alma. 
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RESUME. 


Tne most interesting portions of French litera- 
ture are those in the course of publication in 
long series—such as the Mémoires of Véron, 
of Dumas, and of -George Sand. We have, 
however, on several occasions drawn so largely 
upon the first two of these works that, for one 
quarter at least, we must allow our readers a 
respite. As to the third, although the Presse 
placards continually in its columns, the number 
of thousands of franes it has paid for it, and 
although an instalment appears almost daily in 
its feuilleton, and every fortnight in a volume, 
yet these are hitherto so insufferably dull and 
stupid, that we can find nothing to extract from 
them which is either worthy of the fame of the 
authoress or of space in the New QuarTerty. 

There are other still heavier books, such as 
a History of Flanders, by M. Kervyn de Let- 
tenhove; a new and, as it is said, an unmutilated 
edition of the Memoirs of Dangeau; an essay 
in two volumes by M. Fauriel upon the genius 
of Dante, and the origin of the language and 
literature of modern Italy ; an historical and 
chronological précis of French literature, writ- 
ten by a M. Bongeault, a Russian professor, 
and some others: but there is nothing in these 
that is absolutely necessary to the enlighten- 
ment of the British public. 

There are two French histories, one of Russia 
by M. Schnitzler, the editor of 7 Encyclopédie 
des Gens du Monde, and the author of [ His- 
toire intime et de la statistique de la Russie, the 
other of Turkey, by M. de Lamartine. 

_ When we say that Lamartine has put forth a 
history of Turkey, we mean that he has com- 
menced what he calls a history—for the whole 
of his first volume consists of a life of Mahomet 
(which we gravely suspect to have done service 
at least once before), and of some extracts from 
old English periodicals. If his history pro- 
ceed as its commencement promises, it will 
comprise about thirty volumes. Perhaps the 
publication may last longer than the Turkish 
empire. We are sorry to see that the historian 
of the Girondins is very rapidly becoming a 
mere book-maker. : 

The second part of Ubicini’s Lettres sur la 

urquie has appeared, and, like its predecessor, 
will doubtless afford materials of which our 
English purveyors of Railway Reading will not 

slow in availing themselves, This second 


part is devoted to an exposition of the nation- 
alities and religious communities that exist 
under the Ottoman rule. 

M. Etienne Malpertuy’s ZHistoire de la Société 
Frangaise au 18e. et 19e. siecles, is not a history 
at all, but one of those foolish, egotistical books 
that Frenchmen will write, and French pub- 
lishers will publish. It contains M. Malpertuy'¢ 
opinions as to what society ought to be. If 
any one be interested to know these opinions, 
here is an échantillon of them :— 


Puissiez-vous comprendre aujourd’hui que chaque 
homme doit rester dans sa condition; le paysan i sa 
charrue, l’ouvrier 4 son outil, le marchand 4 son comp- 
toir, le soldat 4 son arme, I'écrivain A son livre: quand 
chacun reste a sa place, la société est une armée ; lorsque 
tout le monde quitte sa place, la société est un troupeau. 


Clément XTITI. et Clément XIV. form the 
subjects of two 8vo volumes of history and his- 
torical papers. Le Pére de Ravignan has chosen 
this period of history, because the first of these 
Popes patronized the Jesuits, and the second 
broke the union between them and the papacy. 
The work is an elaborate apology for the dis- 
ciples of Loyola. 

The Journal de Jean Migault is the journal 
of a Protestant pastor who dwelt with his wife 
and eleven children in. the midst of his flock, 
and in the neighbourhood of Niort, at the time 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 
journal tells, in the form of a narrative ad- 
dressed to the author’s children, how the sol- 
diers of M. de la Brique were quartered in his 
house, how his wife was outraged and murdered, 
how he himself was committed to prison, where 
he had the weakness to abjure his religion, and 
being released, sought a refuge in Holland. 
Whether this be a real journal, or a fabrication 
of the Mary Powell school, we do not know, and 
have not thought it of importance to investigate. 

M Ch. Nisard’s Histoire des livres populaires 
ou de la litterature du colportage, in two large 
octavo volumes, forms an instance of a good 
subject imperfectly and hurriedly treated. We 
do not think that we could interest our English 
public by an extended notice of it, but there 
are many who would find amusement in the 
curious details of the manufacture and con- 
sumption of almanacs, catechisms, dictionnaires 
d’argot, and popular romances—such as Jean 
de Paris, Génevidve de Brabant, Robert le 

P 


——————— 
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Diable, Richard sans Peur, and. Pierre de 
Provence et la Belle Manguelonne. 

A large volume, in six hundred pages, en- 
titled Ménage et Finances de Voltaire, par M. 
Louis Nicolardot, will please those who find 
delight in viewing the weaknesses of great men 
through the medium of a microscope. The 
spirit of M. Nicolardot’s book may be described 
in his own words :— 

Si par ses talents et son influence, Voltaire a mérité 
d’étre appelé l'empereur des philosophes, dont la plupart 
n’eussent pas été déplacés aux galéres, il doit, a cause 
des bassesses de sa vie privée, rester a la téte de cette 
chaine de fripons. 

If M. Nicolardot had attacked the philo- 
sopher, he would have carried with him many 
sympathies, although it is now rather late in 
the day to attack works that have either gone 
out from all memory, or become part of the 
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mind of France. The greater part of Voltaire’s 
works are utterly forgotten, the few upon which 
his name rests, can never be eradicated. M. 
Nicolardot might have inveighed, if he pleased, 
against the immorality of “Candide,” or he 
might have criticised the “ Henriade,” (which 
Englishmen wonder how Frenchmen can read,) 
or he might have shown up, for the hundredth 
time, the flippancy and false history of the 
“ Philosophical Dictionary,” but what good 
purpose can be served by his telling us that 
Voltaire, through parsimony, used an old 
almanac at Ferney, that he lent money at high 
interest, or that, for the sake of economy, he 
fattened his fowls upon cockchafers? If all 
this were true—what does it prove in favour 
of religion or morals ? 

The novels and lighter works, we have 
noticed separately. 





Histoire de la premiére Mission Catholique au Vicariat de Melanésie. Par O. M. Leoroup 


VERGUET. 


Every unbiassed mind, after due consideration 
of the subject, must recognise the fact, that the 
fervour and enthusiasm which has the religious 
element for its basis, is far deeper, more earnest, 
and more enduring, then that which character- 
ises the military, the political, the scientific, or, 
indeed, any other spirit exercising its influence 
over mankind. Of these, it may be said, they 
are mainly animated and supported by pride, 
self-interest, and the world’s applause; while, 
on the other hand, he whom the energy 
and fire of his religious principles carries 
into regions where the light of -civilization 
has never so much as dawned, and the 
only inhabitants of which are wild and 
ferocious savages, has nothing to look to, nor 
to console him in his privations and sufferings, 
but the consciousness that they are the result 
of his never-ceasing endeavours to dissipate the 
darkness and wretchedness that has so long op- 
pressed those to whom he has devoted all his 
sympathies, all his affections. A more striking 
example of what we have here advanced has never 
been offered to the world than that presented 
in the narrative before us of a French Mission 
undertaken in the beginning of the year 1845 
to Melanesia, the group of islands situated to- 
wards the north-east of Australia, between New 
Guinea and New Zealand, and designated in 
the maps as the Solomon Islands. The mission 
in question was composed of Monseigneur Jean 
Baptiste Epalle, Bishop of Sion, accompanied by 
six priest and six fréres; thirteen inall. Their 
troubles began during the voyage out. They 


had engaged their passage from London, in a 
sailing ship, named the Bussorah Merchant, and 


Labau : Carcassone. 


on terms (£60 each) which were to secure them, 
among other comforts, a sufficient supply of 
good food throughout the voyage, and, for their 
spiritual wants, a chapel between decks. Once 
fairly on board, they found that the chapel was 
in nubibus, whence it never descended; and 
that their fare soon became of a very indifferent 
kind. Remonstrance with the Captain was 
vain, and Mons. Verguet can compare him to 
nothing better than the great German reformer 
who, whenever he was opposed, exclaimed 
vehemently, “Ego Martinus Luther ; sic volo 
sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.” The Bisho 

at last ventured mildly to expostulate with 
the Captain, who, thereupon, broke out into a 
furious tirade, protesting that since they were 
so discontented, they should henceforth be al- 
lowed no delicacies even on Sundays, but must 
rest contented with tough biscuits, salt-fish, 
salt-beef, and ham; winding up with “ Voyez 
done, le poisson selé n'est pas assez bon pour 
ces cochons de Francais.” Lest it should be 
supposed that the Captain, with all his rudeness, 
could not go so far as this, Mons. Verguet 
preserves the original English for the astonish- 
ment of his readers, though it will be seen 
his memorandum cannot be strictly accurate : 
—‘Salt-fish is not good enough for pigs 
French.” On another occasion, when the ship 
was becalmed, the Captain was heard frequently 
to swear that there must be some devil on board, 
who stopped their progress for some villainous 
purpose, eyeing so suspiciously, at the same 
time, the various members of the Mission, that 
they began to fear one of them was destjned to 
share the fate of Jonah. A smart breeze, how- 
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ever, springing up, they bounded on merrily, 
and in three months and a half from the time of 
starting reached Sydney, of which city, with 
its inhabitants, its institutions, and the abori- 
gines in its neighbourhood, we have a very 
fulland graphic description. A propos of these 
latter, Mons. Verguet favours us with a highly 
characteristic sketch of the chief of one of the 
tribes, Belé by name ; forming one of a series of 
equally clever sketches of the natives, male and 
female, of the several islands he visited. They 
are decided curiosities, and bear on them the 
undeniable stamp of truth. Strange beings as 
they are, we feel a confidence, in examining each 
physiognomy and costume, that we have exact 
nature before us. After some months’ residence 
in Sydney, where they obtained as much inform- 
ation as could be afforded them respecting the 
islands they where about to visit, they engaged 
another vessel, the Marian Watson to convey 
them thither. This ship, says our author, re- 
sembled a little Noah’s Ark, such a store did 
it carry of live stock, poultry, rabbits, goats, 
sheep, horses, and oxen, destined to breed around 
their establishments, and render them independ- 
ent of the natives. Such, he adds, was the 
ealculation of Monseigneur, and nothing could 
be more praiseworthy, but experience proved 
that such preparations were useless until the 
success of the Mission could be assured. Their 
course was directed in the first instance to New 
Caledonia, in order to observe the progress of a 
Mission founded there two years before, viz. 
in 1843. Though much opposed and threatened 
at the outset, these Missionaries had been so far 
success‘ul that, though they had made but very 
few converts, a good disposition prevailed which 
extended itself to the new-comers, whom they 
urged to remain among them. Mons. Verguet 
takes occasion to give the following curious ac- 
count of the system of communism prevailing 
among the New Caledonians :— 

“It is generally supposed, and was our own fixed 
opinion in Europe, that the natives would be of great 
service as regards the temporal affairs of the Mission, by 
the industrious habits that might he encouraged in 
them, But we soon saw the vanity of any such expect- 
ation. The natives are essentially improvident, and 
abundance is succeeded by the extreme of famine. 
Communism is established among them in its fullest 
extent; and such is its vigour in New Caledonia, that 
whenever the Missionaries, to recompense a native for 
his work, give him a loaf, all he meets have a right to 
partake of it. In like manner, if any one of them culti- 
vated a piece of ground he would be compelled to share 
the produce with all the rest. What little cultivation 
there is, therefore, is in common, At the timne of harvest 
the tribes assemble, and indulge themselves in feasting 
od gluttony till the entire produce is consumed. 
~ ne. ~ oe gee of the year they are reduced to subsist 

n upon husks and roots; are often without 
any sort of food for days together, and endeavour to 
escape the feeling of hunger by tying cords strongly 
Tound their stomachs. This excess of misery leads at 
length to the excess of ferocity, even to cannibalism. 
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The want of foresight in these savages and the conse- 
quent want of nourishment, leads to those murderous 
inroads which the tribes make on each other, that they 
may mutually satiate their hunger on their respective 
victims.” 


But cannibalism among these islanders is, it 
seems, far from being merely a last desperate 
resource in times of famine. It is a regular 
and recognized part of their social system. A 
chief, we are told, has a right to kill his choicest 
subjects whenever he desires to give a recherché 
banquet to his friends. The chief of Hienguena, 
in New Caledonia, carried his refinement in 
the preparation of human flesh to the extent of 
killing those on whom he desired to feast several 
days in advance, whereby a game-flavour was 
imparted to the flesh. ‘“ 1] ne mange ainsi que 
de la viande faisandée!” He lays it down as 
a gastronomic rule, that those bits are the most 
palatable which, during life, were affected by 
some contusion or ulcer! This same chief, the 
author further assures us—a true tiger, gorged 
with blood—killed, on one occasion, seven dif- 
ferent men, to try a carbine he was purehasing, 
placing them at various distances to ascertain 
its range. The cabin of this ogre resembles 
the charnel house of a wild beast. As an evid- 
ence that cannibalism is quite the order of the 
day among all classes, Mons. Verguet relates 
that, passing one day by a cabin inhabited by a 
family with whom he was on good terms, at 
San Christoval, and who, he thought, had pro- 
fited by his instructions, he was surprised to 
observe a head of human hair hanging from 
the top of the doorway, and the skin of the 
feet and hands of some person recently killed 
nailed to the door-posts :— 


‘“‘ Never had I so close a view of cannibalism as was 
as under my eyes, in this cabin, as I entered it. 

his assemblage of ali ages and both sexes, in a state 
of the utmost unconcern, were regaling themselves on 
human flesh. The children who always greeted me 
playfully because I generally brought them some little 
present, came as usual bounding towards me, each hard 
at work on a bone to which bits of flesh were still 
attached. 

“« Already the ears, the nose, and the fingers of the 
victim had been appropriated as ornaments; and I saw 
them displayed here on the shoulders, there on the neck. 
While I was gazing on all this in astonishment, one of 
the young men called my attention to the head of hair 
already mentioned. ‘Is it not handsome?’ said he. 
‘Yes, but how came it here?’ ‘Oh, it’s the hair of a 
fellow Pakiki killed yesterday.’ 

“ Up jumps Pakiki and relates how the gentleman in 
question, whom he met accidentally, had insulted him 
yesterday, and was, as a natural consequence, served up 
for dinner to-day. 

“On my asking to see the body, they made a sign 
that it was still in process of cooking under a heap of 
hot stones in the corner. Pakiki having removed some 
of them, seized the first piece at hand, and divesting it 
of the leaves in which it was rolled, offered it to me as 
a bonne bouche. I turned away, saying such food as 
that did not suit me. ‘Not suit you?’ said Pakiki, 
‘ why we find it delicious,’ whereupon suiting the action 
to the word, he gorged it with evident gusto. The 
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natives continued the feast with as little excitement as 

f it had been one of fish or cocoa nuts. ‘ What horrible 
customs,’ exclaims Mons. V. ‘ and what work will be 
necessary to tame such wolves, and bring them into the 
sheep-fold of our Lord ?” 


What work, indeed! Work of the most 
wearing and anxious, yet of the most thankless 
character ; all the labour of christian love lost, 
if possible more than lost, as the narrative 
from first to last lamentably proves. Leaving 
New Caledonia the Bishop took ship, with his 
party, to San Christoval, so called by the 
Spanish discoverers in 1618, but the true 
name of which is Arossi. Here the inhabitants 
seemed well-disposed, and of their simplicity 
there could be no doubt, since in the course of 
their commercial transactions with the ship the 
captain obtained a fat pig for a glass bottle, the 
native concluding that the brightness of the 
glass could have ‘been produced only by a great 
amount of skill and labour in polishing it. 
Desirous of visiting all the islands comprised 
in his diocese, before deciding on the one in 
which he should fix his residence, the Bishop, 
after a few days sojourn at Arossi, proceeded 
to Isabel, the largest of the Solomon group. 
Here again they were received in a seageabil 
spirit by the natives, who afforded much amuse- 
ment by the depth to which they dived in the 
clear water after any trifles thrown overboard, 
and their contests, on the pebbly bottom, for 
the prizes. After the exchange of many 
friendly offices, they, on understanding that 
their guests intended visiting the neighbouring 
tribes, earnestly endeavoured to dissuade them; 
showing by signs that they where at war with 
their neighbours, who would assuredly kill and 
eat any strangers known to have been on friendly 
terms with their enemies. The Bishop, how- 
ever, persuading himself that this representation 
was due to the animosity existing between the 
tribes, would not be deterred from what he 
deemed his duty, and repaired to the districts 
in company with three of his companions. As 
their boat neared the land, they observed at a 
short distance a considerable body of armed 
natives standing motionless and silent. They 
supposed it was a customary ceremony for the 
reception of strangers, and, leaving the boat 
began to advance from the shore. The Chief 
met them half-way, and after receiving some 
presents with apparent satisfaction, demanded 
the episcopal ring which shone on the Bishop's 
finger, and seemed especially to take his fancy. 
This being of course refused, he gave the signal 
to his people, who rushed forward with stunning 
yells, surrounded the Bishop and inflicted a 
series of deadly wounds with spears and hatchets. 
The three Priests were also knocked down and 
severely injured, but continued to make their 
way to the boat, two musket-shots from which 
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caused the savages to desist from their purpose 
of carrying off their victim, and to make a 
precipitate retreat. The hapless Bishop on 
being carried on board the boat was found to 
be still living, but survived two days only in a 
state of insensibility. After this fearful event, 
little else than a series of anxieties, distresses, 
and dangers awaited the Missionaries. Quitting 
this murderous tribe, on whom the ship's com- 
pany would have taken signal vengeance but 
for their intercession, they sailed back to Arossi, 
and chose for their residence, a commodious 
rising ground on the shore of a bay which they 
named Porte Ste. Marie. Here they under- 
took the arduous task of erecting a house, and 
were engaged for more than two months in the 
not very suitable work of hewing trees in a 
forest half a league distant, squaring some into 
beams, sawing the trunks of others into requisite 
lengths for the walls, and inserting between 
them planks cut with the hatchet. The only 
assistance they received from the natives, of 
whom they engaged thirty, was the conveying 
the trees from the forest, and the construction 
of the roof; which they formed by binding to- 
gether a sufficient quantity of reeds and canes 
with palm-leaves interlaced between them. 
This roof was light, but solid and inpermeable 
to rain. Warned by the catastrophe at Isabel, 
the Missionaries came to the resolution on this 
and all future occasions to go armed. While 
they thus ensured their safety against murderous 
attacks, they were never reduced to the neces- 
sity of firing a shot, the mere sight of the 
miraculous pistol causing the courage of the 
fiercest natives, on all ordinary occasions, to 
evaporate. Though soon after establishing 
themselves in their new abode they aequired 
some knowledge of the native language, they 
made little or no progress in converting the 
people. At the end ofa year, our author has to 
lament that the national belief in a God both 
blind and deaf, who took no cognizance of hu- 
man actions, was not at all shaken; and the 
necessity enforced upon them of renouncing can- 
nibalism and polygamy was a bar, in limine to 
all conversion. The baptisms were few and far 
between, and generally of a very questionable 
character. Of the notion entertained by the 
natives of this sacred rite, we may judge by 
what follows :— 


The savages considered baptism as a sort of remedy. 
They frequently brought their sick children to be bap- 
tised by Pere Thomassin, because many had recovered 
their health afterwards, but they shunned the baptism 
of Pére Paget because, after the ablution by him, the 
children generally died. 


One child, our author acknowledges he 
baptized in order to gratify his sister who had 
written to him from France to say how much 
she would like to be godmother, by proxy, to 
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one of the little savages. Of the adult candi- 
dates for baptism we have a strange specimen 
in a man who, touched by grace, as our author 
says, came to demand it. On being questioned 
as to the number of his wives, and replying that 
he had two, he was told that baptism could be 
conferred on those only who were content with 
one. On hearing this, off he goes, knocks one 
of his wives on the head, and coolly returns, re- 
presenting that he has now qualified himself 
for baptism, the only obstacle to it being 
removed ! 

Almost as curious an account is i by Mons. 
Verguet of their social customs. Indeed, did we 
not respect his office and deem italien to “ tra- 
vellera’ tales,” as they are called, we should 
deem this one. 


Here, as in the fashionable society of Europe, vanity 
has its martyrs. It is a received axiom among our 
savages that pain must be the purchase of pretensions 
to beauty. Thus every man who desires a reputation 
for grace and elegance, cuts into his arms, breast, back, 
and legs, with shells, so as to obtain at each incision a 
hideous excrescence of flesh, which he parades with the 
most repulsive coquetry. As to the women it is less 
this sort of ambition than an idea of a religious sacrifice 
that induces them to mutilate themselves. Whi'e they 
are yet young, the little finger of the left hand is tied 
about with threads of spider’s web; and the circulation 
of the blood being thus interrupted, the first joint is in 
ashort time easily detached, and is dedicated to the 
great serpent, to fish, and to kangaroos, Doubtless, the 
savages hope by these offerings to secure good fortune 
in their hunting and fishing, these being nearly their 
only sources of living. 


Among the many peculiarities of these island- 
ers, their mode of disposing of the old people 
is not the least remarkable. When the age 
and consequent infirmities of father or mother 
are found to become an uncomfortable charge, 
a family council is held to determine their fate. 
They are then sent for to hear its decision, 
which is pronounced in some such words as 
these : “'I'en days hence you will be delivered 
from your ailments.” When the specified day 
arrives, a ditch is dug, the old man or woman, 
as the case may be, descends into it unresist- 
ingly, and bows himself down, while his child- 
ren heap the earth over him. “He is buried 
alive!” “ How horrible!” exclaims our author, 
“but it is not astonishing, for we are in a savage 
country, where the people are subject to the 
empire of the devil.” 

ons. Verguet cannot avoid allusions here 
and there to the “native costume,” i.e. to the 
nudity, which is one of their characteristics. 


Children of both sexes grow up without any use of 
clothing. It is not permitted to women to veil them- 
selves, or ouly in a very insufficient manner, till they 
are married. The men are at liberty to use or not as 
they Please, the confissi, or long leaf, which is not more 
than an inch broad. All this, which would be revoltia 
to us, here excites no remark at all. It is true indee 


that women costumed after certain European fashions, 
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are objects more artificially seductive, than these women 
of Oceania, who present themselves without clothing 
and without immodesty. Despite their nude state, the 
savages of Arossi maintain, in public, the most scrupu- 
lous decency ; and do not seem to entertain the remotest 
idea that any one can be shocked in looking at them. 

The inveteracy of the custom appeared in the case of 
one Loukon who had served three years on board an 
English ship, but, on leaving it, resumed the native 
costume, in which he introduced himse)f to the mission- 
aries on board their ship, on their first arrival, and was 
afterwards found exceedingly useful as an interpreter. 
We were astonished at the easy unconcerned manner in 
which he came up to us, and shook hands in the Euro- 
pean fashion. He shortly afterwards, however, accepted 
the captain’s offer of a blouse. 


As among all uncivilized nations, the women 
are degraded by the men. They are condemned 
to all servile works; in journeying, they carry 
the baggage; at sea, they are compelled to 
row; at meal-time, they dare take no food till 
their husbands are satiated; and a man may 
put his wife to death on any caprice, without 
being subject to punishment. 

Mons. Verguet, finding that he met with so 
little success at Porte Ste. Marie, in converting 
the natives, resolved on trying what could be 
done with the neighbouring tribe of the Pia, 
hostile to that of Oneh, the tribe among which 
they had hitherto resided. Fever, too, which 
was prevalent at their present residence, ren- 
dered a change necessary. The Onehs endea- 
voured to dissuade him, but finding both him 
and the Pére Thomassin, who was to accom- 
parvy him, resolute in their design, one of them 
volunteered to attend them as guide. “ But 
are you not afraid, we asked, of being eaten by 
the Pias?” ‘“ No, he answered, for my wife 
is of their tribe, and by reason of this alliance, 
we may both present ourselves with safety in 
either country.” From this, it appears, that 
the cannibals of Arossi respect family-bonds ; 
and that even mortal enemies acquire, by mar- 
riage, the right of being received in each tribe 
on terms of inviolable hospitality. All being 
arranged, the party took boat for the new 
territory. The numerous dangers the mission- 
aries had already averted by the mere display 
of their fire-arms, and the plots that had been 
disconcerted by the dread of them, were warn- 
ings not to be disregarded on this occasion. 
The two Fathers, therefore, took the precaution 
of supplying themselves with fowiing-pieces. 
On approaching the shore, and seeing large 
numbers of the Pia sitting under the shade of 
the cocoa-nut trees, Pére Verguet at once 
discharged his. Let him speak for himself :— 


My intention was to let the natives see we were well 
armed, I fired then this shot, the first that had been 
heard in the district; all the echoes around caught it 
up, and the prolonged report penetrated the distance, 
giving the alarm to the whole tribe. This preliminary 
was essential in a country where we werc about to land 
for the first time. We were but two men, worn with 
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fatigue, and our strength undermined by fever; the 
fear of our fire-arms was alone capable of ensuring us 
their respect. Without giving them time to suppose I 
mistrusted them, I hastened on shore, and assured them 
we did not come to do them any harm, and that we 
desired to kill nothing but pigeons and other birds, on 
which they might regale themselves. These friendly 
words excited shouts of joy, and they forthwith insisted 
on conducting me into the forest. 


Here the Pare Verguet, who was a first-rate 
sportsman, equally astonished, delighted, and 
awed the natives, by the skill with which he 
brought down dozens of pigeons and parrots, 
and, par parenthdse, an owl. They came to 
the conclusion that the gun never missed its 
aim, and that Pero Perké (Pére Verguet) was 
a warrior of the most formidable kind. On 
returning to the village, they met Pére Thom- 
assin, “ who,” says our author, “had been em- 

loying his time more profitably than myself, 
Loving during my absence baptised an old man 
in danger of death.” II faisait la guerre au 
démon pendant que je la faisais aux oiseaux,— 
facetiously observes the good father. 'T'he spoils 
of the latter war, however—owl included— 
afforded a feast to the savages such as they had 
never before enjoyed ; and to show their grati- 
tude and good-will they went through their 
national dances with great vivacity for the 
amusement of their new friends. The mission- 
aries, after offering up pravers for the conversion 
of this idolatrous land, took up their quarters 
for the night in the abode of their guide. 


The cabin was in every respect like those at Oneh; 
no other bed than the uel a tug of cocoa fibre for 
a mattrass, a block of wood for a pillow, and a little fire 
to keep us warm. Beside us lay extended two native 
families; that of our guide and of his brother-in-law. 
We slept without disquietude side by side, as I may say, 
with cannibals, If the thought now and then entered 
my head that possibly they might devour us during the 
night I repelled it as an intruder, but, somehow, my 
hand just felt under the wooden pillow to make sure 
that my gun was there. 


Next day they began to negotiate for the 
building of a Pees. when, so favourable 
an impression had they created, the chiefs, 
after consultation, presented them with the 
largest and handsomest house in the village. 
Overjoyed at this auspicious commencement, 
they hurried back to Porte Marie to make 
arrangements for establishing the new settle- 
ment, when fever again seized them, and more 
especially Pére Verguet, with so much severity 
that he was compelled for the time to abandon 
his project. At this time, Monseigneur Colomb, 
appointed to succeed the murdered Epalle, as 
Bishop of the Solomon Islands, arrived at 
Arossi. Ifaving, however, to proceed to Ko- 
rorareka, in the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 
for his consecration, he invited Pére Verguet to 
accompany him, in the hope of restoring his 
health. This affords occasion for a very graphic 
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description of the New Zealanders, in the year 
1847, a time when we had made comparatively 
little progress in colonizing the country. After 
the consecration of Mgr. Colomb, by the Arch- 
bishop Viard, he departed for New Caledonia, 
on his way back to Arossi. Here, in place of 
the respect shewn to the missionaries at the two 
stations of Bakade and Poembo, a year pre- 
viously, and the fair prospects then opened of 
introducing the light of Christianity, a spirit 
of hostility prevailed of the most dangerous 
character. Mgr. Colomb, nothing daunted by 
these reports, landed at Bakade. Next day he 
was besieged by a fierce multitude, who suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a large portion of the 
stores he had brought with him. The day 
following they set fire to the church, the roof 
of which being thatch, the edifice was quickly 
consumed. Emboldened by this success, the 
savages next succeeded in firing the house itself. 
Reduced to despair, the missionaries offered to 
surrender all they possessed on the fire being 
extinguished, and their lives spared. To this 
the savages treacherously consented, but fu- 
riously attacked their victims as they quitted 
the house. Two musket-shots dispersed them, 
but not till they had utterly destroyed the 
house, carried off all its contents, and massacred 
one of the priests, the Pére Blaise, by knocking 
him down by the blow of a club, cutting off 
his head, stripping his dead body of its clothing, 
and exercising on it the most frightful atrocities. 
The survivors retreated to the other settlement 
of Poembo, where they were beset as before; but 
the house being more advantageously placed 
resisted the attacks of the savages, though not 
without incessant vigilance on the part of the 
besieged, and an amount of fatigue which was 
rapidly reducing them to a state of despair. 
They learnt from a friendly native, that one of 
the objects of the assailants in striving to obtain 
possession of the place was to lay a snare for 
any ships that might anchor in the roads. They 
proposed on these occasions to attire tliemselves 
in ecclesiastical costume, and display themselves 
on the terrace, to induce the crew to come on 
shore, when they would have sufficient force at 
hand to murder them all. In this notable 
scheme the savages were destined to be disap- 
pointed ; for when, at length, the missionaries 
were brought to an extremity of distress which 
must shortly have necessitated their surrender, 
a French corvette-of-war La Brillante appeared 
off the coast, the captain of which, having 
learnt their danger, landed the greater portion 
of his crew well armed, and succeeded in 
escorting them to the ship, though not without 
great difficulty, in consequence of the nature 
of the ground, which enabled the savages 
to molest them in their progress, and wound 
severely five of the sailors. Three or four 
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years’ missionary labour in New Caledonia was 
thus wholly lost. Bishop Colomb having 
escaped this imminent danger, proceeded to 
Arossi to take charge of his diocese. On 
arriving there, however, fearful news awaited 
him; nothing less than that the tribes who 
had, half a year before, shewn so favorable a 
disposition towards the mission as to afford 
well-founded hopes of the ultimate success of 
its endeavours to christianize them, had sud- 
denly risen against them, had killed three of the 
priests, and feasted on their bodies; the remainder 
of the mission had made their escape from the 
island, and Bishop Colomb, after consulting 
with his brother-priests came to the conclusion 
that to remain at Arossi would inevitably be 
to sacrifice their lives. ‘This island, therefore, 
was in its turn abandoned. The Bishop, un- 
willing that his voyage should prove wholly 
unprofitable, visited in succession four of the 
islands, but harassed and worn out by the frust- 
ration of his efforts to establish a Mission in 


any of them, he became, in less than a year, 
an easy victim to the fever prevalent in these 
districts. The lamentable end of these several 
attempts to evangelise the ferocious savages of 
these remote islands, is sufficient evidence, that 
‘the mere exercise of christian meekness and 
patience can never be of any avail, but must end 
in the destruction of those who rely on such 
means alone. Had the English when they first 
began to settle in Australia allowed the savage 
aborigines to have their own way, that noble 
Continent would never have become the seat of 
civilization, christianity, wealth, and power we 
now behold. Mons. Verguet himself evidently 
recognizes not only the legality, but the ne- 
cessity that exists for a resort to force where 
civilization comes into contact with savagedom, 
though his principles and those of his co-mission- 
aries, together with the sense of the duties 
imposed upon them by their satred office forbad 
them to have recourse to it. 





Expose Historique et Raisonné du Conflit entre 0 Episcopat et les Gouvernements des Territoires 
composant la Province Ecclésiastique du Haut Rhin, en Allemagne. Par M. L. A. Wars- . 
Kenic, Professeur de Droit Ecclésiastique 4 1’ Université de Tubingen, ete etc. Bruxelles: J. 
Rosez, 87, Rue dela Madeleine. Paris: Borrani et Droy, 9, Rue des Saints Péres. Leipzig : 


Otto Spamer. 1854. 


Ovr invariable rule not to entertain in our 
pages any matter of religious controversy for- 
bids our entering upon that of the arrest and 
subsequent: enlargement of the Archbishop of 
Fribourg, by the Grand Duke of Baden, and 
the numerous and highly momentous questions 
of spiritual and temporal allegiance which gave 
rise to those events, or have arisen out of them. 


But the fame of Warnkeeing entitles anything 
that may flow from his pen to the widest circu- 
lation and the greatest deference. We cordially 
recommend his interesting essay to the attention 
of our readers as a calm and temperate expo- 
sition of the view which is taken by moderate 
men in Germany of these points of Church and 
State polemics. 





Tristan de Beauregard. Par le Marquis de Foupras. Paris : Cadot, 37, Rue Serpente. 1855. 


Tue accession of Louis Napoleon to the throne 
of France was the beginning of a new era; that 
of hypocrisy,—in which, as somebody has said 
of Thiers, “Je Voltairien de la veille s'est fait 
le Catholique du lendemain.” The respectable 
Marquis de Foudras with a smile or a sigh has 
followed the fashion, abandoned the pen which 
wrote the “Caprice de Grande Dame,” and 
turned over a new leaf—that of morality. 
Strange as it may appear, it is no less true, 
that “ Tristan de Beauregard” does not con- 
tain a line, a word, a syllable of indecency. 
t is in every respect an orthodox and decorous 
work, and moral too, after the manner of the 
morality of the Second of December. 
_ The story is briefly told. The hero is named 
in the title-page—Tristan is the author's type 


of the French “gentleman” of the angienne 
roche—a person “of admirable virtues, full of 
destiny, and most worthy to succeed his dead 
father, @ species of man that ought never to 
die.” Such is the character which the doctor 
and parish priest, the oldest friends of the hero, 
give of him, with the expressed and reiterated 
concurrence of the author, who indeed takes 
every opportunity of enlarging even to tedious- 
ness on the hero’s “ noble, generous, and loyal 
instincts,” insomuch that it is clearly a favorite 
character which he traces, and by no means im- 
possible that it may be his own. 

Nevertheless the “ ‘ime et fatalité” of the 
whole story is this same young and princely 
gentleman. But for him, observes the pious 
and moral author, “the existence of all the rest 
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would have peacefully glided away into insigni- 
ficance. His sister would not have had to make 
herself the victim of his conscience which yet 
concealed from her its causes of remorse; his 
mistress would have preserved her happy inno- 
cence; he himself would have continued the 
honorably retired life of his father ;—and, in 
fine, the whole party would have barely 
made up among them the materials of one of 
those innocent tales, which have conferred on 
honest Berquin the more flattering than enviable 
title of “the Child’s Friend.” 

Certainly but for him, results might have 
happened in the way thus suggested. At all 
events the only invidents in the respective lives 
of the actors in this story which M. de Foudras 
has deemed worthy of being preserved from 
oblivion, are those which flow from the direct 
agency of the “ gentleman of noble, generous, 
and loyal instincts,” who figures as its hero. 
They may be summed up thus, 

On emerging from boyhood, he demands the 
paternal permission to go to Paris and “ have 
his fling,” which being refused him, he com- 
mences a parricidal assault on his father— 
throttles—and, but for the fortuitous arrival of 
a palsy-stricken matron (who, by the way, con- 
tinues to do chorus henceforward to the conclu- 
sion of the Epos, when she is devoured by a 
couple of Burgundian wolves on a frosty night) 
would have then and there put M. de Beaure- 
gard pére to an untimely death. 

His next grand enterprise is similar and 
similarly defeated. Within a month or two 
after his father’s natural demise—(for the son 
does not appear to have renewed his laudable 
practices upon that venerable person’s years, 
after the failure of those above related)—he 
endeavours first to persuade and then to coerce 
his only sister—whom at his father’s death-bed, 
he had sworn never to part from—into a de- 
tested marriage with one, whom Tristan erro- 
neously supposes to be in possession of the facts 
connected with his former attempt at parricide, 
and who has, through that mistake on his part, 
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naturally enough acquired considerable influence 
over his guilty terrors. His sister proving deaf 
alike to persuasion and menace, he assaults her 
with such brutality and skill that she too is on 
the point of perishing, when like a dea ex machina 
forth steps the sick of the palsy again, and again 
frustrates the assassinat. 

He wins by incessant siege the affections of 
the young, beautiful, and good heiress of the 
rich village-doctor, his father’s friend. Twice 
he proposes marriage—twice he is accepted— 
twice he breeks the engagement—the last time 
for ever,—and his Corinna dies of a broken 
heart, forgiving him, however, in her last mo- 
ments ;—a forgiveness which, according to M. 
de Foudras’ mode of envisager-ing points of 
honor, sets all matters straight again. 

To escape the consequences of the second of 
these breaches of engagement, he flies on the 
wings of the diligence to Paris. He there con- 
tracts a grand passion for a married woman, the 
essence of conjugal virtue, according to the 
Foudras school, for, flirt as she will with her 
numerous adorers, and rnin them all as she does, 
one after another, she has too great a respect 
for M. le Duc, her husband, to allow any one 
to ruin her in return. She has the satisfaction 
of making Trisfan’s return to his country engage- 
ments impossible, and of clearing him out so 
effectually that he comes without scruple into 
the next great phase of his noble career, that 
is :-— 

He makes use of his orphan sister's power of 
attorney over her stock to replenish his own 
coffers, and leaves her penniless. 

He loses the whole of the money so embezzled 
at the gambling table,—contracts a debt there 
which he fails to pay,—and is cut by his gam- 
bling acquaintances, whereupon his friends take 
up his quarrel, and one of them gets shot ina 
duel on his account. 

He then goes mad, but gives great hopes of 
recovery, and is forgiven by all the survivors. 
“ Un martyr reste sur ia terre,” they exclaim ; 
and the story finds a moral! 





La Comtesse de Charny. Par Atexanpre Dumas. Tomes, IX. X. XI. XII. 


Arter an interval of many months, M. Dumas 
has thought proper to emit four more volumes 
of fiction, under the above title. He does not 
deign to inform his readers how many more 
will suffice to complete this long-drawn ro- 
mance; possibly therefore it may, in course 
of time, rival a certain Chinese novel we have 
heard of, which fills forty closely printed folio 
tomes. Nothing can be more prejudicial to an 
author's reputation than this intermittent mode 
of publication, for the obvious reason, that in this 


busy world it is hopeless to attempt to carry in 
one’s head for eighteen or twenty months the 
plot of every trumpery story wherewith one 
may chance to beguile a railway journey oF 
occupy a leisure hour; the obtrusive sequel, 
consequently, thrust upon us in after life, pos- 
sesses little of the pristine interest ; we have 
forgotten the plot and have but a vague re- 
membrance of the characters. This is precisely 
the case with La Comtesse de Charny. We re- 


member long ago to have skimmed with some 
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effort through nine of the previous volumes, 
aud to have been perfectly satisfied with the 
state of things presented at their close; we can- 
not therefore but regard the 1,024 pages of 
postcript as so much vapid impertinence. 

The matter diffused over this mass of paper 
is sadly diluted, and scene after scene is com- 
posed of the feeblest possible materials, and on 
the most slender provocation. Dialogue is spun 
out with a prolixity that the most inane of 
our novel scribblers might indeed envy, while 
historic incidents that have been detailed a 
thousand times before, are here again described 
with the most provoking minuteness. On an 
average, each chapter comprises 15 pages, the 
interest of which might easily have been con- 
densed into one Many, for that matter, might 
have been altogether omitted with considerable 
advantage. 

All these defects—and they are not slight 
faults—in an old and hardened novelist may 
probably arise either from the increasing 
carelessness of the writer, from his having 
written himself out, or from his employin 
underlings to “ put in his back-grounds ot 
draperies,” and not exercising even moderate 
editorial supervision over their work when sent 
home. We have culled a few of the best pas- 
sages, but even they show but few traces of the 
Dumas of 12 or 15 years ago. 

The first describes the assembly of the 
deputies on the Ist Oct., 1791. The entire 
assembly had armed itself with determination 
against two foes :—the nobles and the priests. 


Le premier acte de la nouvelle assemblée fut d’envoyer 
une députation aux Tuileries. 

Le roi eut Yimprudence de se faire suppléer par un 
ministre. 

a Messieurs, dit celui-ci, le roi ne peut pas vous re- 
cevoir en ce moment; revenez a trois heures. 

Les députés se retirérent. 

— Eh bien? dirent les autres membres en les voyant 
rentrer sitdt. 

— Citoyens, dit un des envoyés, le roi n’est pas prét, 
et nous avons trois heures devant nous. 

— Bon! cria de sa place le cul-de-jatte Couthon, 
utilisons ces trois heures.—Je propose de supprimer le 
titre de Majesté. 

Un hourra universel répondit; le titre de Majesté fut 
supprimé par acclamation. 

— Comment appelera-t-on le pouvoir exécutif ? demanda 
alors une voix. 

-- On —, le roi des Frangais, répondit une 
antre voix. C'est un assez beau titre pour que M. Capet 
Sen contente. 

j Tous les yeux se tournrent vers l’homme qui venait 
@appeler le roi de France, M. Capet. 
_ Billot. 

— Va pour le roi des Frangais! cria-t-on ue 
unanimenrent. ’ itt 

—- Attendez, dit Couthon, il nous reste encore deux 
heures.—J’ai une proposition nouvelle a faire. 

— Faites! crigrent toutes les voix. 


— Je propose qu’a l’entrée du roi, on se léve, mais 
que, le roi une fois entré, on s’asseye et l’on se couvre. 
Il y eut, pendant un instant, un tumulte terrible: les 
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cris d’'adhésion étaient tellement violents, qu’on pouvait 
les prendre pour des cris d’opposition. 

nfin, lorsque le bruit se calma, on s’apergut que tout 
le monde était d’accord. 

La proposition fut adoptée. 

Couthon jeta les yeux sur la pendule. 

— Nous avons encore une heure, dit-il. 
troisitme proposition a faire. 

— Dites! dites! critrent toutes les vois. 

— Je propose, reprit Couthon de cette voix suave qui, 
selon l’oceasion, savait vibrer d’une fagon si terrible, je 
propose qu’il n’y ait plus de trdne pour le roi, mais un 
simple fauteuil. 

L’orateur fut interrompu par des applaudissements. 

— Attendez, attendez, dit-il en levant la main; je 
n’ai pas fini. 

_Le silence se rétablit aussitét. 

— Je om a que le fauteuil du roi soit ala gauche 
du président. 

— Prenez garde! dit une voix, c’est non-seulement 
supprimer le tréne, mais encore subordonner le roi. 

— Je propose, dit Couthon, non-seulement de suppri- 
mer le tréne, mais encore de subordonner le roi. 

Ce furent d’effroyables acclamations; il y avait tout 
le 20 Juin et tout le 10 Aoft dans ces terribles batte- 
ments de mains. 

— C'est bien, citoyens, dit Couthon; les trois heures 
sont écoulées. Je remergie le roi des Francais de nous 
avoir fait attendre: nous n’avons pas perdu notre temps 
en l’attendant. 

La députation retourna aux Tuileries. 

Cette fois, le roi la regut; mais c’était un parti pris. 

— Messie.rs, dit-il, je ne puis que dans trois jours 
me rendre & l’ Assemblée. 

Les députés se regardérent. 

— Alors, sire, dirent-ils, se sera le 4? 

— Oui, messieurs, répondit le roi, ce sera pour le 4. 

Et il leur tourna le dos. 

Le 4 Octobre, le roi fit dire qu’il était souffrant, et ne 
se rendrait & la séance que le 7. 

Cela n’empécha point que, le 4, en l’absence du roi, la 
Constitution de 1791, c’est-a-dire l’ceuvre la plus impor- 
tante de la dernitre assemblée, ne fit son entrée dans 
l’assemblée nouvelle. 

Elle était entourée et gardée par les douze députés 
les plus agés de la Constituante. 

— Bon! dit une voix, voila les douze vieillards de 
! 


lA ! 
Yorchiviste Camus la portait; il monta avec elle & 
la tribune, et, la montrant au peuple : 

— Peuple, dit-il comme un autre Moise, voila les 
tables de la loi ! 

Alors commenga la cérémonie du serment. 

Toute l’Assemblée défila, triete et froide; beaucoup 
savaient d’avance que cette constitution impuissante ne 
vivrait pas un an: on jura pour jurer, parce que c’était 
une cérémonie imposée. 

Les trois quarts de ceux qui juraient étaient décidés 
a ne pas tenir leur serment. 

Cependant, le bruit des trois décrets rendus se répan- 
dait dans Paris : 

Plus de majesté! 

Plus de tréne ! 

Un simple fauteuil 4 la gauche du président! _ 

C’était, & peu de choses prés, dire: “ Plus de roi.” 

L’argent fut le premier qui, comme toujours, eut peur, 
les fonds baissérent effroyablement ; les banquiers com- 
mengaient a craindre. 


A few weeks later in that memorable and 
fatal year, the following historic scene is sup- 
pow by M. Dumas, to have been enacted 

tween Marie Antoinette and Dumouriez. 

— Croyez-moi, madame, dit-il, je n’ai aucun intérét 
& vous tromper, j’abhorre autant que vous Yanarchie et 


J’ai une 
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les crimes; croyez-moi, j'ai de l’expérience ; je suis 
mieux posé que Votre Majesté pour juger les événe- 
ments; ce quise passe, ce n’est point une intrigue de 
M. d’Orléans, comme on vous I’a fait entendre; ce 
n'est point l’effet de la haine de M. Pitt, comme vous 
l'avez supposé ; ce n’est méme un mouvement popu- 
laire momentané ; c’est l’insurrection presque unanime 
d’une grande nation contre des abus invétérés. {1 y 
a, dans tout cela, je le sais bien, de grandes haines qui 
attisent l'incendie. Laissons de cdté les scélérats et les 
fous; n’envisageons dans la révolution gu s’accomplit 
que le roi et la nation; tout ce qui tend a les séparer 
tend a leur ruine mutuelle. Moi, madame, je suis venu 
pour travailler de tout mon pouvoir a les réunir ; aidez- 
moi, au lieu de me contre-carrer. Vous défiez-vous de 
moi? Suis-je un obstacle A vos projets contre-révolu- 
tionnaires? Dites-le moi, madame: je porte sur-le- 
champ ma démission au roi, et je vais gémir dans un 
coin sur le sort de ma patrie et sur le votre. 

— Non! non! dit la reine, restez, et excusez-moi. 

— Moi! vous excuser, madame? Oh! je vous en 
supplie, ne vous humiliez pas ainsi ! 

— Pourquoi ne me pas rvumilier? Suis-je une reine 
encore? suis-je méme encore une femme ? 

Elle alla ala fenétre, et l’ouvrit malgré le froid du 
soir; la lune argentait la cime dépouillée des arbres des 
Tuileries. 

— Tout le monde a droit 4 l’air et au soleil, n’est-ce 

? Eh bien, & moi seule le soleil et lair sont re- 
Fasés : je n’ose me mettre a la fenétre, ni du cété de la 
cour, ni du cété du jardin; avant-hier, je m’y mets du 
cdté de la cour; un cannonier de garde m’apostrophe 
d’une injure grossitre en ajoutant: “Oh! que j’aurais 
de plaisir 4 porter ta téte au bout de ma baYonnette!” 
Hier, jouvre ia fenétre du jardin; d’un cété, je vois 
un homme monté sur une chaise, lisant des horreurs 
contre nous; d’un autre, un prétre que l’on traine dans 
un bassin en l’accablant d'injures et de coups ; et, pen- 
dant ce temps-la, comme ci ses scdnes étaient dans le 
cours ordinaire des choses, des gens qui, sans s’en pré- 
occuper, jouent au ballon, ou se proménent tranquille- 
ment..... Quel temps, monsieur! quel séjour! quel 


peuple! Et vous voulez que je me croie encore une 
reine, que je me croie encore une femme ? 

Et la reine se jeta sur un canapé en cachant sa téte 
dans ses mains. 

Dumouriez mit un genou en terre, pris respectueuse- 
ment le bas de sa robe, et le baisa. 

— Madame, dit-il, du moment ou je me charge de 
soutenir la lutte, vous redeviendrez la femme heureuse, 
vous redeviendrez la reine puissante, ouj’y laisserai ma vie! 

Et, se relevant, il salua la reine, et sortit précipitam- 


ment. 

La reine le regarda s’éloigner d’un re désespéré. 

— La reine puissante? répéta-t-elle. Peut-étre, 
— a ton épée, est-ce encore possible; mais, la femme 

eureuse, jamais! jamais! jamais ! 

Et elle laissa tomber sa téte entre les coussins du 
canapé en murmurant un nom qui, chaque jour, lui 
devenait plus cher et pius douloureux: le nom de 
Charny! 


It seems strange, that the French writers of 
the present day can scarcely find any topic 
sufficiently exciting to work upon the feelings 
of the public, without recurring incessantly to 
the horrors of the first Revolution. In these 
volumes there is hardly a . elaborated 
with any degree of care, that does not pall upon 
us from this course. 

It is not difficult to perceive the object of the 
writer in dwelling upon atrocities such as 
are here revived, but we must express our un- 
qualified disapproval of the motives that we 
suspect have animated him on this occasion, 
and sincerely recommend him to let La Comtesse 
de Charny terminate with the last volume pub- 
lished. It is not a work calculated either to 
enhance his reputation or to increase the fortune 
of his publisher. 





Catherine Blum. Par ALEXANDRE Dumas. 2 Vols. 


Tus is one of those little domestic tales where- 
with Dumas sometimes recreates himself. It 
is a story of a forest keeper of Villers-Cot- 
teréts who has a foolish wife with an uncon- 
querable tongue, and a son who is a very good 
young man, and a niece who has returned to 
the forest an untarnished angel after a long 
residence in Paris. 

Of course, the son and the niece are the hero 
and heroine of the tale. But there isarival. Rich 
and young,—with Parisian ideas in his head— 
Louis Chollet, known as le Parisien at Villers- 
Cotteréts, forms designs upon Catherine. A ma- 
lignant individual, named Mathieu, a vagabond 
who occasionally varies his indolent forest life 
by a short turn of domestic servitude, and who 
is half Caliban half Iago,—this Mathieu per- 
suades Bernard that Catherine is about tc fly 
with Louis Chollet, informs Catherine that 
Bernard expects her, and tells Louis Chollet 
that Catherine has consented to meet him. 


Having then brought them all to the same 
spot at night-fall, Mathieu naturally expects 
that Bernard will kill Chollet, and that he. 
Mathieu, will have an opportunity of plundering 
the body. Bernard, however, resists the tempt- 
ation, throws down his rifle, and rushes away. 
Mathieu is obliged to fire the shot himself. 
The principal interest of the story lies in the 
skill wherewith Frangois the forester by traces, 
which none but a forester or an Indian could 
track, obtains evidence that relieves Bernard 
from apparently certain conviction of the crime 
of murder and robbery, and brings the act home 
to Mathieu. 

This is a nice innocent little story, and it is 
followed by a shorter account of an elephant 
hunt, which is like all Dumas’ sporting stories, 
stupid and vapouring. It ends: “ Ma foi! 
dis-je, que chacun en fasse autant, trois ele- 
phants en quatre coups, c’est joli! ” 
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Instructions et Conseils aua Filles Domestiques et 2 tous les Domestiques en général. Par 


l’Abbé C. J. Busson. 


Gaume: Paris. 


Vies des Saintce Servantes, suivies de Réflexions Pratiques. Par Abbé d’Evertanar. Nimes, 


Tue days are past when the lord of a household 
looked upon his “ valetaille” as a component 
part of his establishment, making up with his 
stud, or his kennel, an apparatus contrived and 
put together for his use, amusement, and conve- 
nience—at the disposal of his caprice—dependent 
upon his will—and subject to his influence. 

If this condition of the social relationship 
between master and servant, however, presented 
a certain amount of evil, there is no doubt that 
at the same time it was not without its conco- 
mitant advantages: and if those who served bad 
masters were exposed to the ill effects of harsh 
usage, want of good advice, or evil example; 
on the other hand, those whose lot fell on a 
better soil, enjoyed and reciprocated an amount 
of attachment and fidelity which we look for in 
vain in our present domestic relationships. 

But, nous avous changé tout cela, young ser- 
vants are now “raised” on a different principle 
—albeit with all our contempt for the customs 
of former generations—a principle which we 
are forced to confess does not answer ;—for there 
is hardly a ménage of the 19th century which 
is not ready to testify against the results of 
modern domestic education. 

To so great a height has this evil grown of 
late years, that we now see resolute attempts 
being made to check the growing mischief, and 
middle-class training schools offering sound and 
useful teaching at a moderate rate, are scattered 
about England with a determination at improve- 
ment which seems to promise a successful issue. 

Our neighbours on the other side the Channel 
are not likely to be behind us in so important a 
step—we say important, for after all, the cha- 
racter, habits, principles, and general moral 
condition of the domestic classes affects us all, 
more perhaps than we are inclined to imagine— 
and we could mention a considerable number of 
“uvres domestiques,” which are working their 
way silently, but effectively, in Paris and the 
provinces. One of these, especially, at Nimes, 
under the direction of M. I’ Abbé d’Everiange, 
affording protection, advice, and instruction, to 
young female servants unprovided with situa- 


tions, would seem to be a valuable institution, 
and we have no difficulty in believing that it 
has been the means of saving many persons so 
placed, not only from the dangers of bad com- 
pany, but from a downward course of vice and 
ruin. 

The little work published by this ecclesiastic 
for the instruction of the class to which he 
addresses himself, is in every way calculated to 
tell upon them. It is written in an easy, fami- 
liar style, and is rendered attractive to those 
who might be repelled by mere dry advice, by 
the way in which it is arranged, each practical 
lecture being preceded by an illustratory history 


of one occupying the same sphere as themselves. 


M. l’Abbé Busson’s work, at the head of this 


notice, is of the same description—his advice is 
not only excellent, but it is evident he has his 


subject at heart, and he enters into its details 
with most paternal and patient interest; his 
mode of address is irresistibly winning, and it 
is scarcely possible such counsels as he offers 
could, if read with any degree of attention, fail 
in producing a very beneficial effect. Each rela- 


tive duty is pointed out, explained, and com- 


mented on with a lucidity which admits of no 


misapprehension, the right course is indicated, 
and the wrong deprecated, with a gentle and 
yet uncompromising firmness. 


Masters and servants may equally profit by 


l’Abbé Busson’s instructions, and there is no 
doubt that a very different feeling to that at 
present existing would very soon be recognised 
on either side, could this little work be intro- 
duced into our fire-side library. 


We therefore hear with pleasure that English 


translations of these works are in progress, 
whereby the very excellent advice they contain 


will circulate among the serving-classes in this 


country, affording them not only a distinct 
appreciation of their duties but suggesting the 


best motives for discharging them. 

L’ Abbé Busson is the author of several works 
one of which upon “ Les Rapports des Domes- 
tiques et des Maitres” met with great approba- 
tion from the Académie de Besancon in 1844. 





Les Catacombes de Paris. 


A vocauity fraught with so much mysterious 
awe as are the dark and long since unexplored 
corridors which undermine the streets of Paris, 
can scarce be mentioned without calling up 
feelings of eager interest as to all that may 
those tortuous and gloomy passages. 


Par Ext Bertaet. 


The enquiring reader who dips into these 
pages will find ample information concerning 
these subterranean streets, which maintain their 
unbroken silence and sullen stillness, though in 
such close proximity to the sunshine, bustle, 
and activity of the — and busy capital 

Q 
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which masks them—too full, as it were, of life 
and occupation even to heed their existence, 
much less to dread their aa Bye 

It was to be expected especially at ore 
the period at which our story is fixed, that fancy 
and superstition should take advantage of so 
fertile an opportunity, should people these gal- 
leried crypts with phantom beings, such as are 
sup to lurk in hidden and unfrequented 
recesses. 

We make no doubt, therefore, that our author 
has substantial foundation for the exciting ru- 
mours which he puts into the mouths of his 
dramatis persone, and we by no means refuse 
our sympathy to the two adventurous heroes, 
Lussan and Chavigny, who make a midnight 
descent into these lugubres caveaux to explore 
their extent, examine their construction, and 
elicit the existence and nature of their supposed 
denizens. The labyrinthine corridors which 
bewilder them—the obstacles which every now 
and then oppose their progress—whether in 
the shape of dripping lakes, fathomless depths, 
mazy avenues, or heaps of décombres—the alarms 
which seem calculated to deter them, and the 
perils to which they are exposed, are recounted 
with a degree of entrainement and vigour which 
gradually work up the interest of the reader, 
and bring the scene of intricacy and terror 
before him in the most vivid colors. 

The plot of the story which introduces these 
descriptions is somewhat flimsy and common- 
place. Never was a novel yet without a pair 
of true lovers whose course—the cause we allow 
is sometimes varied—did not run smooth.— 
Here, however, it is the old, old story—the 
young lady’s papa and mamma who happen to 
be vulgar parvenus are not satisfied with the 
young gentleman’s quarterings, and have fixed 
their eyes upou a young Duke, who has, more- 
over, promised to obtain from his Majesty Louis 
XV. titres de noblesse for his future parents in 
law. Surrounded as was Louis le Bien-Aimé by 
a bevy of favorites of all descriptions, and cer- 


tainly not of above the average moral rectitude 
of the day, this monstrous bribe was a favour 
readily obtainable through some of the various 
channels by which the luxurious ——- was 
a , especially as a patent of nobilit 
‘an him nothi werd than Lyre of the na 
and doubtless his Majesty had his own reasons 
for not refusing what he was asked to grant. 

Mons. Berthet takes occasion to give his 
readers an insight into the economy of this 
most licentious court, and Mons. Philippe de 
Lussan, his hero, is very clear in his predictions 
of the awful retribution hanging over the devoted 
heads of the overbearing and profligate aristo- 
cracy. In addition to a band of faur mon- 
noyeurs, our two adventurous knights fall upon 
an assembly of one of those secret societies 
which were roused into existence by the vices 
of the times, and being led by the voices of the 
chorus, and the gleaming of lights through 
chinks in the masonry, they hear words and 
see sights which no man can know and live 
except under so awful an oath of secresy, that 
it makes M. Chavigny (who, by-the-bye, is of 
the genus abbé musqué) feel his hair stand on 
end as he recites it. However, there is no 
alternative, and M. de Chavigny is not the 
man to part very readily with his life. 

There is, perhaps, a little too evident imi- 
tation of “‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” We can 
almost fancy ourselves able to trace all Victor 
Hugo’s characters in a modified form—Therese 
may pass for Esmeralda diluted, Chavigni ap- 
pears the substitute for Claude Frollo, only he 
is a far more harmless individual, and Philippe 
is a decided improvement on the ignoble and 
heartless Phébus. The ragged-headed and red- 
haired monster of the catacombs, is, however, 
decidedly too near a relation of Quasimodo, ard 
the catacombs, themselves, are invested with as 
much romance and awe as the venerable cathe- 
dral-pile, around which hover the beings of 
Victor Hugo’s creation. 
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Ein Sommer in London. 


Ir is not more than seven years ago that a party 
of ladies and gentlemen belonging to the 
higher and most intelligent portion of the 
German aristocracy, asked us, with great com- 
misseration, if we were not highly gratified at 
seeing the sun, since the air in England was so 
thick that we never saw the sky, and the few 
rays of sun that struggled on the brightest day in 
summer to pierce the dense atmosphere gave 
us but a very imperfect idea of a proper sun- 
shine. Oh! it is no use denying it, they cried 
with one accord, we know better. Do not 
Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, and Bulwer, all say 
so? What do youlive upon ? was the next en- 
quiry, as if they expected a cannibal’s reply. 
You have no Eier und Milch-speisen, (delicacies 
made of eggs and milk) for Herr says in 
his book upon London and the English, that the 
largest and richest families never allow the maid 
who creeps half asleep up the area steps at 8 
o'clock in the morning to take in, for the whole 
day’s provision, more than a gill of milk. This 
they firmly believed, and persisted in their 
belief in spite of all our assertions to the con- 
trary, and probably would have remained in 
ignorance until this day, had not railroads, 
steamboats, and cheap fares—the revolutions of 
1849, the exhibition of 1851, brought them to 
our shores, 

Besides which they have had the advantage of 
reading Dr. Schlesinger’s admirable “Wand- 
erings in and about London,” to which Fontane’s 
“Summer in London” forms an extraordinary 
and disagreeable contrast, for inasmuch as Dr. 





Von TuEapor Fontane. 


1854. 


Schlesinger was master of his subject, and drew a 
faithful likeness of London and its inhabitants, 
Theador Fontane has misconceived and falsely 
drawn almost every line of his sketch. He ap- 
pears to have taken his impressions of England 
and the English, from a certain low public 
house in Long Acre, which he used to frequent, 
and which is the resort of the inferior class of 
German refugees, Upon this house, and the 
nightly orgies that take place in it, the author 
bestows a great portion of his book. Theador 
Fontane is a verdant German poet; it is there- 
fore quite in character, that he should make his 
studies among the low and unrestrained, but 
that he should see England and the English 
through such a medium, and paint his picture 
accordingly, is preposterous in the extreme. 

For some time the author lived near Mr. 
Dickens’ residence, in Tavistock Square. He 
was highly delighted with the neighbourhoo?, 
for he assures us that the ladies came ont upon 
the balconies in crowds, doubtless for the 
pleasure of seeing him. 

‘Lhe cool evening breezes blowing from Mr. 
Dickens’ garden, perhaps inspired him with a 
wish to inhale a portion of the spirit of the 
English genius, but as far as we are able tu judge 
from his “ Summer in London,” no propitious 
deity has listened to his prayer. 

If this be the German type of a true gentle- 
man, we cannot wonder at the angry and 
incessant war they wage with the Englishman’s 
sense of this much abused individual, “a true 
gentleman.” 


Dessau. 





Friédrich der Grosse und Seine Geschwister. Historischer Roman. By L. Murpacu. 


Berlin. 


Tuat a voice should rise from the heart of 
Germany in the present time to extol the 
manly virtues and heroic doings of Frederick 
the Great, sounds to us like a reproach to the 
present ever vacillating King of Prussia. It 
Would be difficult to find two men whose natures 
and whose actions throughout life have been 
so dissimilar. On the same throne, governing 
the same hearts and heads—yet how differently 
must posterity speak of those two men. Upon 
the former she has bestowed the title of “Great,” 
but what title wll she bestow upon the latter ? 


1855. 


It does not appear to us that the author of 
these volumes intended by this narrative to 
draw any comparison between the present King 
of Prussia and his Hero; nevertheless, we are 
constantly struck with the dissimilitude of the 
two men as they are involuntarily forced into 
comparison. ‘The object of the authoress is 
simply to write a romance, founded on his- 
torical facts and persons of the Court of Fred- 
erick the Great, and although there is not an 
individual in the book that we have not met 
with over and over again, in the most varied 
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costumes and situations imaginable, we cannot 
but congratulate the authoress upon her suc- 
cessful endeavour to give an air of originality 
to this hacknied subject. The characters are 
all historical and are well calculated to awaken 
and sustain the interest they are intended to 
occasion. The authoress has so well learnt 
her art, that she at once leads us to the scene 
of Prince Henry’s amour with Madame Louise 
von Kleist, with whom Henry is most passion- 
ately and devoutly in love. Madame Kleist is 
an ambitious coquette, and her great object is 
to induce Henry to marry her. Just as she 
is on the point of accomplishing her design, 
the King becomes acquainted with his brother's 
folly and resolves to frustrate Madame’s plans, 
The scene of his first operations for this end 
is at a masked ball, where Madame Kleist in- 
tends to make a great figure and to crown with 
success all her designs upon Henry. No one 
but Henry and his treacherous confidant Poll- 
nitz know the costume in which Louise von 
Kleist will appear, consequently Péllnitz ac- 
companies the King. They are no sooner in 
the ball room than Péllnitz discovers Madame 
Kleist. He makes himself known to her and 
informs her that his companion (the King in 
disguise) is Henry whom she is seeking. The 
King offers his arm to her, and they both 
silently follow Péllnitz, who conducts them 
to an elegant little saloon apart from the clam- 
our and noisy mirth of the uerade. As 
soon as they are secure from all intrusion and 
Péllnitz has disappeared to keep watch outside 
the door, the King throws off his mask, and 
to the extreme astonishment and horror of 
Madame von Kleist instead of Henry she be- 
holds his brother the King. 


“ The King!” exclaimed Madame, drawing herself 
back iu alarm. 

The King opened his large eyes and gazed steadfast! 
upon her. “Ok! Madame, don’t play at mamas 
with me. Would you you were not aware I 
was the King?” he said suspiciously. ‘ Come, now,” 
said the King, “ let us sit down chat a little ; you 
know well I detest noisy festivity, and love to retire to 
a corner with a pleasant companion, where I can be 
unobserved and unheard. Now let us talk—you begin.” 

“Of what does your Majesty please that I should 
speak,” said Louise, who was fully convinced that the 

ing had very different motives for this extraordinary 
conduct than mere pleasure of her company. 

“ Let us »” said the King, ‘on that subject 
which lies nearest the heart of every one. Let us speak 
of your success and prospects in the world, You sigh; 
have you then paid tribute to the fortunes of the past ?” 
_ “Oh, your Majesty !” exclaimed Madame von Kleist, 
“an untiappy marriage is the hardest tribute one can 

y, and not your Majesty been graciously pleased 

loosen the bonds of my slavery I 
paying tribute ” 

“Ah, surely,” said the King, “you have been 
divorced ! When do you think of marrying again?” 

Madame Kleist started and looked. at the King. 


now be 


“ Why,” said she, falteringly, “does your Majesty ask 
Pn me te gly your Majesty 
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“That you will marry again,’’ said the King, “no 
one for a moment doubts. It is but natural to suppose 
that so beautiful and charming a woman as you are is 
constantl ht for in marriage; and for my part [ 
cannot advise that you should shut yourself up in selfish 
singleness. No; it is my sincere wish that you should 
marry. You must set my brother a good example, and 
I will tell him myself that marriage, after all, is not 
such a serious thing as he takes it to be. Has not 
Madame Kleist been bold enough to marry twice, 
and you, a man, have not had the courage to put the 
question even once? These words, I trust, will rouse 
him to some manly courage, and we shall see their 
fruits in an honourable and a noble marriage, which I 
desire, not only for his happiness, but for the glory and 
interest of our house.” 

“TI must doubt,” said Louise, in a subdued voice, 

“that such an example from an insignificant person 
like myself, would serve other than to deter the Prince 
from such an inclination.” 
1 “On the contrary, Madame, I am sure the Prince 
esteems and admires you too much not to be influenced 
and convinced by such an example. Marry he must; 
and I am determined he shall. I do not like this 
extraordinary and unbecoming intention he has of 
rendering his mistress an honest woman by marrying 
her with the left hand, in defiance of the world, his 
name, his rank, and his God. What is the position of 
a woman who ie married with the left hand? A privi- 
led mistress, that is all. The vow which they 
make at the altar does not even secure her the assur- 
ance that her husband wiil not form a legitimate alli- 
ance the next day. Should this be the case, what then 
is left to this woman of the left-hand? The law has 
certainly given her a name, but what is that? The 
law will not protect her. The world affords her only 
the heartless curiosity of the low, and the contempt of 
the high; and should fate bestow offspring on this 
marriage, they will come to curse the mother that gave 
them a disputed station and a doubtful name.’’ 

“Oh! your Majesty paints a friyhtful picture,” cried 
Louise, overcome. 

“IT do this,” said the King, “ because I wish to im- 
press upon you who have known my brother so long and 
so well, the necessity for you to endeavour, with timely 
and virtuous advice, to save him from this scandalous 
folly he is about to commit. I hear, from the best 
authority, that he is so determined upon this illegal 
marriage that he will defy my will and the will of 
every one else. I am not acquainted with the lady's 
name, at present; I could learn it at any moment, and 
she may =f upon it, if I once take the trouble to 
interfere with her, she will get no grace from me. I 
pray you tell him, from me, that I will never counten- 
ance such a marriage; that I shall ever regard such a 
woman as his mistress, and will pardon it as little in 
him as in the commonest soldier in my army; * that 
the children of this union shall be deprived of their 
parents as the children of my soldiers, and shall, like 
them, be sent to the orphan asylum at Potsdam, and 
that my peculiar care shall be that every family of my 
court shall close their doors against his mistress, 
every grade of society shall point and scoff at her.” 

“ Your Majesty is very severe and stern towards the 
Prince,” said Louise, whom the King’s words had 
stung to the quick, and left her no farther doubt of his 
meaning. 

“ No, indeed,” said the King. ‘Ihave no wish to 
be cruel or severe towards my brother, I only regard 
the affair with the eye of a king who has not only the 
welfare and honor of his family at heart, but likewise 
that of his people. I cannot bear that my brother 





* F rederick the Great could not endure that any 
one in his army should marry. 
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Id set m le the shameful example of bringin, 
Schinete Shfidren into the world, but that he should 
strive with me for the maintenance of order and the 
social welfare of our country. I wish my brother to 
marry in his own station, and add wealth and honour 
to our house.” i 

« Poor Prince,” sighed Louise, “ yom Majesty simply 
wishes that his heart be a lump of gold, that may be 
coined into pence for the mass.” . : 

“You have cumpassion for the Prince,” said the 
King, laughing heartily. ‘Come, now, let us again 
have a little chat about yourself. I am sure you intend 
to marry, Do you think I cannot name the happy 

. egroom ? ” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Louise, laughing, “ then your 
Majesty would be better informed on the subject than 
Lam, for I could not name him. I do not think, more- 
over, that it would be an easy matter to find a husband 
for the divorced wife of Herr von Kleist: it is eas 
enough to find gallants to pay their court, but husban 
are not so plentiful.” 

“Yet a husband we must have. Let us reflect a 
little. Let us take a review of our gallant courtiers, 
we shall surely find a marrying man amongst them.”’ 

Lonise looked searchingly in the King’s face. 

“Well,” said the King, after a moment’s pause, 
“have you found one ?” 

Madame Gleist sighed, and a tear stole down her 
cheek, for in that moment she bade adieu to the most 
cherished and most ambitious wish of her life. ‘ Yes,” 
said she, at length, “I believe I have found a husband 
among the courtiers, one whom I have encouraged, one 
who loves me with a deep and tender love, one who 
has put his life, his fortune, his hand, all at my disposal.” 

“ He is of noble blood, is he not?” 

“Yes, Sire!” 

“ Military ?*’ 

“Yes, Sire, and wears a captain's epaulettes: your 
Majesty will observe I describe minutely.’ 

“TI will make this gallant captain rm when he 
has won this battle of love. His King’s blessing shall 
not fail him.” 

* a will the betrothal be celebrated, your 

Ae 


“ That depends entirely upon my will. Let us say 
in eight days, You will see Tom anxious to hasten this 
happy union—for happy it must be, when the beautiful, 
the charming, and clever Madame Gleist is the bride. 
In eight days then you will be betrothed, and in order 
that the occasion may be the more brilliant, we will 
invite Prince Henry to be present. Of course, you will 
give him to understand, that he is to follow the good 
example you set him, and get married; and more, to 
perfect this laudable work, you must tell him, in un- 
mistakeable words, that love, and love only, has guided 
you to this step. This you must tell him, with an 
unclouded brow and a laughing mouth.” 

“Sire!” exclaimed Madame Gleist, whose vanity 
and dignity were wounded almost to desparation. “ Sire, 
this is too much for me; is it not enough that I tear 
A at heart out, but must also give a death-blow to 

enry?” 

. The King’s eyes flashed with anger, but he suppressed 

indignation. ‘Death-blow!” repeated the King. 
“ You speak of men’s hearts, Madame, as if the pric 
of a pin would make them bleed. You, Madame, who 
understand the affairs of the heart so well, ought to 
know that the tomb of one love is always the cradle of 
another, Be reasonable, Madame, and do as I require 
In eight days you will be affianced, and you will 
ave the goodness to inform Henry, with your own lips, 
of the happy event.” 
uy Oh, Sire!” cried Louise, falling on her knees, 
have more compassion on me; be not so cruel. 
Harden not your heart against me; God knows how 
willingly I would sacrifice everything I possess for the 
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sake of my king. Oh! do not ask that which is beyond 
human strength. It is too much; for your Majesty 
desires that I should not only induce the Prince to 
resign me, but that he should hate and despise me 
henceforward. This I cannot do, my heart would 
break; for your Majesty must be aware I am she 
whom the Prince loves, and whom he, in an hour of . 
weakness, thought to make his wife I am she whom 
he adores. I am the wife of his choice, though I can 
never be the wife of his station, He will find in my 
heart a paradise of pure love and devotion. Oh, Sire! 
for such a wife your brother would degrade himself, 
but he would be a happy man, and I ask the King if 
this is not the best and most desirable of all things. I 
ask the King if he has been happy or contented 
since he crushed the softer feelings of his own heart, 
and threw love, as a tattered banner, at the feet of his 
throne? and it is thus you would have your brother 
act? Sire! I bow myself to your will, if it be your 
wish that I bind myself in a loveless marriage be it so. 
I may perhaps break my heart, but what does that 
matter, it is a bauble in the hands of your Majesty ; 
you may, perhaps, sport with it till you break it, but 
you shall never slander or debase it. The Prince may 
cease to love me, but he shall not cease to respect me; 
he shall not, in thinking of me henceforward, despise 
me as a heartless, frivolous coquette. Now, Sire, I 
have said that which my heart was too full to conceal, 
and your Majesty may condemn me, persecute me, if it 
80 please you.” 

As she concluded, Louise fell prostrate at his feet, 
sobbing bitterly. A pause ensued—a long and painful 
pause, in which the King struggled to suppress his 
anger, and Louise, with her hands crossed convulsively 
over her bosom, and the big tears gushing fast and 
heavily down her pale cheeks, silently and beseechingly 
aner upwards towards the King. Merry peals of 
aughter rang through the ball-room, and a sudden 
burst of dance-music roused the King from his angry 
reverie, 

‘So, Madame, you will not comply with my request?” 
said the King, sarcastically. 

“ It is beyond my power,” sobbed Louise, raising her 
hands in supplication. 

“ You will not,” said the King, growing more indig- 
nant, “ that is, the vanity and coqu of your heart 
will not resign the Prince. You will give your hand to 
another, but you will reserve to yourself the privilege 
of sporting with the Prince’s passion. Of course, he 
must, in future, regard you as an angelic martyr—a 
deity, who has suffered and bled for him. Oh, uo, 
Madame! this will not suit me—this would widen the 
breach that already exists between me and my brother. 
You say he must ay aes you. Now, Madame, tell me, 
what have you ever done to deserve respect? You have 
been an ungrateful, undutiful daughter—you have 
brought disgrace and sorrow upon your parents, by a 

alous elopement with the gardener, and in order 
to save you in from the consequences of this base 
step, we married you to a young, amiable, and honor- 
able man. How have you requited us? You have 
been as undutiful a wife as you were an undatiful 
daughter. You had no forbearance, no toleration for 
your husband’s foibles. If, indeed, your heart be such 
‘a paradise of pure love and devotion,’ you might have 
opened it (at least once) to him. That same ‘ paradise 
of pure love and devotion’ has inflicted unspeakable 
misery upen that poor man, and when human nature 
could bear it no longer, he sought refuge in dissipation 
and drunkenness, ou—i of reclaiming him 
—abandoned him, and went about preeee be itiful 
story of your fancied wrongs. Again, we she you, 
and granted you a divorce. You have been an undu- 
tiful mother—you have made your child an orphan— 
you have clouded her young soul with your domestic 
Gaus pen have taught her to despise her parents, and 
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after all this, you would have my brother worship you 
as an angel of light and a paragon of virtue. No, 
Madame! You will find yourself mistaken. I will 
open his eyes to the history of our little Louise von 
Schwerin. We shall just see how he will relish the 
story of the gardener Fritz Wendd.” 


This threat has the desired effect with Mde. 
Gleist. She consents to do everything the 
King requires of her; consequently Henry is 
put under arrest until the expiration of the 
eight days, when Louise is betrothed to a 
lieutenant, whom the King has promoted to the 
rank of major for the occasion. Louise obtained 
a large sum of money from the King, and so 
the affairs progress. At the end of eight days 
the Prince gets released, and starts at once for 
the Court of his mother, the dowager Queen 
Sophie Dorothea. Louise is one of the ladies- 
in-waiting at this Court, so Henry expects to 
see her. In order to keep Louise steadfast to 
her engagement, the King goes with Henry, 
and watches every look and act of Louise, who 
is kept in submission by a single word—* Tax 
Garpeyer.” We should like much to give the 
interview wherein Louise acquaints the Prince 
with her betrothal and speedy marriage with 
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the major, and her pretended love for her in- 
tended, and her indifference to every other man; 
but our space will not allow. It is most power- 
fully and graphically written, and cannot fail to 
leave a lasting and pleasing impression upon 
all who admire a writer who excels in descrip- 
tive powers. This the authoress unquestionably 
does. 

The well-known and unhappy passion of the 
Princess Amalie for Baron von Trenk, his 
arrest and imprisonment, are here produced 
with a freshness and pathos that does great 
credit to the writer. 

The book contains many laughable anecdotes 
of Frederick the Great. His journey to Hol- 
land by the stage-coach; his rencontre with 
the stubborn post-master, who would not allow 
him to proceed with the coach, because he has 
not his passport at hand ; the insult he received 
from the old Jew, whose pictures he wished to 
see; and, last though not least of these, the 
scene with the thrifty hostess of a Dutch inn, 
who would not allow him to enter the sitting- 
room before taking off his shoes, render this 
novel very amusing, and raise it above the 
level of mere ordinary fiction. 





Goéthe und Werther. Herausgegeben von A. Kestyer. Cottascher Verlag. London: Nutt, Strand. 


TueEreE must be an end of all things. This we 
know, and we suspect the time is not far distant 
when the Goethe worshippers will have ex- 
hausted every source of comment on their idol, 
tangible or imaginable, that lies within the 
reach of human power. If this were not the 
case, (at least we will in charity hope so), such 
contemptible twaddle upon Goethe could never 
find its way to the press, much less would it be 
bought and read. A Goethe famine then may 
be expected, and we already fancy we see his 
hungry commentators delving the sacred bones 
from his grave to discourse upon them. 

The book now before us “‘ Goethe und Wer- 
ther,” is a collection of letters written by 
Goethe to Kestner, Lotte, and Hans, and vice 
versa. In themselves they are valueless, but they 
occasionally refer to that beautiful romance, 
“ The Sorrows of Werther,” and to Lotte whom 
Goethe made notorious by his unaccountable 
passion for her; besides this circumstance, we 
see not why this book should have been pub- 
lished, unless, indeed, it be for the glorification 
of Kestner, who was the fourth son of Lotte 
and state councillor to the King of Hanover. 

They certainly are not to be compared with 
Goethe’s correspondence with the Countess Stol- 
berg, or even with that between him and La- 
vater. They may, nevertheless, afford inform- 
ation, and perhaps interest tosome. The letters 


which are addressed to Lotte’s youthful brothers 
have been compared to those written by Luther 
to his son. We, however, do not see the simili- 
tude. A short time since a little book appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Goethe’s Opinions on Man- 
kind,” &e., &e., compiled and written by Otto 
Wenckstern.* 

In this book Goethe passes his judgment 
upon mankind most freely, and does not at all 
spare his fellow-countrymen. We will end our 
notice of this book by giving the opinions of one 
of his own countrymen upon him, the same 
being Kestner, Goethe’s loving and admiring 
friend. He says: 


Goethe is a man of parts. He is a genius, a remark- 
able character. He possesses a lively fancy, and loves 
to speak in parables. Goethe himself used to say he 
could not in plain language, but he hoped he 
should be able to express himself plainly when older. 
He is violent in all his affections, but sometimes has great 
command of himself. He is fond of children, and takes 
great pleasure in conversing with them. He is peculiar, 
and at times has something ev-n disagreeable in his 
manner. Nevertheless, children and women like him 
exceedingly. His opinions are not what you call ortho- 
dox. He never goes to church, and never takes the sa- 
crament, “for this,” he says, “‘ I am not liar enough.” 
His character is that of a true gentleman. Knowing no 
prejudices, he just acts according to his own mind, with- 
out regard to the approval of others, or the laws of custom, 
or the fashion of society, 





* Published by John Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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RETROSPECT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Ir was stated at the recent meeting of the 
Literary Fund, that the emoluments of British 
authors, and the receipts from English works, 
never were so low as they are at this moment, 
and that the officers of that corporation were 
never so pressed by urgent applications for 
relief. It is quite natural that this should be 
so. We used to hear the same sad story of 
distress among the hand-loom weavers. Ever 
and anon some particular branch of industry 
decaysand becomes unprofitable. The hand-loom 
weaver could not compete with the steam engine, 
and the whole race starved off. The book- 
sellers’ hack is no longer wanted. His utility 
has been superseded by the International Copy- 
right Act. The publishers can now range over 
the literature of Europe, buy the right of trans- 
lation for a trifle, and get the translation done, 
tant bien que mal, at a wage of sixpence an 
hour. The five hundred industrious book- 
makers, who managed just to exist upon what 
was thrown to them by the publishers, are 
become useless. ‘The poor creatures are press- 
ing upon the Literary Fund and the Insolvent 
a, Court. 

e individual suffering is to be deplored, 
and so far as is sestiehia’ te be alleviated, but 
the general fact is by no means to be regretted. 
It is the fashion now, when everything goes 
Wwrong—when the wealth, the young blood, the 
honor, the influence, the prestige of the country 
ie disappearing—to say that it is not any indi- 
Vidual’s fault. It is not Admiral Boxer, nor 
Lord Raglan, nor Mr. Filder, nor Captain Chris- 
tie, nor Mr. Murray, nor Mr. Cookesley--it is the 


system only that is in fault. Plain people may 
say, and they do say, that if Admiral Boxer 
had been recalled, if Lord Raglan had been 
superseded, if Mr. Filder had been hanged, if 
Capt. Christie had been brought to a court- 
martial and shot, and if Murray and Cookesley 
had been tied up to the triangle and flogged, 
the system would have died of the shock, and 
England and her army would be strong and 
hale. But such proceedings would have been 
very irregular, and it is much better that, like 
Toinette in the “Malade Imaginaire,” Mr. 
Roebuck should hold a consultation upon the 
patient, after death, than that irregular reme- 
dies should have prevented his decease. 

So with our literary as with our military 
system. If our literary commissariat could be 
made available for the public and the authors, 
it might be better; but as this would be very 
irregular, it is better that the present generation 
of authors should die off, and that no new re- 
cruits should take their places. Authorship is 
not, in England, a profession by which a man 
can exist comfortably and honestly. 

This becomes quite evident, if we examine 
the list of our men of letters. 

In the very first class we find Macaulay, 
Hallam, Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, Major 
General Napier, Lord John Russell, Lord Ma- 
hon, Archbishop Whately, and, if you please, 
we will add Sir Archibald Alison. 

Not one of these men have lived by literature, 
Mr. Hallam has enjoyed a good place all his 
life-time, Macaulay had the best place in the 
gift of the British government, and wisely made 
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a fortune from it; Alison would never have 
found vent for his voluminous nonsense had he 
not been in receipt of £1,400 a-year from a 
place; Napier has army pay and a governor's 
salary ; Brougham and Campbell have lived 
by law and politics ; Russell and Mahon were 
men born to wealth and rank. 


Let each and all of these men ask themselves 
what would have been their position had they 
been compelled to live upon the sums received 
by them from their publishers. 


Take the second rank, Bulwer, Disraeli, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Sir Henry Ellis, Palsgrave, 
Gleig, McOulloch, Whewell, Brewster, Owen, 
and the few others who might be bracketted 
with them. All except Thackeray and Dickens 
are men of fortune or placemen, or have fellow- 
ships or professorships. Even the two chiefs 
of the most remunerative branch of authorship 
cannot stand the brain-strain required to hold 
a position of moderate comfort. Dickens has 
become a journalist ; Thackeray is a lecturer. 
They are both compelled to seek some position 
where no middleman publisher sifts the proceeds 
of their toil. 


If this be the case with the magnates of lite- 
rature, what wonder that the placeless and pro- 
fessionless ruck of authors work in wretched- 
ness, and die of leanness ? 

There is no more occasion for this than there 
is for shoes and boots making voyages, like 
butts of Madeira, or for hay floating about in 
the sea, or for rations being shut up because 
certificates are signed an inch too high, while 
men are bare-foot and fainting with hunger, 
and while cavalry horses and beasts of burden 
are being fitted by death to form a pestilence. 
The simple reason is that the money which the 
public pays for books is made to sustain three 
callings, those of the publisher, the bookseller, 
and the author—that of these three, the two 
latter are essential, and the first unnecessary— 
that the first absorbs the lion’s share, the second 
takes the jackal’s, and the third succeeds to a 
residuum, which a pitying Providence has created 
no beast so miserable, as to rely on for its sus- 
tenance. 

British literature, therefore, is come to consist 
of an occasional contribution from the learned 
leisure of the highly born and highly placed ; a 
rare appearance of a tear-steeped and hunger- 
| me manuscript, the labour of some striving, 

ting martyr; floating shilling-traps upon 
the topic of the hour, and translations of the 
works of foreign writers. 

Of these, this quarter presents examples of 
each class. 

Beginning with History—we find Thierry’s 
work on the “Tiers Etats” of France, published 


in an English dress, and we duly notice it here- 
after. 

The “ History of the two Tartar Conquerors 
of China” is translated from the French by the 
Earl of Ellesmere, and published by the Hak- 
luyt Society. The “Chinese Empire” is a 
translation by an anonymous translator of M. 
Hue’s sequel to the two volumes of Jesuit 
travels which created so great a sensation some 
years since, and although bearing a sort of his- 
toric title is in fact but a lively book of travels. 
The official horror of the Mandarins, when M. 
Hue put on a red sash and a yellow cap, reminds 
us of something nearer home. Surely it is not 
half so ridiculous as the face of a treasury clerk, 
when a document is presented, written on letter 
paper instead of foolscap, or the countenance of 
a commissariat clerk when a certificate is brought 
to him signed “ half an inch too high.” 

There is a specimen of Chinese polemics in 
these volumes which will amuse our readers. 
M. Huc had great hopes of converting a China- 
man with great reputation for learning. 


As he seemed nevertheless to desire putting off to 
some indefinite period the moment in which he should 
declare himself a Christian, every time he came to see 
us, we urged him to do so, and made the most earnest 
representation of the duty of following the truth, now 
that he knew where it lay. ‘By and by,” said he; 
“all in good time. One should never be precipitate.” 
One day however, he spoke out alittle more. ‘“ Come,” 
said he, “let us speak to day only words conformable 
to reason. It is not good to be too enthusiastic. No 
doubt the Christian religion is beautiful and sublime; 
its doctrine explains, with method and clearness, all 
that is necessary for man to know. Whoever has ay 
sense must see that, and will adopt it in his heart in 
sincerity ; but, after all, one must not think too much 
of these things, and increase the cares of life. Now, 
just consider—we have a body; how many cares it 
demands! It must be clothed, fed, and sheltered from 
the injuries of the weather ; its infirmities are great and 
its maladies numerous. It is a on all hands that 
health is our most precious good. This body that we 
see, that we touch, must be taken care of every day, 
and every moment of the day. Now is not this enough, 
without troubling ourselves about a soul that we never 
do see? The life of man is short, and full of misery ; 
it is made up of a succession of important concerns, that 
follow one another without interruption. Our hearts 
and our minds are scarcely sufficient for the solicitudes of 
the present life—is it wise then to torment one’s self 
about the future one ?” 


Those who are curious as to the manners of 
the Chinese and the present condition of that 
vast people, will probably read not only the 
two translations already named, but also “ ung 
Jin’s” report of the life of the Chinese rebe 
chief, as transmitted through a missionary of 
the Basle Society, and introduced to our public 
by Mr. G. Pearse. We cannot say that we 
believe entirely in Hung Jin, or have unswerv- 
ing faith in Green Tea—we beg pardon, the 
great chief spells his name T’heenteh—who 
“ sits erect on his chair, with his hands placed 
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on his knees and his feet resting a little apart,” 
and who, “ though sitting for hours never looked 
fati ”"  T’heenteh is an impostor of the 

omet school, of whom there have. been 
thousands. ‘The interest of such adventurers is 
centred entirely in their success and the success 
of T’heenteh is not yet secured. 

Dr. Dalton’s ‘‘ History of British Guiana” will 
not find many readers, except, perhaps, among 
junior members of the Irish Bar, who may covet 
the honours of an attorney-generalship, and the 
honourable suicide of a swamp fever. 

There is a “ History of England during the 

ign of George the Third,” by William Massey, 
WP, which we have turned over and over 
with great curiosity—striving in vain to find 
out for what possible purpose it could have 
been written. When we come to the words 
“T propose to justify my panegyrics by a faith- 
ful narrative of the political achievements of 
Chatham ; of his unfinished designs ; and lastly 
of his opposition to the rash and shallow policy 
of the inferior men who supplanted or succeeded 

im”—we thought we had here found the 
mot de T éni But strange to say, after this 
loudly heralded design— 


Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum, 


we find him paraphrasing that clever but most 
severe exposition of Pitt’s affectation and vanity 
which Macaulay has given in his essay. Surely 
we remember something like this— 

After due attendance the doors were thrown open, and 
the visitor was ushered into a chamber carefully = 


pared, where the great Commoner himself sat with 
tobe of sickness artfully disposed around him. 


Nor does this sound new. 


Yet all this pride tumbled into the dust before roy- 
. His reverence for the sovereign was Oriental rather 
than English, é&c., &c. 

Is it by repeating such things that William 
Massey, M.P., means to justify his panegyrics of 
William Pitt ? 

Why, no one has ever ventured to cast such 
ridicule upon the memory of the Great Com- 
Moner as does this author, when he tells us 
that Pitt was accustomed to insist that the 
servants at the inns where he sojourned should 
be dressed in his livery. 

This is not true. Mr. Massey has mistaken a 
Well-known anecdote. It és true that Lord Chat- 
ham, “when the gout was not too high but too 
low,” as Grenville wrote, was seized by illness 
on his road from Bath to London, and stayed 
or some weeks at the Castle Inn at Marl- 
borough. Here he did insist that all the ser- 
vants should be put in his livery. But sup- 
Pressed gout had made Chatham mad, and he 
continued so for two years afterwards. 

A great deal of the nonsense which people 


talk about Lord Chatham, is manufactured out 
of the stories of this period of his life. 

Here, however, is something which we think 
must be Mr. Massey’s. 

The authorship of these celebrated letters, (Junius,) 
has been the subject of more extensive and ingeni 
speculation, than any other question of historical curi- 
osity. They have been ascribed to almost every lead- 
ing member of the opposition: to Lord Temple, to 
Lord George Sackville, Burke, Gerard Hamilton, 
Wilks, Glover, and many others of less note. It is not 
my intention, either to examine the pretensions of these 
several claimants, or to contribute any new theory on 
the question. The evidence which connects Sir Philip 
Francis with these publications, is perhaps the strongest, 
though it is not so completely satisfactory to my mind 
as it has appeared to more competent judges, 

That is to say, Mr. Massey knows that many 
people have been named as the author of 
Junius, but he is not going to say anything 
about it, and if he did, he could not agree with 
people whom he knows to know more about it 
than he does. 

This is a volume of the feeblest twaddle. 
Yet we believe Mr. Massey is a very success- 
ful Member of Parliament. Heaven help these 
parliamentary institutions of ours—a man who 
is not an absolute zany, is an astounding genius, 
in our present House of Commons. 

We have abundance of biography this 
quarter. 

Miss Costello presents us with one of those 
female historical memoirs whereby Miss Strick- 
land and her disciples have lately sought to 
teach us to look upon history as a series of 
plains viewed from the top of little monumental 
towers dedicated to female saints. Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany, and twice Queen of 
France, is the heroine of Miss Costello. This 
lady was wife to Charles the Eighth, who 
made her a widow by knocking his head against 
a wall; and she then married his successor, 
Louis the Twelfth, who divorced his existing, 
but too saintly and un-mundane wife, in order 
to obtain the fascinating Queen Dowager. Miss 
Costello makes an agreeable book of memoirs 
out of these materials, and ladies will more 
safely read French history by the light of her 
taper, than they will by the glisten of the 
will-o’-the-wisp of Alexandre Dumas. 

The “Life of Etty,” and those of “The 
Countess of Blessington,” and ‘“ James Mont- 
gomery,” a well-contrasted trio, we have men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

The “ Lives of Sir Robert Strange, Knight, 
engraver, and of his brother-in-law Andrew 
Lumisden, Private Secretary to the Stuart 
Princes” make up two volumes which derive 
what interest they have from two circumstances. 
The first is, that the book is the posthumous 
work of Mr. Dennistoun, the author of the 
“ives of the Dukes of Urbino,” and the 
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second is that it abounds’ with Jacobite anec- 
dotes,fillustrative of the Stuart idolatry of cer- 
tain old Scotch ladies, and of the worthlessness 
of the idol. These may perhaps be read for 
amusement, but certainly not for any historical 
purpose. ‘They are usually of this character— 


“ On the 14th of December Mr. Lumisden announced 
to Lords Dunbar and Alford, with otheis of his habitual 
dents, ‘ The King was pleased last Thursday 
to dismiss Sir John Hay, Mr. Urquhart, and me from 
his service. This melancholy event must give you, as 
it gives us all, the utmost affliction. But although I 
am obliged to inform you of it, I beg your lordship will 
forgive me not entering into any detail of the unlucky 
circumstances which have given occasion to it. What 
I think only permitted to me to say in general, that his 
Royal Hi, ee the Duke has been pleased publicly to 
ve of our conduct, and to thank us for our beha- 
viour in the most gracious manner.’ The circumstances 
thus veiled, from motives of delicacy, are understood to 
have redounded little to his master’s credit, and no 
doubt arose from some outbreak of temper by the Prince, 
while excited by wine, in which he had long indulged 
to excess, and possibly by the remonstrances of his de- 
voted adherents. In one letter, the secretary refers, as 
if hypothetically, to what a sudden ‘ gust of passion may 
have led him to do.’” 


The Lumisdens received the drunkard’s in- 
sult with meek contrition, and the sister of the 
discarded secretary writes, that she “ could walk 
barefoot to kneel for the favor” of having 
matters so”patched up, that her brother might 
bid “a respectful farewell.” We, in our day, 
know that this “king” was a low-mannered 
vagabond upon the streets of Paris. “Mauvais 
ton,” as he was expressively described by a 
contemporary Frenchman, and we care nothing 
for the details of his quarrels with his Scotch 
toadies. There was a mixture of superstition 
and self-seeking in this Scotch Jacobitam. They 
worshipped this revel-stained fetish, but they 
also recollected that there had been a restora- 
tion. When this hope vanished, the Lumisdens 
and the Stranges made their peace with the 
House of Hanover. 

“The Life and Works of James Watt,” de- 
serves something more than a passing note of 
its existence. We had prepared an article, 
but the very importance of the subject ex- 
panded the paper to such bulk, that we have 
been pone. to postpone it to our next 
number. 

Edward Irving was the founder of a sect, 
and, like all founders of sects, from Ali to 
Mormon, deserves a biography; but Mr. 
Washington Wilks has not written that bio- 
graphy. That Irving was a great poet and a 
man of fervid genius, is a truth that appears 
even through the flatulent and frothy verbiage 
of this weak writer. Whether he was mad, 
and if so, from what time and to what extent, 
are points upon which the world is still divided, 
and will remain so, until a greater than Wilks 
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shall investigate the problem. Mr. Wilks tells 
us no more of Irving’s life than the world 
already knew; but he re-produces passages 
from his works and his sermons which those 
ought to read who have taken no trouble to 
acquire any other idea of Edward Irving, ex- 
cept that he was in life a believer in standard 
miracles, and that since his death, Mr. Henry 
Drummond is one of his angels. 

From America, we have two disgusting books 
of the Autobiographical class. 

Barnum, the showman, has undertaken to 
show the world how he has cheated it, and the 
world receives the revelations with an accom- 
modating interest. One of the most pregnant 
symptoms of the corruption of French society 
was the favour which the “Confessions of Rous- 
seau” met with at their appearance. Here we 
have—we were going to say a picture of meaner 
vice, but that is impossibie—but without the 
polish of talent, sentiment, or good language. 

At to the “ Life of Horace Greely,” a living 
New York editor, we cannot imagine why a 
copy of the work was brought to this country, 
or why the English press has condescended to 
notice its existence. Perhaps, however, our 
Britannic editors are pleased to slyly compli- 
ment themselves by a suggested contrast. Mr. 
Parton, the Boswell of this transatlantic John- 
son, thus describes the genius of his hero :— 

“ He seems never so happy as when he is at bay, and 
is never so fuhny as when he is repelling a personal as- 
sault. I have before me several hundreds of his edito- 
rial hits, some merely vituperative, others very witty, 
all extremely readable, th the occasions that called 
them forth have long y- In reply toa personal 
attack by Major Noah, of the Union, he begins, ‘ We 
ought not to notice this old villain again.’ On another 
occasion, ‘What a silly old joker this last hard bargain 
of Tylerism is!’ On another, ‘Major Noah ! why won't 
you tell the truth once in a century, for the variety of 
the thing.’ On another, ‘ And it is by such poor drivel 
as this that the superannuated renegade from all parties 


and all princi attempts to earn his forced contribu- 
tions and “ ial” advertisements! Surely his latest 
Ts must d 


their worn-out tool, and most 
eartily repent of their hard bargain.” * * ‘Mr. 
Benton! each of the above observations is a deliberate 
falsehood, and you are an unqualified villain !’ 

If these be your heroes of periodical litera- 
ture, O, Brother Jonathan, say—what are your 
ruffians ? 

“Russia and her Ozars,” by Mrs. E. J. 
Brabazon,* is an abridged history of Russia. 
The story is made entertaining. 

Great Catherine, whom Europe still adores, 
is described after this wise :— 

The romantic nature of the introduction of this man, 
(Potemkin,) and his sudden rise to favour, has about it 
something of the air of Sir Walter Raleigh to his royal 
mistress. 

Catherine recollected with complacency, that on the 





* Theobald, Paternoster Row. 1855. 
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day of the revolution of 1762, when she rode at the 
head of a regiment, dressed as an officer, Potemkin, 
who was then a mere youth, perceiving that she wanted 
asword-knot, had gallantly ridden up to her and pre- 
sented her with his own.* The noble form and” hand- 
some features of the young enthusiast, made a favourable 
impression on the princess, she resolved to be more 
particularly acquainted with him, and their first inter- 
view secured to him superiority over all his rivals. 
The favourite who had replaced Orloff, was removed, 
and although that cavalier was retaken partially into 
her good graces, it was only that he might be a check 

Potemkin, should it be necessary, as Panin had 
been upon Orloff. 

Catherine quickly spoiled all her favourites. Po- 
temkin grew giddy with success; one day playing at 
billiards with the brothers Orloff, he was so thoughtless 
as to boast of the favour he enjoyed, and assert that at 
his will, he could remove from court any one whom he 
disliked ; Gregory instantly gave notice of this inso- 
lence, and the consequence was the removal of Po- 
tomkin. 

For a year he remained in exile, chafing against the 
Em one moment, and protesting he would turn 
an; another declaring that he would become the 

man in Russia. But suddenly he wrote to 
ine, beseeching her to think of him, and she 
immediately sent him a letter of recall, and placed 
him in full possession of her favour. When Orloff, who 
had been at his hunting seat, returned, he found to his 
mortification Potemkin already reinstated at the palace ; 
and it was soon understood that his complaints formed 
no impediment to the prosperity of the new favourite. 

The post of Favourite, may be said to have been for 
a series of seventy years an official one in Russia (during 
that time, with the exgeption of Peter III., the country 
was governed by sonal ap if to make good the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ When women reign, men govern.” Catherine 
carried on her guilty disgusting habits on a more 
systematic plan than any of her predecessors had done : 
when she had fixed her choice on a new “ favourite,” 
the created him her general aide-de-camp, that he 
might accompany her everywhere without attracting 
particular observation: thenceforward he occupied in 
the e, an apartment beneath that of the Empress, 
to which it communicated by a private staircase. On 
the day of his installation he received a present of 
100,000 roubles, and every month found 12,000 on his 
dressing table. The marshal of the court was commis- 
tioned to provide him a table of twenty-four covers, 
and defray all the expenses of his household. The 
“favourite” attended the Empress on all parties of 
amusement, at the opera, balls, promenades, excursions 
of pleasure, &c., and was not allowed to leave the palace 
without ex permission: for this he was obliged to 
devote to Catherine not only his services, but his affec- 
tions: it was a vast sacrifice to make to ambition. 

_There was also a particular form observed in giving 
him his dismission: when his ry | of favour was over, 
he received orders to travel, and from that moment was 
debarred all access to her Majesty; but instead of re- 
tiring into poverty like disgraced favourites in other 
countries, he was to find himself munificently provided 
for, from the royal treasury. 

* 


* * 


Tn private life she was as generous as she was munifi- 
cent in public. The immediate circle by which she 
Was surrounded, loved her: in her court she was affable, 
tolerant, and humane; outside that, arbitrary and un- 
compromising. That she largely contributed to the 
glory of Russia is undeniable; and she guided her 
counsellors instead of being guided by them. On the 








* Castéra’s ‘« Life of Catherine II. of Russia.” 
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death of Frederick, she attained the summit of her 
glory; and crushing the intrigues of Paris, Berlin, and 


” Vienna, she became the arbitress of the crowned heads 


of Europe. 

The travels are numerous; but these also are 
for the most part derived from foreign sources. 

“The Lands of the Saracen,” are a volume 
of travels, by an American, one Mr. Bayard 
Taylor. The old track and the old story about 
quarantine and dragomans over again. “I can 
imagine him,” writes Mr. Bayard Taylor, at 
page 33 of his volume, “ after his return to 
Beyrout, relating his adventures to a company 
of fellow donkeys, who every now and then 
burst into tremendous brays at one of his irre- 
sistible dry sayings.” It’s very strange how 
that passage ever got into page 33, for it ap- 
pears to have no right or meaning there; while, 
oddly enough, we had been thinking the very 
same thought while reading thirty of the 
preceding pages. 

There is one story that we have not before, 
seen told quite in the same way, and as, at 
all events, it is ben trovato, we shall quote it. 

The author is describing the procession 
which inaugurates the festival of Bairam. 

The Sultan’s favourite dwarf, a little man about 
forty years old, and three feet high, bestrode his horse 
with as consequential an air as any of them. A few 
years ago this man took a notion to marry, and applied 
to the Sultan for a wife. The latter gave him permis- 
sion to go into his harem and take the one whom he 
could kiss. The dwarf, like all other short men, was 
ambitious to have a long wife. While the Sultan’s five 
hundred women, who knew the terms according to 
which the dwarf was permitted to choose, were laugh- 
ing at the amorous mannikin, he went up to one of the 
tallest and handsomest of them, and struck her a sud- 
den blow on the stomach. She collapsed with the pain, 
and before she could recover, he cuught her by the 
neck and gave her the dreaded kiss. ‘The Sultan kept 
his word, and the tall beauty is now the mother of the 
dwarf’s children. 

“The Recollections of a Burnt Journal,” ac- 
cord pretty much with our own recollections of 
a great many journals which were printed first 
and burnt afterwards. Mr. Bayard Taylor has 
been to Syria and Constantinople, and of course 
he talks of the Cedars of Lebanon, and the 
Baths of Damascus. Mr. Frank Marryat has 
been to California, and his book is as necessarily 
filled with fires at St. Francisco and adventures 
with grizzly bears. We have omitted Mr. 
Taylor's baths, because he takes a whole chap- 
ter to bathe in; but Mr. Mafryat’s fire and 
bear may be done more shortly. 

The loss was very great by this fire, as the houses 
destroyed had iy & the most part filled with mer- 
chandise; but there was little time wasted in lamenta- 
tion, the energy of the people showed itself at once in 
action, and in forty-eight hours after the fire, the whole 
district resounded to the din of busy workmen. 

On the “lot” where I had observed the remains of 

n-barrels and nails, stands its late proprietor, Mr. 

ones, who is giving directions toa master carpenter or 
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“* boss,” for the rebuilding of a new store, the materials for 
which are already on the . ‘Thecarpenter promises 
to get everything “ fixed right off,” and have the store 
ready in twodays. At this juncture Mr. Smith, 
also in company with a cargo of building materials; he 
was the owner of the iron house; he says to Jones inter- 
rogatively,—"' Burnt out ?”—Joxgs: ‘ Yes, and burs 
up.”"—Surrn: “Flat?”—Jonss: “Flat as a d—d 
pancake !"—Smirn: “It’s a great country.”—Jonzs: 
“ It’s nothing shorter.” 

And in a couple of days both Smith and Jones are 
on their legs again, and with a little help from their 
friends live to grow rich. 


This is about the thirtieth time we have ex- 
tracted from American travels a recipe for 
escaping from a grizzly bear. But what are 
we to do, a Back-wood book without a grizzly 
bear would be like a Pantomime without a 
Columbine. 

When we consider the weight of the grizzly, which 
often reaches fifteen hundred pounds, the enormous 
strength of which he is possessed, as evidenced by the 
limbs of trees which he will wrench from the trunk, 
and his extraordinary speed and activity, we have 
reason ing one who lives in his vicinity) for 
congratulation the animal is of inoffensive habits, 
and avoids the mee of man. The sole instance to 
the contrary is in which you are unfortunate enough 
to invade the domestic circle of the she-bear when 
accompanied by her cubs; she invariably gives chase 
the instant she sees the intruder, who if he is wise will 
“draw a bee-line” in an opposite direction. In run- 
ning from a bear, the best plan is to turn round the side 
of a hill, for the bear having then as it were two short 
legs and two ones, can’t, under such circumstances, 
run very fast. There is but one sized tree that you can 
climb in safety in escaping from a bear, and you may 
run & way before you find it. It must be just too 
ame Be your punme jo elimb up after you, and just 
too large for it to pull down, a nice point to hit. 

“ Wanderings in Corsica” are translated from 
the German, and interest by their account of 
the Bonaparte family. 

“* Napoleon visited Ajaccio every year, and made his 
influence be felt on the education of his brothers and 
sisters. They were brought up simply, after the fashion 
of their country, and with a primitive strictness. ‘It 
was almost,’ Nasica, ‘as if you were living in 
aconvent. Prayers, sleep, study, refreshment, pleasure, 
pr de—everything went by rule and measure. 

he harmony, a tender and sincere affection, 
prevailed among all the members of the family. It was 
in those days a pattern to the town, asit afterwards became 
its ornament and boast.” 

As to the Corsican brothers style of stories 
of vendetta, and bravos, and fatal fits of jealousy, 
these mean nothing more than that a bad sys- 
tem of police prevails in the island. The world 
is grown too old to see anything alluringly pic- 
turesque in the idea of a race of hereditary 
assassins. 

" Missions in South India visited and de- 
scribed” are described by their title. It seems 
there are in South India 650,000 Roman Ca- 
tholics, 76,000 Protestants, and 120,000 Syrian 
Christians. This book is rich in statistics upon 
such matters. 
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Some travels in Normandy and in Spain are 
noticed elsewhere, and we are then at the end 
of our list of this quarter's travels. 

Upon Scientific matters, we note that Mr. 
Simon* has re-opened the question as to the 
plurality of worlds, and compliments Whewell 
with another answer; and that Mr. Sydney 
Whiting’s graceful conception of the loves and 
lives of the essence fed nymphs who inhabit 
the sun has reached a second edition. 

The consideration upon which Mr. Simon 
enters is, whether scientific research corrobo- 
rates or contradicts the hypothesis. He then 
proceeds to examine the grounds for the unani- 
mity of scientific men upon this subject, from 
which arise no less than eight separate ques- 
tions. 

1. Are the fixed stars inhabited ? 

2. Are the planets* that revolve around them 
inhabited ? 

3. Is our sun inhabited ? 

4. Are all the eight primary planets of this 
system inhabited ? 

5. Are the comets inhabited? 

6. Are the planetoids inhabited ? 

7. Are the secondary planets inhabited ? 

8. Is the moon inhabited ? 


The strictly anological part of the investiga- 
tion may, however, be more simply resolved, 
thus— 


1. Can any such resemblance be discerned 
between what sre termed the fixed stars and our 
sun as to render it probable that they may re- 
semble him in being also surrounded i similar 
planetary systems. a a 

2. Are we enabled by any scientific researches 
to discover any such resemblance between the 
other planets of this system as to render it pro- 
bable that they are tenanted by rational perci- 
pient beings. 

It must, Mr. Simon considers, be conceded, 
that if the fixed stars have opaque planetary 
systems, those systems are, with respect to 
inhabitants, in the same category with our own. 
So far, then, as science is concerned, the main 
question turns upon the probability or improba- 
bility of the existence of such systems, or upon 
the proof of the fact, that our sun is or is not 
one of the fixed stars ; and, again, that there is 
no such ascertained difference betweeu any two 
of the fixed stars as to render it probable that 
one of the two has opaque planets and the other 
not. 

Mr. Simon pursues his chain of reasoning with 
great ability, and points out with equal acumen 
the sophistry of most of the arguments in the 


* Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life. By T. C. 
Simon. London: Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, 1855. 





T The planets of more than one system have been 
lately revealed by the telescope. 
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. work above alluded to. It will, doubtless, be 
remembered by such of our readers as have 
taken the trouble to follow the deductions of 
those who seek to prove the reverse of our 
author’s creed, that among other reasons for the 
non-existence of man upon the other planets of 
our system, it is sententiously advanced, that in 
many of those bodies they would fall to pieces 
by their own weight ; but this difficulty he dis- 
poses of readily in a way that is unanswerable, 

This book is one meriting diligent study and 
perusal. ane 

Of the Novels we seldom say much in this 
Retrospect. There is nothing in this class of 
literature above the dull Dutch level which has 
been broken only of late years by “ Jane Eyre” 
and “ My Nov e Lady Morgan is republish- 
ing all her works, and perhaps the best thing 
the novel reading public can do is to take a 
second course of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” “The 
O’Donnells,” and “ Florence Macarthy.” There 
isa portrait of Mr. Wilson Croker in one of 
these, we forget which, that was greatly admired 
when first exhibited. 

Sam Slicks “‘ Human Nature” is but a collec- 
tion of Yankee stories, told by Sam Slick grown 

rous and respectable, and Washington 
Irving’s “Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost” is 
much in the style wherein Geoffrey Crayon 
used to write when, thirty years ago, he at- 
tracted the notice of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and was made famous by an article. 

Of Miscellaneous works we have a small 
library before us. 

Mr. Badham’s “ Modern Fish Tattle” is one 
of the most important of these. 

It is a conglomeration of classic anecdote, 
seasoned with much quaint humour, and occa- 
sionally illustrated with much great descriptive 
power. It is just the book we should welcome 
as @ companion, having seated ourselves on 
board a “Citizen” steamer, on some sunny day 
in June, with a Greenwich dinner in prospect. 
We should glide into many a pleasant dream of 
ancient time—of fish banquets whose guests have 
long since been food for worms—of bils of fare 
whose record now only lingers in the equally 
worm-eaten page of ,the classic epicure, or it 
may be on the fresco ofa Pompeii. Should our 
thoughts become somewhat melancholy, our 
melancholy will scarcely assume a chronic form, 
with white-bait and Moselle cup in the back- 
geet. Let us fancy ourselves en route for 

teenwich—we will beguile our journey there 
by discoursing awhile of this book and the won- 
ders it relates, and we promise that our discourse 
ag occupy half the time consumed by the 


y: 
Mr. Badham professes at the outset to treat 
of Fish, icthyophagously, not icthyologically, 
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and that principally with reference to the gas- 
tronomy of the ancients. With them his warm- 
est sympathies are evidently enlisted, and for 
their cookery we believe he entertained a secret 
hankering. He would have accepted an invi- 
tation to “Sillykickaby” with the Doctor in 
“ Peregrine Pickle,” in preference to a voyage 
in quest of whitebait. Thunny en muttoto, and 
mackerel es tarichian, would for him present 
greater attractions than salmon cutlets and 
water souchy. Alec and gerum would sup- 
plant soy and Worcestershire, and leucrocos- 
mum (a detestable compound of wine and sea- 
water, for which we don’t care to give the re- 
eipe,) might form a substitute for iced punch. 

Be it so—we quarrel with no man’s hobby as 
long as he does not insist on taking us up on 
the crupper, and Mr. Badham shall trot forth 
on his, for his own and his reader's delectation. 

Acting on Mrs. Glass’s well-known maxim, 
“ First catch your hare,” we find a prelimi 
dissertation on “ Ancient Fishing Tackle.” 

Let us turn from our fellow-traveller who is 
reading an article of “ Ephemera on Fly-fish- 
ing’ to the same subject as treated by one 
Olian, a contributor, it may be, to some preme- 
dizeval “ Bell’s Life.” 

The Macedonians, who live on the banks of the river 
Astreus, which flows midway between Berea and Thes- 
salonica, are in the habit of catching a particular fish in 
that river, by means of a fly called Hippurus. A very 
singular insect it is; bold and troublesome like all its 
kind, in size a hornet, marked like a wasp and buzzin 
like a bee. These flies are the prey of certain speckl 
fish, which no sooner see them settling on the water 
than they glide gently beneath, and before the Hip- 

rus is aware, snap at and carry him as suddenly un- 

er the stream, as an eagle will seize and bear aloft a 
from a farm-yard, or a wolf take a sheep from its 
old. The predilection of these speckled fish for their 
prey though familiarly known to all who inhabit the 
istrict, does not induce the angler to attempt their 
—_ by impaling the — insect, which is of so 
delicate a nature that the least handling would spoil its 
colour and appearance, and render it unfit as a lure. 
But adepts in the sport, have contrived a taking device 
(captiosa quedam machinatio) to circumvent them ; for 
which they invest the body ofthe hook with 
purple wool, and having adjusted two wings of a waxy 
colour, so as to form an exact imitation of the Hi 
purus, ~y drop these abstruse cheats gently down the 
sin althnn tie Rin aad talks ee ae tees 

t not , 
er are imnsediately fixed to the a...” tat 

So, that fly-fishing is no new art is abun- 
dantly plain ; and there is good reason to sup- 
oy that that of trolling is of yet earlier date. 

e have seen a specimen of a minnow gorge- 
hook in the British Museum, taken, we believe, 
from an ancient Egyptian sarcophagus, differ- 
ing in material, but in no respect in pattern, 
from those used at the present moment. The 
plummet and hook imbedded in it, are formed of 
bronze, instead of lead and steel wire as in that 
of our modern fishing-tackle maker. We would, 
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nevertheless, engage to catch a trout with it, on 
any good fishing day this season. 

The list of qualifications enumerated by way 
of preface, as essential to an angler, makes us 
shudder. We are tempted to cxclaim almost 
in the words of Rasselas to Imlac, “‘ Enough — 
thou hast convinced me that no human being 
can ever be an angler.” Happily fewer requi- 
sites are necessary to eat fish than to catch 
them—for the former, only a good appetite, 
and wherwithal to defray the bill; for the 
latter, every virtue and accomplishment which 
we are painfully conscious of lacking. To pro- 
ceed, however. We find various quaint, though 
perchance apocryphal, records of fish cha- 
racter. Not the least amusing among these is 
that of a certain noxious fish rejoicing in the 
name of the Cossyphus. We should premise 
that he seems to indulge in polygamy. We 
trust his fate may operate as a warning to the 
advocates of such principles. 

Having found suitable ing-i i 
ssn onaieeas Gomston Be Cesta Gis Salis: and toes 
a transparent watch-tower looks down into their bowers, 
an open sentinel, whose j day and night never 
remits, not so much as to permit him to taste food. As 
the time for expecting a new ey eee his 
anxiety, we are told by his biographer, knows no bounds. 
ok sary forth from one to the other, and back again to 
the , making inquiries of all, but as the pains and 
perils of Lucina proceed, the liveliest emotions of fear 
and anxiety are awakened in his breast. . . . The 
agitated Sige or roams incessantly about, disturbing 
the waters, as he moves from place to . The fish- 
erman, tracking these movements, a live bait, 

perly leaded, right over the thalamus of one of the 

ies in woe, the us, su this an invasion 
of his seraglio, flies at the intruder open-mouthed, and 
is immediately hooked. 

But our compassion is yet more painfully 
excited by the medical report furnished us of 
the Nurena. Of these we are informed “ that 
they go mad, like dogs.” A more distressing 

redicament than that of a fish afflicted with 

ydrophobia, it is difficult to conceive—his tor- 
ment arising, not as is commonly the case, from 
being “out of his element,” but actually from 
his being in it. The idea cannot picture a more 
refined climax of misery. 

That we are large consumers of fish may be 
inferred from the fact that the annual supply 
of this article to the London market alone ex- 
ceeds 402,964,000 Ibs. of fish proper, i.¢., in 
its raw state. To this we may add some 
47,816,000 Ibs. of dried and smoked fish ; 
making a grand total of 450,780,000 Ibs. and 
upwards, and this be it remembered exclusive 
of shell fish.* ; 

We question, however, whether a larger 





* We have arrived at this result by adding up Mr. 


Mayhew’s statistical table on the subject, which is said, 
on good authority, by no means to overrate the mark. 
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revenue is spent by modern London on this 
enormous amount, than was laid out by ancient 
Rome on her infinitely smaller supply. Not 
that the Londoner shrinks from paying hand. 
somely for his dish of fish, if it be a scarcity in 
the market. We cite an instance quoted by 
our author from Mr. Yarrell’s work on fishes; 

The price of mackerel in May, 1807, in the Billings- 
gate market, was as follows:—Forty guineas for every 
100 of the first cargo, which made the fish come to 7s, 
a-piece! The next ree also exorbitant, thou 
much less so than the first, fetching £13 per 100, or 2s, 
a-piece. The very next year the former deficiencies 
were more than made up, for it appears that during the 
season 1808, mackarel were hawked about the streets of 
Dover at 69 for a shilling, or five for a penny; while 
they so blockaded the Brighton coast, that on one night 
it became impossible to land the multitudes taken, and 
at last both fish and nets went to the bottom. 

It is a singular instance of fluctuation in 
price, that in the year 1807 such an article 
should thus command just four hundred and 
twenty times the price which it fetched in the 
following year. 

But such prices sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the sums lavished by the Roman 
epicure on his favourite dish—which were not 
only his food, but his play-things. Where 
shall we now find an epicure or amateur, who, 
like our C. Hirtius, would spend 12,000 ses- 
tertia on bait for his fish. For the benefit of 
our readers who may not be familiar with 
Roman currency, we give the amount in Eng- 
lish figures. The result is somewhat startling, 
being no less than £104,525, but we subjoin 
the Sata by which it may be verified.* 

We are inclined on the whole to think that 
the ancient Nurdua was better off than our 
modern Pauper—it might be otherwise, per- 
haps, were we civilized canibals. One more 
instance will suffice. Juvenal informs us how 
fully the mullet was appreciated, when he 
speaks of one, six pounds in weight, fetching a 
sestertium per pound. 

This, on the same scale of calculation, would 
give £48 8s. 9d. as the amount of the fish- 
monger’s “little bill” for the delicacy. We 
must remember however, that mullets, like 
diamonds, rose in value in a ratio enormously 
disproportionate to that of their increase of 
size: and that a six pound mullet was a 
kohinor among his species. We deduce both 
from the following passage from Horace—Serm” 
Lib. 2, Sat. 2. 


-Proceros quia 
Majorem natura modum dedit, his breve pondus.” 


* Multiply £8 1s. 5}d., the value of the Roman ses 
tertium, by 12,000. The sestertium must not be con- 
founded with the sestertius, the former containing 1000 
of the latter. 
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Apropos of this passage, we venture to differ 
from Mr. Badham on his rendering ‘of Lupus 
as Perch. We are inclined to think that it 
would be more properly translated Pike, though 
by no means confident in this being the correct 
interpretation. Any schoolboy who has ever 
jooked out “ procerus,” and pulled out a perch, 
knows that such an adjective is altogether in- 
applicable to a fish well nigh as b as he is 
long, in fact punehy, rather than lengthy, which 
latter is, we submit, the meaning of “‘ procerus.” 
But just in the same degree that it is applicable 
to the perch, does it properly describe a pike, 
as we appeal to any one who has ever landed 


one. 

We have great faith in the originality, if not 
in the efficacy of the following recipe. It is 
what Mr. Ross would call a “hair dye,” Mr. 
Warren a “ Cyanochaitanthropopoion.” 

If any man is disposed to colour his hair black, let 
him make an ointment of calcined sea urchins and lard, 
and apply this to the part that he wishes to become 
black, he will find it presently succeed to his wishes; 
as infallible also is a linament composed of horse leeches 
boiled in vinegar, used frequently as a fomentation. 

The recipe is Pliny’s, and we shall feel much 
gratified by a communication of the result from 
any of our readers who may be disposed to 
make trial of it. 

Naples is to Mr. Badham, exactly what 
Venice ig to Mr. Ruskin—a very tripod of in- 
spiration. It is curious to observe the afflatus 
derived from the Colour God of Italy. Shelley 
and Ruskin are among his priests, and the verse 
of one and the prose of the other, are alike 
polychromatic. 

As a lover or chameleon 

Grows like to what it looks upon, 
So even Mr. Badham, as he gazes into the 
azure Bay of Naples, ceases to treat of fish, 
fishily, and luxuriates in rainbow-tinted period. 
He watches, as he bends over the bark’s side, 
thynnoscopising, as he terms it. 


itiridescent as soap-bubbles, floating up directly below 
ers emerging at every angle of the abyss 
the moti her a es under the 
suspended oars—the cabride, to 
-coloured cuticle, 
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turquoises displayed, into the element he had just 
quitted. These are but a scantling of the members of 
a tribe, remarkable only for a variety of form and tint- 
ing; but which here present an endless, ever 
charming, ever new series of kaleidoscopic combinations, 
as after awhile to bewilder the brain of the beholder, 
and conjure up to him, as lost in pl reverie he 
continues gazing down into the deep, the dazzling 
glories of the Patriarch’s vision. 

Mr. Badham, as we have before said, is a 
fervent admirer of the classic lore, and as such 
we respect him. His verse translations of 
Ossian and Juvenal are of unquestionable merit; 
but he appears to think in Greek as Mr. Car- 
lyle in German. Thus, we find ever and anon 
hybrid Grazcisms pressed into the service, vice 
English—absent without leave. 

May we venture to remind him of Pope’s 
golden lines— 

“‘Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase—mere moderns in their sense. 
Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style 
Amaze th’ unlearned and make the learned smile.” 

On the unlearned reader, indeed, such astound- 
ing verbosities as “exeleuterostomize, amphi- 
bolize, and thynnoscopize,” can only, we fear, 
produce effects similar to those of Dover's 
powder—profuse perspiration, slight nausea, 
and ultimately profound sleep. 

Well do we remember a certain woodcut in 
“ Punch,” wherein an enormous jack—caught 
by that model angler, Mr. Briggs, is represented 
as flying at him and barking like a dog. Could 
Mr. Leech have read Theophrastus? or did the 
jack labour under symptoms of hydrophobia like 
the murena before alluded to? 

We have not space enough to transcribe the 
very graphic account given by our author of 
the modern method of tunny catching, which he 
witnessed in person. We only refer to it 
as a good specimen of Mr, Badham’s narrative 
powers. 

Tn his account of the torpedo’s method of at- 
tacking his victim, and the symptoms exhibited 
during the process, we have found a clue to the 
solution of a question which has long vexed us. 

When the torpedo is disposed to astonish any 
one, her eyes, remarkably prominent during 
o 4x! of the rare, are retracted far 

in their orbits, precursory s m 
that the vials of her wrath axe to be poured 4 


_ The shock instantly follows. 


This is a key to the m ious influence 
exerted over Christabel by the Lady Geraldine. 
Who does not remember the symptoms exhi- 
bited by those large blue eyes diviné, and the 
effect consequent ; 

In Coleridge’s creation we recognise a human 
torpedo, and Christabel exhibits unmistakeably 
the effects of the fatal shock. 

We commend this book to the reader, be he 
learned or unlearned. 
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“ Sheil’s Sketches” are all to be found in the 
back number of the “ New Monthly Magazine.” 
They were designed and commenced by Mr. 
W. H. Ourran, with a sketch of Lord Plunket, 
and thenceforth conjointly carried on by him 
and Mr. Sheil. There has been much confusion 
as to the precise authorship of individual 
sketches, a confusion increased latterly by the 
publication of a pirated edition, in America, of 
a promiscuous collection, the whole attributed 
to the pen of Shiel, whereas a considerable 
= aan were the productions of Mr. Curran. 

is has led to the issue of an authorised se- 
lection of Mr. Shiel’s contributions, under the 
revision of Mr. Savage, the remainder being 
left to Mr. Ourran to re for himself. 
Of the literary merit of the volumes, of their 
graphic and dramatic force, we might speak 
fighl , but that truth has been mercilessly 

ificed to effect, we must speak positively. 

There can be no question, that to the power 
of delineating broad outline Mr. Shiel sacri- 
fieed deeper and truer perceptions; but as we 
are not now engaged in reviewing his life, we 
may reserve a closer analisation of his peculiar 
mental characteristics until that comes before 
us; and be content to glean some few droppings 
from his sheaves on the field of literature. The 
“Sketches of the Bar” abound with humour 
and fun. The paper on Lord Norbury teems 
with anecdote. 

LORD NORBURY. 


He stood in a court of justice, not only as the servant 
of his sovereign, but as the representative, in some mea- 


his family , and in whose and 

sions he Linmelf chemently participated. His whole 
bearing and aspect breathed « turbulent irit of domi- 
nation. His voice was deep and big ; in despite of 
the ludicrous associations with his r, 
when it rolled the ions of infuriated power 


of Go- 

of his character out in any ania bo 
tinence, and he lost even that species of which 
results from fear. He was Chief-Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas from the year 1900, and diligently em- 
tae to loch cee ta- 
which he at len succeeded in establishing 
by cay te oo “Lord Norbury’s last joke” has 
the Bh aeogaper: ut  ht oat 
vindication, that much has been attributed to him 
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which does not belong to him; and many a dealer in 
illegitimate wit, who was ashamed of acknowledging 
his own productions, laid his spurious offspring at his 
Lordship’s door. His performances at Nist Prius were 
greatly preferable in the decline of the Dublin Stage, 
to any theatrical exhibition. And ashe drew exceed- 
ingly full houses, Mr. Jones began to look at him with 
some jealousy, and is said to have been advised by Mr. 

t Gould, who had a share in Crow-street Thea- 
tre, to file a bill for an injunction against the Chief- 
Justice for an infringement of his patent. 


“Lord Norbury’s monologue, commonly called his 
charge.” 

He usually begun by pronouncing the loftiest enco- 
miums upon the party in the action, against whom he 
intended to advise the jury to give their verdict. For 
this the audience were well prepared: and, accord- 
ingly, after he had stated that the defendant was one 
of the most honourable men alive, and that he knew his 
father and loved him, he suddenly came with a most 
singular emphasis, which he accompanied by a stran 

e of his wig, to the fatal “ but,” which made 
audience, who were in ex ion of it, burst into a 
fit of laughter, while he proceeded to the charge, as he 
almost uniformly did in the plaintiff’s favour. He then 
entered more deeply, as he said, into the case, and 
flinging his judicial robe half aside, and sometimes 

off his wig, started from his seat, and threw off 
a wild harangue, in which neither law, method nor 
argument id be discovered. It generally consisted 
of narratives connected with the history of his early 
life, which it was impossible to associate with the sub- 
ject, of jests from Joe Miller, mixed with jokes of his 
own m , and of sarcastic allusions to any of 
the counsel who had endeavoured to check him during 
the trial. 
ae was Sage 1 = of quotations from Milton 
and Shakspeare, which, however out of place, were very 
well delivered, and evinced an excellent enunciation. 
At the conclusion of his charge, he made some efforts 
to call the attention of the jury to any leading incident 
which particularly struck him, but what he meant, it 
was not very easy to conjecture ; and when he sat down, 
the whole performance exhibited a mind which resem- 
bled a whirlpool of wind, in which law, facts, argu- 
ments, and evidence, were lost in unfathomable con- 
fusion. 

Here is a parallel after the manner of Plu- 

tarch— 
L’ ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSA. 

I remember when the Gourt presented, in his person 
and pute tag Mayne, a most amusing and | 
able contrast. ever was Rochefoucalt’s maxim, “ 
gravity is a mystery of the body to hide the defects of 
the mind,” more strongly exemplified than in the 
a which sat for many years on Lord Nor- 
baye hand, in his administration of the law. 

y the profound stagnation of his calm and impertur- 
bable visage, which improved on Gratiano’s description 
of a grave man, and not more in stillness than in colour 
resembled a “ standing pool,” by a certain shake of 
his head, which, ing with the mechanical oscilla- 
tion of a wooden mandarin, made him look like the 
i of Confucius, which is plastered on the dome of 
the Four Courts; by his long and measured sentences, 
which issued in tones of oracular wisdom from his dry 
and ashy lips; by his slow and even gait, and his sys- 
tematic regulated gesture, Judge Mayne had con- 


tinued, when at the Bar, to impose himself as a great 
lawyer on the public. 
In trath, the solemnity of Judge Mayne was nearly 
orbury’s humour ; and, when seeing 
forgotten 


as comical as 
a man enter the 


who had 


to uncover, 
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beast with your hat on,” the pomp of utter- 

ance, and the measured dignity with which this splen- 
did figure in Irish oratory was enunciated, excited 
nearly as much merriment as the purposed jokes and 
the ostentatious merriment of the chief of the Court. 
, not even Lord Norbury, could induce the 


Nothing 

brother to smile. While rung wu 

Teint, and men were Sblived to hold their ice 

lest they should burst with excess of ridicule, Judge 
stood silent, staid and composed, and never al- 

lowed his muscles of rusty iron to give way in any un- 

meet and extra-judicial relaxation. 

The Political Papers commence with an 
account of the state of parties in Dublin during 
the early part of the administration of the 
Marquis Wellesley, and contain many graphic 
sketches of the broils and disturbances that 
prevailed throughout Ireland after the pacifica- 
tory visit of George the Fourth. In his com- 
ments on all political and religious questions, 
Mr. Shiel declares that he “has striven to 
divest himself of his partizanship ;” but if not 
as a partizan, it is, without doubt, as a zealous 
and enthusiastic Catholic that he writes. It is 
curious to read in these times suggestions for 
the ameliotation of Oatholic inequalities as 
then existing, although, perhaps, some alarmists 

ight yet take exception to a few passages. 

e “ Recollections of the Jesuits” at Ken- 
sington, and Stonyhurst, contain sages, 
which, written by a Protestant, might have 
been interpreted as bitter scandals. Nor can 
we quite coincide with the inferences and de- 
ductions occasionally drawn from facts. We 

ion, for instance, the morality of the so- 

ity which “‘ consisted of the majority of the 
boys who voluntarily enrolled themselves in a 
corporation which was instituted in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin. The students who be- 
longed to this society were compelled to select 
a certain number of individuals from among 
ves, who were called admonitors, and 

who bound themselves to disclose to the heads 
of the school every malpractice which should 
fall under their cognizance. They were, in 
fact, a set of tell tales, to whom no degradation 
attached, because they were elected to the 
office by the very persons whose conduct it was 
duty to superintend. Thus their functions 
were not dishonowrable, although the habit 
which they engendered was not, perhaps, very 

The volumes are replete with interest. Our 
Teaders must choose for themselves from the 
treasury of anecdote and fancy: especially we 
a Mo Ee the “Exorcism of the 

vine,” the “'Tabinet Ball,” and “The Irish 
Elections.” 


Judge —_ rose and said, ‘‘ I see you standing there 
like a wil 


Dr. Royle has devoted many years of his 
weful life to a very useful sabject--the fibrous 
Hants of India. ® 





* The Fibrous Plants of India, fitted for Cordage, 


The Doctor shows eenvinginely that we can 
obtain fibre enough from India for our tissues 
or ropes, and our paper mills. If the war with 
Rvssia does no other good it will help us to an 
estimate of the resources of our Indian empire. 
Had any effectual barrier intercepted, even 
temporarily, the usual arrivals of hemp and 
flax into this country, there is no doubt but 
that very large supplies would have been re- 
ceived, and might, at any time, be procured 
from India if but a few months notice were 
given of their being needed. 

According to our author, the climage of India 
appears generally ill-adapted for the growth of 
the best qualities either of hemp or flax; but 
the country, nevertheless, produces in rich pro- 
fusion a wonderful variety of plants, whose 
fibres are in every way applicable for pro- 
ducing the best qualities of cordage, clothing, 
and paper. The merits of each of these are 
detailed with the exactitude and skill of one 
who is evidently conversant with the matter in 
every branch, and who sums up the substance. 
of his investigations in a passage which we had 
marked for extract, but are compelled to exclude. 
Dr. Royle, however, in our opinion, satisfactorily 
proves that there is widely dispersed through- 
out our Indian possessions an abundant store of 
materials possessing all the requisites ee: 
making, and for supplying our ma- 
nufactures. For track ropes, too, as well as for 
fishing-nets, for mine-ropes, and for an infinite 
variety of other p all the requisites are 
to be found in the Rhecas of Assam, the Rami 
of the Malays, or in the Chinese Ohi Ma, 

Mr. Archer,* the Assistant Registrar of Vic- 
toria, has had great facilities for compiling a 
statistical register of Victoria. He has used 
those materials well. He seems to be one of 
those men, so rare in our public service, who 
are actually in earnest and in love with their 
duties. ‘To show the astonishing variety of 
information here supplied, relative to the inter- 
val from 1837 to 1853, we may observe, that a 
record is here to be found not only of the 
widows married, but of the criminals executed 
—of the gold dust exported and gunpowder 
brought in—of the tallow melted down and of the 


aborigines, marriages amo and 
deaths in the Ohurch of 3 of the 


Everthing, moreover, is classified, so as to be 
readily found, and he must be, indeed, a mise- 


Clothing, and r; with an account of the Cultiva- 
tion Properaies of Flax, Hemp, and their Substi- 
tutes. By J.Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S.. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 65, Cornhill, 1855, 

* The Statistical Register of Victoria, from the foun- 
dation of the Colony, with an Astronomical Calendar 
for 1855, Edited by William Henry Archer. 
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rable statist who cannot find what he requires, 
or who requires more than he can readily find 
here in Mr. Archer's 452 pages. 

As Mr. Archer invites criticism, we would 
suggest that an introductory chapter, similar to 
that which precedes our population census, or 
the report of our Registrar General would 
make his volume yet more useful. 

As it stands, however, it is a most curious 
volume in the history of man. It tells in cold 
round figures how, in three years, a vast tenant- 
less continent became overspread with cities, 
and peopled thickly with that dominant civilized 
race which is spreading over the world. 

With Poetry we are not greatly afflicted, 
whether it be that the cicade were nipped off 
by the frost, or that they have found out that 
we are not more tolerant than men, gods, or 
columns, we cannot tell. Two tragedies, and a 
volume of religious poems, is all that we have 
felt bound to read since last we laid down our 
retrospective pen. 

To produce “Cain” as a tragic hero, was 
bold as a novelty, but is bolder as a repetition. 
Though neither the sentiment nor the imagina- 
tive power of this dramatic poem® are of the 
highest order, there is an impressive tone in 
the general construction, and in the picturing 
of the characters. Cain is represented as 
gloomy and oppressed, withdrawing himself 
into solitude—a night-wanderer, loathing the 
state of existence allotted to him, and yearning 
after some other, which he cannot define to his 
ae brother and parents, nor 
to hi . 


The ing of unsatiated wants 

Weighs down my apr. Oft I strive to flee 
m U though . 

Yet still 1 writhe fn undefined pola, 
And restlessness and longing. 

Abel, all gentleness and paternal love, Adam 
and Eve, full of parental solicitude, seek in 
vain to wean him from his gloomy temper, and 
chill reserved demeanour. He pathises in 
none of their feelings or occupations, and, on 
the occasion of a solemn sacrifice, retires among 
the mountains. Abel discovers his retreat, 
and, with affectionate importunity, urges his 
return, regardless of his threats, till the increas- 
ing anger of Cain, bringing to his remembrance 
the offering of Abel preferred to his, drives him 
to deal the fatal blow. This departure from 
the strict text of Scripture is pardonable in the 
poet, as heightening the effect of the catastrophe. 

ome lyrical choruses of angels and evil spirits, 
give a variety to the poem ; but we object to the 
affectation of four-line stanzas with two rhymes 
only the first and third disappointing the ear. 

he volume of Religious Poems, by Mr. 


* “Cain,” by Charles Boner. Chapman and Hall. 





Ball,* deals too much in doctrine to fall 
within our jurisdiction. We must say, how- 
ever, that this gentleman strikes the stringed 
shell with a firm hand, and as one who knows 
what notes he would call forth. Would he 
choose some other theme than dogmatic theo- 
logy, we should be glad to gently tap the rivets 
of his armour, and shake his lance aloft. If we 
mistake not, there is more in this author than 
is here put forth. 

° schoolastic books, there is a defi- 
nite addition to our knowledge of an obscure, 
though important district, and it may be added, 
that it is a contribution unique in its kind, as 
well as valuable and substantial. That the 
Caucasus is only partially Russian, that its in- 
dependent tribes are brave warriors, that the 
Georgians are a handsome population, and the 
Circassians handsomer still? that they both 
trade in their good looks, and that there isa 
hero amongst the western tribes named Schamyl, 
is understood by the unlearned; whilst little 
more is known to the special geographer, ethno- 
logist, or politician. The more characteristic 
parts of the country are inaccessible. Even 
Georgia is not wholly reduced. The Iron, or 
Ossét district, has a military road i 
through it; and along this, Russians, and those 
whom the Russians permit, can travel with 
safety. But the gorges and heights of Kasbek, 
are still dangerous. In Circassia, the Kaber- 
dinian portion can be visited, and so can the 
reduced districts immediately to the south 
coast. Woe, however, to the traveller who 
attempts the mountain strong-holds of the still 
unconquered Abassians. There is peril in 
travelling here, and there is still greater 
in the Tshetsh or Mizhdyhedyhi country. The 
most interesting parts are the most independent, 
and the least known. 

The extent to which Dr. Loewe’s book veri- 
fies the promise of its title-page, is more than 
even a reviewer dare affirm. We only know 
that it is far fuller than any other work in any 
of the more accessible languages. Klaproth’s 
remarks, as well as Rosfin’s, brief as they are, 
constitute nine-tenths of what is supplied by 
the German. The only lexicon that can com- 

with it, is in Russian, and this only Russo- 
Pireassian ian, not Circassian and Russian. 

All the interest of the pamphleteering of the 
quarter, has centred in the celebrated “ Memoir 
addressed to the Government of H.M. the 
Emperor Napoleon III., by a General Officer,” 
which, although not written, was evidently 
prompted by Prince Napoleon. 

Thus ends our retrospect for the last quarter. 

*“The Transcript, -—. other Poems,” by William 





Ball. Londou: Cash. 4 By 
“ A Dictionary of the Circassian ‘g 
D. L. Loewe. G. Bell, Fleet-street. at 
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THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 


The London Olubs, their Anecdotes and History, Private Rules and Regula ions. London : 
Adams, Parliament-street. 


Tux wits of antiquity must have been very 
fellows, for their stock topic of smart- 
ness was the abuse of woman. “ Mulier teter- 
rima causa belli,” says the blear-eyed old poet 
of Venusia. ‘“ Varium et mutabile semper 
femina,” says the asthmatic pride of Mantua. 

Accipis uxorem, de qua cithredus Echion 

Ant Glaphyrus fiat pater, Ambroliusque choraules, 
seers the withered octogenarian Satirist. 

Any school-boy, who, preparing his copy of 
nonsense verses, turns to his Gradus for an 
epithet for fsmina, ow find = choice and 
gallant assortment—loguax, insidiosa, prodiga, 
vana, mendaz, inconstans, fallax, malesana, 
perfida, infidelis, bilinguis, furcata, litigiosa, 
fugienda, all of which are warranted to be found 
in use amongst the purest Latin writers. The 
fathers were not above yielding to this tempta- 
tion toa facile jococity. Tertullian said shock- 
ing things about the ladies ; so did Origen, who, 
perhaps, had some reason; and St, tin, 
who, by his own showing, behaved mas 
in thus reviling them. The English divines 
were no better. Some of them went so far as, 
in defiance of all etymology, to derive their 
general ee from *‘ Woe unto man;” 
and that sixth homily against excess of apparel, 
is not gallant, nor in its special censure of the 
prevailing fashion of using a different dress at 
night to that worn by day, is it, as we very 
humbly venture to submit, favourable to that 
virtue which ranks next to godliness. That 
“witty, profligate, and thin,” M. Arouet, ven- 
tured to decide that 

Satan dans nos familles 
A gouverné nos femmes et nos filles. 

What his little mellifluous haunch-back con- 
temporary in England said—videlecet, 

Some men to business, some to pleasure take, 

But every woman is at heart a rake, 
was quite as unjustifiable, inasmuch, as his 
personal experience was entirely contradictory 
to his general deduction. 

‘Tis pity that this well furnished armoury, 
whither long drawn generations of intellectual 
ugliness have always resorted for some sharp 
Witticism, has gone so thoroughly to decay. 
Now-a-days, the most perv satire against 
womankind, would only obtain for the author a 
Teputation for being an ill-bred fellow. We 
abandon jests upon women as we do jests upon 

on to the cynics of the servants’ hall, and 

to the wits whose intellectual culture was much 
t on the early-closing movement. 

as Voltaire complained, that in his day 


virtue had taken refuge in books, because it had 
been expelled from hearts, may we not also 
suspect that the long prevalent heresies about 
woman have been only driven from our conver- 
sation to find a more dangerous home in our 
daily practice? Have we not systematized a 
rmanent insurrection against the proprieties 
and the obligations of the conjugal state? Have 
we not abolished all those strong, although 
minute necessities, which drove the youth of 
earlier generations into inevitable matrimony ? 
Have we not erected gorgeous temples to 
celibacy, fenced and planted Elysian fields of 
bachelorhood, scattered through the town many 
an Eutopia of single blessedness? Is not the 
heresy rife in St. James's Square, strong in St. 
James’-street, old in T'enterden-street, and 
dominant throughout Pall Mall? Let us see. 

Sixty years since, what happened to the 
young gentleman who left his sobbing mother 
and his tearful sisters in Somersetshire, and 
arrived in early morning, by the mail, to pro- 
secute his studies at the Middle Temple, or to 
occupy a desk at His Majesty’s Treasury? He 
was probably met at the Ooach Office by a 
steady uncle, or a dry man of business, who, 
with much good advice as to the wickedness 
and dissipation of London, installed him in a 
dingy lodging in Westminster, or in a desolate 
set of chambers at the top of Hare Court, in the 
Temple, and who gave him general permission, 
as he left him, lonely in his new den, to come 
and take his dinner at two o'clock of every 
Sunday, at Honeysuckle Cottage, in the plea- 
sant village of Paddington. 

What would be the natural course of life of 
young Pounce, or young Surrebutter? Or 
suppose we drop the clerk (who would lead us 
to the Union, the Parthenon, the Alfred, or the 
Windham) and follow the law student. Twice 
sixty years since, there was a law ‘student, 
named Murray, who had the run of all the great 
houses in town, who was taught elocution by 
Alexander Pope, and history by Lord Boling- 
broke, who was pestered about her law-suits by 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and who dared 
to be in love with a Lady Elizabeth. But this 
was a very Phoenix of a law-student. Surre- 
butter had no expectations of fluttering up to 
a Chief Justiceship in this butterfly fashion, so 
he poured over his Blackstone and his Coke ; 
in the morning, he went down to Court, and 
sat in the students’ box, attracting the attention 
of Lord Kenyon, who explained to him the 
record of the trial, and descanted upon the law 
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of the case “ for the benefit of the students.” 
Afterwards, he repaired to the chambers of that 
eminent special pleader, Sergeant Williams, 
who employed him in correcting the proof 
sheets of his then forthcoming edition of 
Saunders’ Reports. This brought him to five 
o'clock, when the Middle Temple horn sum- 
moned him to dinner. A heavy substantial 
dinner of mutton or beef, served in the coarse 
fashion of the days of Elizabeth, and rather 
coagulated than washed down by a modicum 
of sticky port wine, must have put an end to 
all further brain labour for the day. 

Let us throw ourselves back these sixty 

ears. It is six o'clock, Surrebutter has dined. 
last bencher has tottered down the hall, 
and Surrebutter has bowed his last post pran- 
dial bow. What is to be done? There are 
some “moots” under the cloisters; but one 
cannot be always putting cases and arguing on 
them. There is the British Forum on Clerk- 
enwell Green, whither young Adolphus wishes 
Surrebutter to go, and where young Adolphus 
is a shining light. There is Wills’ Coffee- 
house, and Buttons ; and clustered round the 
Temple are “the Grecian,” and “ Dick's,” and 
“the Mitre.” At the last he might see the 
capacious chair where, twenty years before, 
the ponderous Dr. Johnson used to sit, and 
trample and toss his interlocutors like a bull 
at bay. 

The palmy days of the Temple Coffee-houses 
were gone; but thereat Surrebutter might 
pick up some stories of the few jealously select 
societies which already existed under the name 
of clubs. Not that “a club” was, sixty years 
since, a name either novel or recent. In 1586, 
Raleigh smoked his pipe at his club at the 
Mermaid, while Shakspeare looked on and 
wondered. Ben Jonson founded a club of his 
own, and held it in the ball-room of the Devil 
Tavern, at the gate of the Temple. Glorious 
John Dryden reigned in his club, as Raleigh 
and Jonson had reigned before him. Parson 
Crab started “ the Ugly Club,” and Charles the 
Second, who felt that he had no right to refuse 
them his countenance, sent them couple of bucks. 

Shaftesbury set up, at the King’s Head 
Tavern, (opposite the Inner Temple gate,) a 
political tant club, where every man sat, 
in silken pistol-proof armour, and with a Pro- 
testant flail in his pocket. This first political 
club, has the honour of a special description, by 
Roger North, in his “ Examen” who. calls the 
members “the hogs in armour.” This was the 
progenitor of the political club of more modern 
times, and of White’s and Brookes’s, But 
these last were only to be looked to as distant 
spheres, in the days when Surrebutter was a 
law student. 
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At Dick’s, or at the Mitre, then, must Surre. 
butter pass his evenings. Sixty years since 
these were dirty, black-beetle over-run, places; 
yet there must he, out of term, eat his ill-cooked 
dinner. Here he would meet with more boast- 
ful flaneurs, who would speak knowingly of the 
wits of the Beefsteak Club; tell how it had 
arisen, sixty years before, from an imprompty 
beefsteak dinner given by Rich, the harlequin, 
to Lord Peterborough ; he the Duke of Nor- 
folk had been chairman at the last meeting, and 
how Charles Morris had come out with a new 
song ; how the fare was limited to beefsteaks, 
and the liquor to port and punch. 

“You know Sir John Hippisley,” says the 

neur.—* Not at all,” says Surrebutter. 

“ Never mind, you've heard of him. Wind- 
ham says of him, that he is very near being a 
clever man. He is fond of business, and, having 
no employment of his own, is in the habit of 
entering with warm interest into the affairs of 
others. But his over-ruling passion is that of 
visiting remarkable criminals, and obtaining 
their stories from their own lips. As soon as 
Patch was found guilty of the murder of Blight, 
of Deptford, the proofs against him being merely 
circumstantial, Sir John felt much anxiety. on 
the subject, and thouglit that it could only be 
relieved by the culprit’s confessioh. For this 
end, he importuned the poor wretch incessantly, 
but in vain. Patch persisted in asserting his 
innocence till, wearied with Hippisley’s appli- 
cations, he assured the baronet that he would 
reveal to him on the scaffold all that he knew 
of Mr. Blight’s death. Fiattered with being 
made the depository of this mysterious commu- 
nication, Sir John mounted the drop with 
Patch, and was seen for some minutes in close 
conference with him. It happened that a simple 
old woman from the country was in the crowd 
assembled at the execution. Her eves, intent 
upon the awful scene, were fixed, by an acci- 
dental misdirection upon Sir John, whom she 
mistook for the person who was about to be exe- 
cuted, and not waiting till the criminal was actu- 
ally turned off,she went away with the impression; 
the peculiar face, and, above all, the peculiar 
nose (a most miraculous orgar), of Hippisley, 
being indelibly impressed on her memory. 
Only yesterday the good lady met Sir John m 
Cheapside. The certainty that it was Patch 
seized her so forcibly, that she screamed out 
loudly to the passing crowd, ‘It’s Patch, it's 
Patch ; I saw him hanged ; Christ deliver me!’ 
and then fainted. The story was told to-day at 
the Beefsteaks, and a mock inquest was set on 
foot, to decide whether Sir John was Patch or 
not; and it was unanimously decided in the 
affirmative. They say Hippisley is so Aipped 
that he is going to leave the club.” 
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After listening to a few such stories as this, 
the fate of Surrebutter is evident. Of course, 
he gets tired of black beetles and bachelorhood, 
dines every Sunday at Honeysuckle Cottage, 
and marries whatever young lady he may hap- 
pen to find there. The determination towards 
matrimony has, in fact, been found to be so 
strong, after a course of Temple chop-house 
dinners, that unhappy lawyers have been known 
togo mad under its influence, and, during the 

sm to seize their laundress’ daughter 
round the waist, plunge incontinently into ma- 
trimony, and emerge among the peers and peer- 
esses of England. 

From what we have said, it is quite evident 
that the home of Surrebutter’s celibacy was that 
dusty den at the top of Hare-court ; and his 
domestic establishment was that aged laundress 
who shuffled to and fro a mysterious mass of 
tags, who had been a widow twenty years 
before, and continued to wear the weeds, 
because the colour was convenient; who had 
surrendered her soul to gin, and her body to 
theumatism, and whose suppressed hiccups and 
stifled groans, every morning, suggested to 
Surrebutter the idea that his breakfast might 
be prepared by a more sober attendant with 
cleaner hands. There was no such a thing there 
asa home at the club. “The meetings at the 
“Boar's Head, in Eastcheap, at the “‘ Mermaid,” 
at the “ Devil,” at the “ Master White’s” cho- 
colate house, at “ Mister Brookes’ ”— 

The omega Brookes, whose honest liberal trade, 

Delights to trust, and blushes to be paid— 
at the “Turk’s Head,” in Gerard-street, at the 
“Qrown and Anchor,” in the Strand, where 
Bobus Smith reigned, and Macintosh, Rogers, 
Scarlett, and the now Marquis of Lansdowne, 
produced their careful anecdotes ; at ‘‘Thomas’s” 
in Down-street, where Lord Palmerston* was 
oly get elected to a seat at a table whence 

e, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Johnson, and Top- 
ham Beauclerc had only just passed away—all 
these meetings were mere convivial and literary 
réunions once a week or once a fortnight, such 
asthe “Red Lion” Beefsteak-pudding Club, 
over which poor Professor Forbes presided at 

rton’s, or such as the Temple Awdexa, Which 


still makes sounds convivial to echo through 





* We think our contributor must be in error. Viscount 
Palmerston, according to the published testimony of Mr. 
Hatchett, the Treasurer, was elected to the Literary 
Club in February, 1784, or seventy-one years ago. Now 
seeing that the present Premier was not born until the 
20th October, 1784, and that he has never upon any 
occasion, of which we are aware, manifested the slight- 
est taste for, or sympathy with, literature, we think he 
Ought to be secure from the suspicion of having been 
a ane dandy, in his youth, as he is now exempt 

the of being more than a very viva- 


imputation 
lous Minister in his old age—Ep. N.Q.R. 
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the chambers haunted by the ghosts of Lord 
Mansfield, Goldsmith, Blackstone, and Johnson. 

Under very different auspices does old Surre- 
butter’s grandson, in the year of grace, 1855, 
take up his quarters in the hereditary den, at 
the top of Hare-court. If his modest allow- 
ance, and his father’s desire, and the facts of 
their being bought for three lives by the old 
man, and therefore rent free to the grandson, 
induce him to abide in them he has them painted 
and converted into a bed-room and a dressing- 
room—perhaps he commits himself to a corre- 
spondence with the surveyor as to the possibility 
of getting a supply of water laid on, a propo- 
sition which however that great functionary 
naturally thinks highly dangerous—perhaps he 
vents a few maledictions against the Benchers 
—old fellows of the Surrebutter grand-pére 
school, who think water an innovation, and 
prefer to spend their money like great men in 
the dark ages in building fine minsters over the 
people they have killed. But what Surrebutter 
really does with Hare-court is to make it a pied 
a@ terre, a place where he is censé to live, a hole 
where he can go and do penance if his sins 
afflict him, a convenient sleeping-box, during 
the deep, dull winter months, when he does not 
keep a bed-room at the Star and Garter, at 
Richmond—not an uncommon habit with Lon- 
don bachelors, nor quite so expensive as it 
sounds. 

Of course, his home is his Cuvs. 

Whether this club be the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or the Conservative, or the Reform, we 
will not say; but one of these it is.* Fora 
home a man wants a comfortable club; and a 


‘comfortable club must be a large club. We 


always put a man down as a snob who occupies 
himself with abusing his friend’s club. It is, 
or was, a very favourite pursuit with the genteel 
snob ; but clubs have checked this thoroughly 
English vulgarity, and have taught better man- 
ners, and the evil is subsiding. 

Everything is good, according to its use. A 
select club is a necessary thing for a judge or a 
bishop, or perhaps a peer of more than average 
stupidity. The Senior University is now the 





* Surrebutter is ineligible to a Military Club. These 
are naturally the —— for they have the greatest 
number of absent members. One of them has a pattern 
smoking-room, which should be a model for all others. 
The selfishness of mankind cannot realise the truth that 
a sumptuous smoking-room is of r importance to 


non-smokers than to smokers. phe e odour of 
recent tobacco from the li and the coffee-room. 
After sitting for an hourin the ill-ventilated places 


that many Clubs set apart for the 

“« Tnnocuos calices, et amica vatibus herba,” 
(as Old Raphael Thorius calls it), a man sitsin a hot 
room, and distils tobacco odours from his clothes and 


his hair for hours ; eS well-venti- 
lated room he comes out i harmless, 
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only refuge of these worthy members of society. 
Some years ago they used to congregate at the 
Atheneum; but a club of twelve hundred 
members cannot be select. Warned by the 
a of keeping up their number and their 
funds, they foolishly set abroad a report that 
the finest thing in the world was to bes to 
the Athenzum ; and that an opportunity offered 
for hobnobbing with archbishops, and hearing 
Theodore Hook’s jokes. Consequently all the 
little crawlers and parasites, and gentility- 
hunters from all corners of London, set out upon 
the creep; and they crept in at the windows 
and they crept down the area steps, and they 
crept in unseen at the doors, and they crept in 
under bishops’ sleeves, and they crept in in 
peers’ pockets, and they were blown in by the 
winds of chance. The consequence has been, 
that ninety-nine hundredths of this club are 
people who rather seek to obtain a sort of 
standing by belonging to the Athenseum than 
to give it lustre by the talent of its members. 
Nine-tenths of the intellectual writers of the 
age would be certainly blackballed by the 
Dunces. Notwithstanding all this, and partly 
on account of this, the Athensum is a capital 
Club: the library is certainly the best club 
library in London, and is a great advantage 
to a man who writes. 

Small clubs will not do at all. They are 
unsafe. They are always on the point of dis- 
solution, always pestering the members by 
“whips.” The expenses beat them. Some 
years ago the high dignitaries of the Church 
and Law kept the Alfred to themselves; but it 
would not do. Then they admitted a large 
number of very respectable good young men, 
who were unexceptionable, but not very amus- 
ing. This, again, would not do. So now the 
Alfred has joined the Oriental, and a curious 
conglomorate of currie-powder and bon bons it 
must be. The Coventry Club was a club of 
most exclusive exquisites, and was rich in 
diplomacy ; but it blew up in admired confu- 
sion. Even so did Lord Oardigan’s Club, 
founded upon the scite of Crockford’s. The 
Clarence, the Albion, and a dozen other small 
clubs have all dissolved, some of them with 
great loss to the members, and the Erectheum 
and Parthenon thought it prudent to join their 
forces to keep the wolf from the door. The 
Union is the only general club which seems to 
hold its own, but the Union is far from being 
what it once was. 

ff Surrebutter could afford two clubs, and 

ould get into White’s or Brookes’s, he would 
be a fool not to do so. Some day or other, if 
his father and his elder brother should die, and 
he become Sir John Surrebutter, Bart., he will, 
of course, belong to Boodle’s. Every Sir 
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John belongs to Boodle’s—as you may see, 
for, when a waiter comes into the room and 
says to some aged student of the “ Morning 
Herald,” “Sir John, your servant is come,” . 
every head is mechanically thrown up in answer 
to the address. But neither Brookes’s nor 
White’s, nor Boodle’s, nor Arthur's, nor the 
Traveller's, nor the Atheneum, nor even the 
Carlton, will do for a bachelor’s tome. Fora 
home, a man must have a large club, where the 
members are recruited from a large class, where 
the funds are in a good state, where a large 
number every day breakfast and dine, and 
where a goodly number think it necessary to 
be on the books and pay their subscriptions, 
although they do not use the club. Above all, 
your home club should be a large club, because, 
even if aclub be ever so select, the highest 
birth and most unexceptionable fashion does 
not prevent a man from being a bore. Every 
club must have its bores; but in a large club 
you can get out of their way. 

We are sorry to say that we have not Mr. 
Adams’s authority for the choice we have made 
of three bachelors’ clubs. Most unphilosophi- 
cally does he conjoin the youth and age of the 
two universities. Of the Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the University, he says— 

These clubs may both be mentioned together as pe- 
culiar, we believe, to University men, and such only. as 
are members of the two great colleges of England. 
former is a handsome structure ; and, before the recent 
erections of the Conservative, the Army and Navy, and 


Carlton, was, in its exterior, amongst the most conspicu- 
ous in town. The other is a somewhat dull and heavy- 


looking affair, but , it is said, the best cellar of 
wine in London. Phe Oxford and Cambridge, which 


. is the more recent in its origin, consists chiefly of the 


younger spirits of the Universities, and is less select. 
The other is, for the most part, composed of the old and 
graver members; and in their ranks some of the most 
experienced bibbers in the metropolis are to be found— 
men more learned in all the varieties of foreign wine 
than Roberts himself in the shocking mysteries of the 
composition of British, and whom even the sagest and 
most expert “ tasters” of the London Docks are dis- 
to regard with envy. All the serious members of 
arliament, who have received university education, are 
invariably to be found in the latter. It also contains 4 
considerable number of the judges, and no small por- 
tion of beneficed clergymen. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was the conjoint design of the two Smirkes, and 
affords shelter to one thousand one hundred and seventy 
members, who pay an admission fee of £26, 5s., and an 
annual subscription of £6 6:. The University, the 
work, we believe, of the elder brother, consists of one 
thousand, who contribute about a similar sum. 

If the author of this little book will do us 
the favour to dine with us some day at the 
Oxford and Cambridge, and pass an hour after- 
wards in the smoking-room, we can promise 
him he will come away with a much highs 
opinion of the comforts and capabilities which 
Bachelors and Masters of Arts enjoy in Pall Mall. 

To the Conservative, he is rather more just ; 
but we must protest that a great many mem- 
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bere by no means consider themselves to be 
“Dii minores.” Some of them would shake 
Acheron if such a surmise were whispered in 
their hearing. 
THE CONSERVATIVE, 

which was designed first to provide accommodation for 
the immense number of candidates for admission to the 
Carlton, and ultimately to form a ral re-union for the 
Dii minores, or smaller stars, but in many cases equally 


me members of the party. 
estate this in no invidious sense. To the exter- 
nal eye, the Conservative Club in St. James’s-street 
no inferiority to its more aristocratic relative in 
Mall, and until lately it eclipsed the Carlton in so 
far as splendour was concerned. Nothing, indeed, can 
be conceived more us than the aspect of its ex- 
terior, and nothing sail to it existed in the metropolis 
till the modern Carlton and Army and Navy Club arose. 
It may even yet be considered by many as more chaste 
than the one, and less gaudy than the other, though 
the internal arrangements of the building are not fa- 
shioned with equal architectural ability for display. In 
this respect, too, it yields to the great edifice of Barry ; 
the interior of which, as already mentioned, is perfect, 
although the exterior is plain almost to a fault. In all 
the essential requisites of a club-house, the Conservative 
is unobjectionable ; and situated within a stone-throw of 
the palace, with a full view of the glories of St. James’s- 
street on drawing-room day, it must fyrm an admirable 
lounge for its members, as well as a nucleus exceedingly 
desirable for collecting the forces of the party when a 
great political movement is to be attempted. Into it a 
members of doubtful reputation may possibly have 
found admission ; but still the components of the club 
asa body are sound, and number amongst their ranks a 
large majority of the secondary order of Conservatives 
of the metropolis and provinces, on whose power 
and — the influence of the party so greatly de- 
pends ; for, be it observed, each of these parties, though 
mall in London, where many a man is sadly shorn of 
hisdimensions, is of importance in his county or respec- 
tive sphere, and the leaders of the phalanx are too well 
aware of the weight and the value of their support to 
treat them with contumely. 

The chiefs of the Tory party are consequently mem- 
bers of the Conservative Club; but in most cases merely 
honorary, and rarely make their appearance within its 
walls. Lord Derby seldom enters it; Sir Robert Peel, 
we believe, ay job view the edifice, was never within 
its portals; but Lord George Bentinck here beat up for 
recruits—more genial or less fastidious than the other, 
whose habit it was while in office to hold little inter- 
course with his subordinates, save in Parliament, and to 
know nothing unless it came before him in the shape of 
ee even the ordinary journals of the day, by 

the policy of his predecessors was su to be 
ame being strangers to him. When an election, 
T, is to be decided, or the t and vital ques- 

tion of “ Who shall be out pa ch in ?” is to be 
, the Conservative presents a host whose 

rT and powers are not to be despised ; and if few 
of its members be components or candidates for seats in 
the , still in their ranks are to be found the 


* It is a well-known joke of the late Whig Premier, 
= M , that, being asked what he intended to 
Hext, he replied, “« Can’t say till I've seen the news- 
ee which generally were very liberal in supplying 
with intentions. This was a far superior mot toa 





uar jeu d'esprit by Pitt, who, to the usual interro- 
fond ig the news, by the celebrated Duchess of 


the nly replied : ‘Madame, I have not seen 


knowledge and the strength by which the battle is to be 
fought, and the victory to be gained. 

Conservative consists of one thousand five hun- 
dred members, who pay an entrance fee of £26. 5s., and 
£8 8s. annually. It was designed by the late Mr. 
Basevi and Mr. Sydney Smirke. 


To the Reform Club, we are glad to see, our 
author is favourably inclined, although Soyer, 
who seems to have excited his enthusiasm, 
no longer presides below. Perhaps he will 
think that Francatelli, who ruled the roast at 
Windsor Castle, and who titillated the delicate 
palates of the dandies at the Coventry, is a suf- 
ficient substitute. 

In his history of the club, Mr. Adams is 
wrong, but let that pass. 


THE REFORM CLUB. 


Next in order amongst political clubs stands the 
Reform, although we are not sure that it is not sur- 
in seniority by its great rival which we shall 
next mention—the Carlton. Both had their origin in 
the exciting era of 1830, and the Reform Bill—that 
“sweeping measure,” as it was termed, which was said 
to have produced a new revolution in this country, 
though somehow or another it has contrived to leave 
matters and ies in much the same condition as 
before. The friends of the Constitution, however, then 
took alarm, and founded the Carlton, bestowing upon 
it this name from that of the terrace where the Chub 
was originally held. The Liberal party, not to be 
behind, hastened to hire Gwydyr House, Whitehall, and 
retained that mansion until the _— palatial edifice 
by Mr. Barry, architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
was reared. 

The Reform Club, upraising its colossal height in 
Pall Mall, for a considerable time was deemed one of 
the lions of the metropolis; but though it may still 
maintain this position internally, in outward appear- 
ance it is surpassed by some of the establishments that 
have since sprung up, and it can no longer be com- 
pared with the edifice that is starting into 
existence by its side. Still, though of severe simplicity, 
it is an imposing structure ; striking by its dimensions, 
and unexceptionable in elegance of proportion and unity 
of design; although it may be objected that the style 
—modern Italian—is somewhat too cold for this coun- 
try, where we seldom require to exclude the congenial 
rays of the sun, and that the windows especially are too 
numerous, regular, and small. Some critics, indeed, 
have compared it to an inverted chest of drawers. But 
if—parodying a well-known couplet— 


‘* If to its share some trivial errors fall, 
Just cross the door, and you'll forget them all.” 


The admirers of Mr. Nash and the highly embel- 
lished school of architecture may object to the utter 
absence of ornament from the exterior. Praxitiles him- 
self could scarcely discern fault in the arrangements of 
the culinary divinity, Soyer, who originally reigned 
below, and caused all the mortals of the upper regions 
hd bend in mingled wonder and admiration before his 
rone. 

But we must leave the divinity for a moment alone. 
On entering the vestibule of the Reform Club-house, 
one is immediately struck by the splendid proportions 
of the hall, recalling to mind the magnificent salles of 
Versailles, and the elegance of the staircase—that most 
difficult feature of an edifice to render attractive—re- 
minding one of the glories of the Louvre. Nor ona 
closer survey is the aspect diminished. The saffron 
marble columns, supporting the roof, may be objected 
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to as dull, but their effect is warm ; and the roof itself, 
glass exquisitely cut, as well as the rare mosaic floor- 
ground of the richest combinations, may be considered 
the happiest architectural efforts in the building. From 
the vestibule branch off the dining-room, drawing- 
room, library, and various departments of the edifice, 
each of which may be considered perfect in its degree, 
and is elegantly adorned with pictures, embroidery, and 
statuary. 

The upper part of the Reform Club contains the 
usual apartments for billiards, play, &c., which it is said 
was once carried on here to a considerable extent, 
though now we believe it is greatly diminished, if not 
suppressed. In this part of the edifice, too, are a cer- 
tain number of dormitories allotted to the insatiable 
quid-nuncs of the building, or those who pass their whole 
existence amid club gossip and politics—one of the pe- 
culiarities, and by no means a desirable one, of the esta- 
blishment. But it is in the lower regions, where Soyer 
once reigned supreme, that the true glory of the Reform 
Club consists; and here the divine art of cookery—or, 
as he himself styles it, Gastronomy—is to be seen in all 
its splendour. Heliogabalus himself never gloated over 
such a kitchen—for steam is here introduced and made 
to supply the part of man. In state the great dignitary 
sat, and issued his inspiring orders to a body of lieuten- 
ants, each of whom had pretensions to be considered a 
chef in himself. ‘* Gardez les rotis, les entremets sont per- 
dus” was never more impressively uttered by Camba- 
céres, when tormented by Napoleon detaining him from 
dinner, than were the orders by Soyer for preparing the 
refection of some modern attorney; and all the ener- 
gies of the vast establishment were at once called into 
action to obey them—steam eventually conducting the 
triumphs of the cook’s art from the scene of its produc- 
tion to a recess adjoining the dining-room, where all is 
to disappear. 

One of these (which it is we shall notsay. If 
you know Surrebutter, you can tell whether he 
is a declared politician or a cautious waiter upon 
providence ; and if he be a politician, whether 
he is liberal or conservative)—in one of these 
Surrebutter has his home. 

Surrebutter is not a dissipated nor an idle 
man. He rises betimes, and issues forth from 
the Temple-gate by half-past eight, takes a 
gallop on horseback, or a rapid walk, but never 
extends it beyond half-past nine. Just as St. 
Martin’s Church rings out the half hour, he 
steps into the gorgeous coffee-room of the— 
“ ALTERNATIVE Club.” There, not too far 
from the fire, with a dwarf screen before it, 
stands the little table, consecrated, by matutinal 
custom, tv his use; there the particular waiter, 
who knows Surrebutter and his habits. The 
whitest of damask gleams upon the table, and 
his letters, all of which are directed to his club, 
lie upon the serviette; the coffee service is ir- 
reproachable in its polish; the coffee is pure, 
and very strong, and bright as Burgundy ; the 
boiled milk is affluent in quantity, and there is 
cream, if Surrebutter loves it. The rolls, and 


the dry toast, are perfect, and an omelette, 
delicately flavoured, aus Jines herbes, makes its 
appearance, according to order, by the time 
our bachelor has poured out his coffee—has 
glanced at the telegraphic news in the “ Times,” 
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the “ Chronicle,” and the ‘ Daily News,” and 
is looking down the short paragraphs of the 
“Post.” Not above twenty men breakfast even 
at the “ Alternative,” at half-past nine, and the 
appliances of an establishment of ten thousand 
a-year are all their own. 

By ten o'clock Surrebutter has breakfasted, 
has taken in his matutinal portion of news, and 
has paid one shilling and nine-pence. Now he 
repairs to the writing room, and passes half-an- 
hour in answering his letters. Thence he 
ascends to a luxurious library, where, although 
the library of the Alternative is not very strong 
in law, he may find a better assortment of 
Blackstones, Chitties, and Archbolds, than 
Hare Court can boast—the editions are deci- 
dedly more modern than those of the Middle 
Temple library. Half-past twelve is a very 
respectable hour for a “ pup” to make his ap- 
pearance at Pleaders’ Chambers, and three or 
four hours there spent, are quite enough to learn 
all that can there be learnt. But we have 
nothing to do with Surrebutter’s daily oceupa- 
tions. As an industrious candidate for the 
Woolsack, he, of course, is assiduous in conning 
over Pearson’s Chitty, in noting up the reports, 
in drafting opinions upon evidence for his re- 
lative, the great Mr. De Injuria, the pleader; 
and in drawing bills and answers for that very 
rising junior, Mr. Cypres, of the Chancery bar 
(who was called in the year '20, and is thinking 
of giving up pupils and applying for silk). As 
a man of fashion, Surrebutter spends an hour 
in the park, and an hour in “ firing pasteboard” 
in the purlieus of Belgravia. But, “just as the 
evening shades prevail,” he usually returns 
home to Pall Mall. 

In the lower library of the “ Alternative,” 
about six o'clock, all the guid munes of the town 
are assembled. The city men, on their way 
home, drop in to read the evening papers, and 
hear the comments upon them. Members of 
Parliament are come to snatch a hasty dinner, 
between the morning sitting and the serious 
work of the evening. The Secretary to the 
Treasury (if the Alternative be political, and if 
the Alternative party be in power) moves about 
telling whether and when a division is expected ; 
or if the Alternative party is in opposition, 
then the opposition whipper-in is there and 
busy. If the Alternative be not political, then 
the talk is of hebdomadal boards and tractarians, 
threatened reforms and vacant professorships ; 
and perhaps an energetic but quiet canvass is 
going on for Demosthenes Jones,- and Pericles 
Hogg, candidates for the public oratorship. In 
this room, and at this moment, the last piece of 
news is known, the last piece of scandal is re- 
peated, the last rumour passes from mouth to 
mouth ; candidates for election are talked over, 
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and it is quietly settled that Stiggins shall be 
black-balled. Naturally Surrebutter has his 
in this chit-chat; takes care to be made 
known to the Treasury or the opposition whip- 
r-in, as the case may be; compliments the 
Judge upon his hale appearance, or the Bishop 
upon his published charge, and then betakes 
himself to the dressing-rooms and bath-rooms. 

If he is going to dine out, the urchin, who, 
at the wage of five shillings a-week, passes his 
days in polishing his master’s boots and flying 

r-kites out of. the windows of the gite in 
Hare Court, has brought the evening para- 
phernalia, and Surrebutter makes a leisurely 
toilet and disappears from the door of the club 
inacab. But Surrebutter only allows himself 
two dinner-parties a-week—he says this is a 
sufficient sacrifice of time to society, for allessen- 
tial purposes. We will take one of the days 
when he stays at home. 

He has ordered a quiet, frugal dinner, with 
old Nosebag, at half-past seven. Not that he 
loves Nosebag, or that Nosebag greatly loves 
Surrebutter ; but their dinner tastes are pretty 
much alike; they stand upon no ceremony 
with each other, and there is this great advan- 
tage in dining together—they can divide the 
portions. 

Surrebutter’s companion is not intellectual— 
a tte a téte dinner with a clever man, who 
talks and expects to be answered is a fearful 
bore. Slight criticisms are ejaculated upon the 
productions of the cordon b/eu, and occasionally 
aword of information falls from a passing ac- 
quaintaince as to what is going on in “the 
House ;” but this is all that does, or that ever 
should, disturb the process of dining. When 
the cheese is removed, Surrebutter calls for the 
bill, and Nosebag for a pint of port and the 
“Standard.” 

Here is the bill— 


Mr. Surrebutter and Mr. Nosebag. 


No. of portions. Price. 
ial dita tlistadisatipeenntieeel £0 1 6 
1 Consommé aux ceufs pochés...............00 00 1 0 
1 Cabillaud & la réligieuse ...........000cccseee0e 2 0 
1 Cotelettes au beurre d’anchois................ 1 4 
1 Demi poulet aux truffes.............cccceseeseees 3 0 
1 Beignets de pommes...........00seeseseeseee 0 6 
Vin ordinaire, une bouteille..............0008-00+ 2 6 
I tc acicnnenininterecencnpiit iuetintondeee 2 0 

£013 10 


An easy arithmetical operation (which has, 
however, been found so gravely to trouble 
senior wranglers that the clerk of the desk now 
} * This charge includes all the et ceteras, bread, 
vegetables, beer, cheese (of every description, whether 
oe Gruyere, Parmesan, or Cottendham), club 
re r and table service. It varies from sixpence to a 
shilling at different clubs. We put it, therefore, at the 
medium, 
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performs it) shews that Surrebutter’s indebted- 
ness, in respect of this dinner, is six and eleven- 
pence. He puts down seven shillings, receives 
a postage stamp in change, and adjourns at once 
to the library. 

Surrebutter has dined like a civilised crea- 
ture, who has a fellow feeling for his stomach, 
and is not laying up a store of gout, dyspepsia, 
and apoplexy for his old age. There are many 
British lions in the coffee-room who have dined 
off a joint and beer, and have drunk a pint of 
port wine afterwards, and whose bill is but four 
shillings and threepence. One great luxury in 
a modern club is that there is no temptation to 
ostentatious expense. At an hotel there is an 
inclination in some natures to be “a good cus- 
tomer.” Ata club the best men are generally 
the most frugal—they are afraid of being thought 
like that little snob, Calicot, who is always sur- 
rounded by fine dishes and expensive wines 
(even when alone), and is always in loud talk 
with the butler, and in correspondence with the 
committee about the cook. Calicot is a rich 
man, with a large, bottle-nose, and people 
blackball his friends. : 

Settled in a very easy-chair in the library, 
Surrebutter has his café noir (sixpence) and 
glances over the last new French novel, a new 
book upon Russia, the latest German system of 
philosophy, and the day’s batch of political 
pamphlets. Such an occupation necessarily in- 
duces a sensation of drowsiness. Shaking this 
off, he wanders into the smoking-room, where 
a very general conversation is going on upon 
the prominent topic of the day. But asa great 
parliamentary orator soon afterwards comes in 
and insists upon being didactic and dogmatic, 
the smokers, one by one, desert the temple of 
mundungus, for the billiard-room, whither the 
bore cannot follow them. Here Surrebutter 
smokes the remainder of his cigar, perhaps takes 
a ball in a shilling and half-crown pool, perhaps 
plays a game of billiards, perhaps only looks 
on. But about eleven o’clock he generally asks 
whether any one is journeying Eastwards, and 
it usually happens that two or three Templars 
are just then thinking of strolling home in the 
moonlight. 

As they go down stairs, Surrebutter sud- 
denly bethinks him that he has asked two men 
to dine with him next day, and has invited a 
club man to join him. For, as a member can: 
only ask one guest, if you invite two, you must 
get the second, a godfather in the club. Surre- 
butter must order dinner. 

“Stay five minutes for me, old fellows, while 
I make out a dinner bill for to-morrow—or 
rather come and let us do it in conclave.” 

It is to be noted that no man ever yet re- 
fused his counsel in the ordering of a dinner. 
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Ordering a dinner is the eidolon of eating a 
dinner. 

“Ts it a house-dinner ?” asks Grosbois. 

“No! I never dine at house-dinners ; every- 
thing is grand and cold. The money is all 
spent upon the eye. The eye has its own par- 
ticular pleasures ; a dinner should appeal only 
to the palate. I hold that nothing but flowers 
and fruit should ever appear upon a dinner- 
table—every plat should be divided in the 
kitchen, and appear through the trap-box only 
to be handed round.” 

“ Ah, I see, a partie carrée. How much do 
you intend to stand ?” 

“Something under a pound a-head will do 
it handsomely. Waiter bring the large carte. 
Let me see, “ Huitres trois douzaines””—that, 
of course; “ Bagration au petit macaroni,” a 
good soup, and “ Bisque d’écrevisses” another 
—qne portion of the first and two of the other 
will’be plenty. Now for fish. “ Filets de sdle 
d la Génévoise” for one, “Saumon dla Hol- 
landaise ” for two. Then a “ Vol au vent A la 
Toulouse.” We must have some entrées. There 
are only three cooks in Europe who can accom- 
plish a “ Téte de veau en tortue,” but as our 
chef happens to be one of the three, it is a 
public duty to keep him in practice. Some 
“ Suprémes de filets de perdreaux aux truffes,” 
a dish cf “cotelettes” for simple tastes, and a 
little “Saucisson de Lyons” to correct the 
palate will, I think, be enough. The légumes 
and the salade I must leave to the chef A 
Poulet aux cressons” will be a simple roti, 
and as to sweets, a “ Conde glacé 4 la Neapo- 
litaine,” a “ Prussienne d’abricots,”"anda “ Char- 
lotte Russe,” the first for two and the two last 
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for one will wind up. As to drinks, suppose I 
put down German Seltzer, one bottle of Claret 
Cup, two of Champagne, one of Amontillado 
Sherry, ord two of Clos Vougeot. It’s as well 
to order these before hand, or the Champagne 
and Claret Cup will not be iced to the exact 
turn, and the Burgundy will not be leisurely 
placed in.its basket.” 

This “ draft of a bill” was not made without 
some interference from Surrebutter’s counsel- 
lor’s; but Surrebutter yielded not a plat, well 
knowing how easy it is to spoil a dinner. 
Having completed the valuable document, the 
amphytrion enclosed it in a private note to the 
cook, and leaving it with the porter, lights 
another cigar, and walks quietly Temple-wards 
with his companions. 

If any careful mamma has followed Surre- 
butter in his club expenditure this day, she will 
have ascertained that his home disbursement 
has been something under ten shillings. If she 
be a candid woman, who holds in memory the 
occasional catastrophes of her own household, 
she will also admit, that if he were Lord of 
Lansdowne House, or of Alnwick Castle, or 
even the recipient of her own housewifely 
cares, he could not be better provided in the 
matter of creature comforts, or less bored by 
attendant inconveniences. 

I know that Surrebutter is a horrid selfish 
bachelor, and that such are his five hundred 
acquaintances at the “ Alternative ;” but is it 
not horrible that the paths of bachelorhood 
should be made so easy and so taxless? La- 
dies, should not these clubs be put down by a 
salutary and severe enactment ? 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SUNBEAMS ON PLANTS. 


The Poetry of Science; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Rosrrt Hunt. 


Third Edition. 


Arter a genial spring-shower, when the warm 
sun shines out again, and there are glimpses of 
blue sky to be seen between the masses of 
fleeey clouds ; when the breeze rustles cheerily 
by, and the rain-drops are sparkling ; and the 
cattle come out from their shelter, and lazily 
but thankfully begin to feed again; and the 
thrush is singing in the shaw, and the robin on 
the tree-top; and the dog is gamboling round 
his master ; and every herb and blade drink in 
the sunlight; and the rainbow is glowing on 
the dark veil of cloud in the distance, whither 
the west wind is bearing the shower away,—he 
must be a very dull unsympathising mortal 
who does not feel that a new life is being 
breathed upon the face of nature; who is not 
conscious of an impulse to join in the universal 
song of joy which every beast and every plant 
are singing, and add his own smile to the 
dvipEmov yéhacpa around him. 

Whence comes that new life? and why do 
all created beings exult thus in the sunbeams ? 
There was a time when Greece, and Egypt, and 
all Asia, would have answered in different tongues 
“All things are singing praises to the sun- 
God for his gift of fertility. They do honour 
to Apollo. They are blessing Osyris. ‘They 
welcome the return of Thammuz. Adonis is 
come back to them. They are worshipping 
Baal. They are adoring Mithras.” 

We moderns are less grateful, or certainly 
less impulsive and expansive in manifesting our 
gratitude. We say—Come, and let us mark and 
examine the effect of light on life. Let us 
study the operations of a sunbeam in stimu- 
lating the vital powers of the vegetable world. 

The subject is one well worthy of more 
science and patient investigation than we can 
bring to bear on it, even as it was worthy of a 
far higher style of poetry than Dr. Darwin's. 

The organized growth of a plant is the result 
of certain processes carried on within it, and 
regulated by the vital power residing in the 
plant itself. This vital power is dormant until 
acted upon by the solar influences and by 
electric circulation. 

We will not stray into any metaphysical 
theories as to what may be the nature of that 
vital power ; nor can we do more than mention 
that there is in plants, an electric circulation; 
and that its phenomena appear closely connected 
with the solar influences. We shall confine 
ourselves to the influences of the solar beam 
which are three—Actinism, light and heat,— 
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are found to be exercised respectively by 
the three primary colours in the ray of light, 
viz. blue, yellow, and red, and respectively 
rule over the three stages in the life of a 
plant, viz. germination, the generation of leaf 
and wood, and the development of flower and 
fruit. 

Every ray of light, which flows from the 
solar source, is a bundle of rays of three colours, 
blue, yellow, and red ; each of the three having 
not only a different colour, but different powers 
and functions. When the sunbeam is allowed to 
fall on the angle of a prism, it is bent out of its 
path or “ refracted,” and an elongated image is 
obtained, presenting the seven prismatic colours 
in parallel bands. This coloured image is 
called the solar or prismatic spectrum. 

The separation of the colours in the spectrum 
was discovered by Sir Isaac Newton to arise 
from the different degrees of refrangibility 
possessed by rays of different colours; so that 
the colour of a ray at once indicates its angle of 
refraction. The red ray being the least re- 
fracted is found in the lowest part of the 
spectrum ; the violet, being the most so, at the 
other end of the chromatic series. 

Until Sir David Brewster's time, these seven 
colours were regarded as the primary colours of 
white light! but Sir David Brewster has since 
shown that this chromatic spectrum consists, in 
fact, of three chromatic spectra overlapping each 
other; that there are, in fact, but three pri- 
mary colours, the blue, the yellow, and the red, 
the green being produced by the overlapping of 
the blue and yellow, the orange by the over- 
lapping of the red and yellow, and soon. And 
not only do they overlap each other, but each 
of these three rays, the blue, the yellow, and the 
red, may be detected as existing in every part of 
the spectrum. 

Without going into the nature of the rays 
outside the spectrum, or any of the more minute 
details, suffice it to say that these three primary 
colours are possessed of totally different powers, 
and, as we shall shortly show, exercise entirely 
different influences on the life of the plant. 

Actinism, or the chemical power which is 
necessary to excite germination, emanates from 
the blue ray. It is the same power which 
operates on the sensitive silver in photography ; 
“ photography” being, by-the-bye, an entire 
misnomer, since the pictures are drawn by the 
actinic power, and not by the luminous ray. 
Nay more, the blue, the luminous ray, is, 
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like the red, a positive hindrance to the 
working of the actinic power. It is most 
difficult to obtain good photographic results 
under the bright sun of the tropics. More- 
over, if a spectrum be thrown on a prepared 
photographic surface, there will be two points 
only where the paper is preserved positively 
white, viz. the points on which the red and the 
yellow rays are respectively collected in the 
spectrum. Neither will seeds germinate so 
long as they are exposed to bright light. 
Again, by another experiment, it can be satis- 
factorily proved that in the blue ray alone 
resides that power which is the sole agent in 
hotography ; for, if we exclude the blue rays 
. passing all the light admitted through a 
yellow glass, the most sensitive photographie 
material may be exposed to the strongest 
sunshine without undergoing any change what- 
ever. 

The yellow ray is the most luminous ray, and 
the illuminating power diminishes on either 
side of it. 

The red ray is termed the calorific ray, 
being exclusively the cause of heat. A ther- 
mometer placed in the spectrum standing at 55° 
in the blue ray, when moved to the red, rises 
to 58°, viz, as 1 to 154. If the light be trans- 
mitted through a blue glass 95 per cent of the 
heat rays will be intercepted. 

Each of these three rays does its own work 
in vegetable life; which, as we before said, 
may divided into three stages.—first, its 
seed growth, or germination beneath the sur- 
face of the soil; secondly, the growth of its 
leaves and stem; and thirdly, the flowering and 
bearing fruit. 

The result of experiment is that germi- 
nation is excited by the actinic power of the 
blue ray ; the formation of leaf and wood by 
the luminous power of the yellow ray ; and the 
development of flower and fruit by the heat of 
the red ray. 

How the actinic ray reaches the seed in the 
ground is hard to understand ; but that it does 
penetrate where the luminous ray is unable to 
reach is plain from these experiments, which go 
also to show, that the exclusion of the luminous 
ray is necessary for the operation of the actinic. 
Shade is always, absolute darkness sometimes, 
necessary for the success of the germinating 
process. Plant cress-seed an inch deep in three 
pots; over the first place a blue, over the 
second a yellow, and over the third a red glass. 
The seeds under the blue glass will be up days 
before those under the red; of those under 
the red a few only will germinate. Those 
under the yellow will not germinate at all. It 
is found that those seeds which come up under 
a white glass in from eight to fourteen days, 
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will, under a blue glass, be up in from two to 
five days. That where 30 per cent. seeds came 
up before, 60 per cent. can now be raised; and 
that some seeds from tropical countries, whch 
could not formerly be raised in this climate 
under a white frame, will germinate freely 
under a blue one. 

A strong instance of the penetrating power 
of the actinic ray is this; if you place the cress 
seeds as you would in the first experiment, and 
then cover them with black paper impervious 
to light, the comparative results will be the 
same, And again, one kind of seed grows best 
at one depth and one at another. Oress-seed 
best at a depth of one inch from the surface; 
but at three inches from the surface cress-seeds 
will not germinate at all, unless under the blue 
glass. We are not aware of any further expe- 
riments having been made to ascertain the 
depth to which the actinic ray can penetrate 
the ground. 

It would seem that the depth to which the 
air can penetrate the soil isthe measure of the 
depth of germination. This is the practical 
law on which the farmer is working in his 
deep ploughing and deeper draining; and 
whenever he brings the subsoil to the surface, a 
new growth of disinterred seeds springs up. 
There appears to be no limit to the duration of 
this dormant vitality of seeds, so long as they 
are preserved from chemical change. The 
mummy wheat sprang up again, under the 
actinic ray, after it had been sealed from 
the air for nearly 3000 years. The seeds in 
the coals measures have, unfortunately, under- 
gone great chemical changes, otherwise there 
would be no reason why we should despair of 
seeing the indigenous palm groves of this land 
flourishing once more. 

When the cotyledons are formed, and the 
first green leaf, the plumule, appears above 
ground, the spell of the yellow, the luminous, 
ray begins to operate upon it. New conditions 
are necessary to enable these new organs to de- 
velop themselves, and perform their functions. 
The plant when below the surface absorbed 
oxygen and exhaled carbonic acid; but as soon 
as the leaves appear, they commence secreting 
carbon, for the formation of woody fibre and 
chlorophylle, the green colouring matter of the 
leaf, from the carbonic acid gas which they ab- 
sorb from the atmosphere. ‘This power of de- 
composing carbonic acid is a vital power 
residing in the leaves and bark, and this power 
is dormant until awakened by the rays of lu- 
minous light. 

If the blue glass be continued, the plant at 
first seems most healthy; but even in the ear- 
liest stage it is found on analysis that the leaves 
contain an undue proportion of water, and have 
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but a small development of woody fibre; so 
plants growing luxuriantly in the shade, are not 
one bit more nutritious, for their rank growth ; 
and the old experiments of drawing up herbage, 
by covering it with boughs from the sun, are 
founded upon a mistaken notion. 

Under the blue glass, after the development 
of the first leaf-bud, there is little or no further 
formation of leaves, but the stem grows long and 
soft, and does not solidify, or increase in diameter. 
It elongates enormously, like a potato tuber in 
the dark. ‘This appears to be due to the conti- 
nued excitement of the vital power of the root 
by the actinic rays. The plant begins to rove 
for yellow light. When the effect of the blue 
ray was first discovered, Mr. Aspley Pellatt had 
acucumber frame made with blue lights; his 
seedings were most beautiful, but the final result 
was nothing but a lank growth and long stalks, 
with no flowers, and few leaves. 

The mode of the nutrition of a plant now that 
it has reached the air, is just the reverse of what 
it was beneath the surface ; then it lived the life 
of a breathing animal, rejecting the carbonic 
acid, and absorbing the oxygen, by this process 
the starch of the seed became converted into guin, 
and finally into sugar,—the same process exactly 
which grain goes through in the fermentation of 
malting. 

The healthy plant never ceases to decompose 
carbonic acid thus absorbed from the air, during 
one instant of its existence; but during the 
night, when the excitement of light is removed, 
the vital powers are at their minimum of ac- 
ton. 

The giving off oxygen, does not at any time 
wholly cease, yet throughout the night, plants, 
like animals at set of sun, enter upon a kind of 
sleep. With the first ray of morning, this 
breathing or digesting of plants, commences 
with renewed vigour, and increases gradually up 
to noon ; after noon it as gradually decreases till 
sunset. This may be observed by placing a 
branch with the leaves on it in a glass vessel 
full of water in the sunshine, when the bubbles 
of oxygen may be seen to disengage themselves 
from the leaves, and rise to the surface of the 
Water; and it is very curious that if we inflict 
the slightest wound on the branch, the disen- 
gagement of oxygen ceases directly. There 
are many plants which close at stated hours 
before sunset, and these have been prettily put 
together so as to forma flower-clock, but these, 
like the others, do not discontinue the giving off 
oxygen until after sun-down. 


“The Chlorophylle,” to quote a curious passage from 
fessor Hunt’s book, “is a carbonaceous compound 
formed in the leaves, serving, it would appear, many 
purposes in the process of assimilation. In the dark the 
Plant requires carbon for its further development, and 
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growing slowly, it removes it from the leaves, decom- 
posing the chlorophylle, and supports its weak existence 

y preying on parts of its own structure, until at length 
this being exhausted, it actually perishes of starvation. 

“Plants always turn towards the light; the guiding 
power we know not, but the evidence of some impulsive 
or attractive force is strong; and the pu for which 
they are constituted to obey it, is proved to be the de- 
pendance of vegetable existence upon luminous power. 

‘ Light is not, however, alone sufficient to perfect the 
plant; another — is required to aid in the produc- 
tion of flowers and fruits, and this power is proved to be 
heat—and heat perhaps in some peculiar condition. 
Having reached that point of development, when the 
reproductive functions are, by another change in the 
chemical operations going on within the vegetable 
structure, to be called forth, it has been found that the 
heat rays become in a remarkable manner effective. It 
has also been observed that plants bend from the red or 
calorific rays, instead of towards them, as they are found 
to do to every other ray of the spectrum. From this 
we may argue that the influence of these rays is to check 
the vegetation, and thus to ensure the perfection of the 
reproductive processes,” 

The influence of the red glass upon flowers 
naturally of a red colour, is very perceptible, 
and has been used by the Scotch gardeners 
with considerable success in rearing prize 
Dahlias. In some cases it has a reddening 
effect on the leaf of the plant, the upper side of 
the leaf becoming tinged with red, and that of 
a tulip covered with a reddish down. 

The theory, then, amounts to this, that ger- 
mination is provoked by actinism ; that light is 
necessary for the formation of the woody fibre, 
and flower and fruit are called forth by heat. It 
will probably be many a year before it is verified 
and worked out to practical uses. The Scotch 
gardeners have been adopting the use of the 
coloured glasses, and the plan is being worked 
practically by Mr. Dawson, at Edinburgh, of 
having three frames—one of blue glass, one of 
yellow, and one of red, and transferring the 
plants in the successive stages of their growth 
from the one to the other. 

The different proportions in which the red, 
the blue, and the yellow ray exist in the sun- 
beam at different hours of the day, in different 
seasons of the year, and in different degrees of 
latitude, would probably explain many myste- 
ries in the development and distribution of 
plants. The actinic force is, we believe, found 
to be the strongest in the morning of the day, 
and in the spring of the year. The yellow ray 
is most prevalent in summer; the red ray in 
autumn, The yellow ray increases in intensity 
as we approach the Tropics. Dr. Draper; in 
his journey from New York to Texas, has re- 
corded that as he journeyed southward toward 
the tropics, he observed that the yellow band 
in the spectrum of his camera grew gradually 
wider, the increase, in fact, of that summer sun 
which produces the gigantic vegetation of the 
tropics. 








Upon this subject we will quote a passage 
from Professor Hunt's book :— 


There can be no doubt that the varieties of climate, 
and the peculiarities of countries, as it regards their 
animal and vegetable productions, are dependent on the 
same causes. The distribution of i 


the migration of tribes is solely due to these physical 
forces we have been considering. 


equator we have the spice-bearing trees—the nutmeg, 
the clove, the cinnamon, and mY Hye tree; there we 
have also the odoriferous sandal, the ebony, the banyan 
and the teak; we have frankincense, and myrrh, and 
other incense-bearing plants; the coffee-tree, the tea- 
plant, and the tamarin. 

A little further north we have the apricot, the citron, 
the peach, and the walnut.. In Spain, Sicily, and Italy, 
we have the orange and lemon tree, blooming rich with 
La + gaa and the and the m growing 


the rocks. ond the A e vegetation 
tp hea: instead of the c Phe chesnut, and 


' rele we find 
the water-lilies, and the globe-flowers; and when the 
weakness of the solar radiations becomes too great even 
for these, the reindeer-moss still lends an aspect of 
Wes catietion of tapes oa th 
on the tem) 

saaus of hp dine: Tatas tinder akon the woken 
annual tem: ranges between 50° and 73°, and it 
is only cultivated profitably within 30° 8. and 50° N, 
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of the equator. To the same limits is confined the cul- 
tivation of maize and of olives. Cotton is grown profit- 
ably up to latitude 46° in the Old World, but only up 
to 40° in the New. We have evidence derived from 
photographic phenomena, that the constitution of the 
solar rays varies with the latitude. The effects of the 
sun’s rays in France and England in ucing chemical 
change, are infinitely more decided than, with far 
— splendour of light, they are found to be in the 

or near the equator, Indeed, the remarks 
made on the variations in the character of the sunbeam 
with the ray nga may apply equally to the 
vi n e. 

Passing over all the earth, echoed from plant to plant, 
we have one universal cry, proclaiming that every fune- 
tion of ve le life is due to the spirits of the sun. 

The mighty adansonia of Senegal, hoary with the 
mosses of five thousand years; the polion upas in their 
deadly valleys ; the climbing banas of the Guiana fo- 
rests; the contorted serpent-cactus on the burning hills; 
the oaks, which spread their branches in our tempered 
climes; the glorious flowers of the intertropical regions, 
and those which gem our veriest plains; the reindeer 
ae of northern lands, and the conferve of the silent 

; the test and humblest creations of the vege- 
table woh; oft a their direct dependance upon 
the mysterious forces which are bound together in the 
silver thread of light. 


For more on these subjects, and on many 
other marvellous facts of vegetable physiology, 
we refer our readers to Professor Hunt's books, 
Of Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell,” the poet tells— 

“ The Primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

To the observant and thoughtful student of 
nature, that yellow primrose may be the start- 
ing-point to the highest speculations, involving 
within their scope all the glories and wonders 
of creation. 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN BENGAL. 
On the Scientific Principles of Agriculture, considered as a branch of Publie Education in 
India. 


By Henry Pivpinetoy. Calcutta: Bellamy. 


interestin hlet has reached us by a 
in totion mail. The author had printed it 
he tells us in 1839, for private circulation in 
India, but finding it still in season,—(for In- 
dian grievances are always stationary so far as 
concerns their prospect of redress,)—he has at 
last determined to publish it. 

The results of Mr. Piddington’s experience 
of the i and his master, the H.E.I.C., 
are briefly told. The former is able and will- 
ing to learn ; the latter unable and unwilling to 
teach. The former is born to pay taxes; the 
latter to impose them. The Zemindar of Ben- 
gal is an Europeanised native—that is to say, 
a tax-gatherer of the Company's model, and a 
tax-gatherer only because he is of that model. 
Mr. Piddington despairs of any good being 
done for Bengal its people, whether by 

y or by Zemindar. He does not despair 
of y or science: and thinks that 
what he has done on a small scale may be at- 
tempted by society at large. 
to the 


“TIT some time ago,” he says, “ 
Agricultural Society to print from time to time short 
papers on such agricultural’ su’ as might 
be useful to the ly. In ex of my 
views, I wrote and printed the first number of a series 
of entitled, ‘ Husbandman’s Adviser.’ The 
of the was ‘ Arrow Root,’ of which the 


are very fond as food for themselves and their 
children; and it contained about jtwo ‘of short, 
clear directions how to prepare it. The Society did 
not adopt my suggestion, but I have distributed most of 
the few copies I printed, and not only have they been 
carefully preserved and of use, but I of instances 
which written copies have been given from one indi- 
to another! Mr. Kuhn, a gentleman largely 
in the manufacture of cheroots at Chinsurah, 
desirous of wate the native tobacco better pre- 
has also printed directions for cultivating and 
it according to the most approved methods, and 
ve been rly received by the ryots, and their 
, as I am informed, a manifest improve- 
ment in the quality of the tobacco brought for sale. It 
will not, I hope, be said, after these instances, that agri- 
cultural knowledge cannot be communicated to the 
people; that they will neglect it if offered to them ; or 
that, financially, politically, and even morally speaking, 
such knowledge might not be a mighty means of good 
in our vast empire.” 

This is all very well so far as it goes; but 
what inducements has Mr. Piddington to offer 
to ‘the native agriculturist? ‘The readers of 

The New Quarterly Review” are by this time 
tolerably aware of the existence of a strong dis- 
suasive to Indian enterprise and industry, in the 

pe of taxation—ever watchful and ever pro- 
Sressive taxation. 

When Mr. Carnac Brown, who filled the 


Fs 


a 


1854. 


character of Zemindar to the people of Telli- 
cherry, attempted to perform the duties of his 
Zemindari to the poor ryots of Malabar, he 
found all his efforts frustrated by that system of 
taxation. If he taught them to hive their bees 
and gather their honey in the English fashion, 
the Company’s farmer and peons were after him 
and his ryots, for -a breach of “ the honey and 
wax monopoly ;” and, consequently, of revenue 
laws. If he got them to improve their lands 
and husbandry, and introduce a rotation of 
crops, the next annual “ settlement” was sure to 
know of it, and make them out by so much the 
deeper in the Books of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Land tax. Ifhe made them a road over 
the “ Ghaut,” or a bridge over the “ Nullah,” 
the Company's collector only waited until the 
ryots had used the easement long enough to 
constitute a case of “ dedication to the public,” 
and then pounced upon it, and clapping on a 
toll, converted it into a new source of revenue to 
his honourable masters.* The abortive attempts 
of a few capitalists to plant coffee on the Sheva- 
roy Hills, and the causes of failure, have been 
sufficiently detailed to our readers in former 
numbers of this Review :—so has been the in- 
famous and iniquitous breach of faith committed 
by the reluctant Sir Robert Grant towards the 
sugar and cotton planters of Bombay, under 
peremptory orders from the Court of Directors : 
—and so has been the wigging which Lord El- 
phinstene received, while Governor of Madras, 
for endeavouring to keep faith with Mr. Fischer, 
the enterprising Zemindar of Salem. 

In ail these instances, the “settlement” of 
the Land Tax being either annual, or for short 
terms of years, and the Zemindar not being the 
fiscal medium, the Company were their own tax- 
gatherer, and came into immediate contact with 
the tax-paying ryot. In Bengal it is different. 
There the “settlement” is a permanent one, 
and the Zemindar the accountable officer ;—and 
as the Company squeeze him, so does he squeeze 
the ryot. “From youth to age, he is led to. 
believe,” says Mr. Piddington, “ that the ex- 
traction of rent and cesses from ryots is the 
ne plus ultra of human talent. Ruin threatens 
him, if he relaxes it injudiciously.” The ryots 
too well aware of this, are careful to offer as 
little incitement as possible to the judicious 
cupidity of their Zemindars. 





* Commons’ Report on Cotton (1848), Evidence of 
F. C. Brown, Esq. 
U 
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“I had occasion,” says he elsewhere, “some years 
ago fully to experience this. I had Very successfully 
cultivated Bourbon cotton for some years, and, after 
showing the ryots that it was perennial and of twice 
the value of their own cotton, I offered them seed and 
instructions how to manage it, and an engagement to 
purchase the crop. They were quite convinced of the 
advantage of it, Hut said that they dared not cultivate 
any new article! ‘ Our Zemindar or Izardars would 
make demands = the profits,’ was the reason 
assi , and I know that it was a trueone. An English 

rd would have cheerfully assisted them both in 
purse and by example.” 


The details of an exaction are calculated to 
place the iniquity in its most glaring light ; and 
we continue to quote from Mr. Piddington, how 
the over-taxed Company’s Zemindar is allowed 
by the Company to indemnify himself in his 
turn. 


A garden, an orchard, or a finer crop than that of his 
neighbours makes out the possessor of it for some ex- 
tortion ;—for, as things now are, it isa sad, but an un- 
questionable fact, that there is no protection for the 
wretched ryot against the worrying and grinding system, 
by which, throughout Bengal, the Zemindars and their 
servants contrive to levy from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. above the legal tax, which he, of right should pay.* 
This assertion is, at first. sight, so incredible anone, that 
I think it right to state that the paper from which the 
following extract is taken passed through the hands of 
the late Rammohun Roy, who found only a few verbal 
corrections to make init. . . . .. 


Payments annually made by a Ryot holding a Jumma- 
bundy (Lease) of 100 Rupees. ea 


. The amount of his Jumma (Rent) is ... 100 0 0 
Phouzdary tax authorised, he says, by the 


, since he can remembers ......... 28 0 
. bn ony ew for deficient Rupees (which 
are never received,) per 100 Rupees ... 012 6 
. Parbonne, for Religious Ceremonies, sai 
to be performed by the Zemindar; col- 
lected in Assin before the Doorga Pooja, 


» © oe 


on every 100 Rupees..............0ss0seeeee 6 40 
5. Zemindar’s Bhekay of a Rupee upon each 

mahul or farm, say 5 mahuls............ 6 00 
6. Izardar’s Bhekay of 1 Rupee upon each 


7. _ re a A + api this amount 
y 5 Rupees for each child ; sa: 
four chhdren, 20 Rupees or 1 Rupee pod 
annum for 20 years .......0c0cceeee 1 0 0 
8. Marriages about the same rate, the head 
of a family paying for those of his rela- 


tions and dependants............ 100 
©. Ghraddos the same..............0.0..00...... 1 0 0 
10. Other small exactions of 1 and 2 annas 

to peons, &c., not less than .............. 1 0 0 


Total of payment by dustoor (custom) for 
100 Rupees rent ................+ Sa. Rs. 1238 8 6 


Such are the annual payments by established custom 
which no one thinks of disputing or evading. Now, if 
to this be added the extra demands of the Zemindar for 
his pretended exigencies, of the Izardar for his, and the 





* “ Minute on the rights of ryots in Bengal.” By the 
Hon. F. Harrington. Pp. 1}, 12. 

t This is a rescinded tax, butvits collection to the present 
day is an undoubled fact ! 


countless petty exactions and tyrannies committed in 

the collection of them, my assertions will not appear 

ay = jeer ies circulated by the Board of Revenue 
wes Tes Ct c) 

in eae" ty Hi. Piddington. 

Mr. Piddington has taken a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble to prove his starting proposi- 
tion, that ‘‘ as the Hindu’s capital is well applied 
so must the wealth of the community increase, 
and by so much the more must it become a 
taxable. community ;”"—a consideration more 
likely to be regarded with attention at the 
“ Hall of Lead,” than the still simpler ones of 
humanity and justice. In doing so, however, 
he has amassed a vast quantity of interesting 
statisties, which will make his pamphlet accept. 
able wherever it comes. Why does he not re- 
print it in England ? 

Not that the English public is absolutely with- 
out information on these questions: ‘‘ The New 
Quarterly Review,” we flatter ourselves, has 
given them enough of that. But it is some- 
thing to have a Company’s servant (and such 
we presume Mr. Piddington to be), coming for- 
ward in this frank and honourable fashion to 
confirm one of our most deliberate, yet startling 
eharges against his honourable masters. In 
our number for January, 1853, we stated, that 
it was their practice, when complaints of op- 
pression were too clearly proven to be evaded, 
to lay the blame upon the past; to deprecate 
enquiry into by-gone transactions; to assert 
roundly,—preducing withal, if required, docu- 
mentary evidence in support, that the grievance 
was redreased by the Court long enough ago, 
and, having thus disarmed parliamentary scru- 
tiny, quietly to continue the abuse. Of such 
is the instance before us. Mr. Piddington, in 
1828, and Mr. Harrington, in 1832, bore testi- 
mony to the fact, that exactions, alleged by the 
Company to have been “ rescinded,” were, to 
that hour, notoriously levied under the Com- 
pany’s authority. “The levy of those very 
exactions,” says Mr. Piddington, in 1854, “is 
to the present day an undoubted fact.” In 
1839, as we have already observed, the philan- 
thtopic pamphlet before us was privately printed, 
for the information of the Calcutta govern- 
ment, and in the benevolent hope that some 
relief might haply be vouchsafed. None has 
been attempted, and in 1855 the pamphlet is 
still seasonable. From the date of the first of 
these humble endeavours of Mr. Piddington, 
down to that of the last, India has witn 
the expiration of two successive charters, and 
the commencement of a third. There has been 
the Act of 1813; there has been the Act of 
1833; and there is the Act of 1853. Three 
East India Company's Acts, but one and the 
same East India Company! 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS ON THE UNITY OF MANKIND. 


Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches ; based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculp- 
tures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History 
Iilustrated by Selections from the unedited Papers of S. G. Morton, Ph.D., Sc., and by additional 
contributions from Professor L. Agassiz, W. Usher, and Professor Patterson. By J.C. Nott, 
Ph.D., and G, R. Guippon. Philadelphia. 1855. 


Tar characteristics of the American school of 
Bthnology are strongly marked wherever we 
find them ; and in many works they stand out 
with an ostentatious and uninviting prominence. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. It is the New 
World which supplies us with the best in- 
stances of the practical application of the sci- 
ece. To us it matters comparatively little 
whether the African be of the same species 
with the Scotchman or the Jew. To the slave- 
holder of Alabama it is a question of high 
import. A horse is a chattel, and all approaches 
Tcenaiond are approaches to chattels. This 
is the zoology of Louisiana—zoology which 
cannot but be unfavourably affected when thus 
brought in contact with material interests. 
Independently, however, of the extent to 
which the institution of slavery has a tendency 
to warp the mind of the naturalist of the human 
species, and to degrade his study to a ye of 
vulgar advocacy, there are forces at work which 
in the same direction, but without 
being blameworthy. The coolest of inquirers 
finds much that may mislead him in America, 
however honest and conscientious he may be. 
Take the United States simply as a vast field 
for investigation, and (in order to eliminate the 
bias given by the Southern institution of 
slavery,) confine yourself to the Northern 
moiety of them—to New England, if you will— 
, go into Canada, and the phenomena will 
ill be remarkable. There will be juxta-posi- 
tions and contrasts that no other portion of the 
world will supply. There will be the black 
man from Africa, as one contrast, and the red na- 
tive Indian as another ; different, and notably 
different, from one another, but not less different 
from the European immigrant. He, indeed, 
. to a heterogeneous family, compris- 
ing Anglo-Saxons and Kelts, Germans and 
Slavonians, Majiars, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, 
to which when we get to California we may 
add Polynesians from the Sandwich Islands, 
and Chinese from the eastern shores of Asia. 
Still, he is neither Negro nor Red Indian, nor 
anything like either of them. It may safely be 
said, that contrasts like these are a bounty upon 
distinctions in the way of classification. 
On the other hand, however, they must not be 
taken too much by themselves. Of the three 
Varieties one only (the Indian) is on his native 
80il—in situ, so to say. The other two are not 


only strangers to the occupancies which present 
them, but they are, to a great extent, extreme 
samples of their respective classes. Are there, 
then, such things as transitional or intermediate 
forms, abridging these differences, and forming, 
like links in a chain, a series of graduated dis- 
tinctions in the place of these extraordinary 
contrasts? To say the least, there is some- 
thing of the kind. 

Now whether this be little or much, sufficient 
or insufficient, as data for an Anti-American 
theory, it is an undeniable fact that, in such a 
field as that of the United States, it runs every 
chance of being either overlooked or under- 
valued. And such is actually the case. No 
one argues from the knowledge of extreme 
cases only more than the American ethnologist. 
He gets criticised, to be sure, and that on his 
own side of the water. But it too often happens 
that this criticism is as one-sided as the view 
to which it takes exceptions. The man who 
preaches the multiplicity of the species of the 
genus homo as an advocate, will be met by 
advocacy on the part of the defender of its 
unity. It is fortunate, in such a case as this, 
if there be not more zeal than discretion, as may 
be inferred from the following samples. The 
first is from the work before us, the editors of 
which assure us that when the British legisla- 
ture either was, or was supposed to be, con- 
templating an interference with the “ Institu- 
tion,” Calhoun wrote to King an ethnological 
despatch, and, so having done, studied ethnology 
in case he should be required to uphold his 
thesis. ‘“ What, on the 
“ vital question of African Slavery in our Southern 
States, was the utilitarian consequence of Calhoun’s 
memorable wa to King? Strange, yet true to say, 
although the English press anxiously complained that 
Mr. Calhoun had introduced ethnology into diplomatic 
correspondence, a communication from the Foreign 
Office promptly assured our government that Great 
Britain had no intention of intermeddling with the do- 
mestic institutions of othernations. . . . No class 
of men, perhaps, better understand the practical im- 
portance of ethnology than the statesmen of England ; 
yet from motives of policy, they keep its agitation stu- 
diously out of sight.” 

The second is from a work of Dr. Smyth, on 
the Unity of the Human Races, courageously 
written within the area of the Slave States, 
We submit that it is theology rather than eth- 
nology. 

Paul, however, as an inspired and infallible teacher, 
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authoritatively declares that,‘* God who made the world 
and all things therein, hath made of one blood,” and 
caused to descend from one original pair the whole 
sies of man, who are now by his providential direc- 
tion so propagated as to inhabit all the face of the earth 
having marked out in his eternal and unerring coun: 
the determinate periods for their inhabiting, and the 
boundaries of the regions they should inhabit. 

The apostle in this passage refers very evidently to 
the of the colonization, and settling of the 
earth, contained in Books of Moses. Some Greek 
copies preserve only the word evog leaving out aaroc, 
a reading which the vulgar Latin follows. The Arabic 
version, to explain both, has ez-homine, or as De Dien 
renders it, ez Adamo tno, there being but the difference 
of one letter in the eastern language between dam and 
Adam, the one denoting blood and the other man. But 
if we take this passage as our-more ordinary copies read 
it, «E evog amarog it is still equally plain that the 
meaning is not that all mankind were made of the same 
uniform matter, as the author of the work styled “ Pro- 
Adamites” weakly imagined, for on that ground, not 
only mankind, but the whole world might be said to be 
ex haimatos, i. e., of the same blood, since all things 
in the world were at first formed out of the same matter. 
The word ama therefore, must be here rendered in the 
same sense as that in which it occurs in the best Greek 
authors—the stock out of which men come. Thus Homer 
says,— 

Ex ertoy 8’ emog core rat aiparog nuereporo. 
In like manner those who are near relations are called 
by Sophocles o 7, . 
consanguinity, employed to denote nearness of relation. 
Virgil uses sanguis in the same sense— 

“'Trojano a sanguine duci.” 

So that the Apostle’s meaning is, that however men 
now are dispersed in their habitations, and however 
much they differ in language and customs from each 
other, yet they were all originally of the same stock, 
and derived their succession from the first:man whom 
God created, that is, from Adam, from which name the 
Hebrew word for blood, é, ¢., dam, is a derivative. 


Partizan attacks engender advocacy ; 
the weapons on either side being brought out 
of the wrong armouries. Which is the least 
ethnological, Calhoun or Sm politician 
or the tr? We believe both to be 
equal] nest, because equally blind,—blind 
from living in an atmosphere of controversy, 
passion, and distortion. 

Nevertheless, there are good works on eth- 
nology to be got from America ; Morton’s and 
Gallatin’s being the foremost in point of import- 
ance. Morton’s, Gallatin's, Hale’s, Squier’s, 
Schoolcraft’s, Pickering’s, each in their degree. 

Of such good books the “Types of Mankind” 
is by no means typical. It bears the names of 
Morton and Agassiz on the title-page, but 
lest this should mislead the un contingent 
reader, or the still more misguided possible 
purchaser, it should be stated that, out of more 
than 700 pages, Morton’s portion amounts to 
29, and Agassiz’ (the matter of which ma 
also be found in the “ Revue Suisse” for 1848, 
to 27. With these excepted, and printed sepa- 
rately, we get nine-tenths of what is worth 
reading in the book, unless a notice of Dr. 
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Usher’s on a human scull, found sixteen feet 
below the surface of the soil, and Dr. Paterson's 
“ Life of Morton,” form rg a Ras Glid- 
don, an Agyptologist, written largely on 
his chink: sendy, and, after the fashion of 
Aigyptologists, repeats himself. Some notices 
of hybridism of Dr. Nott’s may, perhaps, be 
added as worth inspection, Qn the whole, 
however, the book wants reducing to about one- 
sixth of its present bulk. 

The only portion that will be here noticed 
at allin detail is Agassiz’, Whether worthy 
or unworthy of his high reputation as a natu- 
ralist proper, it has certainly attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention from that part of 
the scientific world to which the propounder 
belongs; and it should be added that the opi- 
nion of this section is an papers one, It is 
important to know what the naturalist of all 
the other species thinks as to the natural his- 
tory of his own. 

“The distribution of the different species of 
man coincides with the different Faune of 
zoologist.” ‘This looks like a fact of some 
nerality and value, and perhaps it is one. 
it be examined. No exceptions are taken to 
the writer’s definition of species, though it is 
not the one most currently ised. All 

raise is given to the clearness with which the 
vi fferent areas characterised by their different 

ps of animals (their Faunas) are set forth, 

Great exceptions, however, are taken to the ex+ 
tent to which the received classification of the 
varieties of man is disturbed. We lay stress 
on the word received. To the classification of 
a pure philologue—a classification of 
rather than physical forms—a naturalist 
Agassiz is free to object. But it is submitted 
that he is not equally free to deal with such 
classifications as Blumenbach’s or Retzius’, 
which are naturalist, zoological, anatomical, or 
whatever else we choose to call them, in the 
same summary way. These however he has 
broken up and forced. If certain groups are to be 
adapted to his theory, the adaptation must be 
made on separate substantive grounds. 
has not been done. The only grounds we get 
for his alterations are that they suit ; but thisis 
to argue in a circle, to deduce the species from 
the Fauna, with whose area it coincides, and 
the natural character of the area from the spe- 
cies to which it fits itself. 

The arctic circle—treeless, and with a well- 
marked Fauna—is the occupancy of the first in 
order of the human species, Its Fauna is de 
scribed— 

“ Of this Fauna we meet a peculiar race of men, known 
in America under the name of Esquimaux, and under 
the names of Laplanders, Samoyedes, and Tshuktsbi 
in the North of Asia. This race, so well known since 
the voyage of Captain Cook, and the Arctic expeditions 
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of 
North, America, from the whites of Europe, and 


Mongols of Asia, to whom they are adjacent.” 
: Again, 

«The naturalists who have overlooked this Fauna, 
and connected it with those of the temperate zone, have 
introduced much confusion in the geographical distri- 
bution of animals, and have failed to rere the re- 
markable coincidence existing between the extensive 
range of the Arctic race of men, and the uniformity of 
the animal world around the Northern Pole,” 


» Now this limitation of the Samoyeds, &c., to 
the parts beyond the tree-line is altogether an 
assumption. Blumenbach (no philologue, but 
an anatomist,) subordinates the whole group to 
the Mongolian. Klaproth finds Samoyeds 
the language, uncontradicted by physical 

, is the test,) as far south as the Chinese 
frontier. Physiologists and philologists alike 
graduate the Samoyed into the Ostiak and the 
Feel also the Laplander into the Finn. The 
Eskimo stands in contrast with the American 
Tadian only on the eastern side of the continent. 
On the western the two divisions pass into each 
other. Then as to the Tshuktshi; there are 
two populations so called : one is simply Eskimo, 
but the other is specially likened to the Worth 
American Indian. 'Then, there are the Jukad- 
thirs, on the Lower Kolyma, Jana, and Indi- 
am no new-comers, but apparently indigene. 
y can as little be separated from the Samo- 
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yeds as they can from the populations south of 8%88 


them, ¢. g., the Jeniseians, Ostiaks, &c. 
. The complement to the notice of the Arctic 
division is to be found in that which is given to 
Central Asia and Siberia. 
“Now ask what ‘are the nations of men ye 
those regions, we find that they belong to the 
race, the natural limits of which correspond 
to the of the Japanese, Chinese, Mongo- 
lians, and Cagiva tiene taken together.” 
- These natural limits are the limits of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, and of no one else. They are 
not Blumenbach’s, anatomist as he was. 
However, we freely admit that between cer- 
tain Central Asiatics and certain Circumpolars, 
We can find strong contrasts. Of these our 
author makes the most; we think, too much. 
He ignores the transitional forms. He ignores 
the whole division to which the Finlanders, 
Votiaks, Voguls, Ostiaks, Tsherimis, &c., 
belong; a division spread from Norway to the 
yay: and from the White Sea to Astrakhan. 
Yet this division is eminently transitional. 
_ But itis unimportant, and fast decaying. Be 
itso. “That is no reason why the ethnologist 
should ignore it, least of all the one under 
tdtice. “ Our statements,” he writes, “ are— 
“to be understood as referring only to the aboriginal or 
ical distribution of man, or rather to the dis- 
tibution as history finds it. And in this respect there 
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fs a singular fact, which historians seem not suffictently 
to have appreciated, that the earliest migrations recorded 
in any form, show us man meeting man, wherever he 
moves upon the inhabitable surface of the world, small 
islands excepted.” 


Such is a sketch of the objections lying 
against one of the groups, than which some 
are more, some less, exceptionable. The grava- 
men lies in the extent to which the writer has 
forced the current classifications, these being 
those of the anatomists rather than the philo- 
logues, The divisions of the latter he,of necessity, 
repudiates. For that reason they have not been 
admitted in evidence against his views. 

“The evidence adduced from the affinities of the 
langu of different nations in favor of a community 
of origin is of no value, when we know that, amongst 
vociferous animals every species has its peculiar intona- 
tions, and that the different species of the same family 
produce sounds as closely allied, and forming as natural 
combinations, as the so-called Indo-Germanic languages 
com with one another, No one, for instance, 
would suppose that because the notes of different species 
of thrushes, inhabiting the different parts of the world, 
bear the closest affinity to each other, these birds must 
have a common origin.” 


As a parallel to the uniform use of the same 
elementary articulate sounds, through the whole 
domain of language, this simile of the thrushes 
may, perhaps, be apposite. It does not, how- 
ever, account for the similar combinations 
them into words ; indeed the way in which lan- 
e asa test of relationship is mentioned, 
shows that the writer, without knowing much 
about it, knew that it could not be left unmen- 
tioned altogether. 

This vide afte of the philological test 
is one of the defecta|in the hypothesis under 
weno x 1s nish ne , 

Another is the extent to which‘the omens 
of transitional forms are ignored, | | lorrrits 

A third is the elimination of all the, external 
elements in the way of. climate, -nutzition, dc. 
as influences whereby changes in physical forms 
may be effected. 

n respect to these, we do not say how mach 
is to be given to each. We only say that some- 
thing must be allowed, and that in the treatise 
before us that something has been far too little. 

Our’ limits preclude us from going further 
than this: though more than one complication 
is introduced by the different values given by 
different writers to the term “ species,” whilst 
others arise out of the fact that the remarks on 
the immutability of physical characters, as tested 
by the observations within the historical period, 
whatever may be their value as arguments 
against any one’ who supports the Specific 
Unity and the Recent Origin of the Human 
Kind, as conjoint doctrines, are not worth the 
paper they are written on when the questions 
are separated. 
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It would save many a reputation from flaw 
and detriment, could it be thoroughly under- 
stood over the whole length and breadth of 
Natural and Civil History, that no laurels are 
to be gained in the field of general ethnology 
except by men of an ethnological education. 
Ethnology is not History, it isnot Archeology, 
it is not Philology, it is not Anatomy, and it 
is not Zoology. It has, perhaps, been some- 
thing that the historian, the archeologist, the 
philologue, the anatomist, or the zoologist, 
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might take up and indulge in, on the strength 
of its points of contact with their respective 
subjects. But it is this no longer. 

Unless they can add to their special acquire. 
ments those habits of investigation that the 
paleontological train of reasoning required in 
geology has encouraged and developed, along 
with all the special information proper to the 
— such savans had better leave ethnology 

one. 


NOTE. 


4” Since this was written we have seen that it has been voted in California that the Chinese are not to be considered 
capable of American citizenship, inasmuch as they are not of the Caucasian race. 

Now the Majiars are as little Caucasian as the Chinese. The political solution is of interest. We recommend the 
subject to M. Kossuth. 
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GUNPOWDER AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


I. Weapons of War: a History of Projectiles and Explosive Compounds. By Joun Scor- 


rern, M.B. Ward and Lock, Fleet Street. 
IL. The Artillerist’s Manual. By Major Grirrirus. 


1855. 
(Sixth Edition.) London. 1855. 


Ill. Hand-book for Field Service. Edited by Captain Lerroy. London. 


Ix our last number we gave a brief, but, we 
believe, sufficiently detailed, description of the 
“Operations of a Siege.” Judging from the 
variety of forms in which that article has been 
reproduced (and that too without acknow- 
ledgment), our conjecture that the subject at 
the present time. was one of general interest, 
appears to have been more than well-founded. 

The three books cited at the top of this page 
certainly bear bellicose titles, and in ordinary 
times would attract no attention from an unpro- 
fessional reader; now, however, everything 
that tends to elucidate the one engrossing sub- 
ject that is engaging the undivided attention of 
the world, is read with avidity and studied with 
enthusiasm. We consider, therefore, no apology 
necessary for accompanying Dr. Scoffern in his 
very able researches into the early history of the 
invention and composition of gunpowder. That 
compound of which three of the mightiest na- 
tions of the earth are now consuming such 
¢normous quantities in their attempts to injure 
and destroy each other. 

It has long been the custom to attribute the 
invention of gunpowder to Roger Bacon, but a 
dight examination of his “ Opus majus,” writ- 
ten in 1267, will prove that far from laying 
aim to the honour himself, he mentions gun- 
powder as a substance well known in his time, 
and even then employed by the makers of fire- 
works. Take, for instance, this passage, de- 
seriptive of a common cracker :—Ez hoc ludicro 
puerili quod fit in multis mundi partibus, sili- 
cet ut instrumento facto ad quantitatem pollicis 

i, ex hoc violentid salis qui salpetre 
vocatur tam horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tam modice pergamene quod fortis tonitru ru- 
gitum et coruscationem maximam siu luminis 
jubar excedit, 

Again, in his treatise, De secretis operibus 

et Nature et de nullétate magia, he says, 
that from “ Saltpetre and other ingredients we 
ate able to make a fire that shall burn at any 
distance.” In another part of the same treatise 
he gives a little more information; the words 
ate these: “Sed tamen salis petre, lura nope 
eum ubre et sulphuris, et sic facies tonitrum et 
Coruscationem, ai scias artificium” Here, two 
ingredients, saltpetre and sulphur, are plainly 
tnough indicated; but it requires some inge- 
auity to discover what is the ingredient called 


“ Lura nope cum ubre”—nothing more than a 
transposition of the words “‘ carbonum pulvere!” 

If Bacon then did not discover gunpowder, 
to whom can it be referred? Numerous docu- 
ments can be adduced to prove that it was 
known in the East, at periods of very great 
antiquity, whence it might have been introduced 
into Europe, either through the medium of the 
Byzantine Greeks, or by the Saracens into 
Spain. Ina paper read about fifty years since, 
by M. Langles, before the French National 
Institute, it was maintained that gunpowder 
was conveyed to us by the Crusaders, who are 
stated to have employed it at the siege of 
Mecca, in 690. He contended that they de- 
rived it from the Indians. 

At the period when Bacon lived, Spain was 
the favourite seat of literature and art. Un- 
like their rude and turbulent predecessors, 
whose sole object was the extension of Mo- 
hammedanism by the sword; the early Spanish 
Saracens were a polite and contemplative race ; 
their seminaries and universities were the most 
celebrated in the world; and Christian Europe 
was glad to profit by the unbelievers’ tolerance, 
and to glean in Spain those fruits of learning 
which in other European countries found but 
a barren soil. Bacon is known to have tra- 
velled through Spain, and to have been well 
conversant with Arabian literature: the account 
of the composition of gunpowder he might 
then have seen in an Arabian manuscript ; this 
is, at least, as probable a supposition as that he 
saw the treatise of Marcus Grecus; indeed, 
there is in the Escurial collection a treatise on 
gunpowder, bearing the early date of 1249, 

The earliest account extant on the subject of 
gunpowder exists in a code of Gentoo laws, 
where it is mentioned as applied to fire-arms ; 
and, consequently, if the document be authentic, 
the most recondite of its properties, that of 
impelling projectiles, must have been well un- 
derstood. some fifteen centuries before Christ, 
for the particular code in which gunpowder and 
fire-arms are mentioned, is thought by many to 
have been coeval with the time of Moses! 
The notice occurs in the Sanscrit preface, trans- 
lated by Halhed. It is as follows:—“The 
magistrate shall not make war with any deceit- 
ful machine, nor with poisoned weapons, nor 
with cannon and guns, nor any kind of fire-arms; 
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nor shall he slay in war a person born an eunuch, 
nor any person who putting his arms together 
supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has 
no means of escape.” Referring to this docu- 
ment, Halhed observes, “ The reader, no doubt, 
will wonder to find a prohibition of fire-arms 
in records of such remote antiquity, and 
he will probably hence renew the suspicion, 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Alex- 
ander the Great did absolutely meet with some 
weapons of this kind in India, as a passage in 
Quintius Curtius seems to ascertain. Gun- 

wder has been known in China as well as in 
Fiindostan far beyond all periods of investiga- 
tion.. The word fire-arms is literally translated 
by the Sanscrit agnee-aster (agnyastra), a 
weapon of fire. In their earliest form, they 
are described to have been a kind of dart tipped 
with fire, and discharged by some sort of ex- 
plosive compound from a bamboo. Among 
several extraordinary properties of this weapon, 
one was, that after it had taken its flight, it 
divided into several separate streams of flame, 
each of which took effect, and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguished ; but 
this kind of agnee-aster is now lost. Cannon, 
in the Sanscrit idiom, is called shetaghnee (sa- 
taghni), or the weapon that kills a hundred 
men at once, from shete (sata), a hundred, and 
gheneh (hana), to kill; and the pooran shasters, 
or histories, ascribe the invention of these de- 
structive engines to Beeshookerma (viswaker- 
ma) the artist, who is related to have forged all 
the weapons for the war maintained in the 
Suttee Jogue between Dewta and Ossoor (De- 
vata and Assura), or the good and evil spirits, 
for the space of one hundred years.” 

Dutens has selected many passages from 
Greek and Latin authors favourable to the 
opinion that gunpowder was known to the 
ancients. He mentions the attempt of Salmo- 
neus to imitate thunder, and of the Brahmins 
to do the same thing; but his most remark- 
able quotation is from the life of Apollonius 
Tyanzus, written by Philostratus, showing 
that Alexander was prevented from extending 
his conquests in India, because of the use of 
gunpowder by a people called Oxydracw. He 
says : 

These truly wise men (the Oxydrace) dwell between 
the rivers Hyphasis and Ganges; their country Alexan- 
der never entered, deterred not by fear of the inhabit- 
ants, but, as I su , by religious motives, for had he 

the Hyphasis, he might doubtless have made 

i master of all the country round them ; but their 
cities he never could have taken, though he had led a 
thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such 
as Ajax, to the assault ; for they come not out to the 
field to fight those who attack them, but these holy 
men, beloved by the gods, overthrow their enemies with 
tempests and thunderbolts shot from their walls. It is 
said that the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when 


they over-ran India, invaded this 
prepared warlike engines, attem to conquer them; 
they in the meantime made no show of resistance, ap- 
pearing perfectly quiet and secure; but upon the ene- 
my’s near @ they were repulsed with storms of 
lightning and. thunderbolts, h upon them from 
above. 

Philostratus, as we all know, is not remark- 
able for veracity, and this assertion must not be 
received without suspicion; but taking into 
consideration the records of Oriental history, 
the fact of pyrotechny having been cultivated 
from time immemorial in India and China, his 
assertion does not seem at all improbable. In 
India and many other parts of Asia, nitre occurs 
in great quantity, spread over the surface of the 
earth. Now suppose, says Dr. Scoffern, a fire 
lighted in such a spot, the most careless observer 
must have noticed the effect of the saltpetre in 
augmenting the flame ; if then attention having 
been directed to this phenomenon, charcoal and 
saltpetre had been mixed together purposely, 
gunpowder would have been formed. The 
third ingredient, sulphur, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary ; indeed very good gunpowder, chemi- 
cally speaking, can be made without it. Sul- 
phur tends to increase the plasticity of the mass, 
and better enables it to be made into and to 
retain the form of grains. 

When we consider the great amount of me- 
chanical skill requisite to manufacture gunpow- 
der of first-rate quality, and the chemistry 
involved in the purification of its ingredients, 
it will perhaps be interesting to ascertain how 
our ancestors managed to form this compound, 
The oldest intelligible descriptions of the dif- 
ferent processes are not of an earlier date than 
1540. 

With regard to the proportion of ingredients 
in ancient gunpowder, our author speaks sub- 
sequently. He commences by directing atten- 
tion to the mechanical details of its preparation. 
Those who are aware of the extent to which 
gunpowder may be modified, merely by 8 
greater or less perfect admixture, and by what 
is called graining, (the composition remaining 
the same), and who can appreciate the numerous 
resources of which modern ingenuity has enabled 
the manufacturer to avail himself, will be pre- 
pared to expect that the ancient powder must 
have been very defitient in many of those qua- 
lities necessary to constitute perfection. Our 
forefathers, however, proceeded to work very 
ingeniously. In the first place, they prepared 
charcoal of exquisite fineness, by burning the 
softest woods, nay, sometimes linen rags and 
straw; though the latter substance is decidedly 
improper, owing to the large amount of silica 
which it contains. Their sulphur was purified 
by sublimation, (much in the same way that 
ours is at present,) and by this means it is ob- 
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tained in a state of impalpable powder. Their 
treatment of the saltpetre was, however, quite 
different from that now adopted. Every one, at 
all conversant with chemistry,is aware that this 
salt may be obtained in the state of an impalpa- 
ble powder, by dissolving the crystals in the 
smAllest possible quantity of water, then apply- 
ing heat to evaporate the water, stirring the 
solution all the time incessantly. Now, the 
ancient powder-makers very ingeniously took 
advantage of this circumstance to secure perfect 
mixture of the three ingredients. The saltpetre 
was first dissolved, then, the sulphur and char- 
coal being added, the mixture was stirred assi- 
duously ; by which means all three ingredients 
were brought into combination very effectually. 
As for the attempts at ‘‘ graining” in the olden 
time, they must have been attended with but 
indifferent success. The mixture was moistened 
with vinegar, wine, and brandy,more frequently 
than..with water; indeed this process was 
thought to add strength to the powder, and it 
was imagined. that vinegar, wine, brandy, &c., 
being popularly called “strong” fluids, were 
necessarily more efficacious than mere water. 
Various other nostrums were also occasionally 
added in this stage, ali detrimental, however, to 
the ultimate quality of the powder. The next 
step consisted in granulation, no previous con- 
densation by pressure having been deemed 
necessary, or perhaps the process had not been 
thought of. The granulation was conducted 
exactly as it now is. 

It follows from a consideration of the fore- 
going circumstances, that, however pure might 
have been the ingredients, and however inti- 
mately they were mixed, the grains of powder 
must have been deficient in hardness and te- 
nacity, and hence the result must have been 
very imperfect. That such was the case is 
evident, from the reiterated directions, given 
in all the ancient books on Gunnery, not to 
an the grains by ramming the charge too 


It would be interesting to ascertain at what 
period the graining of gunpowder was first in- 
troduced, for unquestionably this circumstance 
must have greatly enlarged the sphere of its 
application. This, however, it seems difficult 
to determine. 

It should be mentioned that so long as match- 
locks were used, the powder used for priming 
wae literally powder ; in other words, it was not 
grained 'This was called “serpentine powder,” 
deriving its name from that part of the lock 
which retained the match, and termed the “ ser- 
Pentine ;” it corresponds to what we call the 

coc. Ny 
_ As regards the relative proportions of the 
ingredients in ancient gunpowders,—they varied 


exceedingly at different times, as will be seen 
by the following examples :— 

Tartaglia, in his “ Quesiti e inventioni di- 
versi,” lib. iii., Ques. 5, Venetia, 1546, gives 
twenty-five different compositions for gunpow- 
der. Dr. Scoffern selects the first and the last, 
which at the same time are the strongest and 
the weakest : 


Polver di Bombardi al Modo piu antiquo. 


Salnitro . ° ° + parte 1 
Solfero . ¥ ‘ 2 1 
Carbone . > . . 1 


Polver da Schioppo moderna. 


Salnitro raffinato parte 18 
Solfero . ‘ ° ‘ 2 
Carbon de legno de nizzolar 3 


Both these compositions must have yielded a 
very imperfect powder ; indeed it is difficult to 
imagine that the first could have had any pro- 
jectile effect at all formidable. 

Some of the other proportions, moreover, 
would yield powder scarcely more powerful 
than the composition of a squib, and altogether 
inapplicable to the exigencies of modern war- 
fare. We must not conclude, nevertheless, that 
this circumstance arose from ignorance of better 
proportions; a more plausible explanation is, 
that guns were then so weak, that stronger 
powder would have destroyed them. No doubt 
the proper ratio of ingredients to form good 
gunpowder can be determined, @ priori, from a 
consideration of chemical laws; yet it isa re- 
markable fact, that some time before chemistry 
was thus far advanced, manufacturers had, by 
dint of mere experience, discovered the best 
proportions. Modern chemistry, therefore, in 
this respect, can afford them no aid. 

The last great improvement in gunpowder 
consisted in the introduction of what is termed 
“cylinder” charcoal, whereupon the resulting 
material acquired so much additional strength 
that the proportion of charges used for ordnance 
was, in consequence, reduced nearly one-third. 

If gunpowder, as now prepared, have any 
fault, it consists in being, for ordinary purposes, 
rather too strong. Were it desirable, its 
strength, by a trifling change in the manipu- 
lation, might be still further increased, without 
any alteration of the ingredients or their pro- 
portions; indeed, Sir William Congreve actu- 
ally made some gunpowder in this manner, but 
it was found to explode on percussion, besides 
being in other respects highly dangerous. Those 
who anticipate the accomplishment of a long 
range by the use of dangerous fulminating com- 
pounds, should bear in mind this fact. 

Subjoined: is a table of the composition of 
x 
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gunpowder for different purposes, and the che- 
mical result of its inflammation :-— 


Mixers’ Powpver. 











- |gleb Ge) amma | 
djerzy == |! 

1 Nitre .| 102] 68.35] 65 |1 Bisulph, of Potass.! 12 
2Sulphur.| 32} 19.87| 20 |1 Nitrogen . . .| 14 
4}Carbon,| 27] 16.77| 15 Petey 4 
Total .| 161/100.00|100 Total . . . 101. 








Fixe Snoorrse Powper. 
4Nitre .| 408] 77.71] 78 |3 Sulph. of Potassium] 168 
8 Sulphur; 48} 9.14/ 10 |1 Carbonateof Potash; 70 


4 Nitrogen. . .| 58 
11jCutben; 69) 18.14) 13 { 04 Carbonic Acid] 231 








Total .| 525) 99.99/100 Total . . .| 525 











Common SHootrixe Powper. 


1 Nitre .| 102) 75 75 {1 Sulph. of Potass. .| 56 
1 Sulphur.| 16) 11.76) 12.5/1 Nitrogen . . .| 14 
3 Carbon .| 18} 13.23] 12.5|8 Carbonic Acid | 66 


Total .| 136] 99.99 Total . 196 

















The enormous force of inflamed gunpowder 
is known to depend on the evolution of various 
gases, the volume of which, when cooled, it is 
easy enough to determine: but at the moment 
of their formation, they are vastly dilated by 
heat, so that their actual effective volume and 
a cannot be justly ascertained. It has 

n pretty correctly ascertained that a cubic 
inch of gunpowder is converted by ignition into 
250 cubic inches of permanent gases, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hutton, are increased in volume 
eight times at the time of their formation by 
the expansive influence of heat. Assuming these 
data to be true, and they have been tolerably 
well verified, confined and ignited gunpowder 
will exert, at least, a force of 2,000 lbs. on every 
square inch opposed to its action. 

The simplest plan of analyzing gunpowder, 
so as to detect the relative proportions of its 
ingredients, is by first dissolving out the nitre 
by means of pure water, then the sulphur by 
the aid of a solution of potash, thus isolating 
the charcoal. Each of these substances, when 
dry, may then readily be weighed. 

e solution of nitre should neither preci- 
pitate nitrate of silver, (for that would indicate 
the presence of common salt or of carbonate of 
* eoda,) nor should it blacken a solution of acetate 
of lead, (which would prove the presence of 
hydro-sulphuric acid), neither shduld it change 
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turmeric paper brown, nor litmus paper red; 
the former would indicate the presence of an 
alkali, the latter of an acid. 

We have seen that mechanical aid contributes 
no less than chemistry to the perfection of gun- 
powder ; therefore, other means of forming a 
judgment, in addition to chemical tests, become 
necessary. Manufacturers are in the habit of 
paying great attention to the manner of its 
burning ; whether it ignite rapidly or slowly; 
whether it scintillate or not; whether it leave 
much residue or the contrary. There are also 
instruments called éprouvettes, for ascertaining 
the comparative force of powder; but in our 
government service the force of gunpowder is 
ascertained by trying the power of a given 
quantity, in projecting a known weight. A 
charge of four drachms of fine-grained or small 
arm powder is expected to project a steel ball 
with the requisite force to perforate a certain 
number of half-inch wet elm planks, placed 
three quarters of an inch asunder, the first being 
thirty feet from the muzzle of the barrel, A 
charge of four ounces of cannon powder must 
be capable of projecting, from an 8-inch Gomer 
mortar, a 68-lb. iron shot not Jess than 380 feet. 

Few people are aware of the enormous quan- 
tity of gunpowder used for military purposes, 
At the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, in January, 
1812, 74,978-lbs. of gunpowder were consumed 
in thirty hours and a half; at the storming of 
Badajoz, 228,830-lbs. m 104 hours, and this 
from the great guns only. At the first and 
second sieges of San Sebastian 602,110-lbs. 
were used; and at the siege of Saragossa, the 
French exploded 45,000-Ibs. in the mines, and 
threw 16,000 shells during the bombardment. 
One pay last November, the Russians in Sebas- 
topol, discharged 13,000 rounds of shot and 
shell, the only result of which was, three men 
wounded ! 

But to return ; the proportions of the three 
ingredients now universally adopted in this 
country in the manufacture of every 100-lbs. 
of gunpowder are : 


Saltpetre 774 Ibs. 
Sulphur ‘ M o wn te 
Charcoal : j — wee 

Total (gee 


The extra 4-lbs. being allowed for waste. 
The atomic composition which approaches 
nearest to that of gunpowder is, 1 equivalent of 
nitre, 1 of sulphur, and 3 of carbon, or, 
Saltpetre . ‘ : » aS 


Sulphur ° . , . 119 
Charcoal P . ; . 13.5 
100.0 
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And this is very closely adhered to in some 
foreign gunpowders. 

For the manipulation of gunpowder, the 
above ingredients are reduced to an impalpable 
dust, and are then mixed together in a small 
barrel before being placed in the incorporating 
eylinder mill, in charges of 42-lbs. each, moist- 
ened by two or three pints of water. In new 
work, each charge requires to be three and a- 
half hours in process of incorporation; and this 
period consequently regulates the quantity of 

powder which can be manufactured by one 
incorporating mill. 

The thorough incorporation and combination 
of the elementary parts of the ingredients are 
most essential in good gunpowder. The opera- 
tion is one of tact, and requires experience to 
judge of its sufficiency, the practical indication 
of which, is a uniform greyness of appearance, 
anda “liveliness” of the composition during 
the latter part of the process. 

The incorporated material is termed mill- 
cake, and is then subjected to a pressure of 
about 75 tons per superficial foot, in a hydro- 
static press,or by aconsiderable mechanical power, 
by which it is brought into a much harder sub- 
stance, called press-cake; after which it is 
crushed between toothed rollers, of different 
successive guages, or broken by wooden mallets 
into small pieces, which are put into parchment 
sieves in a frame suspended at the corners, to 
which a shaking motion is given. Each sieve 
has in it two pieces of lignum-vite, which, by 
the motion given to the frame, continue to 
erush the powder until it will pass through the 
holes pierced in the parchment of the size re- 
quired. 

The gunpowder is then glazed; ¢.¢., placed 
for an hour and a half in a canvas cylinder, or 
a large cask, which is made to perform about 
40 revolutions per minute, by which process of 
abrasion the grains lose their angular points, 
and acquire rotundity as well as smoothness. 
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The operations of pressing and glazing nei- 
ther impart strength nor propelling force, but 
give an equal degree of density to the grains, 
and a polish to their surface, which render the 
gunpowder less susceptible of absorbing mois- 
ture, and more competent to withstand the 
shaking and friction of carriage. 

The next operation in the manufacture of 
gunpowder is the drying it thoroughly by a 
degree of heat of not less than 140° or 150° of 
Fahrenheit, either in a stove, or by a tempera- 
ture raised by means of steam, so as effectually 
to drive off all remaining humidity, which the 
charcoal, or any delinquescent impurity that 
might accidentally be still in combination with 
the saltpetre, may have induced. 

The theory of the combustion of gunpowder 
is this: the sulphur accelerates deflagration 
and supplies heat; the nitre supplies oxygen 
and nitrogen gases; and the carbon, by its strong 
affinity for oxygen, promotes the decomposition ° 
of the nitre, combining with its oxygen so as to 
produce carbonic acid gas. The sulphur melts 
at 226°, and under 280° forms a clear liquid of 
an amber colour, and below 600° it inflames, 
In the decomposition of gunpowder by explo- 
sion, the sulphur combines with the base of the 
potash to form a solid residuum, a sulphuret of 
potassium, whilst three equivalents of carbonic 
acid and one of nitrogen are the gaseous pro- 
ducts. 

We have not space at present to advert to 
the other interesting matters to which Dr. Scof- 
fern alludes; we, therefore, recommend our 
readers, whether civil or military, to pursue 
themselves, the investigations he so satisfacto- 
rily describes. 

The “ Artillerist’s Manual” is too well known 
to all professional men to need any eulogium 
now, but that, and the “Field-Book” merit the 
consideration of those among the general public 
whose tastes incline them to the study of one of 
the most important branches of the art of war. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat. By Avausris Taterry. Translated by the 


Rev. F. B. Wetts. 


M. Turerry's “History of the Norman Con- 
quest” has long made his name popular in Eng- 
land. That brilliant, but somewhat declamatory, 
book, has inspired a fondness for medieval and 
modern historical studies into thousands of 
young minds, that previously had turned with 
weariness from the very elegant and correct, 
but very cold and pedantic, writers, who for 
the last half century or more have been recog- 
nised as the standard authorities on such sub- 
jects. In M. Thierry’s second great historical 
production, his “ Recits des Temps Merovin- 
giens,” he showed that, together with the fa- 
culty of reviving in vivid hues the old romance 
of history, he possessed industry, discrimina- 
tion, and powers of logical analysis, such as are 
unsurpassed even by Guizot or Hallam. The 
work now before us embodies still more of these 
last-mentioned qualities. It recedes from the 
romantic, and comes more and more within the 
boundaries of the Doctrinaire school of history. 
But it contains many passages of fervid energy; 
—it glows throughout with an animated and 
animating sympathy with the feelings, the suf- 
ferings, and the aspirations of human nature, 
such as no mere Doctrinaire could ever have 
exhibited. We cannot predict for the “ His- 
tory of the Tiers Etat” a popularity in England 
like that of the “ History of the Norman Con- 
quest.” The style, though less faulty, is less 
fascinating; and the subject has not for us 
the same domestic and political interest. This 
history of the Tiers Etat is rather a book for 
those who have studied history, than for those 
who wish to study it. It is suited for the His- 
toric Muse’s Masters of Arts, rather than for 
her under-graduates. But its sterling merits 
are of the very highest order; and the lights 
here thrown by M. Thierry on many subjects 
of the deepest interest to the statesman, the 
jurist, and the political economist, will be found 
invaluable. With a masterly hand, M. Thierry 
distinguishes and traces the elements and the 
progresses of the various municipal systems of 
France ; —of slavery, of serfdom, of the Parlia- 
ments, of the States General; and generally 
of the struggles of the different classes of the 
ttoture for liberty, prosperity, enlightenment, 
and social importance. 

His starting-point is the subversion pro- 
duced in Gaul by the fall of the Roman govern- 
ment, and the German conquest. His work, 
at present, terminates at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV. He tells us in his preface that 
his scheme was to continue the history of “that 
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mass of persons of various conditions and pro- 
fessions, which was designated in the language 
of feudalism by the common name of La Ro- 
ture,” to the period of the States General of 
1789. It was to have its termination— 


at the meeting of the three orders in one single and 
equal assembly, when the division which separated the 
majority of the nobility and the minority of the clergy 
from the 7'iers Etat ceases, when the illustrious and un- 
fortunate Bailly, president of that first congress of the 
national sovereignty, was able to say, ‘“ The family is 
complete ;” an ing expression, which seemed to 
augur well for our new destinies, but which was too soon 
disappointed.* 

Such is the outline which I pro to myself to fill 
== the composition of this work. One circumstance, 
which especially struck me, is, that during the space of 
six centuries, from the twelfth to the eighteenth, the 
history of the Tiers Etat and that of the royal power are 
indissolubly bound together in such a manner that, in 
the eyes of, him who really understands them, one is, to 
use the expression, the counterpart of the other. From 
the accession of Louis le Gros to the death of Louis 
XIV., each decisive epoch in the progress of the different 
classes of the roture in liberty, prosperity, enlighten- 
ment, and social importance, corresponds, in the series of 
the reigns, to the name of some great king or of some 
great minister. The eighteenth century alone shows an 
exception to this law of our national development ; it 
introduced distrust, and a fatal divorce between 
the Tiers Ziat and the oo. At the point at which 
a last step, the guarantee and crowning point of all the 
others, would naturally have completed civil, and 
founded political liberty by the establishment of a new 
constitution, the necessary agreement was wanting in the 
conditions of a Government at once free and monarch- 
ical. The work of the Constituent Assembly of 1791, 
badly put together, crumbled to pieces almost immedi- 
var and the monarchy was destroyed. 

wenty-two years elapsed, during which an admirable 
compensation succeeded to enormous calamities, and it 
seemed then that every tie was broken between new 
France and the royalty of former days. But the result 
of the Constitutional Governments of 1814 and of 1830 
was to join anew the chain of time and ideas, to resume 
under fresh forms the attempt of 1789—the alliance of 
the national tradition and of the principles of liberty. It 
was at this point of view, presented to me by the very 
course of the events themselves, that I took my position, 
fixing my attention on that which seemed to be the path 
traced out towards the future, and believing that I had 
before my eyes the providential termination of the labour 
of the centuries which had elapsed since the twelfth. 

Entirely devoted to my task, which I was slowly pur- 
suing as faras my abilities enabled me, I dispassion- 





* 27th June, 1789. Bailly had stated at the sitting 
of the 25th of June, “ We said, in receiving the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy, that there was still something 
to be desired—that brothers were wanting to this august 
assembly. Yes, gentlemen, what we want will be given 
to us; all our brothers will come here.” At that of the 
27th he said, “We had already got the order of the 
clergy—we have got to-day the whole order of the nobi- 
lity ; this day will be illustrious in our annals: it renders 
the family complete.” 
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approached the much controverted period of the 
ela century, when the catastrophe of Feb., 1848, 
burst suddenly upon us. I have felt the result of it in 
two ways, both as a citizen and also as an historian. By 
this new revolution, full of the same spirit and the same 
threatening appearances as the worst times of the first, 
the history of France appeared to be thrown into as much 
disorder as France herself. I suspended my work from 
a feeling of ra ewes easy to be understood; and the 
history, which I had carried down to the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV., stops at that point. I had before me the 
alternative of delaying the publication of my work till 
it had reached its termination, or of forthwith publishin 
that portion of it, by far the largest, to which I ha 
given five years’ labour ;* the shortness of life, its chances 
more uncertain for me than for any other, and some flat- 
tering invitations, have decided me upon taking this last 
course. 

There is, besides, another reason for stopping at this 
time ; it answers to a point of division which is clearly 
marked in our social history. It is here that the great 
historical period terminates, during which we see the 
Tiers Etat and royalty marching in harmony, progress- 

with a common development, and mutually strength- 
ening themselves. A second period opens, in which 
that ony of six centuries disappears, in which the 
Tiers Etat and royalty are separated, begin to feel dis- 
trust of one another, and march in opposite directions : 
teyalty protecting with its assistance what remains of 
aristocratic privileges ; the bourgeoisie becoming, in con- 
tradiction to its traditions, hostile to the royal power. 
Of these two series of facts, s6 unequal as to their 
duration, and so different in character, I heve present the 
first, the one which stretches itself across the space of 
many centuries, as a furrow traced by the instinct and 
the manners of France. 


This book is one that cannot be fairly judged 
by extracts. A continuous, even though 
cursory, view of the bulk, will give a better 
idea of the quality than can be derived from any 
number of samples. The only passage that we 
shall here lay before our readers is M. Thierry’s 
sketch of the character and career of Louis 
XIV.’s great minister, Colbert. It will justify 
what we have said of the picturesque power 
which the book displays : 

‘Tt was the genius of a man of the Tiers Etat, Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert, the son of a trader, that gave the 
creative inspiration to the government of Louis XIV. 
Colbert was minister twenty-two years, and during that 
period, the best of the reign, the public prosperity was 
proportioned to the degree of influence which his mind 
exercised over the will of the king. That mind, in its 
inmost nature, was allied to that of Richelieu, for whose 
memory Colbert professed a genuine admiration. From 
his entrance into office, he brought forward again the 
plans of the great minister, and proposed as his object 

execution of all that that extraordinary man had 
been able only to sketch, to point out or to catch a 

i of. In the sphere of foreign relations, the work 
of Richelieu was already accomplished, but the ground 
could only be cleared and the ways marked out by him 
for the internal reorganisation of the kingdom. By 

y and war, he and his able successor had 
secured to France a preponderating position among the 





* A first edition intended for a limited number of 
readers appeared in 1850, annexed to the first volume of 
the Recueil des Monuments inédits de UV Histoire du Tiers 
Fiat, The present edition differs from that one by some 
corrections and additions. 
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States of Europe; but it still remained to give it a 
degree of wealth and prosperity equal to its es3 
abroad, to create and develope all the elements of its 
financial, industrial, and commercial capabilities. This 
is what was undertaken by a man who possessed neither 
the title nor the rights of first minister, the servant of a 
monarch, tenacious of his personal authority, and jealous 
on this point even to a mania. Richelieu had effected 
great things in his full liberty of action ; Colbert effected 
some, no less important, in a state of the strictest depend- 
ance, under the necessity of giving satisfaction in every 
matter that he had to decide upon, and under the con- 
dition, too, of never me omy I openly any merit of his 
own actions, of taking upon himself in the government 
the anxieties, the errors, the popular injustice, and of 
making over to another the success, the glory, and the 
public gratitude. 

In that association which bound Louis XIV. and 
Colbert together in the same work, nothing was more 
strange than the contrast of their persons and charac- 
ters. The king, young and brilliant, ostentatious, lavish, 
carried away by pleasure, possessing in the highest 
degree the carriage and tastes of a gentleman; the 
minister, joining to the sterling qualities of the middle 
class, to the spirit of order, forecast, and economy, the 
tone manners of a bourgeois; grown old before his 
time in subordinate duties and continual labours, Colbert 
had not lost the impression which they had left upon 
him: his address was awkward, his person u § 
his features severe, even to harshness. This cal cover- 
ing, however, inclosed within it a spirit zealous for the 
— weal, eager for action and for power, but still more 

evoted than ambitious. Cold as ice towards applicants 
for favour, and sympathising little with complaints con- 
cerning private interest; he was animated with tender- 
ness and enthusiasm at the idea of the happiness of the 
people and the glory of France. Thus all that constitutes 
the welfare, all that forms the splendour of a country, 
was embraced by him in his patriotic reflections. Happ: 
would France have been with all the rity to whic 
she could then aspire, if the king, who had placed his 
faith in Colbert on the dying recommendation of Maza- 
rin, had always followed the admirable guide whom 
Providence, had given him. At least, in the twenty-two 
years of that ministry, marked both by favour and dis- 
e, he permitted him to put his hand to almost every 
epartment of government, and all that Colbert touched 
was transformed by his genius. We are seized with 
astonishment and respect at the sight of that colossal 
administration which seems to have concentrated in a 
few years the labour and the progress of a whole cen- 
tury. 

If there be a science in the m ment of the public 
interests, Colbert is the founder of it among us. His 
acts and his efforts, the measures which he took, and the 
counsels which he gave, prove on his part the design of 
concentrating all the administrative institutions, till then 
disconnected, in one system, and of attaching them to 
one superior mind as to their common principle. This 
mind, whose greatness Louis XIV. had the merit to per- 
ceive and respect, was able also to prescribe to itself: to 
prompt the national genius to soar into all the ways of 
civilization, to develope at once all the activities, the 
intellectual energy, and the productive powers of France, 
Colbert laid down for himself, in terms which might be 
considered altogether modern, the rule of government 
which he wished to follow in order to reach his object: 
it was to distinguish the conditions of men in two classes 
—those which tend to withdraw themselves from 
the source of the prosperity of the State, and those which 
by a life of industry tend to the te weal; to throw 
obstacles in the way of the first, and to forward the others 
by rendering them, as much as possible, advan’ 
and honourable. He red the number and value or 
appointments, in order that the bourgeoisie, rendered less 
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eager in pursuit of them, might turn their ambition and 
their capitals to commerce ; and he allured the rae 
to accept them by combating the prejudice which, wi 
the exception of military service and some high employ- 
ments of State, made it a point of honour with them to 
lead a life without occupation. The competition of 
labour—such was the new spirit which he proposed to 
infuse into French society ; and in accordance with which 
he conceived the immense design of entirely remodelling 
the legislation, and of forming it into one body, similar 
to the code of Justinian. 

To this design we must refer, as fragments of one and 
the same work, the grand ordinances of the reign of 
Louis XIV., which were so admirable, considering the 
period, and of which so many provisions still remain at 
the present day, the civil ordinance, the criminal ordi- 
nance, the ordinance of commerce, that of forests and 
waters, and that of the marine. Colbert, at first only 
simple inéendant, afterwards comptroller-general of the 
finances, had by the ascendancy of his talents constrained 
the king to raise his position in the council to that of 
director of all the economic interests of the State. From 
the very sphere within which the character of his office 
seemed necessarily to confine him, he at once directed 
his view to the highest regions of political —- and, 
embracing all subjects in one com ious whole, he 
considered them, not in themselves, in their relation 
to that ideal of productive order and increasing pros- 
perity which he had formed in his own mind. It seemed 
to him that a nation, a society truly complete, 
ought to be at once agricultural, manufacturing, and 
naval; and that France, with her people born for action 
of every kind, with her vast territory and her two seas, 
was destined to success in these three branches of human 
industry. This success, general or partial, was, in his 
eyes, the yo object and the only legitimate foun- 
dation of ial combinations. He imposed on 
himself the task of assessing the taxes, not upon the 
privations of the people, but upon an increase of the 
general wealth, and he succeeded, in spite of enormous 
obstacles, in augmenting the revenue of the State, while 
at the same time he reduced the amount to the indivi- 


provision for intellectual interests 

enter largely into his plans, which were formed espe- 
cially with a view to material prosperity. He perceived 
that, viewed as a matter of national economy, relations 
— — all kinds of labour, — ~ the 
ilities of a people ; he understood power of sci- 
oe the ae of wealth, the influence of taste 
upon industry, of the intellectual upon the manual arts. 
Among the celebrated institutions of his creation are the 
Academy of Science, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
belles-lettres, the academies of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, the French school in Rome, the school of 
Oriental languages, the Observatory, the provision for 
teaching the law in Paris. He instituted, as part of the 
public service, and of the ordinary expenditure, pen- 
sions for literary persons, scholars, and artists ; his 
ingdoe to oe not confined to the limits of the 
ingdom. i vy ated icular measures of 
this great minister for the industrial neration of 
France, their details would exceed the limits within 
which I am obli to confine myself. The changes 
which he eff in all the branches of the financial 
administration, his labours to increase or to create a 
national capital under all its forms, his encouragements 
of every kind bestowed on all classes of persons who 
ing in the work of production, from the 


were co-operatin, 

head of an enterprise down to the simple labourer; that 
vast and harmonious body of laws, 
precepts, foundations, projects, are ably set forth in recent 
publications. It will be sufficient for me to refer the 
ee aii aed cena 
given by Colbert to that principle of new life di 


ions, statutes, 


among us, now about two centuries ago, that we must 
be reckoned among the maritime and commercial 
powers of the world. 

Colbert had this in common with others gifted with 
an organising genius, that he formed new objects by 
means which were not new, and used as an instrument 
everything which he found ready to his hand. Far from 
striving against ancient usages and practices, he had the 
art of extracting strength from them, giving life to that 
which appeared inactive and worn out by the inspiration 
of his will, and by original modes of application. It is 
thus that in the case of the finances and of commerce, 
he transformed an accumulation of empirical 
ings into a system profound and reasonable. Thence 
were derived his power and marvellous success in his own 
times, the doctrines of which he did not shock ; thenee 
also the weakness of ge of his work in the eyes 
of experience, subsequently acquired, and of science 

after him. as he wrong in not taking account 
of the desire of the States-General in 1614 for amele- 
rating the system of the monopoly of corporations, and 
of receding from that first aspiration of France towards 
the liberty of labour? The answer to this question, and 
to others of the same kind which are raised by the admi- 
nistration of Colbert, cannot be made without taki 
other things into consideration. Everything is connec 
together in the acts of the minister of Louis XIV.; 
and in this systematic whole two facts are conspicuous: 
the first is, that he made everything emanate from the 
principle of authority, that he beheld in industrial France 
nothing but a vast school to be formed under the dis- 
cipline of the State ; the second is, that the immediate 
results of his policy gave him ample reason for it, and 
that he succeeded in advancing the nation onward by 
half a century. 

Long years of war were for the accomplish- 
ment of Richelieu’s work ;—in order that the work of 
Colbert, the complement of the other, should be freely 
developed, and yield all its fruits, long years of 
were required. After the treaty of Westphalia and that 
of the Pyrenees, a lasting peace seemed to be insured to 
Europe and to France; but Louis XIV. did not allow 
what these two great compacts promised. At the mo- 
ment when the yeung king appeared entirely devoted to 
the cares of internal prosperity, he broke the of 
the world, under a strange pretext, to incur po en 
of an external aggrandise ment. He undertook in behalf 
of the pretended claims of his wife, the infanta Marie- 
Therese, and against the advice of his best counsellors, 
the war of invasion which was terminated by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a war that was unjust, though the 
event of it was fortunate for the king and for France. 
The ny gained in it a repute for political and military 
ability; France, ty acquiring many cities in Belgium, 
made a considerable step towards the attainment of her 
natural extension. But there was something fatal in this 
first stroke of fortune. The ion of military glory 
once awakened in the breast of Louis XIV. never slept 
again ; it cooled his zeal for pacific labours; it made him 
pass from the influence of Colbert under that of a coun- 
sellor the most unfortunate ; and not only did it make 
him pay less attention to domestic improvement than to 
foreign conquests, but, even in external affairs, it turned 
him away from the true French policy, from that policy 
at once national and liberal, the plan of which had 
been conceived by Henri IV., and the edifice raised by 
Richelieu. 

_ Whatever embarrassment may be experienced in form- 
ing an accurate judgment, in a patriotic point of view, 
of the policy of a reign, from which France issued with 
her frontiers determined on the north, and, in great mea- 
sure, on the east, it is necessary to distin ish two 
things in the wars of Louis XIV.: the result and the 
intention; the conquests which were retained with 8 
reasonable claim, and the insane enterprises, which aim- 
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ing very far beyond the limit which justice could war- 
rant, were yet brought back to it at a later period by the 
force of circumstances which proved fortunate. The 
war with Holland, by the spirit of vengeance which it 
ired, and the manner in which it was conducted, 
this character ; if it was the cause of the territorial 
advantages, which were attained at the wry of Nime- 
, it was because the Court of Madrid, by allying 
to the enemies of the king, furnished him with 
the . ary of making a fresh attack upon Franche- 
Comté and the low countries belonging to Spain. A 
similar extension of territory did not result trom the 
war with Germany ; all the conquests made during that 
war of nine years were given up by the treaty of 
Ryswyk, that, among others, which gave to France her 
natural frontier of the Alps. Lastly, in the crisis brought 
om by the extinction of the Royal Family of Spain, 
Louis XIV., having the choice, preferred the chances of 
a crown for his grandson to the extension of his domi- 
nions with the consent of Europe. His personal glory 
and his family formed the two-fold interest which he 
followed more and more at the cost of the national inte- 
rests, by breaking down the whole system of ancient 
alliances, by making France abandon the part of guar- 
dian of the public right and the protectress of small 
states, to render her in the view of surrounding nations 
an object of fear and hatred, like the Spain of Philip the 
Second 


This fatal war with Holland, which began to make 
shipwreck of the policy of Richelieu, struck with the 
same blow the financial system of Colbert, and falsified 
all his measures. It was impossible for him to make 
provision during six years for the ay me of an armed 

le against Europe, without a from the 
admirable arrangements which he had formed, without 
recourse to the expedients of his predecessors, 

and compromising the new elements of domestic pros- 
perity. From 1672 to 1678 all economic ameliorations 
were arrested or thrown back; and when peace came, 
and it was n to repair losses and to recommence 
improvements, the mind and favour of the king were no 
longer with Colbert. A man gifted with a special talent 
for the administration of war, but of a narrow mind and 
egotistical feelings, an excessive flatterer, a dangerous 
counsellor, and a wretched politician, the M is de 
Louvois, had secured the favour of Louis XIV., by 
ministering to and exciting his one for glory and 
conquest. That unbounded confidence which had made 
almost a first minister of the comptroller-general of the 
finances was now withdrawn from him, and transferred 
to the Secretary of State for War, and together with the 
favour of the king, the preponderating influence in the 


Reduced from that time to the ungrateful task of op- 
posing the voice of reason to a party hurried onward by 
pride, violence, and foreign encroachments, of protecting 
the exhausted treasury continually increasing de- 
mands for fétes, pleasure-houses, and military government 
in the midst of peace, Colbert sank by dégrees under the 
fatigue of that fruitless and hopeless gle. He was 
‘observed to be melancholy, antoen to sigh at the 
very hour of his former delight, the hour of sitting down 
to his work. He felt that he was regarded as a burden, 
in all the good that he wished to effect, in all the evil 
that he strove to prevent, in the frankness of his lan- 
guage, in all that the king had once loved in him. Many 
times after some unmistakeable symptoms of disgrace, 
the high mettle of his spirit and his sense of patriotic 
duty still raised and supported him under his mortifica- 
tions; but at last a day came when the bitterness of 
this situation overflowed, and the heart of the great man 
‘was broken. 

Such is the sad history of the last years of Colbert. 
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Years filled up, on the one hand with fits of feverish 
activity, and on the other with those alternations of 
estrangement and reconciliation, of galling slights and 
cold reparations, which mark the termination of a dis- 
tinguished favour. The melancholy, which beyond a 
doubt shortened his life, was fostered by two feelings,— 
the disappointment of a statesman checked in the midst 
of his work, and a suffering of a still deeper nature. 
Colbert had loved Louis XIV. with an enthusiastic affec- 
tion; he believed in him as the personified idea of the 
public good ; he had formerly seen him associated heart 
and soul in his labours and his dreams, and considered 
him, superior though he was in rank, his equal in patri- 
otic devotion ; and now he was obliged to confess to 
himself that all this was an illusion, that the object of 
his worship, ungrateful to himself, was less patriotic also. 
It was in this disenchantment that he died. On his 
death-bed the state of his mind betrayed itself by a 
gloomy uneasiness, and by some bitter remarks. He 
said, in speaking of the king, “If I had done for God 
what I have done for that man, I should be twice saved, 
and I now know not what is to become of me.” A letter 
having been brought to him from Louis XIV., who was 
then Ne unwell, with some friendly ex ions, he con- 
tinued silent, as if he were asleep. en asked by his 
attendants to send a word in answer, he said, “ I do not 
want to hear any more said about the king, but that he 
may at least now leave me at peace; it is to the Ki 
of kings that I am thinking how to make my answer.” 
And when the vicar of St. Fustache, his parish, came to 
tell him that he had asked the prayers of the faithful for 
his recovery ; ‘‘ Not so,” replied Colbert, abruptly, «let 
them pray God to have mercy upon me.” 

There was an unhappy fatality in the destiny of this 
noble character which death itself did not arrest. It was 
strange that the minister who anticipated in his plans a 
revolution which was to come, the reign of ind and 
commerce, he who wished for the abolition of privile 
in respect of taxation, a just proportion in the tlie 
burdens, the diffusion of capital LY the diminution of 
interest, a great degree of wealth and honour for the 
encouragement pf labour, and a liberal assistance to 
—  E very person was unpopular even to hatred. 

is funeral procession having to near the markets, 
did not set out till nightfall, and under escort, for fear of 
some insult from the people. The people, and i 
that of Paris, hated Colbert in consequence of the heavy 
taxes established since the war with Holland; they 
charged him with the necessity against whioh he had in 
vain contended ; and they forgot immense services, to 
render him ible for measures which he deplored 
himself, and which he had been forced to take against 
his will. The king was ungrateful, the people ungrate- 
ful; posterity alone has been just. 

There is only one point in this work which 
seems to us to have been inaqeuately dealt with 
by M. Thierry. It is the want—which me- 
dieval and modern France experienced—of a 
regular central representative body. Her States- 
General were generally provincial. If England 
had had five or six provincial parliaments, instead 
of one for her whole realm, the progress of 
constitutional liberty in this country would not 
have been superior to its fate in France. 

This important topic is admirably treated in 
the “History of England and France under 
the House of Lancaster,” which is generally, 
and, we believe, correctly, ascribed to the ver- 


satile pen of Lord Brougham. 
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Medieval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders; or Germany, Italy, and Palestine, from 
A.D. 1125, to A.D. 1268. By Mrs. Wittiam Busx. Vol. II. London: Hookham and 


Sons. 1856. 


Upwarps of a twelvemonth ago we noticed 
the first volume of this elaborate and interest- 
ing work with high commendation, which the 
‘ second now follows to share and even enhance. 
The earlier portion necessarily involved many 
details of preliminary information, which would, 
by the less curious reader, be deemed unin- 
viting. He is now placed at once in communi- 
cation with the life and spirit of the actors and 
events. Of the conspicuous period in the 
history of central Europe, which the authoress 
has here illustrated—that which saw the Swa- 
bian dynasty occupying the Imperial seat— 
the section before us (A.D. 1158—1208), 
comprises, together with the last thirty-two 
years of the great first Frederic—the Red- 
beard—the entire reigns of his two sons and 
next successors, Henry VI. and Philip. The 
same impressive picture which we have already 
contemplated proceeds. Internal struggles— 
moved in the north, now by the conflicting 
interests, and now by the soaring ambition of 
the potent princely houses, the great officina 
imperatorum of the middie ages; in the south, 
by the question of supremacy betwixt the 
highest lay and the sovereign ecclesiastal throne 
of Latin Christendom, continue to fill the home- 
annals of the Holy Roman Empire. We here 
view a mighty strife of exuberant powers, that 
feed and shape a growing organization till 
they slowly achieve their permanent form of 
vigorous action in Church and State. Still, 
southwards, the intrigues of Rome and the 
alliances of Germany stretch the canvas to take 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, fertile in all 
species of disorder. Whilst, incidentally to 
the main current of the story, Frederic leads 
the German contingent of the warriors of the 
Cross, to Palestine, and introduces the third of 
those marvellous enterprises, which, by fusing 
together the two chief elements in the spirit of 
mediseval Europe,—the zeal of religious faith 
and the zeal of arms,—could merge, for a while, 
minor hostilities in the enthusiasm of one uni- 
versal cause. Those wonderful crusades, con- 
vulsing through length and through breadth, 
the then world, have left a strangely profound 
study to the reason, and a strangely alluring 
romance to the fancy of the world coming after. 
In the -midst, individual personal energies, 
equal to the burthen and exigency of their 

rt, but featured and complexioned character- 
istically of the rough, wild, fiery, and impas- 
sioned time are unfolded, and take station and 
sway. 


The figure of the heroic Barbarossa, battling 
ever, and toiling ever, sustained by his own 
self-sufficiency and unconquerable spirit, through 
opposition and through desertion, still domi- 
nates the tumultuous scene. We left him, in the 
sixth year of his arduous sovereignty, fortunate 
on both sides of the Alps. He had pacified Ger- 
many —he had humbled Italy. We meet him, 
again descending into the fair, unquiet Peninsula, 

Milan, flattered by the impunity which her 
offences towards her Imperial Suzerain, have, 
hitherto, found, swollen with wealth and ‘with 
republican pride, rebels; submits, and is par- 
doned ; rebels again, and—the conqueror, taking 
his lesson from her own treatment of her van- 

uished unhappy neighbour, Lodi,—is razed. 
But the Italian Consuls and Podestas, set, by 
Frederic, over the cities of northern Italy, 
abuse, in Jhis absence, their trust, and so vex 
and oppress the citizens, as to give birth and 
strength to the celebrated Lombard League, 
The Conclave, split into two factions, elects, 
simultaneously, two successors to the vacant 
chair of St. Peter; and Frederic, in the conse- 
quent schism of the Western Church, is led to 
acknowledge the Pope, whom the Church itself 
at last rejects. Thence arises troublesome 
complication to Frederic’s Italian affairs. At 
home,the feuds of the princes try his controlling 
hand; but, nearest his throne and his heart, 
his kinsman, Henry, “The Lion,” Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, loaded, through Frederic’s 
too confiding favor, with dignities and posses- 
sions, fails him in his need. At the critical 
juncture, when the Italian wars of the imperial 
benefactor demand the mustered strength of his 
empire, this mightiest feudatory, besought in 
an invited conference, by his kneeling liege- 
lord, to perform his bounden duty, stands, 
hardly and obstinately aloof; and the betrayed 
representative of Charlemagne,—after a siege 
raised,—a field lost,—and an army annihilated, 
—is compelled to stoop to a submissive recon- 
ciliation with Alexander III., whose election 
he had disputed ; and to make yet more galling 
concessions to his Lombard rebels. But the 
self-willed, turbulent, and ungrateful vassal suf- 
fers his deserved punishment. Repeatedly sum- 
moned to appear and answer to various charges 
before the Imperial Diet, he persists in slighting 
the call, and thus gives occasion to that illus- 
trious Parliament, of displaying, in signal ex- 
ample, the energetic political action of the 
feudal principle. To this highest feudal tribu- 
nal, the highest of crimes is this contumacious 
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refusal. The ban of the Empire goes forth 

inst Henry, “The Lion;” and a vote—a 
word—strips from the formidable vassal-sove- 
reign of two national duchies, every dignity, 
every shape of power, every foot of land. The 
relenting Emperor reserves to him, in pity, 
from his forfeited great duchy of Saxony, the 
insignificant duchy of Brunswick ; annexing to 
the grant the condition of a three years’ exile— 
a pledge, so far as regarded one disturber, of 
temporary repose to Germany. 

But we indicate, rather than analyse. The 
Syro-Frank kingdom, seated in the Holy City, 
A.D. 1099, by that pure-hearted Crusader, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, but, since, shaken by 
nearly a century of internal intrigues and dis- 
sensions, was weak to withstand the Mohame- 
dan power, gradually consolidated by the able 
Noureddin and by the more able Saladin. In 
1187, the Crescent glittered in place of the 
Cross, on the domes and towers of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem lost ! “This calamity fell,” says our 
authoress, “like a thunderbolt upon Western 
Europe, rekindling extinct enthusiasm, and 
striking down one of the heads of Christen- 
dom.” This head of Christendom was Urban 
IIL, who died, in the November of this year, 
it was believed, through grief at the misfortune, 
through mortification at the dishonour, fallen, 
in his pontificate, upon Christendom. Henry 
II. of England and Philip Augustus of France 
met, swore amity, and took the Cross together 
from the hands of the venerated Archbishop 
of Tyre. They were slow in arming, and 
Richard I. had to redeem the vow of his father. 
The Emperor, more alert, in the beginning of 
May, 1189, joined the main body of his German 
Crusaders at Ratisbon. “Frederic was now 
sixty-eight years of age, grey-haired, and be- 
nignant as venerable in aspect ; whilst his sun- 
burnt ruddy cheek and upright carriage showed 
he had as yet Jost little of manhood’s vigour. 
His appearance filled the Orusaders with reve- 
rential confidence in his energy and experience, 
which all his measures confirmed.” A higher 
leading opposed. Frederic Barbarossa having, 
with a discipline admired and recorded by his 
enemy, and, with indomitable patience and per- 
severance attained the capital of the hostile 
Sultan of Iconium, having, after a terrible com- 
bat, without the walls and within, against over- 
whelming numbers, captured the city ; having 
reached the Christian state of the lesser Ar- 
menia, on the 10th of June, 1190, his first day's 
march from Seleucia, in fording the Kalokyd- 
nos, fell with his horse in the river and perished ! 
Hie death dissolved his army. Of 150,000 men 
who had crossed the Bosphorus, his son led 8,000 
at most, escorting his dead body to Antioch. 

We have been tempted to dwell at a length 
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disproportioned to our space, rather than to the 
magnitude of the personage, upon this chief 
hero of the volume in our hands. Frederic 
Barbarossa is the chief, even in an enterprise 
where the lion-hearted Richard is present. We 
need not tell how Richard’s brilliant prowess 
also was in vain: how he and his French rival 
for territory and for glory, covenanted friend- 
ship and co-operation in vain, or how the third 
Crusade conducted by the three greatest sove- 
reigns of Europe ended, and left to Saladin 
almost all his conquests, and the Holy City, 
past hope, in the grasp of the unbelievers. 

Three great objects engross the ambition and 
the reign of the capable but unamiable Henry 
VI.—1. The recovery of his consort’s patri- 
mony, the T'wo Sicilies (he had married the last 
descendant of the Siculo-Norman line), from the 
usurpation of her illegitimate nephew.—2. The 
establishment of hereditary succession in Ger- 
many, alike for the throne, thus to be fixed in 
the reigning family ; and for all lay fiefs, from 
the highest downwards, a balancing loss of 
power to be incurred by the throne—3. The 
far more magnificent project of re-uniting the 
long-divided Eastern and Western Empires 
under the Western Imperial sceptre. The 
Sicilies he recovered ; but exercised in them a 
fierce tyranny that provoked embarrassing plots, 
and possibly induced his death, in 1197, at the 
early age of thirty-nine. 

Henry’s infant son was passed over by all 
parties, in the election to a responsibility, task- 
ing the best powers of ripe manhood. Philip, 
the younger brother of the deceased sovereign 
succeeds. The Guelphs set up a pretender in 
the son of Henry the Lion, an OthoIV. After 
a ten years’ struggle, when nearly all Germany 
acknowledges Philip, and the Pope seems to be 
on the point of doing so, the stroke of murder, 
from some inexplicable motive, falls upon the 
amiable monarch, and ends the volume. 

We could gladly have given extracts, pre- 
senting some of the remarkable characters and 
scenes which are found in the book. We should, 
in particular, have been glad to shew the start- 
ling recoil on the doers of the wrong done in 
holding our own Richard in captivity on his 
way home from Palestine; how the: extorted 
ransom, turned through the righteous interposi- 
tion of the Church to work the death of his first 
gaoler, Leopold, Duke of Austria; how the 
second gaoler, the Emperor, Henry VL., suf- 
fered the inhibition of the Church’s last rite, 
and how happened, the relinquishment of the 
claim for the unpaid remainder. 

The following extract, which is all for which 
we can find room, may give the reader a favour- 
able notion of the interest of the work ;— 
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EUROPEAN AMAZONS. 

The horror of the Mohamedans at finding women 
in male attire amongst the slain has been mentioned. 
Such female warriors were numerous ; and many, doubt- 
less, were of the class of Archbishop Christian’s Brigade 
of Amazons. But many were wives and daughters of 

less reputation, who had made the pilgrimage in 

e company of their natural protectors, and, in the fer- 
vour of crusading zeal, fought by their side. Of one 
of these it is recorded, that, being mortally wounded by 
an arrow from the wall, whilst di igently labouring with 
those employed to fill the ditch of Acre (a measure in- 
dispensable to the advance of the moveable towers 
within reach of the walls), she entreated her husband 
to leave her corpse in the ditch, that even after her 
death she might contribute to the success of the siege. 
Respecting another woman in the camp, an anecdote is 
related, exhibiting Saladin in the truly chivalrous cha- 
racter that has made him a favourite hero of romance. 
A female Crusader one day rushed amidst the Saracen 
host, and flung herself at the Sultan’s feet, exclaiming 
that her child had been stolen by his people, that she had 


heard he was merciful, and had come to implore him to 
have pity upon a bereaved mother. He ordered the 
stolen child to be sought, purchased it of its captor, and 
restored it to the mother, whilst he wept in sympathy 
with her delirious joy. And this same man could order 
the massacre of prisoners who refused to apostatize! 
Could there be a stronger proof, that it really was then 
esteemed a religious duty to kill God’s enemies, holding 
as such, all who worshipped God in a different form from 
the slayer? ai 

A chapter, shewing the progress, political and 
intellectual, of Europe, during the last three 
quarters of the twelfth century, comes in at its 
place ; and an excellent map, (of Arrowsmith’s,) 
of Germany under the reign of the Hohenstan- 
fens, with a comparative chronological table of 
sovereigns, from the extinction on the imperial 
throne of the Carlovingian dynasty, serve essen- 
tially to illustrate the complicated and various 
movements described in the history. 





The Island Empire ; or, the Scenes of the first exile of the Emperor Napoleon I. By the 


Author of “ Blondelle.” 


On the subject of the Emperor Napoleon's 
residence in Elba but little absolutely new can 
remain to be said or related. Familiar in our 
mouths as household words, is the passage of 
the gallant ship “Undaunted” from Fréjus to 
Porto Ferrajo, with the puppet emperor on 
board; his characteristic activity displayed 
immediately after taking possession of his new 
capital, in surveying the island from end to end, 
ascertaining its capabilities, and planning works 
in all directions ; the difficulties in which he 
was subsequently involved by the non-payment 
of any portion of the annual 2,500,000 francs 
aranteed to him by the treaty of Fontaine- 
leau ; his significant, yet cautious, interviews 
with Sir Niel Campbell on the one hand, and 
the French emissaries on the other, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. But though none 
of the incidents here related can be accepted as 
strictly new, the tact of the author has given 
them a fresh and attractive dress; and there is 
that smartness and originality in his tone and 
style that never fail to please. The same cha- 
racter applies to the view he takes of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and his brief sojourn in 
Elba; but he is inclined towards a too favorable 
judgment on that extraordinary man, and re- 
gards him with somewhat too much reverence. 
As a specimen of the latter may be cited the 
following bit of overstrained feeling :— 
“When [ reflected on this wonderful man, 
I could scarcely believe that I lived in the same 
century that has beheld him ; that I heard those 
speak who had heard him; that I touched the 
hands of those who had touched his!” 


T. Bosworth. 


Worship such as this is, surely, inappropri- 
ately rendered to one whose renown was mainly 
raised on aggressive warfare, of the most re- 
lentless character, and the incessant prosecution 
of which cost millions of lives. We can com- 
pare it to nothing but the similar flight of the 
Vicar-general Arighi who, on the arrival of 
Napoleon at Elba, congratulated the inhabitants 
on being “elevated to the sublime honour of 
receiving the anointed of the Lord.” Again, 
our author would give Napoleon credit for 
strict bona fides in the Elban affair ; maintain- 
ing that he accepted that contemptible sove- 
reignty with the sincere intention of settling 
down quietly for the remainder of his life. 
Untenable as is this notion, there can be no 
doubt that, in asserting it, our author is kept in 
countenance by no less authority than that of 
the Allied Sovereigns who, in solemn conclave, 
assembled to determine the fate of the subverter 
of their thrones, and the great scourge of Eu- 
rope, came to the incredibly inept conclusion 
of sending him to an island in the immediate 
neighbourhood of France, not as a captive, but 
as one of the community of monarchs, with all 
the adjuncts of court, army, navy, &c., which, 
however Lilliputian, rendered him wholly inde- 
pendent, and beyond the control of any other 
power. As Croly pithily observes in his “Life 
of George IV.”— To extinguish his ambition, 
he had been suffered to retain the imperial title; 
to destroy his connection with the French mili- 
tary, he was permitted to retain his flag, his 
staff, and a portion of his guard; to prevent 
the possibility of his renewing disturbances in 
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France or Italy, he was fixed on an island 
almost within sight of both. The consequences 
were foreseen by all mankind, except the Em- 
rs, the diplomatists, and the Bourbons.” 
Whence this strange infatuation of the Allies 
eeded, it were now vain to enquire. They 
could scarcely have intended to treat their 
mighty vanquished enemy as a toy, by placing 
him in a ludicrous position for their amusement. 
We must conclude then that they were, for the 
time, bewildered by the immense victory they 
had gained, the intoxicating fumes of which 
clouded their vision, and prevented them from 
distinguishing between the politic and the im- 
politic. The wily Napoleon must, to use a 
vulgar phrase, have laughed in his sleeve at 
the fatuity which enabled him to see his way 
clearly to the demolition of the political ar- 
rangements of his adversaries. . 
The same warmth of feeling that actuates 
our author in treating his main subject accom- 
panies him also in his rambles over the island, 
every building, field, hill, rock, or nook, of 
which, in any way connected with the name or 
the fortunes of Napoleon, he investigates with 
a gusto and graphic force which inspires us 
with as lively an interest in Elba, for its moral 
associations as for its natural beauties, and the 
character and customs of its inhabitants. As 
regards these several features, we have a series 
of sketches equally picturesque and instructive. 
Let us first accompany him to a favorite place 
of resort of the Emperor. 


Having breakfasted, we started on our pilgrimage to 
the Madonna of Marciana, a hermitage of great celebrity, 
situated on one of the eg peaks of the granite 
Tange. Horses were provided by our kind host for us, 
aswell as for some members of his family, who purposed 
Guarting us on our journey. 

* * * * 


Having passed a house pointed out as having, on 
more than one occasion, contained the Emperor and 
other members of his family, we arrived at a semi- 
cireular platform, shaded by chestnuts, and projecting 
so as to command the sea on various sides. This was 
one of the spots where Napoleon used to eat his out-of- 
door dinners, and whence he used to watch for the 
arrival of expected vessels ; hoping, hoping for intelli- 
gence, as those hope whose minds, discontented with 
the present, and uncertain as to the future, look at 
every letter as relating some event which will open for 
them the secret of their fate, or, at any rate, give them 
new chances for their ambition. 

To arrive at this _ we passed some small oratories, 
#0 frequently to be found in Elba, and which are built 
as family chapels by those who do not live in the neigh- 
bourhood of cathedrals or large churches, to which they 
=> = be added. At length, after passing the villages 
of and of Marciana Alta, which, like many other 
Elban villages, are over-churched, as the sacred edifices 
ate considerably out of proportion to the population, we 
—— that we were approaching the far-famed 

irgin of Marciana. On the rugged ascent, in addition 
to several devotional crosses, marking spots where death 

at some time or other suddenly occurred, were 
various small shrines, covered with white plaster, at 
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each of which the pilgrim patters a preliminary “ Ave,” 
in anticipation of the amount of devotion to be 
expended on his arrival. As we arrived at this 

of our journey a rock was pointed out to us, a fantastic 
effort of Nature, which, from a distance, resembles an 
eagle with expanded wings, crouching as though willing, 
but not ready, to fly. 

It is known as the Eagle of Marciana; and who can 
tell but that this quaint phenomenon may have induced 
the Exile to chose this spot as one of his favourite 
resorts? It must, indeed, have ,called up wondrous 
recollections, and have led to a train of thought and 
mental combinations which none but mighty minds, 
such as his, could conceive, 


Among the peculiar customs of the Elbese 
we find the following, in respect of marriage : 


Brides on the occasion of their marri repair to 
the ceremony bareheaded; and in the district round 
about, the mother of a newly-married man, on his 
arrival at his house for the first time with his wife, 
throws some rice or grain behind the back of her 
daughter-in-law, to warn her that after that day of joy 
and festivity she must devote herself to the more serious 
cares of a good housewife. If old persons marry, or a 
widower and a widow, they are probably aroused on the 
day of their nuptials by a noisy scampanata, or ringing 
of bells and knocking of saucepans, very much resem- 
bling the old English custom of marrowbones and 
cleavers. In almost all parts of the island, during the 
solemnisation of the ceremony of marriage, the hus 
places one of his knees on the dress of his bride, which 

revents the secret powers from any malignant trick; 
or these latter, it appears, in the absence of this rite, on 
the pronunciation of the sacred words, ‘‘ Vos conjungo,’’ 
are apt to whisper others which have a bad effect on the 
future population of the island. Porto _——. ba 
sesses another custom which is common in the i on 
the occasion of marti , which is, that two persons 
vent the exit of the newly-married couple from the 
church, by holding a scarf across the entrance. This is 
removed on the first approach of the happy pair without 
even a request. The origin of this custom is unknown 
and no reason of any kind is assigned for it. 


The customs at funerals are equally remark- 
able: 

The funeral ceremonies commence before the breath 
is out of the body. No sooner is extreme unction ad- 
ministered, than the kitchen fire is extinguished, and 
any food that may be cooking is thrown away, as a sign 
that the moribund has ceased to eat. At the same 
time, as the death-throes are approaching, the relations, 
and those entitled to be present, are round the 
bed of death ; and the last sigh has scarcely left the 
body when they burst into simultaneous tears and wail- 
ings, observing, as the Romans are said to have done, a 
regular cadence in their lamentations. These are con- 
tinued until the funeral; and when the undertakers 
come for the body, a pretended fight takes place between 
them and the relations, as a means of averting the grief 
of the last departure. As soon as the body is taken to 
the cemetery, the nearest relations, collecting MV etgee-s 
force them on their friends, and continue their hospi- 
tality sometimes for four days. 

The Good Friday ceremonies at Capoliveri 
are yet more curious; indeed, scarcely credible, 
but as related by an eye-witness. 

At this village, on the Thursday before Easter and 
on Good Friday, a custom, known as La Riunione dei 
Batienti, is observed,—by old men as a penance, by 
young ones as an act of prowess. The performers, 
having made en incision iv their backs with a razor, don 
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as white shift and a jacket of the same colour belonging 
to their wives or sweethearts, wearing them so as to be 
open behind. They then go about the country in pro- 
cession, to make the round of seven churches, beating 
their wounds with scourges, which, from time to time, 
they dip in water to render them heavier. On their 
return the womankind take possession of these garments, 
covered with blood, and display them with pride at the 
public washing-places, as marks of the superior robust- 
ness of their future or actual lords. Governments have 
in vain endeavoured to abolish this barbarous ceremony, 
—after every successive occurrence of which some of the 
performers are punished with imprisonment. It is 
generally wound up with drinking and fighting, which, 
of course, ish still more causes for the anger of the 
authorities. 

Our readers will, doubtless, be glad to hear 
something real and matter-of-fact about’ that 
Monte Christo over which Dumas has spread 
his finest-woven mystery. Here we have it. 

Before going to an early rest, compelled by the forced 
early rising that the next morning offered us, we visited 
a rocky point of the island, near our residence, lookin 
towards Monte Christo, an almost desert island, Be mos. 
famous, however, from having given a title to one of the 
most ‘popular of the many novels of Ale Dumas. 
It has been lately borght, probably on account of its 
name, for I should think it possessed no greater attraction, 
by an English gentleman, Mr. Watson Taylor, who has 
spent a considerable sum of money in the erection of a 
house for himself, and cottages for about a hundred 
emigrants, who have been induced to follow him 


The author gives an animated description of 
the tunny fishery on the coast of Elba, which 
we would fain quote did space permit ; but we 
must find room for the unique incident of the 
successful defence of a fort by a couple of 
young girls against the attack of an English 
man-of-war. It appears that the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Piombino is lined by a series 
of martello towers, each manned only by a 
lieutenant and two or three gunners, the nearest 
village being compelled to send assistance in 
the event of an attack. The lientenant and 
gunners of one of these having been summoned 
to a distance on the performance of some special 
duty, May 28, 1805, 

No one remained in the tower but the lieutenant’s 
mother and her family, consisting of several children of 
tender years, and of two _—— one sixteen, the 
other twenty years of age. mother and her two 
eldest daughters were the only persons capable of under- 
standing the real danger and responsibility incurred by 
their son and brother, should any sinister event occur to 
the post confined to him. They had cautioned him 
thereupon previous to his departure, but he had jokingly 
observed that his sisters could handle the guns, 
little thinking that his words would prove prophetic. 

It was about twelve at noon when the lonely family, 
at that time engaged in their household concerns, acci- 
dentally observed that an armed vessel, bearing troops, 
had approached rather too near the beach. The women, 
uncertain as to whether the brigantine, for such was the 
vessel, were friendly or otherwise, and not having the 
means of arriving at a decision, were sorely ed as 


however, soon ved, for ere long the vessel, ha 
approached still nearer the beach, and sending 
troops in boats, it could be plainly perceived that she 
was English, and therefore an enemy. Gaétana, the 
eldest of the two sisters, high, as observes General 
Laugier, in stature and in heart, consulting her own 
honour and that of the family, induced her mother to 
leave the tower with her little children, and to hasten to 
Vignale, a village distant about five miles, where she 
could place her infants in safety, and procure a speedy 
succour. 

The two sisters, Gaétana and Onorata, remained alone 
to guard the fort, and, with a superhuman courage, bar- 
ricaded the doors, and made other tions to defend 
the place until the return of their brother, or the arrival 
of other assistance. Expert in the manceuvre of the two 
pieces with which the fort was armed, having becn 
taught by their brother, they cha them, and di- 
rected the fire against the brigantine and the troops 
that were filling the boats, while the latter, changing 
their position, little thinking as to who were their anta- 
gonists, promptly nded with their cannon. 

Peasants, pm thew to the coasts in some numbers by 
the din of the artillery, appearing in the distance, the 
enemy, not knowing but that the tower already contained 
a considerable force, hesitated for a few moments, but 
at length sent on shore fifteen men and an officer, who 
approached the fort. The two girls, arming themselves 
with muskets, commenced firing through the loopholes 
of the fort against the advanced y, occasionally 
discharging the heavier pieces, and by this means con- 
tinued their gallant defence till four o’clock, when the 
neighbouring inhabitants coming in great numbers, the 
boats were compelled to draw off 

The ition of Vignale having been occupied in a 
religious festival, in processions, and other observances 
of a like nature, had scarcely the firing, or only so feebly 
that they considered it a salute in honour of the oocasion. 
They consequently never thought of flying to the 
assistance of the tower until the arrival cf the tired 
mother and her young family, who announced to them 
the danger in which her two elder daughters were 
placed. The French minister of the Princess Elise, 
resident at Piombino, hastened in the name of his 
soverign, to his satisfaction at the valiant conduct 
of the two girls ; but more solid fs of the royal ap- 
probation awaited them. The elder of the two sisters, 
Gaétana, the wife of Monsieur Hollard, received a grant 
of land, and the younger, according to her choice, a 

sum of money, 

In the concluding portion, the author supplies 
us with a summary of the history of Elba from 
the earliest records, forming an appropriate and 
welcome pendant to this very agreeable volume, 
the attractions of which are enhanced by-a 
striking portrait of the Emperor, and a view 
of his residence at Porto Ferrarjo, both very 
artistically executed in chromo-lithography; 
also a characteristic likeness of honest Monsieur 
Hollard; a map of Elba; and of the little island 
of Pianosa, against which the Emperor of Elba 
fitted out an expedition, by way of joke, and, 
having taken military possession of it pleasantly 
observed, “On dira que je fais toujours des 
conquétes |” 
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Life of William Etty, R.A. By Avexanper Gitcurist, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Erry stands as much aione as Turner amongst 
the artists of Great Britain, and at some future 
period, when Lawrence, and even Reynolds, 
ere perhaps forgotten, those two names will be 
dassed with Giorgione, Titian, and Claude. 

Etty as a colourist has never been surpassed, 
—in the reality of his flesh we may venture to 
say he has never been equalled ; but he seems 
to have lacked the power of producing a grand 
composition. His pictures were often poetical 
and graceful, but, with the exception of the 
three scenes from the history of Judith, he 
never did anything that could be ranked in the 
highest class of art. In numerous instances he 
sank to a mere transcript of nature, and many 
of his pictures are without meaning—mere stu- 
dies from the nude. Etty is not only remark- 
able for the purity and brilliancy of his flesh 
tones, but for the wonderful richness and har- 
mony of the whole picture ; sometimes he pro- 
duced, as though by magic, the brightest effect 
with the most sober colours; and sometimes he 
crowded the canvas with vermillion, chrome, 
and emerald green, and yet there was no glare; 
take the celebrated “ Bather ” as an example of 
the first, and the “ Fleur-de-Lys” of the second. 

had the most thorough knowledge of 
handling, and of effect—there was occasionally 
a slightness in his manner of painting almost 
amounting to negligence, but in general he, by 
a few firm touches, made out form as true 
to nature, or even truer than the laboured re- 
sults of a month’s work by a pre-Raphaelite. 
The gold cup on the ground, in the largest of 
the Judiths, is a good instance of the peculiar 
power he d of exactly representing a 
natural object with the least possible effort, and 
the fewest touches. 

The fruit and flowers he was so fond of in- 
troducing into his pictures, and which he used 
with such consummate ability, always exhibit 
the same excellence— they are put in with a few 
strokes of the brush, but they are nature. 
Brocky is the only artist who approaches Etty 
in this respect; some of his fruit and flowers 
will bear comparison with the best to be found 
in Etty’s pictures. We must not forget Etty’s 
back- grounds—they are always fine, and some- 
times marvellous: he painted these with his 
palette-knife as much as with the brush, using 
the ground of his board or canvas throughout 
in a masterly manner, only equalled by Rem- 
brandt ; and yet notwithstanding this seeming 
carelessness, there never was a colour in the 
wrong place, there was not a single touch that 
did not tell, nor was there one that was super- 


Of this great artist we have now to review a 
two volume Memoir. 

William Etty was born in York, on the 10th 
of March, 1787. He ever took an artist's 
pride in mentioning that “like Rembrandt and 
Constable,” he had, too, a miller for his father. 
The mill stood on the Mount outside the city- 
walls; and, withal, his father was a manufac- 
turer of gingerbread and spiced cakes, then 
staple commodities of York, and still articles 
of much export thence. 

Men of vast literary genius have often looked 
like dunces almost up to manhood, but painters, 
from Giotto to Etty, have always made early 
manifestation of their natural gift. In one of 
his later letters Etty tells how his first crayons 
were a farthing’s worth of white chalk, a stra 
coal, or a stick he had himself charred with fire; 
and the exercise of these inartificial pencils on 
white-washed, or on bare brick =i 9 by no 
means recommended him to the favourable 
notice of bis neighbours. A classical, or even 
a so-called liberal, education did not number 
among the advantages wherewith young Etty’s 
parents chose to endow him; little more was 
taught him than reading and writing, in a 
humble school. Among his companions, he 
was remarked as a “ very sTiLt boy,” shy, and 
reserved. In person, when a school lad, he 
was less favoured than most of his contempo- 
raries; a large head, sandy hair and plenty of 
it, “standing all ways” above a face which the 
recent scars of small-pox had done little to 
embellish. 

At the age of eleven, Etty was apprenticed 
to a letter-press printer, in Hull. The bustling 
mother was fain to provide her boy with a trade 
which might secure him independence, “ not 
conjecturing in her son the exceptional pheno- 
menon.” A rough career here awaited him. 
Mr. Peck, of the Hull Packet, published his 
paper on Monday, and “ Sunday shone no Sab- 
bath-day” to the weary apprentice—a feature 
of his servitude against which, at the time, he 
cherished the sorest grudge, and ever retained 
the most bitter recollection. He had a driving 
master, who worked him hard, and was indefa- 
tigable in making his (own) fortune; but only 
to rest from his busy toil in Hull High Church. 
Yet, though the position of the apprentice was 
in all ways a severe and a servile one, he devoted 
what spare time he had to self-culture in draw- 
ing and to books; but he appears to have 
rendered himself unpopular with his employer 
by “drawing his likeness,” unfavourably, it is 
to be presumed. Such, however, was his in- 
dustry as an art-student that, during his ap- 
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prenticeship, he taught himself both in painting 
and in printing far more than the ordinary run 
of artists or compositors ever know. By such 
means he was, in after-life, enabled to write and 
lecture with eminent success. 

From the uncongenial toil of the printing- 
office, he was emancipated byhis brother Walter, 
who, his senior by thirteen years, had already 
pushed his fortunes in the world. With respect 
to his printing-apprenticeship, Etty says that 
the last years “ dragged on heavily.” He 
“counted the years, weeks, days, and even 
hours.” In visions of the night, in after-years, 
he dreamt that he was a “captive” again; but 
waking “ finds it luckily sur a dream.” 

On the 23rd of October, 1805, the “ golden 
hour of twelve struck at last "—his early bond- 
age expired—and the “anniversary of my 
emancipation from slavery” is an entry recur- 
ring in Etty’s letters and diaries down to within 
a month of his death. On bidding adieu to 
Yorkshire, his provident mother would have 
pached, with his other necessaries, the printer's 
apron. He refused to take it: he would follow 
his true calling, and that only, “if he got but 
threepence a day by it.” 

Etty had an uncle in London, a gold-lace 
merchant. After some preliminary correspond- 
ence, the youth was “made at home” at his 
uncle’s; in the meantime being “ furnished 
with cash” by his brother. Thus, at the close 
of his nineteenth year, commenced the sanguine 

outh’s enlistment in the service for which he 

om from childhood ; but a rugged path 
lay before him. One year in solitary 
application; but in time his “ Cupid and 
Psyche” was the means of introducing the 
aspirant to the “dread study” of Opie. Opie 
forwarded him on his road to the Academy, 
passing him on to Fuseli; and on the ldéth of 
January, 1807, he was eniered as student on 
the books at Somerset House, among a nume- 
rous band of afterwards celebrated artists, viz., 
Collins, Jackson, Haydon, Hilton, Wilkie, Mul- 
ready, Leslie, Constable, Baily, and others. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence had, at this time, established 
himself as the reigning power in English exhi- 
bition-rooms. “ He was not only the fashion- 
able painter, he was even reckoned a GREAT 
painter.” Fuseli gave the student an introduc- 
tion te Lawrence, who agreed to take young 
Etty as his pupil for one year. The engage- 
ment is worth quoting : 

July 2nd, 1807, a hundred guineas were paid down, 
in advance, by the liberal merchant. In return for 
which sum, a room was accorded the student, ‘chiefly 
to himself;’ with full liberty to copy Lawrence’s pic- 
tures, and to ask advice at such moments as his Master 
might chance to be disengaged. ‘Whenever he wants 
an opinion, it shall readily be iven,’ promises Lawrence. 

copies are not to be at Etty’s own disposal, nor to 


be taken from the house, except with Lawrence's per- 
mission, But ‘Copies being often bespoke by my 
sitters,’ writes the latter, ‘I may wish him to execute 
them for me, if he make sufficient progress ;’ at a sti- 
pulated price. 

In that Greek-street attic, Soho,—‘ the window of 
which you can yet see,’-—Etty was left pretty much to 
himself; ‘ to le with the difficulties of art,’ as 
best he might. The Master’s ‘incessant occupation’ 
allowed him ‘little time,’ or none, to assist the pupil. 
A style of execution, ‘ playful, yet precise—elegant, yet 
free,’ uniting ‘ the extreme of possibilities,’ Lawrence's 
characteristic excellences, such as they were, were not 
of a kind to reward emulation from a tyro. The hope- 
less chase has been related in the meg 4 stl 
tried, vainly enough, for a l-ngth of time, till Despair 
almost overwhelmed me. I was ready to run away. My 
despondency increased; I was almost beside myself. 
Here was the turn of my fate.’ To his own exertions, 
his indomitable energy, it was alone due he was not 
‘ swamped ;’ that he did gain dry land. He was ‘nearly 
beaten,’ but not quite. ‘A voice within said, ‘“ Perse- 
vere !'"—He did so; and triumphed; in the end, con- 
trived to copy Lawrence, something to his own satisfae- 
tion. After which other feats of copyism, ‘even the 
old Masters,’ seemed ‘ comparatively easy.’ ‘ Happiness 
and peace again dawned,’ after gloom and strife, 
Rough times had not ceased with his apprenticeship. 
Nor do they, we shall find, with his struggles in the 
Greek-street attic. 

The twelvemonth came to an end. Etty, now twenty- 
one, quitted Lawrence with improved powers of hand- 
ling, but not grounded in even the technic half of his 
art. On the whole, it may be doubted whether the 
hundred guineas, liberally disbursed by his generous 
protector, might not have been more judiciously in- 


Once more having become master of himself 
he studied according to his own fancy and with 
diligence ; but success was slow. In the mean- 
time his generous uncle died; but his brother 
Walter, now a partner in the gold-lace business, 
stood by him. He boldly set to work, nothing 
doubting ; he got half-a-dozen pictures of some 
sort or other ready : there was hope, “ but no, 

says he) aun were returned, both from the 

oyal Academy and British Gallery, year after 

year!” Etty thus proceeds in his autobiogra- 
phical writings :— 

é “p was the wound my vanity and self-conceit had 
received. But it was a deep cut in order to cure. I 
began to think I was not half the clever fellow I had 
imagined. Indeed, I began to suspect I was no clever 
fellow at all. I thought there must be some radical 
defect. My’ (former) ‘ Master told me the truth, in no 
flattering terms. He said—I had a very good eye for 
colour; but that I was lamentably deficient in all other 
res almost. I believed him. I girded up my loins, 

set to work to cure these defects. I lit the lamp at 
both ends of the day. I studied the skeleton, the origin 
and insertion of the muscles. I sketched from Albinus. 
I drew in the morning. I painted in the evening; 
after the Royal Academy, went and drew from the prints 
of the Antique statues of the Capitolini, the Clementina, 
Florentine and other galleries, finishing the extremities 
in black-lead pencil with great care. This I did at the 
London Institution in Moorfields. I returned home ; 
kept in my fire all night, to the great dismay of my 
landlord, that I might get up early next morning, be- 
fore daylight, to draw. In short, I worked with such 


energy and perseverance to conquer my radical defects, 
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that at last a better state of things began to dawn, like 
the sun through a November fog ;’—a response, such 
stedfast energy of active prayer could not fail to win. 

After nearly six years’ study, one of his 
paintings, “ Telemachus,” adorned the walls of 
the Academy, in 1811; and, by the year 1815 
Etty reached his first sunny triumphs in the 
“Qoral Finders,” and the “Cleopatra.” In 
1816, the uniformity of his early years of dis- 
cipline was varied by a fragment of travel. He 
was by this time nearly thirty, and had studied 
his art eleven years. It is unnecessary to fol- 
low his route through Dieppe and Rouen to 
Paris, thence, via Geneva, to Florence. His 
journey was full of troubles; for, though his 
tastes were simple, they were unaccommodating. 
At Florence, his wavering courage fairly broke 
down; and he announced to his brother his 
sudden determination to run home. “I am 
sick to death (he says) of travelling in a country 
where the accommodations are such that no 
Englishman can have any idea of who has not 
witnessed it; the vermin in the bed, the dirt 
and filth—but I can’t enter into particulars.” 
Even at his easel, his customary energy failed 
him. At the Florence Gallery, he began to 
draw, but could not proceed. At Milan, he 
had only painted a head. Hasty glimpses were 
caught of Lodi, Parma, Modena, &c. ; but he 
says he had “a greater desire to come home 
the last day than the first.” To England, ac- 
cordingly, he lost no time in returning—pre- 
senting almost an unique example of a great 
poet, whose enthusiasm was not fired by the 
masterpieces of Italy, and who thought more 
of bad beds and foreign food than of Raphael 
and Correggio. 

In 1822, at thirty-five years of age, he revi- 
sited Italy, with more benefit artistically and 
bodily to himself, and profited by the wonders 
of Italian art. On this occasion, his letters 
and diaries contain a variety of pen-and-ink 
sketches replete with interest, and evincing 
considerable power of description. The eighth 
chapter of the first volume is devoted to an 
unsuccessful love affair, and its cure. His 
fortune with the fair sex would appear to 
have been uniformly ill. Slovenly in attire, 
short and awkward in body, large head, large 
hands, large feet, a face marked with small-pox, 
made still more noticeable by length of jaw, 
and a quantity of sandy hair, long and wild, all 
conspired to make him look anything but pre- 
spree These defects were not redeemed 

superficial eyes by the massive brow, its 
revelation of energy and power, and the sign- 
manual of Genius there legible. In his amor- 
ous misadventure he thus consoles himself :— 


‘I have been so often and wey in love,’ he 
remarks, ‘ I have serious 


oughts of paying my 








addresses to—my Tea-kettle. I have found her a very 
warm friend. She sings, too. And you know how fond 
I am of music: I have heard a thousand tunes more 
unpleasant than hers. On a winter’s night, after a well- 
spent day, with a volume of old poetry,—Shakspere, 
Milton, Spenser,—a volume of Dr. Johnson, or a new 
Scottish novel; when the wind is blowing, and pattering 
the rain against one’s window; then, sweet is the Song 
of the Kettle ; sweeter to a studious man than a crying 
child or scolding wife. However, I must consider seri- 
ously before I offer her my hand,—lest she should burn 
it. 

By the middle of January, 1824—his glean- 
i during his travels in France and Italy 
being gathered in—he sets foot in Dover, at- 
tended by his “three mighty cases of studies 
and treasure,” studies of all the numerous pic- 
tures he had set his mind on. He next settled 
in Buckingham-street, where his mother joined 
him from York to set him going in his new and 
improved household. Here he remained 23 
years, till his retirement from London, and 
soon after from life itself. Mr. Gilchrist ob- 
serves, that at home and on ordinary occasions 
“« Etty’s correspondence rarely contains much 
that is quotable.” Yet, in what he did write, 
he shows that he was full of the masters whose 
works he had been so lately studying. Much 
of his career and status may now be compre- 
hended in a few brief sentences. In the Aca- 
demy catalogue of 1824, Etty, the exhibitor of 
“ Pandora,” had his titles given him at length 
—namely, Honorary Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts, Venice, and of the 
Oharleston Academy of Fine Arts, America. 
A title more to his purpose was, in the next 
catalogue, to displace them On the 29th of 
October, 1824, Etty, by this time thirty-seven 
was dubbed Associate by the Academy in So- 
merset House ; and the 19th February, 1828, 
was for Etty an ever-memorable day, for the 
long-desired, long-denied, dignity of R.A. 
alighted on his head. He now became favour- 
ably criticised, but a more inspiriting mark of 
encouragement than any criticism, public or 
private, then fell to his lot in the British Insti- 
tution’s vote of £100 as an acknowledgment of 
his talents, industry, and perseverance. Etty 
was a man to feel the full force of such praise. 
Faint echoes of his growing fame reached York 
itself; his native county’s Philosophical Insti- 
tution—a leading one, and reckoned a model of 
its class—elected the painter an honorary mem- 
ber, “in consideration of his eminence, and the 
debt of gratitude laid on Yorkshire by the 
lustre reflected on this city and county.” 

In 1830, Etty sustained what he appears to 
have considered two heavy afflictions. He 
writes thus: ‘“‘ My dear mother and my dear 
master (Sir Thomas Lawrence) both lost in two 
short months: who knoweth what a day may 
bring forth?” After nearly seven years stay- 
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at-home life, Etty once more paid a visit to 
Paris, and happened to be in that city during 
the memorable three days of 1830: and here 
we have his account of the perils of the streets, 
and mementos of the struggle. The horrors 
of the revolution, however, did not prevent 
Etty from again falling fruitlessly in love. But 
once more he found in his art an unfailing har- 
bour of refuge, and, in default of a wife, the 
painter's strong natural affections centred, after 
his mother, on his brothar Walter and his niece. 
His days now passed in domestic comfort and 
happy thoughts—his peace being only disturbed 
by the part he took in the removal of the organ 
screen dispute in the ill-fated Minster of York, 
following the incendiary attempt of the mad- 
man Martin on that noble edifice. In 1832, 
his biographer observes :— 


Noble as were the pictures annuall 
annual incomings still continued small; especially for 
one of so long standing in his profession. The Painter’s 
accounts, innocent of the forms (or spirit) of book-keep- 
ing,—for Etty was no accountant any more than gram- 
marian or logician,—are of the most desultory kind, 
intermixed with other matter, and set down in any place 
or way, as the items came to mind. From an attempt 
that way, a little more coherent than ordinary, his gross 
income in the years 1831 to 1833, can be inferred with 
substantial accuracy to have little exceeded £500 a-year. 
These receipts include £300 for pictures painted in pre- 
ee Pandora in 1824, Benaiah in 1829. A 
lange uction again has to be made for professional 
outlay in models, studio, artist’s materials, and accesso- 
ries; all which in the case of the ‘historical’ painter, 
swell up to a really considerable per-contra. These mo- 
difications bring the net receipts within £500, the net 
earnings of these years nearer £400. Fellow-artists,— 
prosperous portrait painters and others, alluding among 
themselves to the imaginative painter of the Judith—of 
Hero and Leander,— Youth at the Prow, and so. many 
like, still spake of him as “ poor Etty ;” not without 
cause, perhaps, according to their worldly standard. 

This may be an appropriate place to intro- 
duce an anecdote from the “ Life,” which con- 
veys a great deal in a short compass, with 
respedt' to picture-buying’ in the lump” : 

October (1837) sees him in Manchester, for a day or 
two, hoping to sell a picture. To its Exhibition he had 
sent the Delilah, for which one offer of a hundred pounds 
had been refused, to his nt remorse. Fated this 

ear to ill success, he finds it still unsold; begins to fear 
t will ‘ stick by him.’ A call was made and an evening 
spent with Daniel Grant, ‘one of the most benevolent 
men in Manchester,’ the of Venus and her Doves, 
commissioned on the painter's first visit. But ‘trade is 
bad’ this year, the firm a loser by an odd ‘£100,000.’ 
or so, and manufacturers ‘afraid of pictures.’ The fol- 
lowing day, after attending some neighbouring races, 
Rtty dined with Mr. Grant. Over their wine the pic- 
tures being mentioned, his wealthy host takes it into his 
head to bid for them ; asks ‘ what he will take’ for the 
Delilah and the Sirens ‘in the lump ;’ not having seen 
the latter. On his side the painter was alarmed for the 
sale of his pictures, and would fain ‘turn them into cash.’ 
‘Thinking,’ he tells his brother, ‘ by going to the lowest 
sum I might tempt him, I said £300 for the two,’ the 
original price—and that a nominal one—of the Sirens 
alone. the manufacturer had that morning put + 


produced, the 


in his pocket to risk in the betting-ring, and had lost 
only £25 of it. Willing to save the remainder, and lay 
it up ina more tangible luxury, he threw down £200 
‘in notes’ before the nervous painter, to whom money 
in hand was always a temptation. But £200 for two 
such works, the product of the best hours of one year in 
the maturity of the painter's life—in the maturity of his 
skill gnd fame—was no irresistible bait even to so bad 
man of business as Etty. ‘ Another £50’ failing to se- 
duce him, the tempter pocketed his ineffectual notes, and 
the artist already regrets his own obduracy— May not 
have such another offer.’ He remorsefully calls to mind 
his uncle’s aphorism, ‘ Never refuse money, William »— 
counsel which he had hitherto borne in mind, and con- 
tinued to do so during years when it was hardly so ap- 
propriate. ‘A lost occasion gone for ever by,’ he fears 
this opportunity of securing £250 will prove. On part- 
ing from his host late at night, to the latter’s abrupt 
query, ‘ Will you take the money?’ Etty, prepared for 
an tnconditional surrender by previous chagrin, re- 
sponded with a ready affirmative. The bargain was 
struck. The painter retired to his inn with the £2650, 
and the manufacturer to his bed, owner, at that easy 
rate, of pi whose intrinsic claim he was little qua- 
lified to apprehend, and of which the mere money value 
in 1854 considerably exceeds £2000. The Sirens itself 
is valued at that sum. 


With respect to one of Etty’s amiable peca- 
liarities, it would be unpardonable to omit the 
subjoined extract :— 

The kindness of heart which always engaged Etty’s 
sympathies on the side of the unfortunate, and prevented 
his saying an ill-word of any one, was equally shown in 
his life-long friendship for his humbler ‘ fellow-mortals,’ 
The same simplicity of character, the same sensitiveness 
which made him writhe with pain himself in hearing a 
tale of distress, and shrink from looking at a newspaper 
with its daily quota of strife and crime; which made 
yay Bey meg to by a fellow-artist in distress—restless 
for the day, till he had inquired into it, and contributed 
assistance, also made him a vehement foe to ‘the mi- 
serable and diabolic pleasure of destruction for its own 
sake.’ On the leads, at the top of his Buckingham-street 
aery,—where he used to walk and gaze on the river 
and the sunsets,—comfortable quarters were always ac- 
corded a complete ‘happy family,’ twenty in number 
often: tame rabbits, bantams, pigeons, singing birds ; 
while favoured cats and kittens strayed at ad under 
a watchful surveillance. Regular inquiries after the well- 
doing of his pets, and injunctions to ‘ be careful’ of them, 
are scattered over his letters to his niece. When death 
invades the little circle, mournful elegies fail not. In 
the silence of the Life School at the Academy, the mice 
used to come out from under the ‘throne,’ and were 
continually running over Etty’s feet, who, in return, 
would crumble bread for them. On one of his York- 
shire excursions, at a halt he and his friends made, his 
eye happened to be much taken by the fine plumage of 
the bantams in the inn-yard. There were fowls for 
dinner, of which Etty refused to eat. ‘1 suspect them 
to be my friends,’ cried he. 

Without entering at greater length into many 
minute details in these volumes, we believe we 
have conveyed a fair and impartial impression 
of Etty’s severe labour, his struggles, and final 
triumph, in pursuance of his favourite art. 
1844, we find the following passage, with which 
we must draw our memoir to a close :— 

An ‘independence’ for himself and niece, indepen” . 
dence and ‘a cottage in York,’ had become the object 
of Etty’s exertions; no illegitimate aim surely, after he 
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had wrought thirty years with empty pocket. To 
achieve it, he worked as hard as he had ever done; in 
somewhat altered channels to the old, but with equal 
enthusiasm, equal loving enjoyment of his art for its own 
dear sake. Yearly harder, in fact, he worked, until the 
final retirement in 1848 : an ample competence realised; 
the ambitious, long-planned, Joan of Are achieved. 
Yearly, under the stimulus of his new aim, conjoined to 
that of an r demand, he applied himself more and 
more unremittingly, and at all seasons, to production. 
Surrounded by an eager circle of dealers and admirers 
he was rapidly attaining his desire. ‘ This makes more 
than 100 guineas in the week,’ he sometimes has occa- 
sion to his niece when absent; on finishing a Flower 
Girl or other graceful study, and counting the receipts. 
‘We shall soon have over £150 a-year.’ The ‘ Etty 
Fund,’ as to which kind friends continued regular inqui- 
ries, had already (1844) swollen to £5000,—its com- 
mencement having been made little ‘more than three 
years before. 


Mr. Maclise has furnished the author of the 

« Life” with a full and graphic account of the 
ings of Etty in the “ Life-School of 
Academy,” which may be read with interest, 
not only by artists, but by the ordinary reader. 


The students and members would recognise such 
traits as—his punctual arrival at six o'clock, with his 
millboard under his arm, and a little flat wooden case, 
of about a foot long, six inches wide, and two in depth, 
containing his palette—already set—a few brushes, a bit 
or two of ¢ , white and black, and a little brass re- 
— for his vehicle—something like an ink bottle— 

ascrew lid He would wait till all the students 
took their choice of a view of the figure, and then would 
take the best vacant seat, generally on the extreme right 
ey » ss —— circle of seats that surround the 

1, all the others being generally occupied. In a 
calm way, even to slowness B seemer the eager rush 
to work of the students, he would place his brown paper 
millboard on a drawing board, and begin slowly, but 
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with great power, to delineate from the model in char- 
coal. He would spend generally the first evening, and 
even the second, in making an outline. This I always 
suspected was an example to the students, who too often 
commence their studies in colour before they have made 
a good outline. Then, perhaps, he would with the 
common pen and ink in the room, (for the students to 
sign their names in the book of attendance,) go over the 
charcoal outline. He then would rub over his tablet 
some of his vehicle and a little asphaltum, touch in the 
masses of shadow transparently, and begin to paint in 
the lights; dragging the edges of the lights with a free 
hand into the shadow. Next night he would repeat the 
process to still further progress, and so on to completion. 
In 1848, the painter struggled through va- 
rious attacks of chronic maladies. In 1849, 
his triumph at the exhibition, in the Adelphi— 
the last and greatest of Etty’s life—with its 
attendant excitement, physical fatigues, mental 
anxieties and fears, undoubtedly contributed to - 
hasten his death. “ At a quarter before eight, 
on the evening of the 13th of November, 1849, 
Etty, conscious to the last, had ceased to 
breathe.” He died in his sixty-third year, 
after an illness of ten days, and little more than 
six weeks after his retirement from Bucking- 
ham-street to his beloved York home. Con- 
gestion of the lungs was the proximate cause 
of death. He departed in comfortable circum- 
stances, bequeathing to his niece an annuity of 
£200, with the house in York for her life ; and 
the whole of his remaining property was con- 
ferred on his brother Walter—his sympathiser 
and friend through life—his stay in the lonely 
years of poverty and obscurity—and who passed 
in Etty’s eyes as, even more than himself, the 
architect of his fortunes. 


. 





The Literary Life and ret. of Lady Blessington. By R. R. Mappen. 


. Newby. 


Marauenirte (born lst September, 1790,) was 
the third child and s2cond daughter of Edmund 
Power, a dissipated Irishman, of Clonmel, in 
Tipperary, who, after leading a life of reckless 
profligacy, and committing some acts which 
were near bringing him to the gallows, died at 
the age of 70, regretted by few. 

Of such a man the less said the better, we 
shall, therefore, only record one anecdote of 
him, but that will suffice to illustrate his cha- 
tacter. On his death-bed, and a few hours be- 
fore his decease, his proud and only boast was, 
that he had taken his five tumblers of punch the 
Preceding evening! ~~ 
_ Under the tutelage of such a parent, the ex- 
istence of poor Marguerite could scarcely’ have 
been enviable. Her brothers and sisters were 
singularly handsome and healthy, while for 
many years her personal attractions were very 


1855. 


limited, and she herself weak and ailing, was 
hardly expected to attainto womanhood. The 
acuteness and precocity of her mental powers, 
as well as her extreme sensitiveness, all seemed, 
according to the belief of her country, to point 
to an early grave. 

While still young, she displayed great imagi- 
native powers, and would frequently improvise 
for hours, for the entertainment of her friends, 
eliciting thus the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Her father engaged in various 
speculations, for which he was in every way 
unfit ; overdrew by several thousand pounds 
the capital he had put into a mercantile house ; 
then started a newspaper, which was prosecuted 
for a libel, and soon after went to ruin, adding 
thereby to his many previous embarrassments. 

About this time the 47th Regiment arrived 
at Clonmel, and at a dinner given by her father 
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to the officers, Miss Power elicited the warm 
admiration alike of Captain Murray and Captain 
Farmer, who both renewed their attentions on 
subsequent occasions. Murray, by his advances, 
pleased and flattered her; while Farmer 
only excited intuitive fear and distaste; these 
feelings increased at every interview, and so 
palpably, that he, finding it fruitless to pay his 
addresses to her, offered his hand, with the most 
liberal proposals, to her needy and worthless 
father. 

Despite of her tears, her entreaties, and her 
prayers, the poor girl, at the age of little more 
than fourteen, was thus forcibly united to a man 


whom she could only regard with aversion, and _ 


who was constantly subject to such fits of un- 
governable passion as were sufficient to convince 
her that he was afflicted with insanity. 

The results of such a union are obvious. For 
some months she led a life of misery, till at 
length she was compelled, by the shocking bru- 
tality of her husband, to take refuge under her 
father’s roof. 

Not long after, Captain Farmer drew his 
sword upon his colonel, and for this mad act 
was obliged to quit the service. He then went 
to India, whence he returned in 1816, and, after 
a drunken debauch in the King’s Bench prison, 
with some of his former associates, he was killed 
by falling from a window in the prison. 

The house of Mr. Power was made so dis- 
agreeable to Mrs. Farmer, that she was driven 
to the necessity of seeking shelter elsewhere. 

In 1807 she lived at Cahir (separated from 
her husband), in 1809 at Dublin, in 1°16 in 
Manchester-square, London, and early in 1818 
she was on the eve of marriage with an Irish 
nobleman. Notwithstanding the troubles she 
had passed through, “the beauty denied in her 
childhood had gradually budded and blossomed 
into a degree of loveliness which many now 
li can attest, and which Lawrence painted, 
and Byron sang.” 

The period of her union with Lord Mountjoy 
is assumed by Mr. Madden as the commence- 
ment of her literary life. At the time when his 
lordship first paid his court to Mrs. Farmer, his 
first wife had been dead little more than three 
years, and the extravagant grief displayed on 
that occasion gave little ground for supposing 
that he would so soon solace himself with an- 
other bride. He had, it is true, been acquainted 
in Ireland many years previously with the 
lady of his present love, who, at the time of ‘her 
union with him, was in her twenty-eighth year, 
In the perfection of matured beauty—that bright and 
radiant beauty which derives its power not so much 
from harmony of features and symmetry of form, 
as from the animating influences of intelligence beaming 
forth from a mind full of joyous and of kindly feelings, 
and of brilliant fancies—that kind of vivid loveliness 


AND CORRESPONDENCE 


which is never found where some degree of genius is 
not. Her form was exquisitely moulded, with an ineli- 
nation to fulness; but no finer proportions could be 
imagined ; her movements were graceful and natural at 
all times—in her merriest as well as in her gravest 
moods. 

The peculiar character of Lady Blessington’s beauty 
seemed to be the entire, exact, and instantaneous cor- 
respondence of every feature, and each separate trait of 
her countenance, with the emotion of her mind, which 
any particular subject of conversation or object of 
attention might excite. The instant a joyous thought 
took possession of her fancy, you saw it transmitted as if 
by electrical agency to her glowing features; you read 
it in her sparkling eyes, her laughing lips, her cheerful 
looks ; you rae it expressed in her ringing laugh, 
clear and sweet as the gay, joy-bell sounds of childhood’s 
merriest tones. 

There was a geniality in the warmth of her Irish 
feelings, an abandonment of all care, of all apparent con- 
sciousness of her powers of attraction, a glowing sunshine 
of good humour, and of good nature in the smiles and 
laughter, and the sallies of the wit of this lovely woman 
in her early and her happy days (those of her Italian life, 
especially from 1823 to 1826), such as have been seldom 
surpassed iu the looks, gesture, or expression of any 
other person, however beautiful. The influence of her 
attraction was of that kind described by the poet :— 

‘** When the loveliest expression to features are joined, 

By nature’s most delicate pencil designed, 

And blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 

Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart.” 
Her voice was ever sweetly modulated, and low—“ an 
excellent thing in woman!” Its tones were always in 
harmonious concord with the traits of her expressive 
features. There was a cordiality, a clear silver-toned 
hillarity, a correspondence in them, apparently with all 
her sensations, that made her hearers feel “ she spoke 
to them with every part of her being,” and that their 
communication was with a kindly-hearted, genial per- 
son, of womanly feelings and sentiments. The girlish 
joyousness of her laugh, the genuine gaiety of her 
heart, of her “ petit ris folatre,” the éclats of those 
Jordan-like outbursts of exuberant mirthfulness which 
she was wont to indulge in—contributed not a little to 
her power of fascination. All the beauty of Lady Bles- 
sington, without the exquisite sweetness of her voice, 
and the witchery of its tones in pleasing or expressing 
pleasure, would have been only 4 secondary attraction. 


Shortly after the marriage, which took place 
privately at St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, Lord 
Blessington took his bride to visit his estates in 
Tyrone, though she had been at Mountjoy Fo- 
rest on a previous occasion. On his way thi- 
ther he invited some friends to dine at his house 
in Henrietta-street, Dublin, and took that op- 
portunity of introducing them to one who was 
destined to make so strong and lasting an im- 
pression in the literary world. 

Among the guests, there was one gentleman who had 
been in that room only four vears before, when the walls 
were hung in black, and in the centre, on an elevated 
platform, was placed a coffin, with a gorgeous velvet pall, 
with the remains in it of a woman,—one scarcely sur- 

assed in loveliness by the lady then present—radiant in 

eauty, and decked out in rich attire—all in white, in 
bridal costume. Stranger events and more striking con- 
trasts are often to be encountered in brilliant circles and 
- —_ mansions, than are to be met with even in books 
of fiction. 


The Blessingtons only remained a few weeks 




















OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 


in Tyrone, and removed, upon their return to 
London, from Manchester-square, to a larger 
and more commodious residence in St. James’s- 
square, where Lady Blessington 


Found herself suddenly, as if by the magic wand of an 
enchanter, surrounded by luxuries, gorgeous furniture, 

ittering ornaments, and ‘pomp and state almost regal. 

he transition was at once from seclusion and privacy, a 
moderate establishment and inexpensive mode of life, 
into brilliant society, magnificence and splendour, to a 
condition, in short, little inferior to that of any lady in 
the land. ‘ 

The élat of the beauty of Lady Blessington and of her 
remarkable mental qualities, of the rare gifts and graces 
with which she was so richly endowed, was soon exten- 
sively diffused over the metropolis. 

Moore, in his Diary of April, 1822, mentions visiting 
the Blessingtons in London, at their mansion in St. 
James’s-square. The fifth of the month following, he 
says he called with Washington irving at Lady Bles- 
sington’s, “ who is grog very absurd! ‘I have felt 

melancholy and ill all this day,’ she said. ‘Why 
is ? Lasked. ‘Don’t you know? ‘No.’ ‘It is 
the anniversary of my poor Napoleon's death.’ ” 

Any one acquainted with Lady Blessington will per- 
ceive in this remark a great want of knowledge of her 
character and opinions, and will not fail to discover in 
her observation, evidences of ‘that peculiar turn for 

we irony, which was one of her characteristics. I 
ve seldom met a literary person so entirely free from 
all affectation of sentimentality as Lady Blessington. 

In the new scenes of splendour and brilliancy which 
her ladyship had been introduced into on her marriage 
with Lord Blessington, she seemed as if it was her own 

r atmosphere, to which she had been accustomed to 
oe fedeney, in which she now lived and moved. 

Greatness and magnificence were not thrust upon her 
—she seemed born tothem. In all positions she had 
the great art of being ever perfectly at home. There 
was a naturalness in her demeanour, a grace and gen- 
tleness in her mind and manner—a certain kindliness of 
disposition and absence of all affectation—a noble frank- 
ness about her, which left her in all circles at her ease 
—sure of pleasing, and easily amused by agreeable and 
clever people. 

In 1818, when Lady Blessington was launched into 
fashionable life, and all at once took her piace, if not at 
the head of it, at least among the foremost people in it, 
she was twenty-eight years of age. 

For three years her mansion in St. James’s-square, 
nightly thronged by men of distinction, was the centre 
of social and literary enjoyments of the highest order in 
London. Holland House had its attractions for the 
gtaver spirits of the times, but there was no lack of 
statesmen, sages, scholars, and politicians, at,the conver- 
saziones of Lady Blessington. 

Charleville House, too, had its charms for well-esta- 
blished authors—for blue-stocking ladies especially, of 
all lines of authorship, for distinguished artists and 
noble amateurs, for foreign ministers and their attachés. 

But Lady Blessington certain advantages over all 

“ian competitors in society—she was young and 
beautiful, witty, graceful, and good humoured; and 
these advantages told with singular effect in the salon; 
they tended largely to establish her influence in society, 
and to acquire for her conversations in it, a character it 
might never otherwise have obtained. 


Tn August, 1822, Lord and Lady Blessington, 
accompanied by her youngest sister, Mary Ann, 
and Charles Matthews, the now celebrated co- 
median, left England upon a continental tour, 
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making their arrangements for a proposed so- 
journ of some years in Southern Europe. 
’ 

Miss Mary Ann Power was then about one-and-twenty» 
bearing no resemblance to her sister in face or form, but 
nevertheless, far from unattractive. She was remark- 
ably slight, rather of low stature, of small, regular fea- 
tures, good complexion, light-brown hair, always taste- 
fully arranged—an extremely pretty and girlish-looking 
young lady, with blueish laughing eyes, and altogether 
a piquant expression of countenance, une petite mignone, 
pleasingly original and naive in her modes of thinking 
and acting, always courted and complimented in society, 
and coquetted with by gentlemen of a certain age, b 
humourists in single blessedness, especially like Gell, 
and by old soental bachelors like Landor and the Duke 
Laval de Montmvrency. 

Charles Matthews could hardly then have been 
twenty years of age. He had been intended for the 
profession of an architect, and was articled to a person 
of eminence in London, in that profession. Lord Bles- 
sington had kindly offered his father to take charge of 
the young man, and to afford him every facility of pur- 
suing his professional studies in Italy. That offer was 
accepted, and for upwards of two years young Matthews 
remained with the Blessingtons on the continent, and 
was no slight acquisition to their party. A merrier man, 
within the limits of becoming mirth, it would be difficult 
to find. He was an admirable mimic, had a marvellous 
facility in catching peculiarities of manners, picking up 
the different dialects of the several parts of Italy he 

through. But with all his comic talents, love of 
fun and frolic, ludicrous fancies, and overflowing gaiety 
of heart, he never ceased to be a gentleman, and to act 
and feel like a man well-bred, well-disposed, and well- 
princpiled. 

The writer’s reminiscences of Charles Matthews are 
of an old date—upwards of thirty years; but they are 
of too pleasurable a kind to be easily effaced. 

In her journals, Lady Blessington makes frequent al- 
lusions to her “happy home” in St. James’s-square, 
and at the moment of departure, of “the almost wish” 
she was not going from it; and some dismal forebodings 
take the form of exclamations— What changes! what 
dangers may come before I again sleep beneath its 
roof!” Many changes, indeed, came before she returned 
from the continent. She never beheld her husband be- 
neath that roof again! 

Lord Bléssington’s preparatious in Paris for the ap- 
proaching ‘touring campatyn in Italy, were of a very 
formidable description. The commissariat department 
(including the culinary) was amply. provided. for; it 
could boast of a batterie de cuisine on a most extensive 
scale, which had served an entire club, and a cook who 
had stood fire in the kitchen of an emperor. No Irish 
nobleman, probably, and certainly no Irish king, ever 
set out on his travels with such a retinue of servants, 
with so many vehicles and appliances of all kinds, to 
ease, comfort, and luxurious enjoyment in travel. 

Byron’s travelling equipage, according to Medwin, 
when he arrived in Florence, accompanied by Rogers, 
consisted of seven servants, five carriages, five horses, 
a monkey, a bull-dog, and a mastiff, nine live cats, three 
pea fowls, and some hens; his luggage, or what Caesar 
would call “his impedimenta,” consisted of “a ve 
large library of modern books, a vast quantity of - 
ture,” with trunks and portmanteaus of apparel—of 
course to correspond to the other parts of the equi 

Lord Blessington set out with an abundance of ‘ im- 
pediments ;” but in his live stock he had no bull-dogs, 
mastiffs, monkeys, cats, pea-fowls, or hens. 


On the 12th of February, 1823, the travel- 
ling party was augmented by the accession of 
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to the officers, Miss Power elicited the warm 
admiration alike of Captain Murray and Captain 
Farmer, who both renewed their attentions on 
subsequent occasions. Murray, by his advances, 
pleased and flattered her; while Farmer 
only excited intuitive fear and distaste; these 
feelings increased at every interview, and so 
palpably, that he, finding it fruitless to pay his 
addresses to her, offered his hand, with the most 
liberal proposals, to her needy and worthless 
father. 

Despite of her tears, her entreaties, and her 
prayers, the poor girl, at the age of little more 
than fourteen, was thus forcibly united to a man 
whom she could only regard with aversion, and 


who was constantly subject to such fits of un- 


governable passion as were sufficient to convince 
her that he was afflicted with insanity. 

The results of such a union are obvious. For 
some months she led a life of misery, till at 
length she was compelled, by the shocking bru- 
tality of her husband, to take refuge under her 
father’s roof. 

Not long after, Captain Farmer drew his 
sword upon his colonel, and for this mad act 
was obliged to quit the service. He then went 
to India, whence he returned in 1816, and, after 
a drunken debauch in the King’s Bench prison, 
with some of his former associates, he was killed 
by falling from a window in the prison. 

The house of Mr. Power was made so dis- 
agreeable to Mrs. Farmer, that she was driven 
to the necessity of seeking shelter elsewhere. 

In 1807 she lived at Cahir (separated from 
her husband), in 1809 at Dublin, in 1°16 in 
Manchester-square, London, and early in 1818 
she was on the eve of marriage with an Irish 
nobleman. Notwithstanding the troubles she 
had passed through, “the beauty denied in her 
childhood had gradually budded and blossomed 
into a degree of loveliness which many now 
living can attest, and which Lawrence painted, 
and Byron gang.” 

The period of her union with Lord Mountjoy 
is assumed by Mr. Madden as the commence- 
ment of her literary life. At the time when his 
lordship first paid his court to Mrs. Farmer, his 
first wife had been dead little more than three 
years, and the extravagant grief displayed on 
that occasion gave little ground for supposing 
that he would so soon soiace himself with an- 
other bride. He had, it is true, been acquainted 
in Ireland many years previously with the 
lady of his present love, who, at the time of ‘her 
union with him, was in her twenty-eighth year, 
In the perfection of matured beeuty—that bright and 
radiant beauty which derives its power not so much 
from harmony of features and symmetry of form, 
as from the animating influences of intelligence beaming 
forth from a mind full of joyous and of kindly feelings, 
and of brilliant fancies—that kind of vivid loveliness 
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which is never found where some degree of genius is 
not. Her form was exquisitely moulded, with an ineli- 
nation to fulness; but no finer proportions could be 
imagined ; her movements were graceful and natural at 
all times—in her merriest as well as in her gravest 
moods. 
The peculiar character of Lady Blessington’s beauty 
seemed to be the entire, exact, and instantaneous cor- 
respondence of every feature, and each separate trait of 
her countenance, with the emotion of her mind, which 
any rticular subject of conversation or object of 
attention might excite. The instant a joyous thought 
took possession of her fancy, you saw it transmitted as if 
by electrical agency to her glowing features; you read 
it in her sparkling eyes, her laughing lips, her cheerful 
looks; you heard it expressed in her ringing laugh, 
clear and sweet as the gay, joy-bell sounds of childhood’s 
merriest tones. 

There was a geniality in the warmth of her Irish 
feelings, an abandonment of all care, of all apparent con- 
sciousness of her powers of attraction, a glowing sunshine 
of good humour, and of good nature in the smiles and 
laughter, and the sallies of the wit of this lovely woman 
in her early and her happy days (those of her Italian life, 
especially from 1823 to 1826), such as have been seldom 
surpassed iu the looks, gesture, or expression of any 
other person, however beautiful. The influence of her 
attraction was of that kind described by the poet :— 

‘“« When the loveliest expression to features are joined, 

By nature’s most delicate pencil designed, 

And blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 

Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart.” 
Her voice was ever sweetly modulated, and low—“ an 
excellent thing in woman!” Its tones were always in 
harmonious concord with the traits of her expressive 
features. There was a cordiality, a clear silver-toned 
hillarity, a correspondence in them, apparently with all 
her sensations, that made her hearers feel “ she spoke 
to them with every part of her being,” and that their 
communication was with a kindly-hearted, genial per- 
son, of womanly feelings and sentiments. The girlish 
joyousness of her laugh, the genuine gaiety of her 
heart, of her “ petit ris folatre,” the éclats of those 
Jordan-like outbursts of exuberant mirthfulness which 
she was wont to indulge in—contributed not a little to 
her power of fascination. All the beauty of Lady Bles- 
sington, without the exquisite sweetness of her voice, 
and the witchery of its tones in pleasing or expressing 
pleasure, would have been only a secondary attraction. 


Shortly after the marriage, which took place 
privately at St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Lord 
Blessington took his bride to visit his estates in 
Tyrone, though she had been at Mountjoy Fo- 
rest on a previous occasion. On his way thi- 
ther he invited some friends to dine at his house 
in Henrietta-street, Dublin, and took that op- 
portunity of introducing them to one who was 
destined to make so strong and lasting an im- 
pression in the literary world. 

Among the guests, there was one gentleman who had 
been in that room only four vears before, when the walls 
were hung in black, and in the centre, on an elevated 
platform, was placed a coffin, with a gorgeous velvet pall, 
with the remains in it of a woman,—one scarcely sur- 
= in loveliness by the lady then present—radiant in 

eauty, and decked out in rich attire—all in white, in 
bridal costume. Stranger events and more striking con- 
trasts are often to be encountered in brilliant circles and 
7 a mansions, than are to be met with even in books 
of fiction. 


The Blessingtons only remained a few weeks 
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in Tyrone, and removed, upon their return to 
London, from Manchester-square, to a larger 
and more commodious residence in St. James’s- 
square, where Lady Blessington 


Found herself suddenly, as if by the magic wand of an 
enchanter, surrounded by luxuries, gorgeous furniture, 

ittering ornaments, and ‘pomp and state almost regal. 
Pe transition was at once from seclusion and privacy, a 
moderate establishment and inexpensive mode of life, 
into brilliant society, magnificence and splendour, to a 
condition, in short, little inferior to that of any lady in 
the land. 

The élat of the beauty of Lady Blessington and of her 
remarkable mental qualities, of the rare gifts and graces 
with which she was so richly endowed, was soon exten- 
sively diffused over the metropolis. 

Moore, in his Diary of April, 1822, mentions visiting 
the Blessingtons in London, at their mansion in St. 
James’s-square. The fifth of the month following, he 
says he called with Washington irving at Lady Bles- 
sington’s, “ who is ee very absurd! ‘I have felt 


melancholy and ill all this day,’ she said. ‘Why 
is ? Lasked. ‘ Don’t _ know? ‘No.’ ‘It is 
the anniversary of my poor Napoleon’s death.’ ” 


Any one acquainted with Lady Blessington will per- 
ceive in this remark a great want of knowledge of her 
character and opinions, and will not fail to discover in 
her observation, evidences of ‘that peculiar turn for 

we irony, which was one of her characteristics. I 
ve seldom met a literary person so entirely free from 
all affectation of sentimentality as Lady Blessington. 

In the new scenes of splendour and brilliancy which 
her ladyship had been introduced into on her marriage 
with Lord Blessington, she seemed as if it was her own 

r atmosphere, to which she had been accustomed to 
infaucy, in which she now lived and moved. 

Greatness and magnificence were not thrust upon her 
—she seemed born to them. In all positions she had 
the great art of being ever perfectly at home. There 
was a naturalness in her demeanour, a grace and gen- 
tleness in her mind and manner—a certain kindliness of 
disposition and absence of all affectation—a noble frank- 
ness about her, which left her in all circles at her ease 
—sure of pleasing, and easily amused by agreeable and 
clever people. 

In 1818, when Lady Blessington was launched into 
fashionable life, and all at once took her place, if not at 
the head of it, at least among the foremost people in it, 
she was twenty-eight years of age. 

For three years her mansion in St. James’s-square, 
nightly thronged by men of distinction, was the centre 
of social and literary enjoyments of the highest order in 
London. Holland House had its attractions for the 
gtaver spirits of the times, but there was no lack of 
statesmen, sages, scholars, and politicians, at,the conver- 
saziones of Lady Blessington. 

Charleville House, too, had its charms for well-esta- 
blished authors—for blue-stocking ladies especially, of 
all lines of authorship, for distinguished artists and 
noble amateurs, for foreign ministers and their attachés. 

But Lady Blessington certain advantages over all 

ian competitors in society—she was young and 
beautiful, witty, graceful, and good humoured; and 
these advantages told with singular effect in the salon ; 
they tended largely to establish her influence in society, 
and to acquire for her conversations in it, a character it 
might never otherwise have obtained. 


In August, 1822, Lord and Lady Blessington, 
aecompanied by her youngest sister, Mary Ann, 
and Charles Matthews, the now celebrated co- 
median, left England upon a continental tour, 
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making their arrangements for a proposed s0- 
journ of some years in Southern Europe. 
’ 

Miss Mary Ann Power was then about one-and-twenty> 
bearing no resemblance to her sister in face or form, but 
nevertheless, far from unattractive. She was remark- 
ably slight, rather of low stature, of small, regular fea- 
tures, good complexion, light-brown hair, always taste- 
fully arranged—an extremely pretty and girlish-looking 
young lady, with blueish laughing eyes, and altogether 
a@ piquant expression of countenance, une petite mignone, 
pleasingly original and naive in her modes of thinking 
and acting, always courted and complimented in society, 
and coquetted with by gentlemen of a certain age, b 
humourists in single blessedness, especially like 
and by old married bachelors like Landor and the Duke 
Laval de Montmorency. 

Charles Matthews could hardly then have been 
twenty years of age. He had been intended for the 
profession of an architect, and was articled to a person 
of eminence in London, in that profession. Lord Bles- 
sington had kindly offered his father to take charge of 
the young man, and to afford him every facility of pur- 
suing his professional studies in Italy. That offer was 
accepted, and for upwards of two years young Matthews 
remained with the Blessingtons on the continent, and 
was no slight acquisition to their party. A merrier man, 
within the limits of becoming mirth, it would be difficult 
to find. He was an admirable mimic, had a marvellous 
facility in catching peculiarities of manners, picking up 
the different dialects of the several parts of Italy he 

through. But with all his comic talents, love of 
fun and frolic, ludicrous fancies, and overflowing gaiety 
of heart, he never ceased to be a gentleman, and to act 
and feel like a man well-bred, wli-dtiemeal, and well- 
princpiled. 

The writer’s reminiscences of Charles Matthews are 
of an old date—upwards of thirty years; but they are 
of too pleasurable a kind to be easily effaced. 

In her journals, Lady Blessington makes frequent al- 
lusions to her “ happy home” in St. James’s-square, 
and at the moment of departure, of ‘the almost wish” 
she was not going from it; and some dismal forebodings 
take the form of exclamations—‘ What changes! what 
dangers may come before I again sleep beneath its 
roof!” Many changes, indeed, came before she returned 
from the continent. She never beheld her husband be- 
neath that roof again! 

Lord Bléssington’s preparatious in Paris for the ap- 
proaching touring campaign in Italy, were of a very 
formidable description. The commissariat department 
(including the culinary) was amply. provided. for; it 
could boast of a batterie de cuisine on a most extensive 
scale, which had served an entire club, and a cook who 
had stood fire in the kitchen of an emperor. No Irish 
nobleman, probably, and certainly no Irish king, ever 
set out on his travels with such a retinue of servants, 
with so many vehicles and appliances of all kinds, to 
ease, comfort, and luxurious enjoyment in travel. 

Byron’s travelling equipage, according to Medwin, 
when he arrived in Florence, accompanied by Rogers, 
consisted of seven servants, five carriages, five horses, 
a monkey, a bull-dog, and a mastiff, nine live cats, three 
pea fowls, and some hens; his luggage, or what Cxsar 
would call “his impedimenta,” consisted of “a ve 
large library of modern books, a vast quantity of furni- 
ture,” with trunks and portmanteaus of apparel—of 
course to correspond to the other parts of the equipage. 

Lord Blessington set out with an abundance of “ im- 
pediments ;” but in his live stock he had no bull-dogs, 
mastiffs, monkeys, cats, pea-fowls, or hens. 


On the 12th of February, 1823, the travel- 
ling party was augmented by the accession of 
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Count D’Orsay, whose acquaintance had been 
previously formed in England, and who now 
accompanied them, via’ Marseilles, Toulon, and 
Nice, to Genoa. 

In her diary, recording their arrival there, 
Lady Blessington says: “‘ And am I indeed in 
the same town with Byron! and to-morrow I 
may perhaps behold him!” On the morrow 
she did see him, and was disappointed. The 
commencement of that memorable acquaintance 
was after this wise :— 

The interview with her Ladyship is ee oe bo having 
‘been sought by Lord Byron. It is more probable, 
however, & little ruse was practised on his Lordship to 
obtain it. It is stated by one who has a good knowledge 
of all the circumstances of this visit, that a rainy fore- 
noon was selected for the drive to Byron’s villa. That 
shelter was necessitated, and that necessity furnished a 
plea for a visit which would not have been without some 
awkardness under other circumstances. Lord Blessing- 


ton having been admitted at once on ting 
at Byron’s door, was on the point of ta his departure, 
oe pte a ‘- 

Lady an in 
court-yard, rain then falling, when Byron immedi- 
ately insisted on descending Lord Blessington, and 
cealbeating her Ladyship into his house. 

«“ When we arrived,” says Lady , “at the 


gate of the court-yard of the Casa Saluzzo, in the village 
of Albano,* where diy , Lord a gton a a 
gentleman of our party e carriage sent in their 
names. ey were admitted immediately, and ex 
i ion from Lord Byron, w 
himself delighted to see his old acquaintance. 
yron req presented to me; which led to 
Lord Blessington’s avowal that I was in the carriage at 
the gate, with my sister. Byron immediately hurried 
out into the court, and I, who heard the sound of steps, 
looked through the gate, and beheld him approaching 
uickly towards the carriage without his hat, and con- 
siderably in advance of the other two gentlemen.” 

The visit was a long one; and many questions were 
asked about old friends and acquaintances Lady Bles- 
sington says Byron ex warmly, at their depar- 
ture, the pleasure which the visit had afforded him—and 
she doubted not his sincerity; not that she would arro- 
gate any merit in her party, to account for his satisfac- 
tion ; but simply because she could perceive that Byron 
liked to hear news of his old associates, and to pass them 
en revue pronouncing sarcasms on each as he turned up 
in conversation. 

In a previous notice of this interview, which bears 
some internal evidence of having been written long after 
the period it refers to—lamenting over the disappoint- 
ment she felt at finding her beau ideal of a poet by no 
means realised, her Ladyship observes: ‘‘ Well, I never 
will allow myself to form an ideal of any person I desire 
to see; for d intment never fails to ensue.” 

Byron, she admits, had more than usual personal at- 
tractions, “‘ but his appearance nevertheless had fallen 
short of her expectations.” There is no commendation, 
however, without a concomitant effort at depreciation. 
For example, her Ladyship observes—* His laugh is 
musical, but he rarely indulged in it during our inter- 
view ; and when he did, it was quickly followed by a 

ver t, as if he liked not this exhibition of hi- 
ity Were I asked to point out the prominent de- 
fect of Byron’s manner, I should pronounce it to be a 





* About a mile and a half from Genoa. R. R. M. 
+ The gentleman's name will be found in a letter of 
Byron to Moore, dated 2nd April, 1823. 


fli incompatible with the notion we attach to the 
author of “‘ Childe Harold” and “‘ Manfred ;” and a want 
of self-possession and dignity that ought to characterise 
a man of birth and genius. Notwithstanding this de- 
fect, his manners are very fascinating—more so, per- 
haps, than if they were dignified ; but he is too gay, too 
flippant for a poet.”"* 
Tady — was accompanied on this occasion 
by her sister, Miss Mary Ann Power, now Comtesse de 
St. Marsault. Byron, in a letter to Moore, dated April 
2nd, 1823, thus refers to this interview : 
“Your other allies, whom I have found very agree- 
able personages, are Milor Blessington and épouse, travel- 
ling with a very handsome companion, in the shape of 
a ‘French Count,’ (to use Farquhar’s phrase in the 
“ Beaux Stratagem), who has all the air of a Cupidon 
déchainé, and is one of the few specimens I have seen 
of our ideal of a Frenchman before the Revolution, an 
old friend with a new face, upon whose like I never 
thought that we should look again. Miladi seems 
highly literary, to which, and your honour’s acquaint- 
ance with the family, I attribute the pleasure of having 
seen them. She is also pretty, even in a morning 
—a species of beauty on which the sun of Italy does not 
shine so frequently as the chandelier. Certainly En- 
lish women wear better than their continental neigh- 
Gow of Che tame om. Mountjoy seems very good 
natured, but is much tamed since I recollect him in all 
the glory of gems aud snuff-boxes, and uniform, and 
theatricals, and hes in our house,—‘I mean of 
peers,’—I must refer you to Pope, whom you don’t read, 
and won't 4 iate—for that quotation (which you 
must allow to be poetical), and sitting to Stroelling, the 
inter, (do you remember our visit, with Leckie, to the 
rman ?) to be depicted as one of the heroes of Agin- 

—— his long sword, saddle, bridle, Whack fal 
. , &.” 


Lord Byron —— Lady Blessington to 
lecture him both in prose and verse, and her 
upbraidings appeared to have been so little dis- 
tasteful that he endeavoured to prevail upon 
Lord Blessington to prolong his stay in Genoa. 
They quitted that city on the 2nd of June, and 
passed through Lucca to Florence, where they 
remained till the Ist of July. On the 5th they 
entered Rome, but were compelled by the op- 

ressive heat, and dread of the malaria, (as Lady 

. alleges in her diary,) to leave on the 14th. 
It is more than probable, however, that the 
increasing fastidiousness of her tastes—the 
difficulty of pleasing her in the domestic ar- 
rangements of her dwelling—in dress—and more 
especially in cookery, was the main reason for 
this abrupt departure. 


With the strongest regard for Lady Blessington, and 
the fullest appreciation of the many good qualities that 
belonged to her, it cannot be denied that whether dis- 
coursing in her salons, or talking with pen in hand on 

r in her j , She occasionally aimed at some- 
thing like stage effects, acted in society and in her 
diaries, and at times assumed opinions, which she aban- 
doned a little later, or off appearances for 
ties. This was done with the view of acquiring esteem 
—strengthening her position in the opinion of persons 
of exalted intellect or station, and directing attention to 
the side of it that was brilliant and apparently enviable, 
not for any unworthy purpose, but from a desire to please, 


* « Idler in Italy,” p. 392. 
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and perhaps from a feeling of uncertainty in the posses- 
sion of nt advantages. 

The first impressions of Lady Blessington of the beauty 
of the environs of Naples, the matchless site of the city, 
its glorious bay, its celebrated garden—the Villa Real, 
its delightful climate, and exquisite tints of sea and sky, 
and varied aspect of shore and mountain—of isles and 

ontories, are described by her, in her diaries, in 


lowing terms. 
“er hotel, the Gran Bretagna, fronted the sea, and 
was only divided from it by the garden of the Villa 
Reale, filled with plants and flowers, and adorned with 
statues and vases. The sea was seen sparkling through 
the opening of the trees, with numbers of boats gliding 
along the shore. In the “Idler in Italy,” Lady Bles- 
‘sington thus speaks of the delightful climate and its 
cheering influences : 

“How light and elastic is the air! Respiration is 
carried on unconsciously, and existence becomes a 

itive pleasure in such a climate. Who that has seen 
Raples can wonder that her children are idle, and 
luxuriously disposed? To gaze on the cloudless sky 
and blue Mediterranean, in an atmosphere so pure and 
balmy, is enough to make the veriest plodder who ever 
courted Plutus, abandon his toil, and enjoy the delicious 
-dolee far’ niente of the Neapolitans.”* 

x * * + » * 

Never did English lady of fine tastes make a sojourn 
in the neighbourhood of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
visit the various localities of Naples and its vicinity, 
“carry out researches of antiquarian interest, and inquire 
into the past amid the ruins of Pestum and Beneven- 
tum, Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, Ischia, and Proscida, 
and Capri, under such advantageous circumstances as 
Lady Blessington. 

When she visited Herculaneum, she was accompanied 

Sir William Gell; when she examined museums, 
and galltries devoted to objects of art, ancient or mo- 
dern, she was accompanied by Mr. Uwins, the painter, 
or Mr. Richard Westmacott, the sculptor, or Mr. Millin- 
gen, the antiquarian, who “initiated her into the mys- 
teries of numismatics.” If she made an excursion to 
Pestum, it was with the same erudite cicerone; or 
when she had an evening visit to the Observatory, it 
was in the company of Mr. Herschel (now Sir John), or 
the famous Italian astronomer, Piazzi. Or if she went 
to Beneventum, or the Torre di Patria, the site of the 
ancient Liternum, it was in the agreeable society of 
some celebrated savant. 


The Blessingtons remained upwards of two 
years and a half at Naples, returning in March, 
1826, to Rome, where they remained till 
the middle of the month, setting out then 
for Florence, where Lord and Lady Normanby 
were entertaining the inhabitants with theatri- 
cals. In Florence they remained nine months: 
there they met Lord John Russell, Prince 
Demidoff, Lamartine, Prince Borghese, an obese 
and “noble Roman,” and some other men whose 
names have since been celebrated in various 


wa 

Lord and Lady Blessington reached Paris in 
June, 1828, just six years from the time of their 
first residence in that capital. They took up 
their abode in the mansion of the late Maréchal 
Ney, in the Rue des Bourbons, for which they 
paid an enormous rent. Lord Blessington 





* « The Idler in Italy,” p. 244. Ed. Par. 1839. 





thought proper, moreover, to expend prodigious 
sums on its internal decoration, though he had 
long been exceeding his income, and his cireum- 
stances were even at this time much embarrassed. 

The drawing-rooms were carpeted with crim- 
son bordered with gold, curtained with satin, 
and profusely ornamented with carving and 
gilding. To go through Mr. Madden’s length- 
ened description of the interior of the hotel 
Ney, would be very much like transcribing an 
upholsterer’s bill. We shall content ourselves 
with an abbreviated account of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s bedroom. 

The bed, not gilt, but silvered, rested on two 
silver swans, so exquisitely sculptured that 
every feather was in high relief, and looked as 
fleecy as on the living bird. The couch stood 
in a recess, lined with white fluted silk, bor- 
dered with blue lace, and from the columns 
that supported the frieze of the recess, pale blue 
silk curtains fell, altogether concealing the re- 
cess and its occupants. 

The rest of the room was of course furnished 
en suite; there were “silvered sofas,” “inviting 
bergéres,” escritoires, coffers for jewels, a 
cabinet for shawls, and another for laces. A 
pale blue carpet of uncut pile, covered the floor ; 
from the ceiling depended a silver lamp, and 
over the fire-place was a Psyche glass. The 
“salle de bain” was hung with white muslin 
trimmed with costly lace; the bath was of mar- 
ble, its surface level with the floor; on the 
ceiling above, was a painting of Flora, scattering 
flowers with one hand, while from the other 
was suspended an alabaster lamp, formed like a 
lotus blossom. “The effect of the whole,” her 
Ladyship complacently observes, “is chastely 
beautiful, and a queen could desire nothing 
better for her own private apartments.” We 
think an expenditure somewhat less lavish would 
have shown better taste on the part of an insol- 
vent Irish landlord. 

When he succeeded to the title and his es- 
tates, his net rental was about £30,000 a-year, 
but from absenteeism, improvidence, and a long 
course of reckless extravagance, not only were 
his rents reduced, but they were constantly 
anticipated. 

In 1813 we find Lord Blessington already in 
the hands of “ the Jews,” granting many heavy 
annuities in return for cash advances. In 1817 
he raised £11,000 on mortgage; in 1821, 
£25,000; in 1823, £4,000; in 1825, £5,000. 
From 1808 to 1828 his promissory notes and 
I.0.U.’s amounted to £10,122, and at the time 
of his death his liabilities were little short of 
Oxe Hunprep aynp Seventy Txovsanp 
Pounps! Surely if such a man is to be taken 
asa type of the class of Irish landlords as they 
were, we can neither regret their disappearance 
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nor the operation of the “ Encumbered Estates 
Act.” 

Lord Blessington died suddenly of apoplexy, 
at Paris, on the 23rd May, 1829, in his forty- 
sixth year, leaving by his will an annuity of 
£2,000 to his wife, together with “ all his car- 
riages, her paraphernalia, and plate.” We leave 
our readers to peruse from Mr. Madden’s pages 
the extraordinary documents connected with 
the compulsory marriage of Lord Blessington’s 
daughter with Count D’Orsay, as well as the 
manner in which that eapidon déchainé appro- 
priated the greater part of his wife’s fortune to 
pay his debts, and then abandoned her for her 
step-mother. 

Soon after the death of her husband, Lady 
Blessington took up her abode in Seamore-place, 
May Fair, and her house became forthwith the 
resort of all that was brilliant or eminent in 
science, literature, and art. 

“ Round her she made an atmosphere of light.” 
She became, and was for many years after, the 
centre of all the talent and gaiety of London, 
Every one who obtained an introduction to her 
was delighted with her. Nothing of importance 
happened but she knew it the first; all who 
flocked around her were delighted to impart to 
her any news that had recently transpired, nor 
did they need any other acknowledgment than 
a smile from her. 

After the lapse of a few years her residence 
was transferred from Seamore-place to Ken- 
sington Gore, where she lived till 1849. But 
here there was a palpable effort to keep up the 
splendour with which she had been so long sur- 
rounded, and which had become almost a neces- 
sity of her existence. The requisite expenditure 
was hardly met by her comparatively slender 
income, augmented as it was by her literary 
exertions. 


In Gore House society, Lady Blessington had given 
herself a mission, in which she laboured certainly with 
great assiduity and wonderful success—that of bringing 
together people of the same pursuits, who were rivals 
in them, for professional distinction ; and inclining com- 

titors for fame in politics, art, and literature, to tolerant, 
Fast, and charitable opinions of one another. This, most 
assuredly wasa very good and noble object, and in 
her efforts to attain it she was well seconded by Count 
D’Orsay. 

The Count indeed, not only devoted his talents to 
this object, but extended his aims to the accomplishment 
of a pu calculated to do a great deal of good; to 
remove the groundless misapprehensions of unacquainted 
intellectual people of neighbouring countries, the fruit- 
ful cause of national jealousies and antipathies; to 
remove the prejudices which had raised barriers even in 
the best societies between English people and foreigners, 
to level distinctions on account of difference of country, 
and to unite the high intelligences of various nations in 
bonds of social intercourse. 

The party warfare that is waged in art, literature, 
and politics, it seemed to be the main object of the 
mistress of Gore House, in the high sphere in which she 
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moved, to assuage, to put an end to, and when inter- 
rupted, to prevent the recurrence of. It was astonishing 
with what tact this object was pursued ; and those only 
who have seen much of the correspondence of Lady 
Blessington, can form any idea of the labour she imposed 
on herself in removing unfavourable impressions, ex- 
plaining away differences, inducing estranged people to 
make approaches to an accommodation, to meet and to be 
reconciled. These labours were not confined to people 
of the studio, or of literary pursuits; grave politicans, 
and solemn statesmen, great legal functionaries, and 
even divines, have been largely indebted to them. She 
threw herself into those labours with an earnestness 
which seemed almost incredible to those who were ac- 
customed to the reserve and absence of all demonstra- 
tiveness of feeling that is supposed to characterise the 
haut ton of English society. 

In April, 1849, it became evident, from the 
importunity of numerous creditors, that a crash 
was impending. At last, an execution for a 
debt of £4,000 was put in, and it was necessary 
to dispose by auction of all her ‘choice and 
much-cherished effects, to satisfy the rapacity 
of knavish bill-discounters, Israelitish money- 
lenders, extortionate tradesmen, and other “ ca- 
naille de cette espéce,” who invariably select 
occasions such as these, to urge their claims, 
however baseless or unjust they might on ex- 
amination prove. 

On the 10th May, the ill-boding hammer of 
the auctioneer resounded through that boudoir, 
the entrée to which, had hitherto been the 
highest ambition of the élite of London life, 
Squalid Jews of loathsome aspect, from the 
filthy purlieus of Wardour-street or Hounsditch, 
might be seen ensconced upon the ottomans of 
this modern Aspasia, gloating with avaricious 
eye upon each fresh treasure displayed before 
them. But we will not dwell on that repulsive 
theme. 

For nearly twenty years Lady Blessington 
had maintained, without a rival, her position in 
London as the queen of literary society, num- 
bering in her train the most eminent in every 
profession, the most distinguished in every 
learned pursuit. Now, alas! she found herself 
compelled to quit for ever, the position she had 
so ably filled, to abandon the scene of all her 
triumphs, and to betake herself privately to the 
French capital. 

Her jointure of £2,000 a-year was now her 
sole dependence, and would have enabled her, 
no doubt, had her life been spared, to have lived 
in Paris in something more than comfort. 

The kindness she met with in some quarters, and 
especially at the hands of several members of the Gram- 
mont family, was at once agreeable and encouraging. 
But the coolness of the acceuil of other persons who had 
been deeply indebted to her hospitality in former times, 
was somewhat more chilling than she expected to find, 
and the warm feelings of her generous heart and noble 
nature revolted at it. : 

Prince Louis Napoleon, on Lady Blessington’s arrivalin 
Paris, requested her to come to the palace of the Elysée, 
where he then resided ; she went, accompanied by Count 
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D’Orsay and the two Miss Powers. He subsequently in- 
yited them to dinner. He had been one of the most con- 
stant and intimate guests at Gore House, both before and 
aiter his imprisonment at Ham. He used to dine there 
whenever there were any distinguished persons, whe- 
ther English or foreign. He was on the most familiar 
and intimate terms with Lady Blessington and her cir- 
de, joining them in parties to Greenwich, Richmond, 
&c. ; all his friends, as well as himself, were made wel- 
come, and on his escape from Ham he came to Gore 
House, straight on his arrival in London, giving Lady 
Blessington the first intimation of his escape. 

On that occasion, at Count D’Orsay’s advice, he wrote 
at once to Monsieur St. Aulaire, then ambassador in 
London, stating that he had no intention of creating 
any ferment or disturbance, but meant to reside quietly 
as a private individual in London. Lady Blessington 
pent some pecuniary assistance to the Prince, and 

Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay manifested 
their earnest desire and willingness to aid him in any 
way they could be made serviceable to him. While he 

.their services, and influence, and hospitality, 
the Prince expressed himself always most grateful for 
them. But with the need—the sense of the obliga- 
tions ceased. 
There is no doubt on the minds of some of the friends 
; even of Prince Louis Napoleon, but that the active and 
unceasing exertions and influence of, Count D’Orsay and 
; his friends and connexions in Paris, went far to aid his 
| dection as President. D’Orsay rallied to his party 
. Emile de Girardin, one of the ablest and boldest jour- 
nalists of the day, but who subsequently became a for- 
midable nent. The chief cause of his ingratitude 
to Count D’Orsay was believed to have been his appre- 
hension of being supposed to be advised or influenced 
by any one who had been formerly intimate with him ; 
afear which has induced him to surround his person 
with men of mean intellect and of servile dispositions, 
| liant, indigent, and unscrupulous followers, of no sta- 
tion in society, no character for independence nor integrity 
of principle. 

On the 3rd June, 1849, she removed to the 
residence which had for some time been pre- 

ing under her superintendence. “ On that 


occasion,” says her niece, Miss Power— 
“My aunt seemed particularly well in health and spirits, 
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and it being a lovely night, and our residences lying 
contiguous, we walked home by moonlight. As > 
I aided my aunt to undress,—she never allowed her 
maid to sit up for her—and left her a little after mid- 
night. She passed, it seems, some most restless hours 
(she was habitually a bad sleeper), and early in the 
morning, feeling the commencement of one of the attacks, 
she called for assistance, and Dr. Simon was immediately 
sent for, the symptoms manifesting themselves with con- 
siderable violence, and in the mean time, the remedies 
he had ordered—sitting upright, rubbing the chest and 
upper stomach with ether, administering ether internally, 
&c.—were all resorted to without effect; the difficulty 
of breathing became so excessive, that the whole of the 
chest heaved upwards at each inspiration, which was 
inhaled with a loud whoo ing noise, the face was 
swollen and purple, the eyeballs distended, and utterance 
most wholly denied, while the extremities gradually 
ecame cold and livid, in spite of every attempt to 
restore the vital heat. By de , the violence of the 
symptoms abated; she uttered a few words; the first, 
‘The violence is over, I can breathe freer ;’ and soon 
after, ‘Qu’elle heure est-il!’ Thus encouraged, we 
deemed the danger past; but, alas! how bitterly were 
we deceived ; she gradually sank from that moment, 
and when Dr. Simon, who had been delayed by another 
ient, arrived, he saw that hope was gone; and, 
indeed, she expired so easily, so tranquilly, that it was 
impossible to perceive the moment when her spirit 
passed away. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the career 
of this extraordinary woman. It has already 
exceeded the limits we originally proposed, and 
its length precludes our, entering into a disqui- 
sition upon Lady Blessington’s literary per- 
formances. We may, however, in conclusion, 
observe, that Mr. Madden has in his three vo- 
lumes given ample specimens, from which his 
readers may form their own conclusions. He 
has, moreover, given all the details that can 
Haan be required by the public of this lady's 
ife, and of all those in any way related or asso- 
ciated with her. 





We have heard of the American oyster that 
took two men to swallow it whole; but what 
shall we say to the poet whose minced frag- 
ments have choked two whole live biographers— 
atwo volume instalment. Heaven save the 
mark! We have waded through this rudis 
indigestague moles, and are driven to confess 
that the force of folly could no further go than 
to attempt to convey an idea of its purport. 
Biographies are, in nine cases out of ten, sad 
disappointments ; but when set about by “little 
* Bozzies” like these, who go to work with all 
the toadiness of their great archetype, but none 
of his heartiness, we confess they nauseate. 
Let us hear what the preface says: 


The Life and Times of James Montgomery present 





Life of James Montgomery. By Joan Houtanp and James Eversrr. Longman and Co. 


materials for one of the most deeply interesting oo 
ters of the social history of this country; for not only 
was the era in which our author lived one of the most 
remarkable in the annals of the modern world, but he 
was, in various ways, identified with some of its lead- 
ing characteristics. Born nearly thirty years before 
the close of the last century, he was contemporary with 
the great and important events which at that period 
shook Europe to its centre. What have been signifi- 
cantly called “The Wars of the French Revolution,” 
were conscientiously chronicled and commented upon 
by him, as the editor of a political journal * * * 
Of that brilliant epoch of English poetry, which, com- 
mencing with Cowper, culminated in the appearance of 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth; Byron, Campbell, 
Rogers, Crabbe, Moore, and Montgomery himself, he 
was at once the coeval and the exponent; while with 
the mighty evangelical awakening, in which originated 
so many Bible, Missionary, Sunday-school, and Tract 
Societies, besides others of a kindred nature, the 
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name and labours of our friend were specially associ- 
ated. : 


We are willing to concede that Mr. Montgo- 
mery claims a good biography, and might have 
been inclined to hail the plurality of authors’ 
names upon the title-page had either of those 
assuming the task manifested capabilities of ful- 
filling it justly, for we hold that it generally 
takes three biographers to write a man’s life 
well: the first to give the materials; the next 
to condense and begin that impartial criticism 
which cotemporaries seldom can produce ; and 
thirdly, the writer, who can reproduce the man 
and his times in their true relationship to each 
other, and the course of history. The time is 
fully ripe for a work of this last and highest 
order to have been forthcoming, concerning the 
greater part of Mr. Montgomery’s life, and yet 
we are called upon to be content with such a 
jumble of facts and scraps of conversational 
gleanings as are dished up to us in these vo- 
umes by those who confessedly have been hang- 
ing upon the poet's lips to catch the pearls and 
diamonds as they fell. 

Wherefore so much pains should have been 
bestowed in the onset to condense about the 
name of Montgomery rays of sublunary glory, 
from the field of ‘Hastings, Doomsday-book, 
Monte Gomero, &c., for the mere purpose, it 
would seem, of proving the absence of any con- 
nexion between the owners of the ancient name 
and honours and the un-lineaged poet, we are 
at a loss to conceive. Not even the high-pres- 
sure pump of his a chroniclers could 
wring from him any confirmatory evidence of 
his coming of “ gentle blood.” 

“Of his ancestors,“ they say, “‘ Montgomery 
himself knew but little. He had heard it said 
that his great-grandfather was a gentleman,” 
and had wasted an estate; and that some of his 
progenitors, like the members of the noble house 
whose name he bore, had married Cunninghams. 

“In 1746, John Cornish, who was originally a 
pious teacher in the Methodist school at King’s- 
wood, near Bristol, and afterwards a preacher 
in connexion with both Wesley and Whitfield, 
having joined the Moravians, went over to Ire- 
land, and founded a “settlement of the breth- 
ren,” under the designation of “Grace Hill,” 
at the village of Bally-kennedy, in the parish 
of Ahoghill, county of Antrim. Among the 
persons whom the preaching of the missionary 
converted,” (to—what shall we say ?) ‘‘ was John 
Montgomery, a young man of that parish, born 
January 22nd, 1734, and engaged, as we believe 
his father had been, in humble industry in the 
same locality. 

We glean from certain desultory snatches of 
conversation and narrative, that James Mont- 
gomery was born Novy. 4th, 1771, at Irvine, a 


sea-port in Ayrshire, where his father had been 
appointed pastor of a small congregation, upon 
“the anniversary of the birth, exactly fifty 
years before, of the Sheffield poet, James Caw- 
thorne.” We feel no inclination here to enter 
into the “ evangelical” movements in the reli- 
gious world under “ Moravian influence.” Any 
one who has read Isaac Taylor will find little 
new light thrown by the dealings of Messrs, 
Holland and Everett with the sect whose des- 
tiny it has ever seemed to be to produce, rather 
than retain, great minds. The nurselings it has 
fostered have generally proved too gigantic to 
be kept within the hen-coop of the sect that 
gave them birth. Germany owes her religious 
revivals in a great measure to their training 
(we know), and English mody is deeply 
indebted to the fervency of its educational dis- 
cipline and cultivation. The book has its value 
to the students of religious history, for the 
glimpses it has put forth in a permanent form 
of the actual emotions and transitions of the stir- 
ring minds at the time, but, as we have said, it 
throws little new light upon the subject. 

In 1777, Montgomery came with his father 
to England, and was placed with his two bro- 
thers at the Moravian school at Fulneck, about 
six miles from Leeds. The description of Ful- 
neck may rather astonish some uninitiated in 
the mysteries of the brethren of Moravianism. 
It is quoted from the pen of a clregyman: 

FULNEOK, 

*T shall not easily forget,” says he, “the boys’ 
ing-hall, a large room which extended over the 
of the building a iated to the school, and contained 
between one and two hundred beds. It was usual for 
us to meet there on the evening prior to Easter Sunday. 
A piano-forte was taken for the occasion to one end of 
this immense room, over it was ed a lantern, 
which threw a dim light on a splendid paintiog of a 
dead Christ, removed from the brethren’s house. 
all had assembled, we stood for a few moments in front 
of the picture. Then the full-toned piano, accompa- 
nied by a French bugle, broke the silence with one of 
those airs which for ages have been used in the Mora- 
vian church. This ceased for a moment, and we heard 
the sweet melody whispering round that vast hall, the 
whole of which was in darkness, suve the spot where we 
were gathered. Again we mused on the painting, and 
were almost startled by the breathless quiet of the 
place. The music recommenced, and we sang that 
fine old hymn— 

* Met around the sacred tomb, 
Friends of Jesus, why those tears ?” 

«This was generally followed by an anthem suited 
to the occasion. . 

“The next morning found us assembled by five 
o’clock in the chapel, joined by an immense crowd. 
The service opened with a voluntary on the organ; the 
congregation rose; the Rev. C. F. Ramftler entered, 
followed by the Rev. C. F. Reichel, Rev. Mr. Ray, &c., 
chanting as they walked, 


* The Lord is risen indeed !’ 


“On reaching their places, the Litany commenced, the 
responses to which were sung by the choir and congre- 
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gation. On arriving at the part which refers to the 
Church triumphant, all adjourned to the burial-ground, 
aad then finished the service in the open air. Those 
ouly who witnessed it can form any notion of its so- 
Jemnity. The congregation formed a circle, in the 
centre of which was the officiating clergyman. The 
san had just risen, and was lighting up the splendid 
scenery, and the mists of the night were rapidly rolling 
away. In the distance, covering the opposite hill, were 

ificent woods, swept by a clear crystal stream ; 
over us, the birds of the morning carolled their early 
matins, and then soared into high heaven. It was in 
such a scene we offered this thrilling petition to Hea- 
ven’s God.” 

During Montgomery's residence at Fulneck, 
aceording to his own account, he thus received 
his first poetical bias :-— 

The master (said he) took several of the children out 
one day, and read “ Blair’s Grave” to them, behind a 
hedge; iny attention was strongly arrested, and a few 
lines made a powerful impression upon my mind. I 
said to myself, “‘ If ever I become a poet, I will write 
something like this.” I afterwards resolved, oddly 
enough, that when I became a man I would write 
around poem ; this notion was perpetually in my head ; 
an idea of round being my ideaof perfection. This he 
illustrated by referring to a glass globe, which was 
smooth and entire; that anything added to it might 
augment its size, but would never add to the perfection 
of its rotundity ; while anything taken from it might 
be destructive of its globular form, and so far also of its 
perfection. When it was once inquired, whether he 
could attribute to the perusal of any particular author 
that smoothness of versification which was so predomi- 
nante a characteristic of his poetry, he still had recourse 
tothe old image, observing, “ 1 wrought it out in my 
own mind, asa pebble is rounded by the stream. I 
always aimed at it from the beginning. My first idea, as 
Ihave before told you, was to write a round poem ; this 
was early my beau ideal of perfection, and never shall I 
forget the impression this vague notion made upon my 
boyish imagination. I remember as well as if it were 
but yesterday, how I leaned upon a rail while 1 ggood 
upon some steps in Fulneck, and deeply and silently 
mused in my mind, on the commotion which would be 
produced upon the public by the appearance of this 


round \ 

Holland —What particular part of Blair's poem im- 
pressed you most? 

nny The grave-digger. 

Everett.—Is it not remarkable that an author so de- 
servedly popular should have written so little? 

M .—There are but two or three other pieces 
of his composition, but of a very inferior character. His 
“Grave” is powerful, but somewhat rough. 

Holiand.—Were there any other authors who can 
be said at that time to have inspired you with a love 

ry? 

lontgomery.—The next poem which I heard read— 
for 1 was not permitted to read it myself—was Black- 
more’s “ Prince Arthur:” this far surpassed anything I 
had either heard or imagined ; it was read to me some 
time after I had heard the “‘ Grave,” and had even at- 
tempted the composition of Hymns. There was a rum- 
bling majesty in the lines, which completely captivated 
Ty mind, and confirmed the resolution produced by 

t: I resolved I would be a Blackmore. 

Bverett.—Sir Richard interested you then, I suppose, 
merely for his novelty ? 

(pleasantly).—You may say what you 
Will against Sir Richard, but he was a = the 7 

We might mention among others, Norris of Bemer- 

ton’s “ Crucifixion,” and ‘‘ Garden of Gethsemane,” as 
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pieces of which our young poet was at that early period 
much enamoured. 


Another description he wrote in 1794: 

At school (he says) even when I was driven like a 
coal-ass through the Latin and Greek Grammars, I was 
distinguished for nothing but indolence and melancholy, 
brought upon me by a raging and lingering fever, with 
which I was seized one fine summer day as I lay under 
a hedge with my companions, listening to our master, 
whilst he read us some animated from Blair’s 
poem on the Grave. My happier school-fellows, born 
under milder planets, all fell asleep during the re- 
hearsal; but I, who am asleep always when I ought to 
be waking, never dreamed of closing an eye, but 
eagerly sought the contagious malady, and from that 
extatic moment to the present, heaven knows I have 
never enjoyed one cheerful, one peaceful night. 


From Fulneck, Montgomery was removed to 
a small retail shop in a neighbouring village, 
thence he departed, after a short experience of 
the delights of the situation. His violent rup- 
ture of the ties that bound him {is given in his 
own words. 

Here (at Mirfield) having very little to do, but to 
amuse myself, I grew more unhappy and discontented 
than ever. In an evil hour I determined to break 
loose and see the world. I was not bound (by indentures 
of apprenticeship) to my master, and knew that if I left 
him the Moravians could not compel me to return to 
him, though I was only sixteen years old. You will 
smile, and wonder, too, when I inform you that I was 
such a fool as to run away from my master, with the 
clothes on my back, a single change of linen, and three- 
and-sixpence in my pocket. 1 had just gota new suit 
of clothes; but as I had only been a short time with 
my good master, I did not think my little services had 
earned them, I therefore left him in my old ones; and 
thus, at the age of sixteen, set out James Montgomery 
to begin the world. * * * In thus going forth, 
“pot knowing whither he went,” we believe he had 
only the vague aim to “go south ;” certain it is, that 
any idea of reaching the tewn which afterwards became 
his life-long residence, never entered his mind; indeed 
he had never heard it mentioned but once, and‘ that 
was in the reading of a letter from a school-fellow, who 
had made the then formidable journey from Fulneck to 
Ockbrook. ‘‘ Sheffield,” said the boy, “ is an town, 
in a great black hole, where forty gentlemen are building a 
very large public-house !” 

A tradesman of Wath, having heard his 
story, and consulted with his former master and 
the brethren at Fulneck, took him into his ser- 
vice. For a year he served in Mr. Hunt’s shop, 
but having received some encouragement to 
pursue literature, he tried the experiment of a 
trip to London, to find only disappointment. 
Depressed by his experiences in London, he 
returned to Sheffield, and ultimately became 
engaged with Joseph Gales, the publisher of 
the “ Sheffield Register.” The ultra-politics of 
the paper involved Gales in difficulty, and he 
had to fly to America. Montgomery, though 
comparatively a youth, from that time continued 
the paper, under the name of the “ Iris.” 

ery shortly he became involved in difficulty 
—he tells the tale thus: 


Little more thau a month after I had become con . 
2A 
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nected with the newspaper (as proprietor), I was one 
day called inte the Dookseller’s shop, where business 
orders were received. There I found a poor-looking 
elderly man, whom I recollected to have seen in the 
street a little while before, when I was attracted both 
by his ue 4) ce, and his comical address 
as a ballad-monger. He stood with a bundle of pam- 
phiets in his hand, erying out in a peculiar tone, “Here 
you have twelve songs for a penny.” Then he recapi- 
tulated at full len the title of each, thus: ‘* The 
first song in the book is, so and so; po pene in 
the book, so and so; the third song, so and so ;” on 
he went “so and so” to the end of the catalogue. He 
now offered me the specimen of an article in his line, 
and asked what he must pay for six quires of the same ? 
ed that | did not deal in such com- 


I immediately 
modities, having ent for my ; he 
must, therefore, apply elsewhere, (I believe I named a 


oe where he might be served). ‘‘ But,” he rejoined, 
ike one who had some knowledge of the terms used by 
printers, “‘you have this standing in your office.” 
“ That is more than I know ” was my answer. Taking 
up the printed leaf, I perceived that it contained two 
copies of verses, with each of which I had been long 
familiar, but had never seen them — in that 
before; at the top of the page was the impression of a 
wood-cut (Liberty and the British Lion), which I re- 
cognised as ery ee in the frontispiece of an 
extinct periodical, issued by my ecessor, and enti- 
tled the “ Patriot.” The paper also, of which a large 
stock had devolved to me, was of a particular kind, be- 
ing the material of certain forms for the registration of 
freeholds, under a still-born act of parliament, printed 
on one side only, and which had been sold for waste. 
On di ing this, I went up into the office, and asked 
when and for whom such things as I held in my hand 
had been printed, as I had no knowledge of the job? 
Oh, Sir,” said the foreman, ‘“‘ they were set up ever so 
long ago by Jack (Mr. Gale’s apprentice) for himself, 
to give away to his companions; and the matter is 
now standing in the types, just as it was when you 
bought the stock in the office.” “ Indeed,” I exclaimed. 
“ But how came the ballad-seller, who was bawling out 
his twelve songs for a penny the other day, to have a 
copy?” In explanation of this, he stated that he had 
formerly known him, when he himself was an appren- 
tice in an office in , from which such wares were 
supplied to hawkers. Hearing his voice in the street, 
he called him in for old acquaintance sake, and, in 
the course of talking about trade, had shown him an 
impression of Jack’s congs, by which he thought his old 
acquaintance might make a few pence in his strange 
way. “ Well, then,” said I, “let the poor fellow have 
what he wants, if it will do him any good; but what 
does he mean by siz quires?” “Not quires of whole 
sheets, but six times twenty-four copies of this size,” 
was the information I received on this new branch of 
literature. I then went down stairs and told my cus- 
tomer that he might have the quantity he wanted for 
eighteenpence, which would barely be the expense of 
the paper and working off. He was content; the order 
was executed, the el delivered by myself into his 
hands, and honestly paid for by him. I have often 
said, when I have had occasion to tell this adventure of 
my romantic youth, (for adventure it was, and no every- 
ees issue proved,) that if ever in my life I 
‘did an act which was neither good nor bad, cr if either, 
rather good than bad, it was this. Two months after- 
wards one of the town constables waited upon me, and 
very civilly requested that I would call upon him at his 
residence in the nt street. Ai ingly I went 
thither, and asked him for what purpose he wanted to 
see me. He then produced a i 


"8 warran 
charging me with having on the 16th day of A : 
preceding, printed and published a certain sedi 





jesty and the 
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libel ing the war then waging between his Ma- 
nch government, entitled, “‘ A Patriotic 


Song, by a Clergyman of Belfast.” 


The upshot of the ballad-monger’s visit was 
a State prosecution, and imprisonment in York 
Castle, during which period of seclusion, 
some of the cleverest of his little poems were 
written. Twice in the course of twelve months 
he was sentenced to the penalties of fine and 
and imprisonmeut—in January, 1795, and Janu- 
ary, 1796. Among other productions of this 
period we specially recall the poetical epistle 
on the “Pleasures of Imprisonment”—to a 
friend ; half witty, half pathetic, but breathing, 
like all Montgomery’s poems, a high and pure 
sentiment; perhaps few pieces from his pen 
have more life and spirit in them than those 
written 


‘In the sweet place where Freedom reigns 
Secured by bolts, and sung in chains.” 


Where he says— 

“* Captive all day long tis true; 
At night I am as free as you. 
Not a high, nor dungeons deep, 
Can hold me—when I’m fast asleep. 
But anything is good in season— 
I dream at large—and wake in prison.” 

MONTGOMERY'S STUDY 


Was a small back room of a large building in the centre 
of the town, and looking immediately upon one of the 
meanest masses of dead brick walls in Sheffield. * * * 
“From the room in which I sit to write,” says Montgo- 
mery, “and where some of my happiest pieces have 
been produced—those I mean which are most popular— 
all the T have, is a confined yard, where there 
are some miserable old walls and the backs of houses, 
which present to the eye neither beauty, variety, nor 
anything else calculated to inspire a single thought 
except concerning the rough surface of the bricks, the 
corners of which have been either chipped off by vio- 
lence or fretted away by the weather. No; asa general 
rule, whatever of poetry is to be derived from scenery 
must be secured before we sit down to compose. The 
impressions must be made already, and the mind must 
be abstracted from surrounding objects. It will not do 
to be expatiating abroad in observation when we should 
be at home in concentration of thought.” 

It was always a matter of congratulation to 
Mr. Montgomery that his newspaper, the “ Iris,” 
was the first to bring prominently into notice 
the talents of the young sculptor Chantry. One 
of the most pleasing episodes of his life yet 
given to us, was the intercourse between these 
two poet minds. Amongst other references, we 
find this allusion to Chantry’s first great con- 
ception : 

CHANTRY’S SATAN AND SAMPSON. 

The fact was, that Chantry, among his first attempts 
at modelling, had formed in clay, on a scale, & 
head and bust of the Evil One in the act and attitude of 
addressing the sun, to tell him how he hated the beams 
that reminded him from what glory he had fallen. 
This, with two or three models of heads from the life, 
had been seen in the Royal Exhibition about the 
1805 or 1806. The very conception (which, I believe, 
was his own) of such a subject by an inexperienced 
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youth, and the embodiment of the same with such 
acknowledged ability, as to attract the admiration of 
such a man as the late Earl of Egremont, was a proof 
that if, from prudence and faint-heartedness, he after- 
wards expended his talents on matter-of-fact things, he 
had, nevertheless, latent power of invention and re- 
sources of imagination which would have exalted him 
into rivalry with the greatest of ancient or modern 
artists in the highest line, had he given his whole soul 
and strength to the achievement, not of the most mar- 
ketable, but of the most elaborate and best performances 
of which his genius was capable. 

At the very time when I met him in London, after 
the execution of the four busts of admirals, he asked me 
to furnish him if I could, with a subject for a companion 
tohis Satan. After a little consideration, I recommended 
Samson (Milton’s Samson). He instantly caught at the 

ion. * * * Both he intended, or at least 

eee, some time to perpetuate in marble, but alas! he 

not the confidence in his own genius to do justice to 

it; that genius deserved more and better at his hands 

than he ever rendered to it, in employing them to 

embody its conceptions. Only think what a pair of com- 

! Satan seeing the sun, and cursing his beams; 

, with his eyeless sockets, raising his face to the 

light, which he could not see, and longing—longing in 

vain—to bless the sun, and tell the beautiful source of 

life, not less than light, how he loved his beams—the 

beams he never must behold again. Lucifer, the son of 

the morning, fallen from heaven; Samson, the mightiest 

of men of woman born, fallen to as low on earth as man 

can be cast down by his fellow. * * * Chantry 

to me, in all our conversations on the question, 

to dread the attempt (as if conscious that he could not 

sueceed in it, though I am sure he was mistaken) at 
representing action of almost any kind, in statuary. 

The letter to Mrs. Gregory from which the 
above passage is extracted, is among the most 
interesting of the contents of the second volume, 
and bears date Sheffield, 1849, although the 
biography is only brought down to the close of 
the year 1812—‘‘ The World before the Flood,” 
Montgomery’s august poem, having just been 
introduced to the public. 

We have space but for one other extract, 
from one of several letters of Southey—all of 
interest. Another from Bloomfield, author of 
the “ Farmer's Boy,” we would fain quote, but 
for want of space must desist. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM SOUTHEY. 
Keswick, May 6, 1811. 

I have passed through many changes of belief, as is 
likely to be the case with every man of ardent mind 
who is not early gi with humility. Gibbon shook 
my belief in Christianity when I was a schoolboy of 
seventeen. When I went to college it was in the height 
of the French revolution, and I deeply of that 
eup. I had a friend there, whose name you have seen 
in my poems, Edward Seward, an admirable man in all 
things, whose only fault was that he was too humble; 
for humble even to a fault he'was. In his company my 
religious interests were strengthened, but to those who 
have any religious feelings you need not be told how 
ch and withering the lip service of a university 
must be. Sick of college, chapel, and church, we tried 
the meeting-house, and then we were disgusted too. 
Seward left college, meaning to take orders ; I, who had 
Gaseme destination, Seueene a Deist after he left us, 

turned my thoughts to the profession of physic. 
Godwin’s book fell into my A ape of ae: 


appeared as monstrous to me then, as they do now ; 
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but I became enamoured of a philosophical millenium 
Coleridge came from Cambridge to visit a friend at 
Oxford on his way to a privacy in Wales. That friend 
was my bosom companion. Coleridge was brought to 
my rooms, and that meeting fixed the fortunes of us 
both. Coleridge had at that time thought little of poli- 
tics; in morals he was as close as men at university 
usually are, but he was a Unitarian. My morals were 
of the sternest stoicism ; that same feeling which made 
me a poet kept me pure before I had used Werther and 
Rousseau, for Epictetus. Our meeting was mutually 
agreeable. I reformed his life, and he disposed me 
towards Christianity, by showing me that none of the 
arguments that had led me to renounce it were ——_ 
against the Socinian scheme. He remained or 
four weeks at Oxford, and we planned a Utopia of our 
own, to be founded in the wilds of America, upon the 
basis of common pro , each labouring for all—a 

tisocracy, a republic of reason and virtue. For this 

am I gave up every other prospect. How painfully 
andsurely I was awakened from it, this is not the time to 
say, for my purpose is not to show you where I have 
been upon my pilgrim’s Progress, and how far I have 
advanced upon the way. I me a Socinian from the 
reasonableness of the scheme; and still more so, because 
I was shocked at the consequences of irreligion, such as 
they were seen in my daily intercourse with sceptics, 
unbelievers, and Atheists. I reasoned on it until I felt 
how vain it is to build up a religion wholly upon histo- 
rical proof. I learnt that religion could never be a living 
and quickening principle, if we only assented to it as a 
mere act of the understanding. Something more was 
necessary—an operation of grace, a manifestation of the 
Spirit, an inward resolution, a recognition of revealed 
truth. This drew me towards Quakerism, yet with too 


clear a perception of the errors and follies of the Quakers _, 


to be wholly in unison with them. In what hasall this 
ended ? you will ask. That I am still what in old times 
was called a seeker, a sheep without a fold, but not with- 
out a Shepherd ; clinging to all that Christ has clearly 
taught, but shrinking from all ys at ramp ony | 
article of faith, those points which the Gospel has 
indefinite. Iam of no visible church, but assuredly I 
feel myself in the communion of saints. Hence, per- 
haps, it is that wherever I find love, and faith, and de- 
votion, there I am so far in communion. I look to 
those points which we hold in common, and overlook 
the accidents that accompany these in the individual— 
not that I am indifferent to the differences of belief; on 
the contrary, no man has a stronger conviction of the 
fatal consequences that result from the corruption of 
Christianity. You have seen what I have said of the 

uisition; you may find more of my feelings in the 
eighth number of the “ Quarterly,” upon the Evange- 
lical sects ; and in the first, upon the Baptist mission in 
India. * * * By this letter you have more know- 
1 of my inner man than half the world would obtain 
in their whole lives, for I am one who shrinks in like a 
snail, when I find no sympathy ; but when I do, opening 
myself like a flower to the morning sun. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Rosert SovTHey. 


The first instalment of the biography, as we 
have said, brings us to the year 1812, when the 
poet was only forty-one years of age. The se- 
cond volume, inasmuch as it contains much 
original correspondence, is decidedly superior 
to the first, possibly those forthcoming, may ad- 
vance in degrees of merit, but we must again 
protest against the prolixity of the work. Mont- 
gomery ranks only as a star of the fourth 
magnitude in the constellation of poets whieh 
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brightened the firmament at the close of the 
past and beginning of the present century, and 
of whom Rogers alone remains. 

For moral purity of tone, and refined sweet- 
ness of expression, perhaps he was not surpassed 
by any one of his compeers ; in originality and 
versatility of genius, terseness and vigour of 
language, profundity of thought, and fire of 
imagination, he was below them all. Possibly 
the constraint put upon his powers in directing 
his efforts almost invariably towards some reli- 
gious purpose, (religious we mean in rather a 
cramped sense,) may have done something to- 
wards limiting the range of his muse’s flight. 
But we do not quarrel with mediocrity spring- 
ing from such a cause; if there are few bold 
soarings of lofty thoughts, there is less defiance 
of the laws of chasteness and delicacy ; for there 
are few gigantic conceptions, there are no abor- 
tive deformities amongst his creations; if his 
melodies never swell into harmony sublime, 
they never lose themselves in harsh, unmeaning 
discords. He could write very elegant and 
pleasing verse; could hit upon a happy theme, 
and handle it with delicacy and force. But 
“habitually, to frame the lay that flushes the 
cheek, warms the heart, and expands tho soul 
of his hearer; playing upon his passions as 
upon a lyre, and making him to feel as though 
he were holding converse with a spirit—this 
art of Nature, this power from Heaven,”* we 
cannot accord to him. 

Thus, measuring him by his own standard, 
we find him fall far short of the stature of a 
poet. His own self-measurement in the bio- 
graphy before us, however, disarms criticism, 
and yet there is in it so much truth that we 
vannot refrain from endorsing some of its ex- 
pressions. He says in a letter dated 1789, and 
addressed to Joseph Aston— 





* Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry before the Royal 


nstitution, 1830 and 1831. 


I will not ume to suppose I was born a poet; but 
I was certainly born a dissatisfied being, whom nothing 
but poetic feelings and poetic fame could gratify. At 
school, almost as soon as I can remember, I wooed the 
muses; before I was ten years old I had written a little 
volume of rhymes; at the age of twelve I had filled 
two large ones with the abortions of my brain, and at 
fourteen I had composed an heroi-comic poem, in three 
hooks, containing above a thousand lines, in imitation of 
Homer’s “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” Unfortu- 
nately for my peace of mind, I was encouraged by par- 
tial and flattering friends to proceed in my career. I 
ought to have had @ strait waistcoat and straw instead 
of the encomiums which were lavished upon me. Fired 
with an enthusiasm which nothing but the fond hope of 
an immortal fame could have inspired in the bosom of a 
giddy schoolboy, and flushed almost to madness with the 
success of my first flights, I determined to rival—nay, 
outshine—every bard of ancient or modern times. I 
have shed many a tear in reading some of the sublimest 
passages in some of our own poets, to think I could not 
equal them. I planned and began at least a dozen epic 
poems, each to consist of as many books. I cannot help 
smiling many a time, when I am rummaging over the 
warehouse of my brain, to find among the lumber these 
unfortunate embryos. After along and difficult choice, I 
at length pitched upon the subject of the wars in the 
reign of Alfred the Great. 

In other letters Mr. Montgomery frequently 
charges himself with indolence ; and the history 
of the progress of the comparatively few works 
from his pen, go some way to confirm his judg- 
ment of his own character. The “ Wanderer in 
Switzerland,” and “The World before the 
Flood,” were his most important productions. 
Both obtained favour with the critics of the 
day, with the exception of the Edinburgh exe- 
cutioner. In a measure Byron revenged his 
cause upon the Scotch Reviewers, and pro- 
nounced him a man of “considerable genius.” 
In the course of his connexion with the “ Eclee- 
tic Review,” he criticised in turn Crabbe, Hume, 
Seott, Wordsworth, Southey, and Campbell, 
(Byron he never attempted), and formed some 
acquaintance with most of them; but in his 
critical essays, as in his other writings, there is 
the same evidence of suffering and constraint 
from a cramped theology. 


The Iafe of P.T. Barnum ; written by himself. Author's Edition. London: Sampson Low 


and Co. 


Ir it be true, as Lampridius affirms of the 
Emperor Aurelius Alexander, that he never 
could meet a scamp, without gouging out one of 
his eyes, it is perhaps as well for Barnum that 
they lived in distant ages. As it is, he will 
certainly find few, capable of disputing the title 
he seems so anxious to claim, of the most im- 
pudent charlatan that has for many a day ap- 
peared upon earth. 

Caligula was accustomed to boast, that no 
man could rival him in shamelessness — the 


1855. 


Mosynei, according to Diodorus, carried mat- 
ters tolerably far—Commodus did more than 
most men would like to imitate—Melampus, in 
his character of M.D., when he demanded of 
the Argives half their kingdom for himself, and 
a third of the remainder for his brother, before 
he would undertake the cure of a malady which 
at that time afflicted the Argive ladies, was 
thought not to have overlooked his own inte- 
rests—Damochares, the Athenian ambassador, 
who advised Philip to hang himself, was 
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considered slightly to have exceeded the limits 
of courtesy—when, in 1407, Mr Argent 
(a Baliol man) challenged the whole University 
of Cambridge to a public disputation, he dis- 
played no lack of confidence in his own abilities 
—Carolastad, who (according to Luther) ob- 
tained his degree of D.D. eight years before 
he had ever opened a bible, and afterwards in 
conferring the same honour upon another as 
jgnorant as himself, boldly avowed, “ that he 
was aware he was committing a mortal sin, but 
did it for the gain of two guilders,” was, at 
least, not guilty of dissimulation. But the 
effrontery of all these worthies sinks into insig- 
nificance, and they may be deemed modest and 
bashful individuals, when contrasted with this 
Yankee, who has so audaciously flung his bio- 

phy before the world—we cannot say un- 
finshingly, for in the issue before us, to which 
his very characteristic physiognomy is prefixed, 
the fellow’s countenance is glaringly depicted 
in flaming red lead! 

Had the impostor Aldebert, who about a 
thousand years ago, after deluding thousands, 
with a pretended mission from Heaven, sud- 
denly avowed his blasphemy—had Gonsalvo 
Martin who, just 500 years since, in Spain, 
rofessed to be the Archangel Michael, admitted 
fis imposture — had Miss Parsons candidly 
avowed to Dr. Johnson that she was the verit- 
able Oock-lane ghost; or Johanna Southcote 
proclaimed her guilt—had Joe Smith, the 
most daring and infamous of all modern im- 
postors, after deluding thousands,* publicly an- 





* « The age is lost in wondey at the migrating stream 
of gold-seekers pouring in upon the El Dorados of 
California and Australia, A far more astonishing phe- 
nomenon is the emigration of thousands to the new holy 
land of Utah, seeking for a terrestrial paradise amid the 
wilds of Deseret, and a New Jerusalem in the city of the 
Great Salt Lake. Ships sail from Liverpool laden with 
‘Latter-Day Saints,’ firm believers in the divine mission 
of Joe Smith, the literal inspiration of the Book of Mor- 
mon, the ‘ hopeless corruption’ of the Holy Bible, and 
the prophetic authority of Governor Brigham Young. 
Comfortable farmers, even small and unembarrassed 
proprietors, quit the homes of their ancestors and the 
seenes of their childhood, renounce an allegiance to the 
oo under which they have safely and happily 

ived, and communion with the Church of their fathers, 
to brave perils by sea and land for the sake of one of the 
pews impostures and most transparent shams that ever 
eluded human credulity. Wonderful indeed must be 
the spell that can annihilate in the hearts of good homely 
men and women, not only all the elements of the Chris- 
tian faith, about which they had never been taught to 
doubt, but even the ties, almost as sacred, by which their 
family life had hitherto been regulated. The converts 
to Mormonism—to a barbarous and bigoted false religion, 
to utter uncharitableness, and to polygamy—are not to 
found among scoffers and sceptics, reprobates and god- 
less _vagebonds, but among pious and well-conducted 
families, people against whom there is no slur, and fre- 
quenters of prayer-meetings. There must be something 
gtievously wrong in the intellectual condition of the 
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nounced his real character, some palliatory 
reason might in these cases have been alleged 
in explanation; but when we behold a man 
without any other than the very basest, as his 
ostensible motive, exhibiting himself in the 
most odious character, for the sake of the lucre 
he may derive from his own condemnation and 
abasement, we, at least on this side of the At- 
lantic, are at a loss to find a parallel to conduct 
so base. 

Among the class of Yankees to which Bar- 
num belong’s we, of course, do not expect to find 
any high moral tone —in a country so largely 
peopled from the offspring of our penal settle- 
ments, and accustomed to harbour for so many 
years the refuse of the civilized world, we can 
make every allowance for these disadvantages, 
which time alone can remove ; and though we 
are far from stigmatizing the whole nation on 
this account, we do not hesitate to say, that it 
comprises a large number of “ ’tarnation smart 
people,” with many excellent qualities, no 
doubt, but sometimes rather lax in principle, 
and.a little too ’cute, where their own interests 
are concerned ; never scrupulous about outwit- 
ting those with whom they may have dealings, 
whenever a few dollars can be turned. 

The biography of the showman Barnum may 
be told in a few lines. 

He began life by superintending, at a very 
early age. his father’s cash, credit, and barter 
store, where he 
drove many a sharp trade with old women whe paid 
for their purchases in butter, eggs, beeswax, feathers 
and rags, and with men who exchanged for our com- 
modities, hats, axe-helves, oats, corn, buck-wheat, 
hickory-nuts, and other commodities. It was something 
of a drawback upon my dignity that, I was compelled to 
sweep the store, take down the window-shutters, and 
make the fire; nevertheless the thought of being a 
' merchant” fully compensated me for all such menial 
duties. 

My propensities for money-making continued active 
as ever, and I asked and obtained the privilege of pur- 
chasing candies on my own account, to sell to the 
juvenile portion of our customers. I received a small 
salary for my services, (my father as usual stipulating 
that I should clothe myself,) and I intended to be 
faithful to my employers ; but I have found, all through 
life, that wherever there are conflicting interests, men 
are very apt to think of self first, and so I fear it was 
with me—for I well remember spending much time in 
urging indulgent mothers to buy candies for their darling 
children, when other customers were waiting to be 
served with more substantial articles of merchandise. 

Our hero did pretty well here for a time, 
though at first he occasionally found, as in the 
following case, traders sharper than himself :— 


“What is the price of razor strops?” inquired my 





community, amidst whom this strange form of fanaticism 
ean take root. There needs no long search to dis- 
cover the souree of the evil. In the want of enlightened 
education we can too plainly discern the cause.”—Pro- 

Sessor Forbes. ° 
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grandfather of a pedlar, whose waggon, loaded with 
Yankee notions, stood in front of our store. 

« A dollar each for Pomeroy’s strops,” responded the 
itinerant merchant. 

“A dollar apiece!” exclaimed my grandfather ; 
“they'll be sold for half the money before the year is 
out.” 

“If one of Pomeroy’s strops is sold for fifty cents 
within a year I'll make you a present of one,” replied 


the 

«T’'ll purchase one on these conditions. Now, Ben, I 
call you to witness the contract,” said my grandfather, 
addressing himself to Esquire Hoyt. 

All right,” responded Ben. 

« Yes,” said the pedlar, “I'll do as I say, and there’s 
no back-out in me.” 

My grandfather took the strop, and put it in his side 
coat pocket. Presently drawing it out, and turning to 
Esquire Hoyt, he said, “ Ben, I don’t much like this 
strop now that I have bought it. How much will you 
give for it?” 

“ Well, I guess, seeing it’s you, I'll give fifty cents,” 
drawled the Squire, with a wicked twinkle in his eye, 
which said that the strop and the pedlar were both in- 
continently sold. 

“ You can take it. I guess I'll get along with my 
old one a spell longer,” said my grandfather, giving the 
pedlar a knowing look. 

The strop changed hands, and the pedlar exclaimed, 
“ Lacknowledge, gentlemen ; what’s to pay ?” 

“Treat the company, confess yon are taken in, 
or else give me a strop,” replied my grandfather. 

‘I never will confess nor treat,” said the pedlar, “ but 
T'll give you a strop for your wit;” and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he handed a second strop to his cus- 
tomer. A hearty laugh ensued, in which the pedlar 
joined. 
ae Some pretty sharp fellows here in Bethel,” said a 
bystander, addressing the , 

“ Tolerable, but nothing to brag of,” replied the ped- 
lar; ‘1 have made seventy-five cents by the operation.” 

“« How is that ?” was the inquiry. 

“I have received a dollar for two strops which cost 
me only twelve and a half cents each,” replied the ped- 
lar; but having heard of the cute tricks.,of the Bethel 
chaps, I thought I would look out for them and fix my 
prices ngly. I generally sell these strops at 
twenty-ive cents each, but, genntlemen, if you want 
any more at fifty cents apiece I shall be happy to supply 
your whol» village.” 

Our neighbours laughed out of the other side of their 
mouths, but no more strops were purchased, 


Among the various ways this promising 
youth had of making money, was a succession 
of lotteries. 


« Tin-pedlars,” as they were called, were abundant in 
those days. They travelled through the country in 
covered - , filled - tin ware pest small Yankee 
notions 0! ost every description, including jewellery, 
dry goods, pins, par ete., ete. They were a sharp 
set of men, always ready for a trade whether cash or 
barter, and as they generally were destitute of moral 
—— whoever dealt with them was pretty sure to 

cheated. Dr. Carri had frequently traded with 
them, and had just as frequently been shaved. He at 
last declared he would never again have any business 
transactions with that kind of 

One day a pedlar drove up to the doctor’s store, and 
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“It is very hard to ibe an entire class 
some of its members happen to be dishonest,” said the 
wary pedlar, “and I insist on your giving me atrial, 
I am travelling all through the country, and can ge' rid 
of any of your unsaleable goods. So, to give you a fair 
chance, I will sell you anything I have in my 
at my lowest wholesale price, and will take in ex 
anything you please to pay me from your stock, at the 
retail price.” : 

“ Your offer seems a fair one,” said the doctor, “ and 
I will look over your goods.” 

He proceeded to the waggon, and seeing nothing that 
he wanted except a lot of whetstones, of which the ped- 
ler had a large quantity, he inquired the price. 

“My wholesale price of whetstones is three dollars 
per dozen,” replied the pedlar. 

“ Well, I will take a gross of them,” said the doctor. 

The twelve dozen whetstones were brought in, counted 
out, and carefully placed upon a shelf behind the 
counter. 

“ Now,” said the pedlar, “‘ you owe me thirty-six dol- 
lars, for which I am to take such goods as you please at 
the retail price. Come, doctor, what are you going to 
pay me in?” 

‘“‘In whetstones at fifty cents each, which will take 
just six dozen,” replied the doctor gravely, at the same 
time commencing to count back one-half of his pur- 
chase. 

The pedlar looked astonished for a moment, and then 
bursting into what is termed a “‘ horse-laugh,” he ex- 
claimed, “ Took in, by hokey! Here, doctor, take this 
dollar for your trouble (handing him the money); give 
me back my truck, and I'll acknowledge for ever that 
= —— sharp Sek 7 pedlar.” 

e doctor acce the proposed compromise, and 
was never troubled by that pedlar again. ; 
* * * * * * 

My ‘father one day had a cord of. hickory wood 
lying in front of his door. As he and ‘Squire Ben Hoyt 
8 near it, a wood-chopper came along with an axe 
in his hand. Always sae for a joke, my grandfather 
said, “‘ Ben, how long do you think it would take me to 
- up that load of wood in suitable lengths for my fire- 

ace ” 

“ L should think about five hours,” said Ben. 

“‘T think I could do it in four hours and a half,” said 
my grandfather. 

“‘ Doubtful,” said Ben ; “hickory is very hard wood.” 

“T could do it in four hours,” said the wood-chopper. 

* I don’t believe it,” said Ben Hoyt. 

“TI do,” — my grandfather. 

“1 don’t think any man could cut that wood in four 
hours,” said "Squire Ben, confidently. 

“Well, I'll bet you a quart of rum this man can do 
it,” said my grandfather. 
is, I will bet he can’t,” replied Ben, who now saw the 


joke. 

The wood-chopper took off his coat, and inquired the 
time of day. 

“Just nine o'clock,” said my grandfather, looking 


through the window at his clock. 

« Ten, eleven, twelve, one; if I get it by one 
o'clock you win your bet,” said the wood-chopper, ad- 
dressing my grandfather. 


“Yes,” was the from both the bettors. 

At it he went, and the chips flew thick and fast. 

“T shall surely win the bet,” said 4 aes 

“I don’t believe it yet,” said Esquire Hoyt. 

Several of the neighbours came round, and learning 
the state of the case, made various remarks regarding 
the probable result. Streams of perspiration ran down 
the wood-chopper’s face,as he kept his axe moving with 

a trip-hammer. M to 


. y grandfath 
stimulate the zealous wood-cutter, gave him a glass of 
Santa-Cruz and water. At eleven o’clock evidently 
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more than half the wood-pile was cut. My grandfather 
himself satisfied that he would win the bet. 

uire Hoyt, on the contrary, insisted that the wood- 
chopper would soon begin to lag, and that he would 
ive out before tho wood was finished. These remarks, 
which of course were intended for the wood-cutter’s 
ear, had the desired effect. The perspiration continued 
to flow, but the — and vigour of the wood-cutter’s 
arms exhibited no relaxation. ‘The neighbours cheered 
him. His pile of wood was fast diminishing. It was 
half-past twelve, and only a few sticks were left. All at 
once a thought struck the wood-chopper. He stopped 
for a moment, and resting on his axe, addressed my 


grandfather. 

“Look here; who is going to pay me for cutting this 
wood ?” said he. 

«Oh, I don’t know anything about that,” said my 
grandfather, with great gravity. 

“ Thunder! you don’t expect I’m going to cut a cord 
of wood for nothing, do you?” exclaimed the wood- 


r, indignantly. 
Rat's ne of mine,” said my grandfather ; 
“but really I hope you won’t waste your time now, or I 
shall lose my bet.” 
“Go to blazes with your bet!” was the savage reply, 
and the wood-cutter threw his axe upon the ground. 


There is a cant proverb in Connecticut, that 
“the best school for a boy, is to make him a 
tin pedlar for a few years,” thereanent our hero 
remarks, with his usual candour,— 


I think his chances for getting ‘his eye-teeth cut” 
would be _— great, in a country barter store like 
that in which I was clerk. As before stated, many of 
our customers were hatters, and we took hats in pay- 
ment for goods. The large manufacturers generally 
dealt pretty fairly by us, but some of the smaller fry 
occasionally shaved us prodigiously. There probably is 
no trade in which there can be more cheating than in 
hats. If a hat was damaged “ in colouring” or other- 
wise, perhaps by a cut of half-a-foot in length, it was 
sure to be patched up, smoothed over, and slipped in 
with others to send to the store. Among the furs used 
for the nap of hats in those days, were otter, beaver, 
Russia, nutria otter, cony, muskrat, etc., etc. The best 
fur was otter, the poorest was cony. 

The hatters mixed their inferior furs with a little of 
their best, and sold us hats for “‘ otter.” We, in return, 
mixed our sugars, teas, and liquors, and gave them the 
most valuable names. It was “ dog eat dog”—“ tit for 
tat.” Our cottons were sold for wool, our wool and cot- 
ton for silk and linen; in fact, nearly everything was 





it from what it was represented. The customers 
cheated us in their fabrics; we cheated tomers with 
our . Each party expected to be cheated, if it was 


possible. Our eyes, and not our ears, had to be our 
masters. We must believe little that we saw, and less 
that we heard. Our calicoes were all “ fast colours,” 
ing to our re’ ntations, and the colours would 
generally run “fast” enough, and shew them a tub of 
Our ground coffee was as godd as burned 
peas, beans, and corn, could make ; and our ginger was 
tolerable, considering the price of corn-meal. The 
“tricks of trade” were numerous. If a “‘ pedlar” wanted 
to trade with us for a box of beaver hats worth sixty 
dollars per dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of ‘conies,” 
which were dear at fifteen dollars per dozen. If we took 
our pay in clocks, warranted to keep good time, fhe 
were that they were no better than a chest of 
drawers for that oe they were like Pindar’s 
Tazors, ‘‘ made to sell,” and if half the number of wheels 
necessary to form a clock could be found within the case, 
it was as lucky as extraordinary. 
Such a school would ‘cut eye-teeth” but if it did not 


. 


cut conscience, morals, and integrity all up by the roots, 
it would be. because the scholars would quit before their 
education was completed ! 

On one occasion a hatter named Walter Dibble called 
to buy some furs from us. For certain reasons I was 
anxious to play a joke upon him. I sold him several 
kinds of furs, including “beaver” and “cony.” He 
wanted some “ Rushia.” I told him we had none, but 
Mrs. Wheeler, where I boarded, had several hundred 
pounds, 

“« What on earth is a woman doing with ‘ Rushia’?” 
said he. 

I could not answer, but I assured him that there were 
130 pounds of old Rushia, and 150 pounds of young 
Rushia, in Mrs. Wheeler’s house, and under her charge, 
but whether it was for sale I could not say. 

Off he started with a view to make the purchase. He 
knocked at the door. Mrs. Wheeler, the elder, made 
her appearance. 

“| want to get your Rushia,” said the hatter. 

Mrs. Wheeler asked him to walk in and be seated. 
She of course supposed that he had come for her daugh- 
ter “ Rushia.” 

“ What do you want of Rushia ?” asked the old lady. 

“To make hats,” was the reply. 

“To trim hats, I suppose you mean ?” responded Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

‘“« No, for the outside of hats,” replied the hatter. 

“Well, I don’t know much about hats,” said the old 
lady, “ but I will call my daughter.” 

Passing into another room where “ Rushia” the 
younger was at work, she informed her that a man 
wanted her to make hats. 

‘“‘Oh, he means sister Mary, probably. I suppose he 
wants some ladies’ hats,” replied Rushia, as she passed 
into the parlour 

“ This is my daughter,” said the old lady. 

‘I want to get your Rushia,” said he, addressing the 
young lady. 

“I suppose you wish to see my sister Mary; she is 
our milliner,” said the young Rushia. 

‘“‘I wish to see whoever owns the property,” said the 
hatter. 

Sister Mary was sent for, and soon made her appear- 
ance. As soon as &he was introduced, the hatter in- 
formed her that he wished to buy her “ Rushia.” 

“‘ Buy Rushia !” exclaimed Mary in surprise; ‘I don’t 
understand you.” 

“Your name is Miss Wheeler, I believe?” said the 
latter, who was annoyed by the difficulty he met in being 
understood. 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“ Ah! very well. Is there old and young Rushia in 
the house ?” 

“I believe there is,” said Mary, rised at the fa- 
miliar manner in which he spoke of her mother and 
sister, both of whom were — 

‘« What is the price of old Rushia per pound ?” asked 
the hatter. 

“« T believe, sir, that old Rushia is not for sale,” re- 
plied Mary, indi tly. 

“ Well, what do you ask for young Rushia ?” pursued 


the hatter. “ ne 
“ Sir,” said Miss Rushia the younger, springin 
feet, “do you come here to insult defe fe- 


males? If you do, sir, we will soon call our brother, 
who is in the garden, and he will punish you as you 
deserve ” 

‘ Ladies!” exclaimed the hatter, in astonishment, 
‘what on earth have I done to offend you? I came 
here on a business inatter. I want to buy some Rushia, 
I was told you had old and young Rushia in the house. 
Indeed, this young lady just stated such to be the fact, 
but she says the old ia is not for sale. Now, if I 
can buy the young Rushia I want to do so—but if that 
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can’t be done, please to say so, and I will trouble you no 
farther.’, 

“ Mother, open the door, and let the gentleman pass 
out; he is undoubtedly crazy,” said Miss Mary. 

“ By thunder! I believe I shall be if I remain here 
long,” exclaimed the hatter, considerably excited. “I 
wonder if folks never do business in these parts, that you 
think a man is crazy if he attempts such a thing.” 

“ Business, poor man!” said Mary, soothingly, ap- 
proaching the door. 

«Tam not a poor man, madam,” replied the hatter. 
“My name is Walter Dibble ; I carry on hatting exten- 
sively in Danbury ; Icame to Grassy Plains to buy fur, 
and have purchased some ‘ beaver’ and ‘ cony,’ and now 
it seems I am to be called ‘crazy’ and a ‘poor man,’ 
because I want to buy a little ‘ Rushia’ to make up my 
assortment.” 

The ladies began to open their eyes a little. They 
saw that Mr. Dibble was quite in earnest, and his ex- 
planation threw considerable light upon the subject. 

“Who sent you here,” asked sister Mary. 

“ The clerk at the store opposite,” was the reply. 

“He is a wicked young fellow for making all this 
trouble,” said the old lady. “He has been doing this 
for a joke,” she gontinued. 

“A joke!” exclaimed Dibble, in surprise. “Have 
you not got any Rushia, then ?” he asked. 

“ My name is Jerusha, and so is my daughter’s,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, “and that, I suppose, is what he meant 
by telling you about old and young Rushia.” 

Mr. Dibble bolted through the door without a word 
of explanation, and made directly for our store. ‘“ You 
young scamp!” said he, as he entered, “ what did you 
mean by sending me over there to buy Rushia ?” 

“T did not send you to buy Rushia. I supposed you 
were either a batchelor or a widower, ps wanted to 
yy Rushia,”’ I replied, with-a serious countenance. 

“ You lie, you young dog, and you know it ;” he re- 
lied ; but never mind, I'll pay you off for that some 
ay ;” and taking his furs, he departed with less ill- 

humour than could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 


In 1828 Barnum establishes a “ store” of his 
own, and our readers may judge of his pros- 
sperity therein from the success of his first 
day’s sale. His whole stock in trade cost him 
seventy dol lars, and his first day’s receipts 
were sixty-three, though his stock on hand 
was very slightly diminished ! 

He here introduces an anecdote of one Hack 
Bailey, the owner of an elephaat, who, 

After making many thousand dollars by the exhi- 


bition of his elephant, concluded to take the world a 
little easier, and in order to avoid the necessity of 


travelling any more through the country, he sold one sim 


half of his interest in the animal to a showman, who 
agreed to exhibit the elephant and account to Hack for 
one-half the receipts. 
After the partner had been absent some weeks, Hack 
to look with some anxiety for a remittance. 
Nothing came, however, and he wrote to his partner 
to inquire the cause. He received no reply. At ‘ 
becoming impatient, he took the stage to m, and in 
the course of a few days overtook his partner at New 
Bedford, Mass.: Hack asked him why he had not re- 
po ag ray of the profits. He was assured, in 
A it there were no profits, that the expenses 
swallowed them all, etc. " ar 
Hack knew better than this, for he had heard that 
the elephant had drawn crowds wherever he went, 
and he saw that many reds of persons visited the 


exhibition in New Bedford. He therefore insisted on a 
settlement. 

« T will settle with you when I return next fall; Ihave 
no time now,” replied the stubborn partner. 

This reply strengthened Hack’s conviction that his 
chance for the profits under the present management 
was a very slim one. He then offered to sell his inte- 
rest in the elephant to his partner. 

“T have elephant stock enough now,” was the reply, 

“ Well, I will buy out your interest,” said Hack, 

“ No, I thankyou I don’t care about selling; I am 
very well satisfied as it is.” 

«“ But I am not,” replied Hack, “‘ and I won’t stand it. 
You shall not travel any longer in charge of this 
elephant as long as I own any interest in him.” 

“T would like to see you prevent it. Our written 
contract stipulates that Iam to have charge of the 
elephant, and next fall we are to settle up,” replied the 
partner. : 

“ But it also stipulates that you are to remit me one- 
half of the profits as they accrue,” replied Hack. 

“ Yes, and no faster. 1 tell you there are no profits,” 
responded the partner. - 

ack grew more indignant. “ Will you sell your 
half of the elephant ?” he asked. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Will you buy my ha!f?” 

“No.” 

“'Then you go no further with the animal,” replied 
Hack. 

“I know the law and defy you to try it,” responded 
the partner. 

“Tl try something that will be effectual, as I ama 
living man,” said Hack, who now felt the lion fairly 
aroused within him. 

“Try what you please,” was the reply. 

The next morning at daylight the partner went 
to the barn to take the elephant, which was to be led to 
the next town. He found Hack Bailey standing at the 
elephant’s side with a loaded rifle. 

“Dont you touch that animal quite yet,” said Hack, 
raising his rifle. ; 

“Mr. Bailey, do you mean to kill me?” cried the 
affrighted partner. 

“« No, sir,” replied Mr. Bailey ; ‘I mean to do nothing 
but what islawful. Icame here to get my rights. You 
refuse them tome. You ought to know me better than 
to suppose you can impose upon me any longer. You 
have refused to buy or sell—now you may do what you 
please with your half of that elephant, but I am fully 
determined to shoot my half !” 

The man knew that there was no back-out in the 
character of Hack Bailey, and he saw also that he was 
never more in earnest in his life. Hack raised the rifle 
to his shoulder and pointed it towards the elephant. 

“ Sep stop, and I'll settle!” exclaimed the partner 
with a look of horror. 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said Hack, proceeding to take 


“] will, upon honour,” was the earnest reply. 

Hack lowered his rifle; and within half an hour 
afterwards he had sold his half of the elephant to his 
partner for a good round price, and the animal thus 
escaped having his life taken out of at least one-half 
of him, 

One afternoon a number of customers having 
gathered together in Barnum’s store, one of his 
“smart” neighbours asked a farmer if he had 
any geese feathers for sale. 

“| shall pick my geese in about 4 month, and then I 
shalt have a lot of feathers for sale,” was the reply. 

“ What is your price?” 

“ Fifty cents per pound.” 
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“Oh, that is too cheap. I will give you twenty-five 
dollars for as many pounds of pure geese feathers, if 
delivered to me in this store a month from to-day,” was 


reply. 

The old farmer, who was ty ‘cute, was sure that 
there was some “ catch ” in this offer, but concluding to 
risk it, he assented to the proposition. 

“ Let us put it in writing,” said our neighbour. He 
then drew up an ment, stipulating that under a 
mutual forfeiture of twenty dollars, the farmer should 
deliver, on such a day, at my store, twenty-five pounds 
of pure geese feathers, for which the said neighbour 
should pay twenty-five dollars. The agreement was 
left with me. 


On the day roy ony the farmer, punctual to his 
agreement, was on hand with his feathers. The feather 
re being sure of a good joke upon the farmer, had 

a number of neighbours to witness the dénoue- 
ment. 


“ Well, [have brought the feathers,” said the farmer. 

“ Let me examine them,” replied the neighbour. 

One of the sacks was opened, the neighbour thrust in 
his hand, and drawing it out, exclaimed, “ Oh, these 
feathers will never do for me; you were to deliver me 
pare geese feathers, and now I perceive they are half 
ganders’ feathers. You must pay the forfeit.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the farmer, with a grin; “that 
is just where I thought the catch lay, so I picked my 

a Ss ee signed by 
respectable nei urs, that there is not a gander’s 
feather in the whole lot.” 

Our neighbour, a pretty substantial comb manufac- 
turer, was co’ y caught in his own trap; so he had 

ing to do hand over the money, and take the 

ers, having the satisfaction of knowing that he had 

ape twenty-five dollars’ worth of pure geese fea- 
at a dollar per pound! 


Some time after this, Barnum had occasion 
to visit Bridgeport, where he met with a face- 
tious individual, of the name of Darrow, who 
spared neither friend nor foe in his tricks :— 


He was generally the life of the bar-room; and if a 
stranger made his appearance Darrow would try to win 
&treat for the company, by some bet which he would 
induce him to make. On one occasion he made several 

efforts to catch me with some of his tricks. 
At last Darrow, who always stuttered, made another 
trial. Coming up in front of me, and looking me square 
in the eyes, he said, “Come, Barnum, I'll make you 
another p-p-pr-proposition. I'll bet you hain’t got a 
whole shirt on your back.” The catch in this propo- 
sition consists in the fact that under ordinary cizcum- 
stances only one-half of that useful garment is upon the 
k. Anticipating this proposition, however—in fact 
having induced a Mr. Hough to put Darrow up to the 
trick—I had taken a shirt from my valise, an nicely 
folding it placed it exactly on my back, fastening it there 
ees my sus penders over it. 
e bar-room was crowded with customers, who, with 
n of Hough, were not in the secret. They sup- 
_ that if I made the bet I should be caught. 
ishing to play off a little, in order to make Darrow 
the more sharp for betting, I replied :— 

“ That is a foolish bet to make. I am sure my shirt 
is whole because it is nearly new; but I don’t like to 
bet on such a subject,” 

4 “A good reason why,” said Darrow, in high glee ; 
its ragged. Come I'll bet you a treat for the whole 
“Et you hain’t got a whole shirt on your b-b-b-back !” 

" dng my shirt Pcie than yours,” I replied. 

’s nothing to do w-w-with the case ; it’s 4 
and y-y-you know it.” pet 
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“I know itis not,” I replied, with pretended anger, 
which caused the crowd to laugh heartily. 

“ You poor ragged f-f-fellow, come down here from 
D-D-Danbury, I’m sorry for you,” said Darrow, tanta- 
lizingly. 

“ You would not pay if you lost,” I remarked. 

“Here’s f-f-five dollars I'll put in Captain Hinman’s 
(the landlord’s) hands. Now b-b-bet if you dare, you 
ragged e-c-creature you !” 

I put up five dollars in Captain Hinman’s hands, and 
told him to treat the company from it if I lost the bet. 

« Remember,” said Darrow, “ I b-b-bet you hain’t got 
a whole shirt on your b-b-back !” 

“ All right,” said I, taking off my coat, and com- 
mencing to unbutton my vest. The whole company, 
feeling sure that I was caught, began to laugh heartily. 
Old Darrow fairly danced with delight; and as I laid 
my coat on a chair he came running up in front of me, 
and slapping his hands together exclaimed : 

“ You needn’t t-t-take off any more c-c-c-clothes, for if 
it ain’t all on your b-b-back you've lost it.” 

“If it is, I you have!” I replied, pulling the 
whole shirt from off my back! 

Such a shriek of laughter as burst forth from the 
crowd I scarcely ever heard ; and certainly such a blank 
countenance as old Darrow exhibited it would be hard 
to conceive. Seeing that he was most incontinently 
“done for,” and perceiving that his neighbour Hough 
had helped to do it, he ran up to him in great anger, 
and shaking his fist in his face, exclaimed :— 

‘*‘ H-H-Hough, you infernal r-r-rascal, to f° against 
your own n-n-neighbour in favour of a D-D-Danbury 
man. I'll pay you for that some time, you see if I 
d-d-dont.” 

All hands went up tothe bar and drank with a hearty 
goodwill, for it was seldom that Darrow got taken in, 
and he was such an inveterate joker they liked to see 
him paid in his own coin. Never till the day of his 
death did he hear the last of the “ whole shirt.” 


It was in 1835, however, that Barnum® 
grand career commenced, by the purchase, for 
one thousand dollars, of Joice Heth, an old 
negress, who was palmed off as the nurse of 
Gen. Washington. And here we are initiated 
into all the artifices by which even the shrewd 
American public were gulled. Success seems 
all that our author ever aimed at, if the means 
suggested were likely to end in dollars, the 
mode by which they were attained never seems 
to have troubled his elastic conscience. Joice 
Heth was advertised in every possible shape, 
and in every available medium, as being un- 
questionably 160 years old, and the consequent 
receipts from her exhibition, averaged for a long 
time fifteen hundred dollars per week. On her 
death, it was proved from medical investigation 
that she could not have been more than half 
that age! 

The next phase in the man’s career discovers 
him the partner of one Turner, the original 
proprietor of a travelling circus. 

After the opinion our readers will already 
have formed of Mr. wo character, - 
following paragraph (and there are many of a 
similar kind pe aah cae through the book) 
needs no comment :— 

Many atime had I —_ the circus company on 

B 
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the Sabbath, and read to them the Bible and such 

rinted sermons as I could obtain, and I had repeatedly 
induced many of them to accompany me to public wor- 
ship in the towns and villages in our route. We cer- 
tainly had no religion to boast of, but we felt ourselves 
not altogether “‘ cast-aways,” and thought we were enti- 
tled to gentlemanly, treatment at least when in at- 
tendance on the gospel ministry. 

* * . * * * 

A iar incident occurred at Hanover Court House 
in Virginia. In consequence of heavy rains we could 
not perform there, and concluded to start for Richmond 
immediately after dinner. The landlord, however, in- 
formed us, that as our agent had engaged three meals 
and lodging for the company, our bill would be the same 
if we departed that day as if we remained to breakfast 
next morning. We backed our remonstrance with an 
offer to pay for dinner and a portion of the balance of 
the bill, to compensate for provisions obtained and not 
consumed, but the landlord stubbornly refused to abate 
a jot of his first demand. 

It was now about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Mr. 
Turner was very angry at what he considered the un- 
reasonable demands of the landlord, and told him it 
would be much to our benefit if we could proceed at 
once to Richmond. 

“TI don’t prevent you,” said the stubborn hotel-keeper, 
but you must pay for dinner, supper, lodging, and break- 
fast. I have made provision according to order, and I 
must be paid for it.” 

“ At what hours can we have our meals?” asked 


«« Whenever you please,” was the reply. 

“Very well, sir. We will have dinner at twelve 
o'clock, and supper at half-past twelve. We will lodge 
at one o’clock this afternoon, and breakfast at half-past 
one,” said Turner. 

The landlord was amazed alike by the fact and man- 
ner of this announcement. ‘You don’t want three 
meals at once, do you ?” said he. 

** No,” said Turner, “ nor will we have three at once. 
You shall set the table and cook us a dinner. We 
will eat it. The table shall then be off, and re- 
set with clean dishes, and our supper shall be placed 
u it. We will eat that, and finish it by one o'clock. 

en we will go to bed ; and do you see that the sup- 
per-table is cleared off, and a good breakfast cooked, 
with plenty of coffee, and let it be all ready when 
we arise, at half-past one o’clock. And, mind you, 
don’t think you can re-hash one meal and make it an- 
swer for another. We won't stand that. We pay for 
the best and we will have the best.” 

The landlord said it was all right, and started to pre- 
pare the dinner. I followed him, and tried in to 
oar mena , but he would hear of nothin ig of 
t le 

A dinner was on the table at twelve o'clock. 
We did full justice to it, and Turner then ordered the 

able to be cleared off, and supper brought in at once. 


It was done punctually by half-past twelve o’clock, and 
we all did our best towards eating it. By one o’clock 
we had devoured as much as we ibly could. “ Now 
show us to bed,” said Turner. The landlord showed us 
our rooms, and we all (thirty-six in number) undressed 
and tumbled into bed, previously to which, however, 
Old Turner hallooed to the landlord from the “. of the 
stairs, “ Do you see, sir, that our breakfast is all ready 
and on the table smoking hot in half an hour !” 

No response was to this request. Turner main- 
tained his gravity, and so did the landlord. Both were 
angry, and made a serious time of it, but for myself, I 
was convulsed with laughter at the absurdity of the 
whole thing. All the company, indeed, were in great 
glee, but we felt that the tavern-keeper was unreason- 
able, and therefore we not only obeyed the orders of 
Turner, but did our best to , hp worth of our money. 
We were up and dressed in half an hour, but our beds 
exhibited every e of having been devoted to 
at least one night’s lodging. 

We then all marched down to breakfast. Everything 
was cooked and pre in the best order, and a 
stranger would have thought, had he seen the victuals 
disappear, that we had been on short allowance for a 
fortnight. It has ever been a mystery to me how we 
managed to live through such a stuffing as we all un- 
derwent on that occasion. I have seen my father cram 
turkeys for weeks preparatory to serving them for a 
thanksgiving dinner, but that was not a “circumstance” 
to the crammed circus company. 

If any one, from the foregoing samples, is 
desirous of following this successful showman 
through his further dealings and wanderings, 
we must refer to the “ Life” itself, where will 
be found duly chronicled the history of the 
Mermaid, of Jenny Lind, the Woolly Horse, 
Tom Thumb, and all the other worthless ma- 
chinery by means of which this Prince of Hum- 
bugs contrived in a few years to amass a colos- 
sal fortune. Step by step he felt his way till 
he mounted to his present altitude, supported 
and rewarded from first to last only by the 
credulity and folly of mankind. Having turned 
the public of two hemispheres sufficiently to 
account, he laughs and snaps his fingers in their 
faces; tells them that all his previous professions 
and assertions were but one vast tissue of lies, 
which they were fools to believe ; and, to crown 
all, obtains fifteen thousand dollars for this 

test, and we trust final, insult! So true is 
it that— 

L’homme est feu pour le mensonge, et glace pour 

la verité, ~ 
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TRAVELS. 


A Ramble through Normandy. By G. M. 


We have here as lively and spirited an array of 

travelling memoranda, pictorial, historical, and 
topographical, as it has ever been our lot to 
meet with. We fully concur with Mr. Mus- 

ve in his predilections for Normandy, and 

that concerns it; and sympathise in the 
spirit that influences him in undertaking his 
welcome task; for none can doubt that to the 
“union of the Saxon with Norman blood is due 
the sturdy body and sterling intellect of modern 

England. In support of this feeling, he traces 

a remarkable resemblance between Normandy 

and England, as regards both scenery and lan- 
guage. ‘Travelling from Caen to Vire, 

A grand panorama ed on us, which, had I beheld 
it in a mirror, I d have declared to be the prospect 
enjoyed by travellers on the Maidstone-road (northerly) 
from that part of Deptling-hill which commandsa bird’s- 
eye view of the country between Leeds Castle and Town 
Malling. Not even the white chalkyroad was wanting, 
in the foreground: and, had we been driving into Box- 
ley, the descent immediately following could not more 
strongly have corroborated the likeness. 

Again, the district of St. Pierre, on the road 
from Falaise to Lisieux, recals, with equal force, 
the neighbourhood of Chertsey and the general 
range of the richest farm-lands of Somerset- 
shire and Wilts. These and many similar in- 
stances bear out his remark in the Introduction 
that— 

The prominent features of the attractiveness of Nor- 
mandy exhibit all the characteristics of the English 
picturesque and beautiful... It is sin ly interest- 
ing to find the scenery of one’s native land reproduced 
with entirely new actors (as a stage-manager would add) 
with new dresses and decorations. 

Of the resemblance in the sound of the two 
languages, he says: 

I have frequently believed I heard a group of per- 
sons conversing in English, and felt surprise at disco- 
vering they were French. The intonation, accent, and 
utterance sounded like our own tongue; more like a 
one dialect than a foreign language ; or, perhaps, 

might say, as if there were English individuals con- 
versing in French. 

Yet more remarkable is the fact, that near 
Corseulles, on the Calvados coast, are two vil- 
lages named respectively Douvres and Ryes. 
Among the numerous illustrations is a neat 
sketch of the church at Dover (for we agree 
with him, that we may as well Anglicise it at 
once), enabling us to concur in his judgment, 
that “the steeple is of eminent beauty, and 
stands on a tower of exquisitely tasteful design.” 
At Dover is also a celebrated statue of the 
Virgin Mary, in the Chapelle de la Délivrance, 
to which the sea-faring men of the province 
have for ages resorted, to supplicate for a pros- 


1855. 


perous voyage. It appears, curiously enough, 
that in the year 1473, Louis XI. betook himself 
to this French Dover, to entreat the aid of the 
Madonna against Edward IV., who was then 
sailing from the English Dover, en route for the 
invasion of France ! 

The route pursued by our author was from 
Calais to Dieppe and Rouen, down the Seine to 
Quillebouf, thence to Pont Andremer, (which, 
after his account of it, will, doubtless, not be 
neglected by tourists as hitherto), and on through 
Pont I’'Evéque to Caen. From Caen he takes 
an excursion to Bayeux, and returns for the 
Jétes of August 15, after which he proceeds to 
Vire, at the south-western extremity of Calva-° 
dos; turns eastward to Falaise, then north- 
easterly to Lisieux, and returns by way of Bri- 
onne to Rouen and Boulogne, where he visits 
the camp, and, making himself at home there, 
is enabled to furnish many peculiar details of 
the sayings and doings of this great military 
reunion. The same graphic power attends him 
throughout his tour, and evokes vividly before 
the reader the scenery, the architecture, the 
persons, and the incidents he describes. This 
impression is considerably deepened by the 
numerous clever sketches interspersed through- 
out the volume. Nothing comes amiss to him 
in this line ; he is equally happy whether de- 
picting a double row of smelts, symmetrically 
arranged, and served up to him at the Hotel du 
Louvre, Pont Andremer, or the noblest works of 
art, as the painted window in the church of St. 
Omer, in the same town. This window repre- 
sents a Jewish school-room in which masters, 
with their pupils, are grouped around. Among 
the latter, our Lord is introduced, distinguished 
by the aureole about his head and the dove 
hovering above him. He stands on the platform 
where is seated the Chief Rabbi who, with a 
rod in his left hand, points with his right, his 
countenance expressing anger, to a book our 
Lord is holding. There being no record in 
Scripture to warrant such a representation as 
this, our author, in his perplexity as to its 
meaning, applies to one of the priests to en- 
lighten him on the subject. 

‘* Mais, monsieur,” said the 
Wécole.” ‘“ Yes,” said I, “I take for granted that with 
that rod in hand the largest figure does represent what 
yousay. But what had our Lord to do with es 
and rods?” ‘ Where do you see our Lord?” said he. 
“Why, there He is!” was my reply, “in that blue 
gown with the volume of Scripture in his hand.” “ Ah, 
mon Dieu, non! Ce n’est point le Christ! C’est un 
écolier seul; c’est une école, et voila les jeunes gens!” 
“ Yes, but look at the Dove, the impersonation of the 
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iest, “c’est un maitre 
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the Sabbath, and read to them the Bible and such 
printed sermons as I could obtain, and I had repeatedly 
induced many of them to accompany me to public wor- 
ship in the towns and vi in our route. We cer- 
tainly had no religion to boast of, but we felt ourselves 
not altogether “ cast-aways,” and thought we were enti- 
tled to gentlemanly, treatment at least when in at- 
tendance on the gospel ministry. 
* * * * * * 

A peculiar incident occurred at Hanover Court House 
in Virginia. In consequence of heavy rains we could 
not perform there, and concluded to start for Richmond 
immediately after dinner. The landlord, however, in- 
formed us, that as our agent had engaged three meals 
and lodging for the company, our bill would be the same 
if we departed that day as if we remained to breakfast 
next morning. We backed our remonstrance with an 
offer to pay for dinner and a portion of the balance of 
the bill, to compensate for provisions obtained and not 
consumed, but the landlord stubbornly refused to abate 
a jot of his first demand. 

It was now about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Mr. 
Turner was very angry at what he considered the un- 
reasonable demands of the landlord, and told him it 
would be much to our benefit if we could proceed at 
once to Richmond. 

“T don’t prevent you,” said the stubborn hotel-keeper, 
but you must pay for dinner, supper, lodging, and break- 
fast. I have made provision according to order, and I 
must be paid for it. 

“ At what hours can we have our meals?” asked 


Wh please he 

« Whenever ,” was t y. 

“Very ~~ We will have dinner at twelve 
o'clock, and supper at half-past twelve. We will lodge 
at one o’clock this afternoon, and breakfast at half-past 
one,” said Turner. 

The landlord was amazed alike by the fact and man- 
ner of this announcement. ‘“ You don’t want three 
meals at once, do you?” said he. 

** No,” said Turner, “ nor will we have three at once. 
You shall set the table and cook us a dinner. We 
will eat it. The table shall then be off, and re- 
set with clean dishes, and our supper shall be placed 
u it. We will eat that, and finish it by one o'clock. 

we will go to bed ; and do you see that the sup- 
per-table is cleared off, and a good breakfast cooked, 
with plenty of coffee, and let it be all ready when 
we arise, at half-past one o’clock. And, mind you, 
don’t think you can re-hash one meal and make it an- 
swer for another. We won't stand that. We pay for 
the best and we will have the best.” 

The landlord said it was all right, and started to pre- 
pare the dinner. I followed him, and tried again to 
0s Sea , but he would hear of ing of 
t ind. 

A dinner was on the table at twelve o'clock. 
We did full justice to it, and Turner then ordered the 

able to be cleared off, and supper brought in at once. 


It was done punctually by half-past twelve o’clock, and 
we all did our best towards eating it. By one o’clock 
we had devoured as much as we 5 Nag we could. “ Now 
show us to bed,” said Turner. The landlord showed us 
our rooms, and we all (thirty-six in number) undressed 
and tumbled into bed, cog tear to which, however, 
Old Turner hallooed to the landlord from the top of the 
stairs, ‘Do you see, sir, that our breakfast is all ready 
and on the table smoking hot in half an hour !” 

No response was h to this request. Turner main- 
tained his gravity, and so did the landlord. Both were 
angry, and made a serious time of it, but for myself, I 
was convulsed with laughter at the absurdity of the 
whole thing. All the company, indeed, were in great 
glee, but we felt that the tavern-keeper was unreason- 
able, and therefore we not only obeyed the orders of 
Turner, but did our best to get the worth of our money. 
We were up and dressed in half an hour, but our beds 
exhibited every appearance of having been devoted to 
at least one night’s lodging. 

We then all marched down to breakfast. Everything 
was cooked and pre in the best order, and a 
stranger would have thought, had he seen the victuals 
disappear, that we had been on short allowance for a 
fortnight. It has ever been a mystery to me how we 
managed to live through such a stuffing as we all un- 
derwent on that occasion. I have seen my father cram 
turkeys for weeks preparatory to serving them for a 
thanksgiving dinner, but that was not a “circumstance” 
to the crammed circus company. 

If any one, from the foregoing samples, is 
desirous of following this successful showman 
through his further dealings and wanderings, 
we must refer to the “ Life” itself, where will 
be found duly chronicled the history of the 
Mermaid, of Jenny Lind, the Woolly Horse, 
Tom Thumb, and all the other worthless ma- 
chinery by means of which this Prince of Hum- 
bugs contrived in a few years to amass a colos- 
sal fortune. Step by step he felt his way till 
he mounted to his present altitude, supported 
and rewarded from first to last only by the 
credulity and folly of mankind. Having turned 
the public of two hemispheres sufficiently to 
account, he laughs and snaps his fingers in their 
faces; tells them that all his previous professions 
and assertions were but one vast tissue of lies, 
which they were fools to believe ; and, to crown 
all, obtains fifteen thousand dollars for this 

test, and we trust final, insult! So true is 
it that— 


L’homme est feu pour le mensonge, et glace pour 
a po’ ge, et glace po’ 
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A Ramble through Normandy. By G. M. 


We have here as lively and spirited an array of 
travelling memoranda, pictorial, historical, and 
topographical, as it has ever been our lot to 
meet with. We fully concur with Mr. Mus- 
ve in his predilections for Normandy, and 
that concerns it; and sympathise in the 
spirit that influences him in undertaking his 
welcome task; for none can doubt that to the 
‘union of the Saxon with Norman blood is due 
the sturdy body and sterling intellect of modern 
England. In support of this feeling, he traces 
a remarkable resemblance between Normandy 
and England, as regards both scenery and lan- 
guage. ‘Travelling from Caen to Vire, 
A a opened on us, which, had I beheld 
Shententa d have declared to be the prospect 
enjoyed by travellers on the Maidstone-road (northerly) 
from that part of Deptling-hill which commandsa bird’s- 
view of the country between Leeds Castle and Town 
ing. Not even the white chalkyroad was wanting, 
in the foreground: and, had we been driving into Box- 
ley, the descent immediately following could not more 
strongly have corroborated the likeness. 

Again, the district of St. Pierre, on the road 
from Falaise to Lisieux, recals, with equal force, 
the neighbourhood of Chertsey and the general 

e of the richest farm-lands of Somerset- 

shire and Wilts. These and many similar in- 
stances bear out his remark in the Introduction 
that— 
The prominent features of the attractiveness of Nor- 
mandy exhibit all the characteristics of the English 
picturesque and beautiful...... It is sin ly interest- 
ing to find the scenery of one’s native land reproduced 
with entirely new actors (as a stage-manager would add) 
with new dresses and decorations. 

Of the resemblance in the sound of the two 
languages, he says: 

I have frequently believed I heard a group of per- 
sons conversing in English, and felt surprise at disco- 
vering they were French. The intonation, accent, and 
utterance sounded like our own tongue; more like a 
—— dialect than a foreign language; or, perhaps, 

might say, as if there were English individuals con- 
versing in French. 

Yet more remarkable is the fact, that near 
Corseulles, on the Calvados coast, are two vil- 
lages named respectively Douvres and Ryes. 
Among the numerous illustrations is a neat 
sketch of the church at Dover (for we agree 
with him, that we may as well Anglicise it at 
once), enabling us to concur in his judgment, 
that “the steeple is of eminent beauty, and 
stands on a tower of exquisitely tasteful design.” 
At Dover is also a celebrated statue of the 
Virgin Mary, in the Chapelle de la Délivrance, 
to which the sea-faring men of the province 
have for ages resorted, to supplicate for a pros- 
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perous voyage. It appears, curiously enough, 
that in the year 1473, Louis XI. betook himself 
to this French Dover, to entreat the aid of the 
Madonna against Edward IV., who was then 
sailing from the English Dover, en route for the 
invasion of France ! 

The route pursued by our author was from 
Calais to Dieppe and Rouen, down the Seine to 
Quilleboeuf, thence to Pont Andremer, (which, 
after his account of it, will, doubtless, not be 
neglected by tourists as hitherto), and on through 
Pont I’Evéque to Caen. From Caen he takes 
an excursion to Bayeux, and returns for the 
JSétes of August 15, after which he proceeds to 
Vire, at the south-western extremity of Calva- 
dos; turns eastward to Falaise, then north- 
easterly to Lisieux, and returns by way of Bri- 
onne to Rouen and Boulogne, where he visits 
the camp, and, making himself at home there, 
is enabled to furnish many peculiar details of 
the sayings and doings of this great military 
reunion. The same graphic power attends him 
throughout his tour, and evokes vividly before 
the reader the scenery, the architecture, the 
persons, and the incidents he describes. This 
impression is considerably: deepened by the 
numerous clever sketches interspersed through- 
out the volume. Nothing comes amiss to him 
in this line; he is equally happy whether de- 
picting a double row of smelts, symmetrically 
arranged, and served up to him at the Hotel du 
Louvre, Pont Andremer, or the noblest works of 
art, as the painted window in the church of St. 
Omer, in the same town. This window repre- 
sents a Jewish school-room in which masters, 
with their pupils, are grouped around. Among 
the latter, our Lord is introduced, distinguished 
by the aureole about his head and the dove 
hovering above him. He stands on the platform 
where is seated the Chief Rabbi who, with a 
rod in his left hand, points with his right, his 
countenance expressing anger, to a book our 
Lord is holding. There being no record in 
Scripture to warrant such a representation as 
this, our author, in his perplexity as to its 
meaning, applies to one of the priests to en- 
lighten him on the subject. 

“Mais, monsieur,” said the priest, “c’est un maitre 
décole.” ‘“ Yes,” said I, “I take for granted that with 
that rod in hand the largest figure does represent what 
yousay. But what had our Lord to do with es 
and rods?” ‘ Where do you see our Lord ?” said he. 
“Why, there He is!” was my reply, “in that blue 
gown with the volume of Scripture in his hand.” “ Ah, 
mon Dieu, non! Ce n’est point le Christ! C’est un 
écolier seul; c’est une école, et voila les jeunes gens!” 
“Yes, but look at the Dove, the impersonation of the 
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Spirit! See the circle of glory that rests above our 
Lord’s head!” “La gloire? monsieur, mais ce n'est 

u’une casquette jaune!” This was cutting my gor- 
dian knot indeed! It betrayed more ignorance of art 
than I remember having ever encountered among the 
clergy of the Romish church. It made me sad to 
think that such a pearl should be left behind me, and 
shed its pellucid beauty on the countenance, day after 
day, of such a—well, I will not call names—of such @ 
man. 

Travelling from Vire to Falaise, he falls in 
with a similar specimen of a priest, who, thongs 
continually going to and fro on the road, could 
afford no information whatever about it. 


He knew nothing about the soil or its produce, the 
occupations or statistics of the people, nor about their 
and prosperity; physical, moral, religious, or 
political advancement; and seemed to have no more 
relish of the Claude Lorraine laundresses around us 
than if he had been a mummy from the Pyramids of 
Cheops consigned to my charge, ‘to be kept dry and 
this side up,” for eight leagues of road. At ten o'clock, 
he opened a iproe lok leather-bound breviary, crossed 
himself, and began to mumble, as he perused the pages, 
with a rapidity A ae eye vn em — 
speed, he might have given me of twenty out 
twenty-nine versicles of the Te Deum and overtaken 
me, and finished before me. At half-past ten he fell 
and I prevented his heavy book falling upon his 
feet by quietly abstracting it from his lap, and conning 
a page or two. The stirrup — oe smelt like a 
rum puncheon) was doing its kindly office well; and, 
before we were half-way towards Vassy, the dull divine, 
like Mr. Wardle’s fat boy, “ snored feebly.” 
Mr. Musgrave’s remarks on the subject of 
education, we would gladly give in extenso, but 
must restrict ourselves to a few s, The 
admirable society of the “Fréres des Ecoles 
Chrétiens” is that of which he speaks. 
I saw and heard enough to feel persuaded that ample 
vision was set up for the needs of the population. 
encouragements given in such institutions to per- 
severing industry awakens self-respect and laudable 
ambition. * * The pious institutes of the earliest 
founder, conscientiously carried out by these intelligent 
- ight-minded preceptors, cultivate an habitual sense 
gion. 
After showing that the higher branches of 
knowledge are rather an incumbrance than an 
aid to the lower classes, but that the appropriate 
character of the instruction given in these 
schools begets a love of it, not only in the 
children but in the parents, he proceeds—- 
. , Only let the fathers and mothers become our allies, 
and we may anticipate successful education in every 
wilago schocls (he, lsiag-sepecaly) depend ‘open the 

i ( ially th 
children’s pence, education will ae become qenangl. 


Education should be “laid on,” like water, in 
and village street. The best 
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that England could maintain in efficiency, would be 
committees of management for bringing every poor 
man’s child within the salubrious and blessed influences 
of a well-ordered school; of an institution where reli- 
gious training should go hand in hand with practically 
useful knowledge. 

Speaking of the deportment of the masses 


in church he says, @ pr of a service he 
attended at the church of St. Pierre, in Caen: 


It was very gratifying to remark the profound deyo- 
tion with wlio very fare payee of the congre- 
= kept their eyes fixed, igher classes on 

ks, the lower on the pavement, during the more 
solemn portions of the service. They who kneel upon 
bare etone for a quarter of an hour, without rising,» 
must be regarded as something superior to mere form- 
alists. I saw no one yy nor any lounging cross- 
legged in the snug corner of a padded and cushi 
pew; nor sitting with outstretched and folded arms 
during the most solemn periods of supplicatory prayer. 


Again, in a curious account of Beau Brum- 
mell, in his ey: days, he takes oceasion to 
speak of the “Hopital du bon Sauveur,” at 
Caen; an institution of a widely-beneficial cha- 
racter, receiving within its w: 1. Lunatics ; 
2. Sick Poor; 3. Deaf and Dumb, for whom 
there is an educational and industrial school ; 
4. Young girls of the better class, who pay a 
certain sum towards the funds of the hospital, 
in return for a thoroughly good education; 5. 
Girls of the lower class, instructed gratuitously ; 
6. Ladies who desire to live in seclusion, at 
their own cost, but under the protection of a 
religious house. 

Poor Brummel was one of the first-named 
class, having been admitted two years before 
his death. Though his mind was gone, some 
trace of his social qualities seems to have re- 
mained with him, since he had the reputation 
of a “bon enfant” among the “ Sceurs.” 

To specify one-half of the illustrative sketches 
interspersed through this book would earry us 
far beyond our allotted space; we must, there- 
fore content ourselves with observing that, 
among them, the series of drawings from the 
far-famed Bayeux tapestry are conspicuous, and 
will render this wondrous work of good Queen 
Matilda better and more widely known than, 
for so many ages, they have been. Among the 
most amusing are, the grotesque musical bears, 
carved in stone, and forming re of the door- 
way of an ancient priory at Lisieux, and the 
cap in fashion among the fair ones of Vire, for 
all the world like a huge soda-water bottle 
attached to the back of the head. 
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Will my Readers go to Spain? or, Day after Day for Two Months in the Peninsula. 
Brighton : W. F. King and Co., 1 North Street, and 44, East Street. 1856. 


Tuers is far more in a name than might at first 
be imagined. Many a work has been indebted 
for much of its success to a happily selected 
title, witness, ‘‘ Eothen,’” “ Bubbles from the 
Brunnens,” “ Heliondé.” &c.: we cannot, how- 
ever, venture to predicate prosperity for the 
little work before us from a similar cause. Two 
titles, one of six, the other of nine words, 
might be —— enough to a Spanish 
grandee of the first class, though hardly so, 
when prefixed to a young lady’s diary. 

Such, indeed, is the volume now under con- 
sideration. It is a record of the proceedings of 
8 party consisting of two ladies, M...and N..., 
a pointer, Don, a Frenchman O..., and their 

ish courier and interpreter, José. 

On the 17th October, 1853, they arrive at— 


San Sebastian, a nice pretty little town. There is a 
wy with handsome houses, and arcades all round. 

e streets very regularly built, and balconies to the 
windows. In the former the market is held, and our 
first walk of inspection has been very amusing. There 
were heaps and*heaps of the red, and also of the green 
pepper-pods—baskets full of tomatas—splendid bunches 
of grapes, figs, and peaches. The bread struck me 
particularly, it looked so well made, and the crust 
meets dips = , aaa hay ay hare, and aw 

w red- rtri , but the price conyinced us, 
that we Sent ued 4 a — country, hich we had been 
led to believe. The try was the worst I have ever 
seen—deplorable chickens, that had evidently died of 
famine. 


* * * * * 

I was much glossed to meet an alguazil in the street, 
with his short black cloak, black stockings, and large- 
brimmed hat with a tassel, worn, a little on one side. 
We felt we were in the country of Gil Blas. In one of 
the streets, we observed a great number of what we 
thought were deep-coloured hams, hanging up over a 
large doorway. a nearer inspection we found they 
were wine-skins, and were full of red wine. There was 
also a truck before the door, covered with the skins of 
whole pigs, distended also with wine. These looked 
very strange, and we cannot discover how the pig is got 
out of his skin, for it appears not to have any rent or 
seam, and his body, legs, and head, are all full. Walk- 
ing under the es, we are disappointed to see the 
shops full of French and English manufactures. 


From San Sebastian they subsequently pro- 
ceed to Pampeluna, Saragossa, Barcelona, Va- 
lencia, and Madrid, which latter city is thus 
described :— 

Madrid has a remarkable new look about it. I have 
seen nothing yet to inspire a feeling of veneration for its 

iquity. The queen’s palace, on the only side we 
have seen it, looks handsome, and has two wings which 
Project some distance. One of these is not yet finished, 
i We exclaimed, while 
gazing at it, that it was not sufficiently regal, and cer- 
tainly, had we not been told it was the royal residence, 
we id not have guessed the fact, otherwise than 
from the position it occupies. How many of the “ an- 
estral homes of England” look far more like the abodes 
of “ long-descended monarchs ;” but I must not judge 


! 


too hastily, for we have literally 
sided view.” 

From the plaza where we stood, the eye commands 
an immense plain, and towards the west there is a very 
picturesque chain of mountains, which now wear @ 
scarcely visible diadem of snow. Some of the windows 
of the palace must command the whole of this singular 

t, including the celebrated river Manzanares, 
which in England or any other country, I should think, 
would be called a brook. I call this prospect singular, 
for so it struck me. ‘To look, f.om the midst of a lar, 
and —— capital city, over what appears a bound- 
less and unpeopled extent of dry barren soil, with scarcely 
a tree to break the monotony, it seems as if that city 
had no connecting link whatever with the busy world 
beyond the bleak horizon. 

To-day there was an tempest wind, that defied 
us to feel comfortable, and which had evidently not met 
with any softening influences in its progress. We saw 
one of the royal carriages drive from the palace, drawn 
by six mules; a coachman driving four, and a postilion 
the other two. They looked exactly like the pictures 
we see of Cinderella’s rats. " 

We are very fortunate in having apartments with a 
fireplace, and are amused to find tourists who con- 
template a sojourn at Madrid for the winter (and I should 
think autumn and spring included), are earnestly ad- 
vised to select rooms with fireplaces, for “a fire is a 
great comfort in a ‘fine climate.’” The fuel is wood, 
and appears to be the roots and large trunk of the olive. 

Jou. 29.—Really, with every wish to be charitable 
in our opinions, and to look upon Spain with all due 
respect, we cannot help thinking that she is outside the 
pale of civilisation and progress. The windows of the 
shops, even in this her capital, are filled with French 
and English manufactures. It is as if Spain sold by 
commission for the rest of the world. It certainly makes 
the shops very uninteresting. You eat your dinner 
with a knife from Sheffield. You are delighted to eat 
it off coloured porcelain, at least I am, for I hate white 
plates ; you turn your plate to see if you are indebted to 
Spain for the pleasure, and you find it was manufactured 
by an English company at Seville! We long to take a 
few bottles of Spanish perfume, and it is natural to ex- 
pect to find it, in a land where we have passed h 
miles of aromatic herbs, but, alas! everything of 
kind is labelled “ Paris.” 

The people give me the idea of being satisfied to be 
in this inferior position. I think that if in any matter, 
anybody could ‘‘ report progress,” they would certainly 
‘« ask leave to sit again.” 1 must aecord due honour to 
their beautiful preserves, which are to be purchased for 
a mere trifle. Limes—citrons—oranges—lemons— L 
and the sweet potatoes, and some kind of melon or 
gourd, which is occasivnally coloured red ; and there is, 
a species of citron preserved in slices that is very pretty - 
—all these are so nicely sorted and arranged, that it is 
a pleasure to stand at the windows and at them. 

e are determined to exhibit them in England, and we 
have filled workboxes, writing-desks, and tea-canisters 
with specimens of every kind. 

Our windows look into the street, which is one of the 
chief and one of the busiest of Madrid. Many of the 
carriage-horses, which we saw pass this morning, wore 
their stable clothing. What would be thought of this, 
did we do such a thing in our much-ab and often 
libelled climate ? 

We have been to-day for a delightful walk on the 
prado, the renowned public promenade. It is a very 

ificent one certainly, of immense breadth, so im- 
mense indeed, that it gives me the notion that it was 
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originally intended for a r race of . ‘One- 
half is J ectly deserted, ‘alae pol a ‘te — 
sarily thronged. It is amusing for a time, but it would 
be very tiresome to me, to go and walk there every 
day at a particular hour, as most Spanish ladies do. 

We were much struck by the very superior com- 
plexions of the women, to those we had seen elsewhere 
—owing, no doubt, to the keen invigorating air. I am 
sorry to add, that wt Rac person squinted : it be- 

to meet them. No wonder 
ish eyes should be admired, where it is so rare a 
thing to see two together, and both looking the same 
way. Accarriage stopped very near to us in the alcala, 
seeing a very nicely dressed little girl get out, I 
turned to look at her. She squinted most fearfully. I 
then looked at her brother who followed her,’and he 
squinted exactly the same. ; 

These extracts will convey a pretty correct 
idea of the general character of the book, which 
makes no pretension to literary merit of an ex- 
alted order, though it is lively and entertaining, 
as no doubt is its authoress. 

The subject of Spanish travel has been so 
thoroughly exhausted by Ford’s admirable work 
on that subject, that any similar production, 
however slight, is moo Rass | at a great disadvan- 
tage by those who are famfliar with Ford's 
complete vade mecum. 

Still there are many who will be amused 
with the naiveté of the writer whose narrative 
is before us, and will be amused at the recital 
of the little perplexities and hardships that occa- 
sionally beset her. 

The adventures, however, were none of them 
extremely perilous, nor are the incidents recorded 
very striking, at least to us, who personally or 
vicariously have traversed almost every clime, 
and have been whithersoever the winds of 
heaven or boiling water could convey us. 

We must, however, not omit to pass our eu- 
logium upon this “lady's artistic talents, as 
evinced, by several clever sketches interspersed 
through her 8 

Perhaps—having paid this just tribute to 
her powers as a sketcher, not doubting either 
that many will peruse the diary with gratifica- 
tion—she will excuse our suggesting that it 
would be better in a future journal of a similar 


kind to erase, before publication, those passages 
which can only be of interest to the writer and 
her immediate friends. For instance, the heart- 
less public, we fear, will care very little to know 
that at Tafalla N..., M..., and O..., “began to 
‘rough it’—no butter, no milk.” Still less im- 
portant will they deem the information that 
‘an egg beat up in the tea is an excellent sub- 
stitute for milk ;” or, that “ the delicious bread 
did well enough without butter.” N..., M..., 
O..., aforesaid being providentially accompa- 
nied by a ham! 

It was doubtless satisfactory to N..., M..., 
and O..., to have coffee, goat’s milk, an omelet, 
cutlets, and grapes for breakfast on Sunday, 
30th October; and as repulsive to their feel- 
ings to find on the 5th December Fortune 
frowning upon them, providing only very yel- 
low bread, “a dreadful composition of omelet, 
fried in very bad oil, decorated with pieces of 
yet more dreadful sausage.” 

At Valdepennas, however, they once more 
obtained an excellent breakfast :— 

And for fear of misleading my readers by so gene- 
ralizing a term, I here specify what we considered ex- 
cellent. First, soup— evidently made from boiled 
wheat or boiled | ores of some kind, and equally inno- 
cent of meat and of vegetables. A quantit of broken 
bread floats in this liquid, and I frankly confess, that as 
far as the. bread is concerned, I cannot eat it, but the 
~ itself is really very eatable. Next, beef boiled 
without having been salted. It may be very tasteless 
to an lish palate, but is tender, and also very eatable. 
A large dish of the old yellow pease, only that they 
are really young, as I have before described. An excel- 
lent, light, well-made, French omelette, some stewed 
partridges, some cutlets that have been fried an hour 
too much, and, finally, “ flan,” or what we call baked 
custard. People who would find fault with this “ dé- 
jeuné,” must not come to Spain. 

We conclude with an earnest hope that M..., 
N..., O..., and Don, may never meet with 
worse fare than this, and if any of the readers 
of this excursion should answer in the affirma- 
tive the query which is here propounded no less 
than two hundred and two times, we trust that 
they also may succeed every day in obtaining a 
real Valdepennas breakfast ! 





A Month in the Camp before Sebastopol. By a 


Prosasty the first remark an Irishman would 
make on this volume would be that its author 
had adopted the nom de guerre of the non-com- 
batant. On our first glance at this modest and 
rather unwarlike title, we half suspected an am- 
buscade of the Peace Society. True, the 
accompanying prefix of “A Month with the 
Camp before Sebastopol” was scarcely con- 
sistant with such an idea, yet, as Messrs. 


Non-combatant. London: Longmans. 1956. 


Moses, Rowland, and Holloway, et hoc genus 
omne, ofttimes adopt some equally startling and 
warlike heading to the advertisements of their 
respective wares, so might the above attractive 
title be assumed, in order to entrap us into con- 
sidering the virtues of some miraculous salve, 
destined to act as the moral Holloway’s oint- 
ment of national rubs and outbreaks. Having 
small faith in such remedies, and as little sym- 
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pathy with the worthies whose regard for the 
British flag is mainly due to the material of 
which it is fabricated, we were greatly relieved 
tofind our mistrust groundless. The title wasa 
bond fide one; our author had actually been at 
the camp.°#He stands before us a Templar, 
quick-sighted and enterprising—needing, to use 
his own expression, “an alterative after Wisi 
Prius; actuated by the not unworthy desire 
“ of learning in person what our own gallant fel- 
lows were doing and suffering,” and eager with his 
own eyes to “see history.” We travel rapidly 
and pleasantly to head-quarters, where we have 
valuable introductions. Our guide is one who 
has two main essentials for the office, a quick 
and artistic eye, and a vivid power of descrip- 
tion. Take the following way-side note as a 
sample :— 

Hitherto the mere aspects of sky and ocean have 
been enough for my enjoyment. After all it was some- 
thing to escape, at a bound, from a country where the 
best part of the people’s sensations reach them through 
the medium of small pica, to the wild Atlantic. . Some- 
thing for a busy man to plunge at once into a mode of 
existence, where the mere a eg though confined 
toa few simple combinations of air, light, and water, 
are yet vivid enough to dispense with reflection, and 
where one can live through one’s eyes like a child. 
How long wouldit not take to weary of a sky which at mid- 
day glows with the hue of the turquois ; growing fainter 
from the zenith, till, at the horizon, it shows like pearly 
white — a tumbling ocean of Lapis Lazuli? How 
long before one could tire of tracing the long eddies of 
foam, which whirled away down below the surface in 
the vessel’s wake, curl away like wreaths of pale green 
mist through the blue abyss? How long might not 
one be content to lie o’nights on deck, in the soft warm 
air, watching the stars as they reel around the rocking 
masts; while, swelling above the bulwarks the phos- 
phorescent waves might almost make you dream, that 

were rushing through some mazy dance of meteors, 
in which the heavens and sea were commingling ? 


The colouring is brilliant, as from the pen of 
our great modern word-painter, the author of 
“Sea Stories.” Let us pass on to a scene, less 
dream-like it may be, but possessing yet greater 
interest from its outline being one of more 
sombre reality. On our arrival at the camp we 
share the shelter and hospitality of “the gene- 
ral’s tent.” We introduce our reader to the 
interior :— 

The general’s tent differs in no respect from that of 
the common soldier’s. A single wax candle placed on 
the ground lit the interior. Canvass, forage-bags, 
cloaks and waterproofs, s around hid the bare 
earth; and on them ed, “more antiquo,” the 
general and his staff. I alone enjoyed the dignity of a 


seat, viz., on a teau. No such thing asa table, 
chair, bed, ing, or couch was visible. As I looked 
at these simple ents, I could not help thinking, 


ifsuch were the comfort enjoyed by a general at the 

what must be the condition of the common 

“wah It was not till afterwards that I yee I 

, Sir * * * cannot be persuaded to 

ee tier on tho pean rene of his 
rank, the smallest advantage over his subalterns. 
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It is somewhere related, that Johnson, on 
visiting Garrick’s house, and viewing its lux- 
urious appointments, exclaimed to the actor, 
“ Ah, Davie, Davie, these are the things which 
make death terrible.” The above scene is a 
touching commentary on the speech of the old 
eynic. Our brave old general who has to face 
death daily, meets him relictis impedimentis, in 
marching order. , 

We may fairly commend the Non-com- 
batant’s avoidance of a crime especially preva- 
lent among our transatlantic neighbours. that 
of social treason. He properly regards the 
maxim relative to the Englishman’s house as 
equally applicable to his tent, each is alike his 
castle, into which whoso is admitted is bound 
to the secresy enjoined by good-faith and the 
reciprocal laws of hospitality. He, has in this 
respect, the grand talent pour la silence eulo- 
gised by the Roman poet. 

Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces, vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselon. 

Nor does he show less delicacy in abstaining 
from loading his friends with fulsome praise, 
the usual “ amende dishonourable” made b 
transgressors of the social law. But to proceed. 

It is curious to note the facility with which 
nature adapts our instincts to surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and how rapidly the most sensitive 
of our organs become disciplined by habit. Wit- 
ness the following piece of experience. 

The day in camp begins for me when I hear the 
troops oo to their tents, after vee me op 
Persons who have not tried it might suppose that the 
poundings of the fort guns would act as an earlier 
reveillée. But to this the ear becomes habituated 
almost immediately. I have heard a general of division 
say, that while he sleeps easily enough through almost 
any amount of cannonading, the faintest report of a 
musket rouses him at once, for that indicates the 
approach of anenemy. As for myself, not having to 
get up at either, I can sleep through both. 


A graphic description of the opening fire on 
Sebastopol by the allied armies, is prefaced by 
some of the best verses we have yet noticed 
in the poetry of the war. We regret that our 
space does not allow of our quoting them at 
length. The last stanza, however, is involved 
in a little obscurity. 

“ Foes! whom hating not, we hold as victims to a 

despot’s pride, 

Nobler victims to his madness, conquering, crim- 

ana te oom ereeels . 
nN, e 
een the tyrants sine to God !” 

It is not at first sight clear which of the two 
parties is invoked to actasthe messenger, and the 
ambiguity, trifling as it is, should be cleared up. 
The reader we trust will not be wearied by the 
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following quaint similitudes, which we select 
from the description of the grand tableau then 
before the writer. 

The ships did not contribute their quota to the enter- 
tainment till half-past one. The continuous muffled 
roar of their distant broadsides was very grand: 
Curiously enough, though it seemed far less loud than 
the cannonade from the trenches, it alone had the effect 
of making my tent-poles vibrate. The two sounds 
together, reminded me (my head must have been full 
that day of household images) of a gusty corridor in an 
old mansion; the naval broadsides were the long rat- 
tling of the distant window frames, and the shots from 
the trenches the sharp banging of the doors. 

Amid the yineral Gn, which, however, was not over- 
powering, asno one had to raise their voice in talking, the 
rush of the shot from the Lancaster guns through the air 
was distinctly audible. Everybody at once remarked 
its resemblance to the panting sound of a railway engine 
in motion. Assome Paddy observed, it was the noise 
of an express train that stopped at no intermadiate 
station. 

Daily does Exeter-hall send forth into 
remote parts of the earth, her champions 
against Vishnu and Juggernaut. The much- 
needed office of Iconoclast to the Home Depart- 
ment is, alas, yet vacant! We bow the knee 
to the Moloch of precedent, and serve him 
faithful alike in small matters as in great. 
Even of the canteen of our British soldier 
(clumsy, awkward, and unserviceable as it is, 
as compared with that used by our allies) we 
can proudly boast “ that it dates from the days 
of Marlborough.” 

It is, however, neither our office nor our 
inclination to declaim against such grievances. 
Certain curious statistics are furnished by our 
author; among which those given at page 83 
strike us as of peculiar interest. 

We have before us a table of the relative 
positions of the vessels engaged in the attack of 
the memorable 17th of October. The result 
we arrive at from its perusal, is that the distance 
of the then commander-in-chief of the fleet, in 


the Britannia, from the batteries of Sebastopol, 


was about 1720 yards. That of Sir Edmund 
Lyons (the second in command), in the Aga- 
memnon, 779 yards, the nearest position he 
could assume without grounding his vessel. 
Premising that we are wholly ignorant on 
points of naval etiquette, and being unable, 
therefore, to account for the relative status by 
that means, we had recourse to a solution of 
the difficulty on philosophical principles. Our 
illustration, common-place we admit, and per- 
chance erroneous, isthis. Thecoolness of objects 
notoriously increases in the ratio of their distance 
from fire, Such may have been the idea of 
Admiral Dundas, who, knowing how invaluable 
this quality is for a commander, thought proper 
to interpose 1720 yards between himself and 
the fire of Fort Constantine. Sir Edmund 





Lyons, on the other hand, like a naval Sala- 
»mander, as he is, maintained his proper tempe- 
rature at less than half the above distance. By 
way of pendant, we venture to quote Southey’s 
“Life of Nelson.” We are there told, that pre- 
viously to the start for Copenhagen “he found 
the admiral a little nervous about dark nights 
and fields of ice,” but ‘we must brace up,” said 
he. “ these are not the times for nervous systems.” 

It is, we believe, this conviction which has 
lately induced England to intrust her naval 
honour to its present gallant depositary, Sir 
Edmund Lyons. Well and wisely has she 
acted in thus committing it to the guardianship 
of him, who, among all her sons, bears perhaps 
the closest resemblance to the hero whose words 
we have quoted; like him sans peur, and yet 
more sans reproche ; like him, hopeful, vigorous, 
and energetic. 

Bnt we must hasten to conclude our notice, 
Familiar as the reader probably is with the 
details furnished by “our own correspondent,” 
of the stirring scenes acted before the belea- 
guered city, this unpretending narrative will, 
we think, lose no portion of its interest for him 
It is written by one, who if not trained as a 
soldier, has at least been educated as a gentle- 
man, and with all honest straightforwardness. 
The descriptions are recorded as seen by the 
bodily eye, and not that of faith. Where his 
opportunity and power of observation may have 
been imperfect, the writer frankly admits the 
fact. We have seen pictures far more highly 
coloured; some, indeed, at once so minute and 
panoramic, as evidently to have been penned in 
forgetfulness of the wisdom contained in the 
well-known lines of the critic. 


“The Spanish fleet you cannot see, 
For why ? ’tis out of sight.” 


The little chronicle ends somewhat abruptly, 
It is but a fragment of a mighty subject of 
which the end, alas, is not yet. There is a pre- 
cedent, in one who, well nigh three thousand 
years ago, rendered immortal scenes of similar 
import. 

The [iad is but the colossal fragment of a 
colossal epic—incomplete as wanting the unity 
of three essentials to an epic, properly so called. 

Thus, even as we write, the siege of Sebas- 
topol is but an imperfect theme for epic or 
history,—would it were otherwise. We must 
not quarrel with one ‘who has so pleasantly re- 
corded his brig sO it, for bringing to & 
somewhat hasty conclusion that which professes 
to be but a personal narrative. 

We greet the author with ‘a kindly farewell, 
regretting only the termination of so pleasant a 
companionship. 
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NOVELS. 


Mammon. By Mrs. Gonz. 


Tax opening scene of Mrs. Gore’s new Camera, 
is the warm crimson-hued dining-room of an 
English country gentleman’s house. Nota tint 
is wanting to lend a glow to the home picture— 
not an accessory of still life to add to its truth- 
ess is deficient; and there in the midst, 
eosily sipping their claret and icing their 
thoughts of fire, in words of chilling courtesy, 
sit the parent. autocrat and filial rebel, that are 
wont to figure so prominently in some guise ; 
and one sex or other, in the gorgeous series of 
tableau with which: this readiest of writers 
delights to charm us. We will not quarrel 
with the familiar features of the lay figures and 
their trappings, while such skilful machinery is 
at work behind the disc to fill their mouths 
with sparkling bon mots. Wraysbury old, and 
Wraysbury young, are acquaintances of “auld 
syne,” "tis true, and so it is true are most 

of the js persone of other prolific 
writers. 

We could find duplicates perchance of almost 
every character figuring before us, perhaps even 
of their poses among the multitude of group- 

by the same arfiste that we have been 

ed upon to admire ; but when three volumed 

collections of such fleeting visions have to be 

counted no longer by units, but by tens and 

scores, how shall we marvel! Father and son 

fall out too, as of old, and all the olden charac- 
teristics of the quarrel are repeated. 

Mr. John Wraysbury differs from his father 
in his matrimonial thoughts and wishes, which 
incline towards a somewhat obscure but amiable 
Miss Pennington, of Denny Cross, to the great 
disgust of his respectable progenitor. The 
father proves himself to be a rock, the son of 
iron, and separation ensues. Mr. John follows 
his inclination, tastes a few of the sweets of a 
moderate income, and becomes hardened by the 
experience. The son and heir to “ Harrals,” 
the family estate, is born and reared in adver- 
sity, becomes sickly, and dies; an adversity, 
however, by the way, that we take it many 

ions of our fellow-subjects would be “ ower 
glad” to exchange for theirs. But the iron 
son has his heart hardened still more by this 
furnace of tribulation and bereavement. "Then 
comes a change. By a magic touch of the 
wand of fortune, the man of iron becomes 
transmuted into a man of gold, or as our 
authoress has it, “stifled in gold dust,” a 
millionaire of the purest ore, and no thanks to 

@ rocky parent, but to some distant man of 
metal in the cotton spinning or merchant line. 
Forthwith the despised brother, the forgotten 


one, becomes the leading star in the world of 
gay relations ; and by his father’s death, being 
reinstated in the family house, is at once Sir 
John, and the head of the family tree. 

Mrs. Gore has drawn her Midas with all her 
usual tact and skill. Every feature is hard 
metal, every shadow cast by the consolidated 
bump of matter is broad and heavy—no play of 
muscle, bone, or fibre to be seen—he is of the 
earth earthy—in gold as in iron obstinate and 
inflexible But, though sonless, Sir John has a 
daughter left to him, when he becomes a rich 
widower, for the poor little girl the vom- 
panion of his times of adversity, vanishes from 
the after scenes of prosperity. ‘The sorrows of 
Netta are the burthen of the new song, the re- 


JSrain that closes the stanza of each verse of her 


life, and like most refrains with more sound 
than sense in it. Young lackeyism and senti- 
mentality must here run stark staring mad ere 
such sorrows could constitute a heroine of real 
life. But we admit Mrs. Gore holds not up 
her mirror to real life; hers is not the modest 
mahogany framed looking-glass of the working- 
day world, but the gorgeous plate of gilded 
saloons, and we grant her leave to make mock 
heroines and mock sorrows ‘‘to match.” We 
must not, however, be understood hereby to say 
that the hand that paints the butterfly could 
not as skilfully pourtray a woman. We would 
even quote “ Aunt Bessy” in the work before 
us as a witness, but dare not pause. Look, 
readers, for yourselves at the flitting shadow of 
Bessy Pennington, and judge of the powers that 
lie hidden beneath such portraiture. We would 
place it beside the scene at Cintra with Emily's 
maniac father at Emily’s‘new made grave—that 
grave and touching episode in the almost op- 
pressively glittering lightness of her book of 
books “ Cecil the Coxcomb.” Those who deny 
the witty authoress the power of pathos must 
first look well at these little gems of pure water 
that lie almost hidden among the clusters of 
false but flashing paste. 

Netta is a patent heroine of the fashionable 
novel, with just enough nature left in her when 
turned out of hand by a patent governess to re- 
deem her from being utterly insipid. 

In process of time Sir John is set up asa 
candidate at a popular election, a riot occurs, 
and Sir John gets his golden head damaged. 
Little Netta, just verging on womanhood, 
hastens to his sick bed, chaperoned by the patent 
governess. 

THE PATENT GOVERNESS IN DIFFICULTIES. 
Left alone in a state sitting-room, to await for Janetta’s 


2c 
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return, the poor hungry governess was thoroughly out 
of her element; no instructions to give,—no reprehen- 
sions to utfer. After she had spoiled an excellent fire 
by endeavouring to improve it, and spelled the names 
under the georgeously-framed re gracing the 
walls,—such as “John Knox,” admonishing his (too) 
gracious Queen; “The Storming of Basing House,” 
“Her Majesty in her Coronation Robes,” and an ob- 
eo of the Duchess of Groby, in a short- 
wai gown with cart-wheel sleeves, and a butterfly of 
bows of hair perched on the top of her head,—there 
was nothing to be done but to smooth out the rucks in 
the sofa cover, and cultivate the fidgets. 

She had not courage to ring the bell for a sandwich, 
lest the need of creature comforts should be considered 
unbecoming a person honoured with the confidence of a 
certain rich man, on whom two surgeons were in attend- 
ance ; and, instead of the glass of sherry almost neces- 
sary to su her sinking frame, was forced to content 
herself with a glass of tepid water, from a decanter of 
Bohemian glass, stationary in a gilded papier-maché 
stand upon the console, much too ornamental to be 
—— more than one day in seven. 

y this slight refection (as she would herself have 
called it), she armed her patience for another quarter 
of an hour. But just as she was resuming the devil's 
tattoo, with her foot foremost, the door was cau- 
tiously opened, and one of the waiters, or it might be 
one of the medical men, approached her with a message 
from her pupil. 

* Miss Wiaysbury’s love, and begged she would dine, 
and make herself comfortable, as she could not leave 


ber ” 

With an air as sullenly dignified as might have 
became Boadicea in chains, Miss Aresford was beginning 
& remonstrance against the neglect with which she was 
treated, and the ignorance of her patron’s condition in 
which she was left, when the messenger, who had pro- 
bably pressing business elsewhere, interrupted her by 
stating that Sir John was going on well; but that, as it 
would be many days before he could be fit for removal, 
his daughter’s baggage and attendants had been sent 
for. She was to sleep at Northampton 

“ Without even consulting me,” was the interjectional 


t Niss Wraysbury, madam, is so completely taken up 
with attendance on Sir John, that I was forced to take 
the arrangement on myself.” 

Boadicea was either pacified or too hungry to persist 
in her heroic vein in addressing the waiter. 

** Since I am to dine alone then, sir,” said she, “ let 
no further time be lost. Bring dinner.” 

He disappeared in a moment ; and five minutes after- 
wards, a cover having been hastily laid, the inevitable 
tarnished silver tureen of opaque ox-tail soup was 
brought in by a head-waiter, so far more dignified of 
aspect than the previous intruder. that she felt as if, in 
the first instance, due respect had not been paid her. 
Her choice was now deferentially requested between 

sherry and brown. 

“ His lordship had ordered dinner, but had referred 
them to herself respecting wine.” 

“ His lordship?” echoed Miss Aresford, a little sur- 


“Lord Dinton, madam,—the Earl of Dinton,—who 
left you just now,” explained the waiter, fearing, from 
puzzled: looks, that the lady might be dizzy with 
long fasting. 
Dizzy or not, her appetite was already destroyed by 
pet consciousness of her want of courtesy. « 


Lord Dinton is a pattern nobleman, and 
proves it ¥ 4 proposing to take unto himself the 
éessy Pennington to wifg—all the 


matchless 
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Penningtons, by-the-bye, are worthy folks— 
and meet with more than average amount of 
appreciation, as the world goes. 

But there are hosts of other characters to be 
introduced upon the scene, amongst them, of 
course, a gay rattling young fellow, a sort of 
parallel to the dashing young guardsman so 
often made the mouth-piece for Mrs. Gore's 
sparkling nothings, mot fragmentary atoms of 
men, like “ the diamond edition of a conspirator 
blown to pieces by the reverberation of the Coup 
d’ Etat,” that glistened on the phosphorescent 
waters of “ Progress and Prejudice,” but genu- 
ine, young, good hearted rattle-pates—an inex- 
haustible stock of every pattern of which seem 
to be kept on hand by our authoress. Netta 
and her father go to Harrals— 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE POORLY. 

On her arrival at Harrals, she found her father chilly 
and peevish. Most country ntlemen are so, after a 
long interview with their bailiffs, who is apt to make 
their heart bleed with tales of distress, and their pockets 
bleed for the means of repairing it. But, though Sir 
John imputed his poorliness to his first attempt at trans- 
acting business, it arose entirely from Janetta’s precipi- 
tate visit to Denny Cross. Convinced that his connec- 
tion with the spot had been the bane of his life, had cir- 
cumscribed his sphere, and overclouded his early man- 
hood, he saw no reason why his daughter should en- 
tangle herself so closely in ® knot of unsatisfactory 
relationship. Two uncles struggling in Australia, and 
a squire never heard of, out of his own parish, were 
drawbacks upon the brilliancy of her ve 
— Castle stood high enough to overlook such 

ings. 

It was different with Harrals. 

How much more would he have regretted Janetta’s 
dutiful visit had he surmised that the cousin, Edgar, of 
whom she spoke so slightingly, nay, in a tone of pique 
as a rattling egotist, was one of the handsomest young 
men in the kingdom, concealing under the exterior of 
a coxcomb, the most steiling qualities of heart and 
hand. * * * * * 

A few days later, the fascinating Edgar presents him- 
self in person to the surly country squire. 

“ Papa, my cousin Edgar,” was his daughter’s cheer- 
ful anncuncement of his nephew, whose company, she 
hoped, would prove acceptable to the listless man, for- 
bidden to read or exert himself. “I met him at the 
wicket on my way to the gardens and have been giving 
him a glimpse of fairy land, The conservatory, thoug 
not half the size of the one at Lynchcombe, is twice as 
full of flowers.” 

“Grand conservatories are seldom full of flowers,” 
observed Edgar, after receiving a tolerably gracious wel- 
come from Sir John. “ They are too lofty and too uneer- 
tain of temperature; designed by architects, not flori- 
culturists. Ours at Molyneux Castle looks like a Wal- 
hella, and grows nothing but fruit trees; at least, I 
searched it through carefully this morning for a flower 
to offer my cousin, and tound nothing milder than 4 
palm leaf,” 

His first word had told against him. Ours at Moly- 
neux Castle! The ego et rex meus of Wolsey was scarcely 
more presumptuous 1” He, the son of a younger brother, 
whose elder was on the eve of marriage, to assert pro- 
prietorship in the family estate ! 

“A son worthy of Gerald Molyneux” was the mental 
commentary of his uncle. ‘ Well might Janetta pro- 
nounce him to be a coxcomb. I must take care that 
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she do not alter her opinion.” He was still more angry 
when Edgar, seating himself unbidden in his own 
favourite chair (how are visitors to surmise the favourite 
seat of host or hostess ?), began to do the honours of his 


-house to him, cross-questioning him in the most affable 


manner concerning his accident, and offering him the 
best medical advice. 

“If my uncle, Dinton, had only thought proper to 
write to me,” said he, extending his legs as if his boots 
were perfectly at home, “I co d so easily have been 
back in time for the election, And if I had been there, 
I am convinced no disturbance would have occurred. 
My uncle is so little known to the populace, and un- 
luckily so shy, which they think proud; and Molyneux 
Castle has never been popular in the country. The old 
folks were dignified, silent people ; my aunts never very 
sociable. My father was the only favourite with the 
people, which has rendered me now familiar with them, 
and something of a favourite with their betters.” Sir 
John sat aghast. 

“Even you, my dear uncle,” continued the offender, 
“are a comparative stranger here. The neighbours 
have grown up since you married, and renounced Har- 
rals; and the county is huffy at your settling in Dor- 
setshire. An opposition and riot were therefore matters 
of course. But I know my way to the vulnerable points 
of these people, and would have undertaken to make 
that discontented bear, the public, relax its hug—rise 
on its hind legs, in your honour, and caper a saraband.” 

Janetta, on whom the abhorrent looks of her father 
were not thrown away, kept secretly wondering what 
Miss Aresford would have thought and said of this 

t specimen of this rising youth of Britain. 
ir John contented himself with replying, as if he 
had not been listening to a syllable uttered by his 
, “ Pray, have you heard lately from your 
mother?” adding, with the earnestness of an invalid 
beginning to be interested in such topics, ‘“‘ Pray, how 
are Molyneux and my sister in health?” 

“ As well as can be expected,” was the young gentle- 
man’s grave reply. 

“ The great age of the late Lord Dinton must, how- 
ever, have long prepared them for the melancholy 
event which has recently taken place.” 

“But the present Lord Dinton’s age did not, by any 
Means, prepare them for the melancholy event about to 
follow. After figuring for fourteen years (two appren- 
ticeships, uncle!) as‘ heir presumptive to a peerage, it is 
far from pleasant to sink into a collateral.” 

“The change does not appear to have affected your 
spirits, Edgar,” said Miss Wraysbury, cheerfully. 

“Oh! I had been living behind the curtain, and was 
thoroughly up to the trap-doors and stage tricks. My 
excellent uncle never made a secret to me of his matri- 
monial intentions, probably because satisfied that I should 
discover them without his assistance. 

_“Then why not forewarn your parents?” observed 
Sir John, with a contemptuous smile. 

“ Because I saw no reason to bring them to England 
for the purpose of disturbing the courtship and marriage 
of Cock Robin, Why should not the best man in 

ngland become the happiest? He has been devoting 
his fe to create happiness for other people. His own 
turn is come at last.” 

To have his pursuits thus mapped out before him by 
& hobbledehoy, was somewhat insulting to the million- 
airé; more especially since if Edgar’s account of his 
uncle of pickring up opinions were to be trusted, he was 
only rehearsing one of the sapient verdicts of Roger 
Farmer, Q.C. With an involuntary glance round the 
finely-proportioned and splendidly furnished room in 
which they were sitting, small as it was, in proportion 
to his worldly belongings, he felt too much inflated 
by the pomp of wealth to submit to be talked down by 
& landless boy. Balaam, the prophet, can scarcely have 


waxed more indignant at the rebuke of his long-eared 
monitor. 

«I have always heard,” said he, with seeming non- 
chalance, “that with an adequate fortune this t 
kingdom was able to afford to any reasonable saan both 
occupation and pastime.” 

“A popular fallacy!” rejoined Edgar. “And you 
forget, my dear uncle, that this great kingdom of yonr 
youth. By the aid of steam, the gods have annihilated 
both time and space, so that Natt Lee’s bombast has 
been converted into common sense. But they have 
annihilated, by the same agency, half the pleasures of 
our forefathers. Fox-hunting, pheasant-shooting, tra- 
velling post, are ruined by railroads ; and the Anglo- 
Saxons are humiliated into recognition of the littleness 
of their “ great kingdom ” by being able to breakfast in 
Brighton and dine at Edinburgh. Several projected 
railways, I have been assured, were abandoned because, 
owing to insular limitation, there was much danger of 
the express trains precipitating themselves, like the 
Gadarine Irvine, into the sea.” 

Sir John was about to attempt a rounded period or 
two, about moral grandeur and concomitant colonial 
extension ; but he stopped short. Perhaps he considered 
his presumptuous nephew unworthy of his eloquence. 
Perhaps, because ihe was already bottling it up for his 
maiden speech. 

“I have even heard speculative people assert,” added 

oung Molyneux, assuming a graver face, “that it would 
es been far more advantageous for the descendants of 
George III., had that obstinate monarch, instead of 
goading America into rebellion, embraced its interests, 
cut the English concern, embarked his court and family 
in an ark built at Blackwall, and established the seat of 
government on that mighty continent, whose mines 
were yet unexhausted and whose fields still fertile, 
leaving peevish, thievish, little Britain to subside into a 
colony. Who knows? His Majesty might have cre- 
ated, perhaps, penal settlements in Lincolnshire, and 
transported his transatlantic felons to Ireland or Wales. 
Think of the monster nation into which by this time we 
should have progressed.” 

Luckily for Edgar Molyneux, if as desirous as he ex- 

ressed himself, to retain a friendly ar wy br Harrals, 
Teachethn was at that moment announced—that pleasant 
meal without which the day of the English country 
house would, like the heedless Ale ine, or the 
wounded snake, “drag its slow len along,” tedious 
as the speeches of more-than one M.P., or the visitation 
sermons of D.D,’s without limitation. 

Sir John Wraysbury had already made such 
progress in paternal strategy as to understand 
the fatal charm of prohibition ; instead, there- 
fore, of denouncing his nephew as a puppy, he 
adopts the craftier alternative of “damning 
with faint praise ;’ but on one occasion, the 
coolness of the young man “ passes endurance,” 
and Mr. Molyneux’s horse is “called for,” and 
his retreat compelled to be precipitately made, 
even while a “tremendous burst, of rain” 
renders disagreeably apparent to the whole 
household the monstrous inhospitality of Sir 
John. In the dilemma Edgar suddenly finds 
himself introduced to a new scene, and a new 
bevy of relations, at the Rectory. 

THE RECTORY. 

The road winding through the park towards the 
village of Harrals, so as to amplify half a mile’s distance 
into three times the length, afforded time to gd Edgar 
to get wet to the skin, before he reached the steep 
descent into its narrow, plashy highway, midway im 
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return, the poor hungry governess was thoroughly out 
of her element; no instructions to give,—no reprehen- 
sions to utfer. After she had spoiled an excellent fire 
by endeavouring to improve it, and spelled the names 
under the georgeously-framed engravings gracing the 
walls,—such as “ John Knox,” chewing his (too) 
gracious Queen; “The Storming of Basing House,” 
** Her Majesty in her Coronation Robes,” and an ob- 
solete portrait of the Duchess of Groby, in a short- 
caisted pve with cart-wheel sleeves, and a butterfly of 
bows of hair perched on the top of her head,—there 
was nothing to be done but to smooth out the rucks in 
the sofa cover, and cultivate the fidgets. 

She had not courage to ring the bell for a sandwich, 
lest the need of creature comforts should be considered 
unbecoming a person honoured with the confidence of @ 
certain rich man, on whom two surgeons were in attend- 
ance ; and, instead of the glass of sherry almost neces- 
sary to support her sinking frame, was forced to content 
herself with a glass of tepid water, from a decanter of 
Bohemian glass, stationary in a gilded papier-maché 
stand upon the console, much too ornamental to be 
Ss more than one day in seven. 

y this slight refection (as she would herself have 
called it), she armed her patience for another quarter 
of an hour. But just as she was resuming the devil’s 
tattoo, with her foot foremost, the door was cau- 
tiously opened, and one of the waiters, or it might be 
one of the medical men, approached her with a message 
from her pupil. 

** Miss Wiaysbury’s love, and begged she would dine, 
and make herself comfortable, as she could not leave 


her ” 

With an air as sullenly dignified as might have 
became Boadicea in chains, Miss Aresford was beginning 
a remonstrance against the neglect with which she was 
treated, and the ignorance of her patron's condition in 
which she was left, when the messenger, who had pro- 
bably pressing business elsewhere, interrupted her b 
stating that Sir John was going on well; but that, as it 
would be many days before he could be fit for removal, 
his daughter’s baggage and attendants had been sent 
for. She was to sleep at Northampton 

“ Without even consulting me,” was the interjectional 


ly. 

Miss Wraysbury, madam, is so completely taken up 
with attendance on Sir John, that I was forced to take 
the arrangement on myself.” 

Boadicea was either pacified or too hungry to persist 
in her heroic vein in addressing the waiter. 

** Since I am to dine alone then, sir,” said she, “ let 
no further time be lost. Bring dinner.” 

He disappeared in a moment ; and five minutes after- 
wards, a cover having been hastily laid, the inevitable 
tarnished silver tureen of opaque ox-tail soup was 
brought in by a head-waiter, so far more dignified of 

than the previous intruder. that she felt as if, in 
the first instance, due oa had not been paid her. 
Her choice was now deferentially requested between 
pale sherry and brown. 

“His a had ordered dinner, but had referred 
them to herself respecting wine.” 

“ His lordship?” échoed Miss Aresford, a little sur- 


“Lord Dinton, madam,—the Earl of Dinton,—who 
left you just now,” explained the waiter, fearing, from 
her puzzled: looks, that the lady might be dizzy with 


long fasting. 
Dizzy or not, her appetite was already destroyed by 
pet consciousness of her want of courtesy. « 


Lord Dinton is a pattern nobleman, and 
proves it by proposing to take unto himself the 
matchless Bessy Pennington to wife—all the 


Penningtons, by-the-bye, are worthy folks— 
and meet with more than average amount of 
appreciation, as the world goes. 

But there are hosts of other characters to be 
introduced upon the scene, amongst them, of 
course, a gay rattling young fellow, a sort of 
parallel to the dashing young guardsman so 
often made the mouth-piece for Mrs. Gore’s 
sparkling nothings, not fragmentary atoms of 
men, like “ the diamond edition of a conspirator 
blown to pieces by the reverberation of the Coup 
d’ Etat,” that glistened on the phosphorescent 
waters of “ Progress and Prejudice,” but genu- 
ine, young, good hearted rattle-pates—an inex- 
haustible stock of every pattern of which seem 
to be kept on hand by our authoress. Netts 
and her father go to Harrals— 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE POORLY. 

On her arrival at Harrals, she found her father chilly 
and peevish. Most country gentlemen are so, after a 
long interview with their bailiffs, who is apt to make 
their heart bleed with tales of distress, and their pockets 
bleed for the means of repairing it. But, though Sir 
John imputed his poorliness to his first attempt at trans- 
acting business, it arose entirely from Janetta’s precipi- 
tate visit to Denny Cross. Convinced that his connec- 
tion with the spot had been the bane of his life, had cir- 
cumscribed his sphere, and overclouded his early man- 
hood, he saw no reason why his daughter should en- 
tangle herself so closely in = knot of unsatisfactory 
relationship. Two uncles struggling in Australia, and 
a squire never heard of, out of his own parish, were 
drawbacks upon the brilliancy of her prospects. 
— Castle stood high enough to overlook such 

ings. 

Row different with Harrals. 

How much more would he have regretted Janetta’s 
dutiful visit had he surmised that the cousin, Edgar, of 
whom she spoke so slightingly, nay, in a tone of pique 
as a rattling egotist, was one of the handsomest young 
men in the kingdom, concealing under the exterior of 
a coxcomb, the most steiling qualities of heart and 
hand. * * * * * 

A few days later, the fascinating Edgar presents him- 
self in person to the surly country squire. 

«Papa, my cousin Edgar,” was his daughter’s cheer- 
ful announcement of his nephew, whose company, she 
hoped, would prove acceptable to the listless man, for- 
bidden to read or exert himself. “I met him at the 
wicket on my way to the gardens and have been giving 
him a glimpse of fairy land, The conservatory, thoug' 
not half the size of the one at Lynchcombe, is twice as 
full of flowers.” 

«Grand conservatories are seldom full of flowers,” 
observed Edgar, after receiving a tolerably gracious wel- 
come from Sir John, “ They are too lofty and too uneer- 
tain of temperature; designed by architects, not flori- 
culturists. Ours at Molyneux Castle looks like a Wal- 
hella, and grows nothing but fruit trees; at least, I 
searched it thi carefully this morning for a flower 
to offer my cousin, and found nothing milder thana 
palm leaf,” 

His first word had told against him. Ours at Moly- 
neux Castle! The ego et rex meus of Wolsey was scareely 
more pecmsiinent He, the son of a younger brother, 
whose elder was on the eve of marriage, to assert pro- 
prietorship in the family estate ! 

“A son worthy of Gerald Molyneux” was the mental 
commentary of his uncle. “Well might Janetta pro- 
nounce him to be acoxcomb. I must take care that 
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she do not alter her opinion.” He was still more angry 
when Edgar, seating himself unbidden in his own 
favourite chair (how are visitors to surmise the favourite 
seat of host or hostess ?), began to do the honours of his 


-house to him, cross-questioning him in the most affable 


manner concerning his accident, and offering him the 
best medica] advice. 

“If my uncle, Dinton, had only thought proper to 
write to me,” said he, extending his legs as if his boots 
were perfectly at home, “I pom so easily have been 
back in time for the election. And if I had been there, 
I am convinced no disturbance would have occurred. 
My uncle is so little known to the populace, and un- 
luckily so shy, which they think proud; and Molyneux 
Castle has never been popular in the country. The old 
folks were dignified, silent people ; my aunts never very 
sociable. My father was the only favourite with the 
people, which has rendered me now familiar with them, 
and something of a favourite with their betters.” Sir 
John sat aghast. 

“ Even you, my dear uncle,” continued the offender, 
“are a comparative stranger here. The neighbours 
have grown up since you married, and renounced Har- 
tals; and the county is huffy at your settling in Dor- 
setshire. An opposition and riot were therefore matters 
of course. But Niner my way to the vulnerable points 
of these people, and would have undertaken to make 
that discontented bear, the public, relax its hug—rise 
on its hind legs, in your honour, and caper a saraband.” 

Janetta, on whom the abhorrent looks of her father 
were not thrown away, kept secretly wondering what 
Miss Aresford would have thought and said of this 

t specimen of this rising youth of Britain. 
ir John contented himself with replying, as if he 
had not been listening to a syllable uttered by his 
nephew, “‘ Pray, have you heard lately from your 
mother?” adding, with the earnestness of an invalid 
beginning to be interested in such topics, ‘ Pray, how 
are Molyneux and my sister in health?” 

“ As well as can be expected,” was the young gentle- 
man’s grave reply. 

“ The great age of the late Lord Dinton must, how- 
ever, have long prepared them for the melancholy 
event which has recently taken place.” 

“ But the present Lord Dinton’s age did not, by any 
Means, prepare them for the melancholy event about to 
follow. After figuring for fourteen years (two appren- 
ticeships, uncle!) as‘heir presumptive to a peerage, it is 
far from pleasant to sink into a collateral.” 

“The change does not appear to have affected your 
spirits, Edgar,” said Miss Wraysbury, cheerfully. 

“Oh! I had been living behind the curtain, and was 
thoroughly up to the trap-doors and stage tricks. My 
excellent uncle never made a secret to me of his matri- 
monial intentions, probably because satisfied that I should 
discover them without his assistance. 

_“Then why not forewarn your parents?” observed 
Sir John, with a contemptuous smile. 

“ Because I saw no reason to bring them to England 
for the purpose of disturbing the courtship and marriage 
of Cock Robin. Why should not the best man in 

ingland become the happiest ? He has been devoting 
his life to create happiness for other people. His own 
turn is come at last.” 

To have his pursuits thus mapped out before him by 
& hobbledehoy, was somewhat insulting to the million- 

} More especially since if Edgar’s account of his 
uncle of pickring up opinions were to be trusted, he was 
only rehearsing one of the sapient verdicts of Roger 
Farmer, Q.C. With an involuntary glance round the 

sly-proportioned and splendidly furnished room in 
which they were sitting, small as it was, in proportion 
to his worldly belongings, he felt too much inflated 
by the pomp of wealth to submit to be talked down by 
landless boy. Balaam, the prophet, can scarcely have 
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waxed more indignant at the rebuke of his long-eared 
monitor. 

‘‘] have always heard,” said he, with seeming non- 
chalance, “that with an adequate fortune this 
kingdom was able to afford to any reasonable man 
occupation and pastime.” 

“A popular fallacy!” rejoined Edgar. “And you 
forget, my dear uncle, that this great kingdom of yonr 
youth. By the aid of steam, the gods have annihilated 
both time and space, so that Natt Lee’s bombast has 
been converted into common sense. But they have 
annihilated, by the same agency, half the pleasures of 
our forefathers. Fox-hunting, pheasant-shooting, tra- 
velling post, are ruined by railroads; and the Anglo- 
Saxons are humiliated into recognition of the littleness 
of their “ great kingdom ” by being able to breakfast in 
Brighton and dine at Edinburgh. Several projected 
railways, I have been assured, were abandoned because, 
owing to insular limitation, there was much danger of 
the express trains precipitating themselves, like the 
Gadarine Irvine, into the sea.” 

Sir John was about to attempt a rounded period or 
two, about moral grandeur and concomitant colonial 
extension ; but he stopped short. Perhaps he considered 
his presumptuous nephew unworthy of his eloquence. 
Perhaps, because ihe was already bottling it up for his 
maiden speech. 

“I have even heard speculative people assert,” added 
young Molyneux, assuming a graver face, “that it would 

ave been far more advantageous for the descendants of 
George III., had that obstinate monarch, instead of 
goading America into rebellion, embraced its interests, 
cut the English concern, embarked his court and family 
in an ark built at Blackwall, and established the seat of 
government on that mighty continent, whose mines 
were yet unexhausted and whose fields still fertile, 
leaving peevish, thievish, little Britain to subside into a 
colony. Who knows? His Majesty might have cre- 
ated, perhaps, penal settlements in Lincolnshire, and 
transported his transatlantic felons to Ireland or Wales. 
Think of the monster nation into which by this time we 
should have progressed.” 

Luckily for Edgar Molyneux, if as desirous as he ex- 
ressed himself, to retain a friendly footing at Harrals, 
uncheon was at that moment poamcncben ae oe pleasant 

meal without which the day of the English country 
house would, like the heedless pratense or the 
wounded snake, ‘drag its slow length along,” tedious 
as the speeches of more-than one M.P., or the visitation 
sermons of D.D,’s without limitation. 

Sir John Wraysbury had already made such 
progress in paternal strategy as to understand 
the fatal charm of prohibition ; instead, there- 
fore, of denouncing his nephew as a puppy, he 
adopts the craftier alternative of “damning 
with faint praise ;” but on one occasion, the 
coolness of the young man “ passes endurance,” 
and Mr. Molyneux’s horse is “called for,” and 
his retreat compelled to be precipitately made, 
even while a “tremendous burst, of rain” 
renders disagreeably apparent to the whole 
household the monstrous inhospitality of Sir 
John. In the dilemma Edgar suddenly finds 
himself introduced to a new scene, and a new 
*evy of relations, at the Rectory. 

THE RECTORY. 

The road winding through the park towards the 
village of Harrals, so as to amplify half a mile’s distance 
into three times the length, afforded time to poor Edgar 
to get wet to the skin, before he reached the steep 
descent into its narrow, plashy highway, midway im 


an 
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which it became necessary to modify his slapping pace 
A brood of unhappy-looking village children were pad- 
dling their way, like very dirty little ducks, out of the 
school house; where, after the rational lessons of the 
day were done, they had been undergoing local tuition, 
with the aid of a pitch-pipe, at the hands of a broken 
down organist, too old and too deaf for anything, except 
to teach little children to psalmodize out of time and 
tune 


Having shouted to them almost furiously to stand 
aside—for Edgar was sadly out of sorts just then with 
the world and its noisy wa is ill-humour was ag- 
gravated by the sauciness of one of the callous choris- 
ters, who pointed to his horse’s foot in token that the 
animal had cast a shoe, a species of chatf so familiar to 
the Queen’s highway, that Edgar’s first impulse was to 
lay his hunting whip across the boy’s shoulders, and ex- 
tract other notes from him than those of the singing left. 

Another moment afforded disagreeable proof that the 
warning was honestly given. But the glow of the 
blacksmith’s shop, shining through the rain like a gold 
fish through its globe of turbid water, made him con- 

tulate himself that the mischief had occurred before 
e lost sight of the village. Speedily dismounting, he 
gave his hasty instructions to the Mulciber, who, but 
that he plied his bellows in a hunting county, might 
have been more astonished at the sight of so fine a 
gentleman and so fine a bit of blood. Half an hour— 
for a suitable shoe had to be forged—(the cart-horse 
custom of the operator supplying none fit for the pur- 
pose), was the shortest delay promised. And still the 
rain came pelting, pouring down, as it does on a June 
afternoon in London, when reviews, flower shows, or 
déjeuners ave in prospect. Between the foul air of the 
sooty smithy, and the current of water in the muddy 
road, Edgar had a sorry choice. 

“Can you tell me, sir, of any inn or public house 
in the village where I could dry my clothes while my 
horse is being shod?” he enquired, seizing by the arm 
a man who was hurrying the pent house under 
which he was sheltered,—of whom nothing was visible 
but a reeking cotton umbrella and a pair of dirty 


gaiters. 
Compelled to draw up, though in the midst of a 
, the a aliremed on ye the um- 
from his face, perceiving prepossessing 
exterior of the interlocutor, answered that the only 
house of entertainment, the “* Woolston Arms,” stood 
at the farther extremity of the vi . 

“But my house is close at , sir,” added he. 
“ Pray, come and warm yourself by the fire.” 

Grateful acquiescence was inevitable, ~ ie Edgar, 
convinced that he had rashly grappled himself 
to the village doctor, or lawyer, surmised that the 
Woolston Arms, though their “ good entertainment for 
man and horse” was probably mythical, would have 
been far more to his taste. But when, with sheets of 
rain still dashing in his face, he found himself, a minute 
or two afterwards, ss his leader through a rusty 
gateway, the demi-pillars of which were surmounted by 
mossy stone balls, a horrible surmise entered his mind, 
that the unpleasant-looking brick mansion confronting 
him, covered by a forlorn vine, from which the yellow 
leaves were being washed down by the storm into the 
— under their feet, could be no other than the 

tory. 

Durnin the long absence of the Woolston family from 
Harrals, be had never visited the village, which lay out 
of the road from Denny Cross to Dinton, “his dail? 
haunt in that ancient neighbourhood.” Neither the 

n nor the nage, therefore was known to him 
y sight. But it was no time to pause; the rain was 


dashing down like a shower-bath; and his gaitered 
ide, who had hurried on before, stood graciously 
holding open the house-door. 


* Oh! my prophetic soul! my uncle!” 

was his muttered exclamation, as he found himself in g 
parlour strongly scented with the vapour of a cindery 
fire of birch-broom tea, and children in slopping pina- 
fores. On a table, still covered with a crumby tea-cloth, 
two cherubs were pursuing their studies, one over a 
broken slate, another over a dog’s-eared spelling-book, 
while in the window-seat knelt two younger ones, with 
their noses flattened against the glass, whimpering at 
the state of the weather. 

All four ceased from their murmurs and crouched 
down, like threatened whelps in their kennel, on their 
father’s entrance. The room was small and shabby, as 
the parlour at Denny Cross,—alike, but, oh! how dif- 
ferent! Instead of the tidy homeliness of Bessy’s 
sanctum, all was obsolete finery: glaring paper, covered 
with @oloured prints in tawdy frames; screens and card 
racks bedi with faded ribbons, evidently the choice 
of Mrs. Harpsden number two, the notable successor of 
* poor Carry.” 

The proprietor of all this nastiness apologised, how- 
ever, so civilly to his guest for the Seteliee ot the place, 
the natural result, he said, of a rainy afternoon in a 
houseful of children, that Edgar felt ashamed of his 
own reluctance to announce himself, particularly when 
the rector put his innocents to flight, and bade them 
desire their mother to send in coals and dry clothes for 
the re-edification of the stranger. 

He alluded to their “ r” in issuing his orders 
precisely as others would have done to the housemaid ; 
and before Edgar had time to make the announcement 
incumbent upon him, in bustled a slatternly-looking 
middle-aged woman, full of good humoured exclama- 
tions of pity for his plight, and as ready to rub him 
down as any groom in the castle stable would have been 
to rub down his horse. She dealt with him, in short, 


matron was proposing in succession a glass of ginger 
wine, & cup tak, tal an ad , to secure “the 
gentleman from taking cold,” 
wardly his self introduction. ‘“ You do not remember 
me, Mrs. Harpsden,” said he. “‘ My father and mother 
reside so constantly abroad, that many years have 
elapsed since we met. My name is Molyneux.” 

May a my nephew Edgar?” But to that epithet 
young Molyneux could not find it in his heart to re- 
spond “Amen.” Aware how complete had been the 
estrangement between his parents and the rectory, from 
the time of Mr. H en’s precipitate second marriage, 
he had half expected, in naming himself, to be bowed 
out again into the rain. But, on the contrary, the 
brows, which at the littered parlour had seemed to un- 
dergo spasmodic contraction, now expanded again. And 
while the soft-hearted and soft-handed partner of his 
tireside indulged in ‘* Well, to be sure !” and “ Well, to 
think of it!” with explosive iteration, he shook his 
nephew-in-law so heartily by the hand, and welcomed 
him so friendly to his house, that the moist young fox- 
hunter felt almost dried by this warmth, and thoroughly 
conscience-stricken. 

_ Mrs. Harpsden, on finding him to be a relation, in- 
sisted on his divesting himself of his waistcoat as well 
as his coat, and proposed exchanging the ale- 
previously offered, for white wine whey. But, ’ 
with cordial thanks, assured her that the best thing he 
could do was to mount his horse the moment he was 
ready, and ride home as fast as it would carry him to 
the Castle, for a complete change of clothes. On which 
Harpsden, snatching up his umbrella, was off aga 
through the rain to the smithy, to accelerate the 

















MAMMON. 


lows, over which he held canonical sway ; perhaps, be- 
cause he felt this accidental interview with one of the 
sons of Belial to be somewhat embarrassing; perhaps, 
because afraid of having to persuade his nephew to 
“stay dinner,” for dinner was a domestic incident to 
which he was himself looking back as his penultimate 
meal; and though he had adopted the homely hours of 
his thrifty wife, he remembered the later hours of days 


more pompous. 

We cannot undertake to follow the thread of 
the plot—if anything so perfectly gossamer-like 
may be called a thread—in all its windings. 
Like the spider manufacturer, it seems made to 
hang dewy beads upon, and we feel bound to 
say, that the beads, mirror in their tiny depths 
whole worlds of sunshine and brightness. 

We dare not attempt a resumé of the works 
that have emanated from the fertile pen of 
Mammon’s authoress; but we feel bound to 
award to her the palm of victory in the field of 
fashionable novel writing—not thereby com- 
mitting ourselves to the opinion that the field 
has been found worthy of able contest by hands 
and talents worthy of comparison with Mrs. 
Gore’s. Had it been so, these talents had, 
perhaps, been dedicated to a higher flight to 
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prove their strength. As we have said, her 
writings are gilded mirrors, hung in gail 
decorated drawing rooms. Candle-light arti- 
ficialities flitter before. them; we see their 
wreaths and feel the odour of their bouquets, 
but they have neither hearts nor souls—they 
are no more than the dancing shadows on the 
magic lantern’s disc. 

The mirror is no necromancer’s beryl, to re- 
veal hidden scenes of the soul's workings or 
hidden phases of human passion, no crystal 
lake, to reflect the sylvan beauties of nature; 
it is all art, art, art—and but the surface glitter 
even of art—rich indeed in illustration—what 
so rich? Heaven, earth, and seas, seem made 
tributary vassals to the organ of “ comparison” 
in our authoresses craniological development; no 
limit to the “ taking of names in vain” from the 
Bible to the “ Illustrated News,” from Pontius 
Pilate to a cotemporary novelist. They come 
pelting us on our way like bon-bons at the 
Carnival, until at last we weary of the scramble 
after nuts worth cracking, amidst the luscious 
shower. 





The War-hawk : a Tale of the Sea. By F.Ciavupius Armstrona. 


3 Vols. Newby: 


Welbeck Street. 


We cut open these three volumes with the de- 
termination, if possible, of reading them through 
—vain endeavour—after working our way vali- 
antly through the first, we felt satisfied that 
the proposed task was not worth accomplish- 
ment. 

If any of our readers wish to know how Mr. 
F. Claudius Armstrong writes, we submit for 
their perusal the following three passages, each 
culled from a different volume. The first is 
the opening of Chap. I., Vol. I. :-— 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, on a 
day anything but remarkable either for its beauty or its 

, two horsemen were spurring along the then 
very indifferent road, that skirted the banks of the noble 
Suir, from Carrick to Waterford. It was the month of 
November; the days were short, (!) and the two horse- 
men seemed by their speed inclined to make the most 
of the daylight, &c., &c. 

The idea here suggested is as striking as it is 
novel and brilliant. Of course, thought we, 
ere we turned the page, “the two horsemen” 
pause to breathe their panting steeds at the 
summit of the hill, that, &c. Of course their 
“retainers well armed” lag behind, and of 
course one horseman will be advanced in years, 
and the other young; one will be in military 
undress, and the other in a hunting suit—then 
will follow the usual allowance of beaver and 
feathers, holsters and swords, which these two 
indefatigable riders and their gallant steeds 


have borne without variation, or intermission, 
for the last two centuries ! 

Oh! those two horsemen—when will they 
retire into private life? Cannot their old friend 
and ally, Mr. James, induce them to settle 
down quietly in his beraie and pass the re- 
mainder of their days in the perusal of their 
own adventures ? 

Our next selection is from the middle of 
Vol. IL. :— 

The castle enjoyed a most glorious view over the wide 
expanse of Lago Maggiore and its lovely Islands, and 
also the beautiful country round Bavino. It may be 
thought that Bianca led but a joyless life, shut up in 
the old castle, with no other amusements than strolling 
through the extensive gardens into the great picture 
gallery, and the magnificent armoury, 
armour of sorts: chain armour an 
helmets like eagles and griffins; (!) with wonderfully 
curious visors, which often puzzled the fair girl, when 
looking at them, to conceive, &c., &ec. 

* * * * * 

One very fine and tranquil evening, just a half hour 
before sunset, Bianca was seated at the open window of 
her favourite chamber in the tower, looking out upon 
the. glassy surface of the lake, undisturbed by the 
slightest breath of air, As the sun reached the horizon, 
the vast body of water resembled a sheet of gold. 


“ Hold—enough!” we fancy our readers ex- 
claim, 

The last sample shall be taken from the end 
of the third volume—OClaudius Armstrong is 
now in his aquatic mood :— 
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It was on the last day of October, and a fair and 
beautiful day it was, for the season of the year, that a 
remarkably beautiful schooner of 180 tons, might be 
seen riding at single anchor in the secluded bay of 

ilbonas. , 

Her mainsail was set, and her three topsails were 
hoisted and braced sharp to the wind, which blew 
from the land a pleasant sailing breeze. Her jib lay 
ready for hoisting upon the jib-boom, and several sailors 
stood in the bows to heave up her anchor. 

* * * * 


The anchor was now weighed with the cheering 
“ Heave ho!” of the crew; the jib was hoisted, and the 
graceful vessel wore round till her topsail* filled, and 
then gathered way. A white ’kerchief was waved from 
the deck, and replied to from the whale-boat. 





* We are not informed which of the three! 


Swiftly sailed the schooner from the bay ; and when 
the sun dipped behind the ocean-wave, not a sign of her 
was visible. This was the last that was ever seen on 
the shores of Ireland of the once notorious Warhawk. 


We strongly recommend our friend Arm- 
strong, before he again expends his energies 
and his ink upon another tale of the sea, to 
pass a few weeks at Greenwich, for the purpose 
of acquiring a little more correct nautical 
phraseology. Should he be unable to do so, if 
he will at least put himself through a short 
course of—Moore—Young—or Dana, he will 
be all the better able to affect the language of 


seamen. 





Fabiola ; or, the Church of the Catacombs. Burns and Lambert, London. 


As its name indicates, this ie a story of the 
early church, before her sons were led astray by 
the ardour of a mistaken enthusiasm, or were 
divided amongst themselves to the prejudice of 
their common belief. Of them indeed, it might 
at this time still be said, “ See how these 
Christians love one another.” 

This noblest of all eulogies ever yet bestowed 
on any body of men, seems to form the theme 
of the book before us, and in truth the author, 
albeit he chooses to conceal his name, has worked 
up his matter with no common skill, and what 
is still more important, with no common feeling, 
while displaying the erudition of a man of re- 
fined education and of thoughtful mind. 

A new, not to say strange, feature in this vo- 
lume is, that the interest is maintained unwa- 
veringly, from the first chapter to the close, 
without any adventitious aid from romantic 
scenes, between lackadaisical maidens and love- 
sick swains. 

The author can evidently afford to scorn these 
puerile sources of excitement. His tale is told 
with simplicity and dignity, while the manliness 
and vigour of the style command the attention 
and admiration of the reader. : 

Would that our numerous modern novelists 
entertained such a wholesome sense of their 
responsibilities, and put forth books which 
might not only .claim the negative virtue of 
harmlessness, but might produce those bene- 
ficial moral results which ought to be the aim 
and the glory of every writer. 

A remarkable man of the present day—chap- 
lain to the Emperor of the French—has recently 
undertaken to edit a weekly paper, which takes 
for its motto, “ Rendre le peuple Frangais meil- 
leur et plus heureux.” Why should not the 
English follow this laudable idea, and, amidst 
the overwhelming and incongruous heap of 
literature which bewilders the senses, find room 


for one popular serial which should possess a 
similar object. 

Much is being done for the education and 
training of the middle classes—so far well ;— 
but if, as soon as they leave school, these minds, 
tutored to the appreciation of refined literature, 
are supplied with nothing to rescue them from 
the insidious delights of cheap circulating libra- 
ries, their moral cultivation will prove rather a 
bane than a benefit. 

We see by the qe “The Church of the 
Catacombs,” is to be followed by “The Church 
of the Basalicas,” and that, by “ The Church of 
the Cloister,” to which will be added “ The 
Church of the Schools,” thus forming a complete 
ecclesiastical history, moulded into an attractive 
form. 

The volume in question relates the persecu- 
tion suffered by the early Christians under 
Dioclesian and Maximian, and perhaps the 
following extract is as well calculated as any to 
give an idea of the nature and character of the 
whole : 

But we must content ourselves with following the last 
steps of our youthful hero, Pancratius. As he was pass- 
ing through the corridor that led to the amphitheatre, 
he saw Sebastian standing on one side, with a lady 
closely —-- in her mantle, and veiled. He at 
once recognised her, stopped before her, knelt, and, tak- 
ing her hand, affectionately kissed it. ‘ Bless me, dear 
mother,” he said, “is this your promised hour ?” 

“See, my child, the heavens,” she replied, ‘ and look 
up thither, where Christ with His saints expecteth thee. 
Fight the good fight for thy soul’s sake, and shew thy- 
self faithful and steadfast in thy Saviour’s love. Re- 
member Him, too, whose precious relic thou bearest 
round thy neck.” 

“Its price shall be doubled in thine eyes, my sweet 
mother, ere many hours are over.” 

“On, on, and let us have none of this fooling,” ex- 
claimed the Lanista, adding a stroke of his cane. 
Lucina retreated; while Sebastian pressed the hand 
of her son, and whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Courage, dearest 
boy; may God bless you! I shall be close behind 
the Emperor; give me a last "look there, and— your 
blessing.” 




















“Ha! ha! ha!” broke out a fiendish tone close be- 
hind him. Was it a demon’s laugh? He looked be- 
hind him, and caught only a glimpse of a fluttering 
cloak rounding a pillar. Who could it be? He guessed 
not. It was Fhlvius, who in those words had got the 
last link in a chain of evidence that he had long been 
weaving—that Sebastian was certainly a Christian. 

Pancratius soon stood in the midst of the arena, the 
last-of the faithful band. He had been reserved, in 
hopes that the sight of others sufferings might shake his 
constancy ; but the effect had been the reverse. He 
took his stand where he was placed, and his yet delicate 
frame contrasted with the swarthy and brawny limbs of 
the executioners who surrounded him. They now left 
him alone; and we cannot better describe him than 
Eusebius, an eye-witness, does, himself a youth, a few 

older. 

“ You might have seen a tender youth, who had not 
yet entered his twentieth year, standing without fetters, 
with his hands stretched forth in the form of a cross, 
and praying to God most attentively, with a fixed and 
untrembling heart, not ayy from the place where he 
first stood, nor swerving the least, while bears and leo- 

, breathing fury and death in their very snort, were 
rushing on to tear his limbs in pieces. And yet, I 
w not how, their jaws seemed seized and closed by 
some divine and mysterious power, and they drew alto- 
gether back.” Such was the attitude, and such the 
privilege of our heroic youth. The mob were frantic as 
they saw one wild beast after another careering madl 
round him, roaring, and lashing its sides with its tail, 
while he seemed placed in a charmed circle, which they 
could not ap my A furious bull, let loose upon him, 
dashed madly forward, with his neck bent down, then 
stopped suddenly, as though he had struck his head 
against a wall, pawed the ground, and scattered the 
dust around him, bellowing fiercely. 

« Provoke him, thou coward !” roared out, still louder, 
the enraged emperor. Pancratius awoke as from a 
trance, and waving his arms, ran towards his enemy ; 
but the savage brute, as if a lion had been rushing on 

turned round, and ran away towards the entrance, 
where meeting his keeper, he tossed him high into the 
air, All were disconcerted except the brave youth, who 
had resumed his attitude of prayer; when one of the 
crowd shouted out, ‘“‘ He has a charm round his neck; 
he is a sorcerer.” The whole multitude re-echoed the 
ery, till the Emperor, having commanded silence, called 
out to him, ‘“‘ Take that amulet from thy neck, and cast 
it from thee, or it shall be done more roughly for thee.” 


“ Sire,” replied the youth, with a musical voice, that 
rang sweetly through the hushed amphitheatre, “it is 
ho charm I wear, but a memorial of my father, 


who in this very place made gloriously, the same con- 
fession which I now humbly make: I am a Christidh; 
and for love of Jesus Christ, God and man, I gladly 
give my life. Do not take from me this only legacy, 
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which I have bequeathed, richer than I received it, to 
another. Try once more; it was a panther which gave 
him his crown ; perhaps it will bestow the same on me,” 

For an instant there was dead silence ; the multitude 
seemed softened, won. The graceful form of the gal- 
lant youth, his now inspired countenance, the thrilling 
music of his voice, the intrepedity of his speech, and his 
generous self-devotion to his cause, had wrought upon 
that cowardly herd. 

Pancratius felt it, and his heart quailed before their 
mercy more than before their rage; he had promised 
himself heaven that day; was he to be disappointed ? 
Tears started into his eyes, as stretching forth his arms 
once more in the form of a cross, he called aloud in a 
tone that again vibrated through every heart, ‘To-day! 
oh, yes, to-day, most blessed Lord, is the appointed day 
of Thy coming. Tarry not longer; enough has Thy 

»wer been shown in me to them that believe not in 

hee ; show now Thy mercy to me who in Thee be- 
lieve !” 

“The panther!” shouted out a voice. ‘The pan- 
ther!” responded twenty, ‘The panther!” thundered 
forth a hundred thousand, in a chorus like the roaring 
of an avalanche. A cage started up, as if by magic, 
from the midst of the sand, and as it rose, its sides fell 
down, and freed the captive of the desert. With one 
graceful bound the elegant savage gained its liberty ; 
and though enraged by darkness, confinement, and 
hunger, it seemed almost playful, as it leaped and 
turned about, frisked and gambolled noiselessly on the 
sand. At last it caught sight of its prey, All its feline 
cunning and cruelty seemed to return, and to conspire 
together in animating the cautious and treacherous 
movements of its velvet-clothed frame. The whole am- 
phitheatre was as silent as if it had been a hermit’s dell, 
while every eye was intent watching the stealthy ap- 
proaches of the sleek brute to its victim. Pancratius 
was still standing in the same place, facing the Emperor, 
apparently so absorbed in higher thoughts as not to heed 
the movements of his enemy. The panther had stolen 
round him, as if disdaining to. attack him except in 
front. Crouching upon its breast, slowly advancing one 
paw before another, it had gained its measured distance, 
and there it lay for some moments of breathless suspense. 
A deep snarling growl, an elastic spring through the air, 
and it was seen gathered up like a leech, with its hind 
feet on the chest, and its fangs and fore-claws on the 
throat of the martyr. He stood erect for a moment, 
brought his right hand to his mouth, and looking up at 
Sebastian with a smile, directed to him, by a graceful 
wave of his arm, the last salutation of his lips—and fell. 
The arteries of the neck had been severed, and the 
slumber of martyrdom at once settled on his eyelids. 
His blood softened, brightened, enriched, and blended 
inseparably with that of his father, which Lucina had 
hung about his neck. The mother’s sacrifice had been 
accepted. 











The Family Feud. By Avam Hornsoox. London: Routledge, 1855. 


Tas is the February number of a series of 
original novels, each complete in one volume, 
recently announced by Messrs. Routledge. In 
the author's “ Prologus Major,” he informs the 
Teader that the notable enmity between the 
families of Upham and Downham, always 
appeared a mystery. All that was known on 
the subject, even by the “oldest inhabitant,” 
was, that the hostility had been kept up for 





successive generations. Who Mr. Upham ori- 
ginally was, or from whom Mr. Downham 
originally sprung, nobody seemed to know, nor 
cared to inquire; yet the respective claims and 
femily importance of these gentlemen kept the 
inhabitants of the provincial town of Quarrelton 
in a perpetual state of excitement. Although 
the coolness between these families in no man- 
ner of way particularly interested the neigh- 
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bours, yet it seemed as natural a result as the 
curdling of milk by vinegar that the Uphams 
should contemn the Downhams; and the Down- 
hams denounce the Uphams. Such, however, 
was the condition of society in Quarrelton, that 
the balance of party was frequently reversed ; 
the community hotly and suddenly changed 
sides; and at intervals, according to circum- 
stances, the current saying of the locality was 
— the Uphams are down, and the Downhams 
are up,” et vice versd. Why there fell out this 
division of opinion, it would be difficult to 
tell, and Adam Hornbook leaves it altogether 
unexplained. 

Timothy Upham was a prosperous merchant 
—Titus Downham, an able medical gentleman. 
Upham was an enormous corn-buyer—had 
several mills for linseed cake and oil; boats on 
the water and waggons on the land; dealt in 
all manner of raw and wrought articles, from 
hemp to hat-bands, and from logwood to 
wooden-spoons. While many of the commu- 
nity denounced this traffic as a monopoly— 
scandalous, infamous, tyrannical, and unchris- 
tian—others maintained that Timothy was a 
public benefactor and philanthropist, an enter- 
prising gentleman, who was the medium of 
providing employment and bread for those who 
would have had to starve if left to their own 
enterprise. Titus Downham, on the other hand, 
had claims of a different sort on public regard. 
A skilful and kind member of the medical 
profession, he was equally at the call of the 
poor as of the rich, at any hour of the day, at 
any hour of the night, and in all weathers; and 
never sent in a bill of charges into the house of 
&@ poor man or woman. ‘Titus was devoted to 
his profession without a spark of sordid feeling ; 
his enemies granted this; but they said there 
was no merit in it, for it was his hobby! This 
was the relative condition of these -influen- 
tial: though antagonistic parties; and it is but 
fair to observe that, however party feeling 
might rage among the inhabitants, however 
much the community might be divided, with 
the most gentlemanly conceptions of their own 
propriety of behaviour in the great family feud, 
these gentlemensaid extremely little of each other. 

Of course, the object of Adam Hornbook is 
to bring about a reconciliation between the 
families, and to restore peace to the distracted 
town of Quarrelton; and thereupon ensues a 
tale of mystery respecting a certain youth 
named Cain Colton, whose birth, parentage, and 
career, fill three-fourths of the volume. It 
appears that Colton’s mother married a man of 
mean birth, in disobedience to her father, and 
thus forfeited her inheritance. His father 
shortly after was murdered; his poor mother 


died broken-hearted ; and the miserable, guilt- 
less child was subjected to innumerable humi-— 
liations, tortured with a name of mockery 
(Cain), and degraded into an object of com- 
passion, and a recipient of charity. In early 
youth, however, through the benevolent exer- 
tions of Dr. Downham, he was apprenticed to 
the wooden spoon maker of the borough ; but 
after some time Colton’s genius took a higher 
flight, and his declension at his simple art, in 
pursuit of more refined avocations, became so 
glaring, that his master—who knew the secret 
of his birth—contrived to “turn him over” to 
Mr. Upham, as one of his counting-house clerks, 
in whose office he was forthwith installed, and 
in due time became not only a favourite, but 
was likewise treated with the utmost kindness 
and liberality by his employer ; in short, “ like 
one of the family,” which, in fact, he was, for 
his unfortunate mother, who made the runaway 
match with the murdered clown, was no less a 
personage than the sister of the unconscious 
rich merchant of Quarrelton. 

The story is mixed up with a variety of 
contemplative reflections—“ very delectable to 
serious minds (thinks the author), and full of a 
pleasing melancholy.” There is an ample stock 
of awkward rencontres, spiritualized and ordi- 
nary young ladies, and mysterious portraits— 
details which, though apparently episodical, are 
all brought to bear upon the ultimate fortunes 
of Cain Colton. The most respectable parties, 
however, are Miss Charlotte Upham and Mr. 
Algernon Downham. To do justice to their 
respective parents, no pains were spared on the 
education of the younger members of their 
families ; and, in the course of foreign travel, 
it appears that Charlotte and Algernon met at 
Milan, where they resolved to put an end to 
the “ great family feud” in the most effectual 
manner, and withal, with becoming dignity. 
Eventually, Colton’s true parentage being satis- 
factorily proved and acknowledged by Mr. 
Wpham, he was united to the amiable Mary 
Granger, the niece of Mrs. Downham; Miss 
Upham became Mrs. Downham; and great 
were the rejoicings upon these double matches. 
All the parties chiefly interested are placed in 
the enjoyment of good estates, are loving 
couples, and have handsome children; but 
there rarely happens any extraordinary satis- 
faction without an alloy; and we have the 
evidence of a certain Mr. O’Frisk, the some- 
what mercurial and scrimmaging Irish curate 
of the parish, that “the town is as dead as 
ditch-watar ever since the parties went down.” 

Among the subordinate characters, there is & 
selection of plotting and desperate villains, 
whose eyes gleam with unearthly fire, and who 
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draw glittering stilettos from sheaths worked 
in the vest, and so forth; but we leave these 
revolting details to those who love to my 
horrors, and abruptly conclude by stating that, 
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in this volume, the reader, as usual in all such 
cases, will find “vice punished and virtue 
rewarded.” 





Leonard and Dennis ; a Tale of the War. 


Taovas this little book appears anonymously, 
we have no difficulty in recognising in its 
poetical and touching, yet practical and ener- 
getic style, the well-known author of “The 
Parish,” and so many other popular works. 

Those who have heard Mr. Monro lecture, 
with the acumen of a profound scholar, upon 
the obscure, yet fathomable, difficulties of So- 
phocles or Euripides, and who have marked the 
refined gusto with which, as a true gourmet in 
literature, he appreciates niceties, which are 
but as “caviare to the general,” must alwa 
be surprised to find that he can unbend so far 
as to describe scenes of domestic life, or to un- 
travel the workings of those feelings which are 
the every day portion of the least romantic 
classes of society ; and yet, strange to say, he 
is equally at home everywhere. The wide 
range of his intellect includes every subject, 
while his penetrating glance and active ima- 
gination seem to go beyond those of others, 
and to find “ Sermons in owe and good in 
everything.” Whether in the parish-pulpit, 
BT eltes vi the cottage, or pufhasls devs 
all, in “ the old arm-chair,”’ around which crowd 
the college-boys, great and small, to enjoy the 
crowning treat of their day--the evening “story” 
—his facility never fails him, his knowledge 
appears boundless in extent and variety, and 
his ideas exhaustless. 

The talent of weaving a discourse, or a tale, 
extemporaneously—on no matter what subject 
—and working up the incidents, so as to carry 
the hearers involuntarily along, belongs but to 
few: Mr. Monro is, however, one of these, and 
seems able, at pleasure, to call forth all the 

pathies of auditory ; now throwing 
em into a roar of laughter, and anon melting 
them into a passion of tears, with a power 
which is only to be credited by those who have 
rienced it. 
e story before us is, as it professes to be, 
a tale of the present war, and the plot is but 
slight ; indeed there are as yet only two parts 
of it out, but as a specimen of the vigour of 
thought, originality of diction, and eloquence 
expression, which charm us, we give the 
following extract :— 


At an early hour, a shout taken up from the extreme 
right of the British army, roused the attention of Leo- 


Masters, London. 


* nard and those around him. A brilliant staff was ridin 
rapidly along the lines, in the centre of which Marsh: 
St. Arnaud was inspecting the British front. A burst 
of enthusiastic applause attended the arrival of the 
French Marshal, which seemed to infer how conscious 
the troops were that those who, from the day of the first 
Plantagenet down to the moment when the sun of the 
last Napoleon sunk beneath the French horizon, had 
been enemies, were now for the first time breast to 
breast and hand to hand fighting the great battles of 
liberty against despotism. 

The ge of the French general seemed to be the 
signal for advance. Under another glorious sky, the 
allied forces moved southward. ‘The slight skirmish of 

esterday had with many whetted the appetite for 
tle, in a few excited those apprehensions so natural 
to those who had seen the first blood shed. There were 
yet two or three rising slopes to be surmounted by the 
army before they came in sight of the object of their 
expectation. This oa the long line had taken a 
slightly oblique direction ; the French ye hey coast, 
were considerably in advance of the English, whose 
end of the long line of battle curved slightly to the 
northward. Our allies consequently came first in sight 
of the scene of the coming struggle. 

At length, however, that last eminence was reached 
which brought in view the Nera legions of Russia. 
The sight was sudden, simultaneous, and magnificent. 
Before our regiments lay a deep valley, down 
which a sloping green sward inclined from the edge on 
which the British columns were resting. At the bottom 
of that slope rose the houses and walls of a picturesque 
village, which was in the occupation of the Russians. 
Beyond the village, in a deep current of its own mak- 
ing, rolled the torrent of the Alma, working its way to 
seaward. On the further bank of the river, which was 
spanned by a — bridge, were a number of vine- 

ards, purple at this season with the bursting 

those vineyards, rose at once and rapidly, a 

lofty hill, which terminating suddenly left upon its 
summit : level of some extent. From that vier iytes 
hepond which a — «| -. yer be table —_ 
w a me the ging south- 

wards gave an impression of imposing height to the 
syn - the —- bank of — ore 
oo mmediately opposite that spot to whi ie 

English army had now suddenly come. Far to the 

right, the hills assumed an all but precipitous form, as 

they rapidly descended to the sea; while on the left, 
they shelved off in undulations towards the centre of 
the Crimea. ¥ 

U; this mountain side the whole Russian army 
was drawn up. Lines of infantry covered the slopes, 
batteries of artillery rm ps the edges, cavalry was 
drawn up on the level on the top; while ~ 


highest eummit might be seen the t 

the Russian reserve. On the extreme left, taking the 

view of those looking from the heights on which the 

English army were drawn up, clouds of Russian cavalry 

were waiting to improve a victory, or sy me artillery. 
Such was the magnificent sight that broke on the 

eyes of our regiments. a deepest stillness reigned 
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along the valley, The moment our troops appeared, 
the cannons on the Rassian hill, which had been waiting 
in awful and grim repose, bellowed forth their terrible 
welcome. The largest of these batteries was an 18- 
gun one, which stood opposite the centre of the British 
force. The next instant the ground before the advanc- 
ing English division was ploughed up in twenty direc- 
tions: and round shot either whistled through the lines 
of our men, or bounding far over their heads, dashed 
thundering in among the waggons at our rear; the roar 
of this burst of artillery echoed from crag to crag down 
the narrow valley, and was immediately taken up by 
the continual roll of musketry and guns, which marked 
in the extreme right i of the French Zouaves 
to the of the im ing ipice. 

“ My oa.” said a voice ag, before the 
young officer had recovered from the effect of the first 
announcement of the work of death. He turned round, 
aud saw that a man beside him, who but a minute be- 
fore had been ing to him, had been struck by a 
round shot in the hip, and the severed iimb la, quiver- 
ing on the grass beside the figure of the fallen man. 
That brief appeal to his Maker was the first and the last 
of his dying words, for he was dead already. ‘“‘ The 
work of death has indeed begun, "thought Leonard, 
*« God have mercy on my soul.” 

At this moment, a sheut rent the air; a body of 
English skirmishers galloped down the hill; their ob- 
ject clearly was the village at the bottom, which received 
their horses with a roll of masketry. Leonard noticed 
as the horsemen swept by, young Allen with the troop; 
a moment of anxiety ensued ; village was occupied 
in a few minutes, and the Russians flying out left its 
houses in flames. Twice Leonard saw the widow's son 
burst through the smoke and flame, pursued on each 
occasion by two or three Russians, whom with the 


greatest calmness and courage he cut down; but the 
signal had been given for Leonard’s regiment to ad- 
vance. A second and third burst of artillery, shelis, 
and shots, and canister, scattering deadly hail around, 
received the advancing regiment. So awful was the 
work of carnage at this terrible moment, that Leonard's 
regiment, which we will henceforth call the Cliftons, 
was compelled to lie down to avoid the terrible scythe 
which was mowing swathes of human victims; they 
were soon up again and advancing ; excitement had 
already blunted the keener edge of apprehension or 
fear. 

A road of some width between two high stone walls, 
intersected the bottom of the ley, running down 
towards the river on either side of this road were dif- 
ferent regiments of the British force. The road itself 
being the centre of the two divisions, became also the 
centre of the hottest fire. Along this road the regiment 
of Leonard had to towards the stream ; and in the 
brief minute that they took to pass along it, the slain 
and wounded lay in heaps beneath the walls: here lay 
aman already in the agony of dying, with his face in 
the dust, Feng Poy eager fingers the surface of the 
road on which he lay ; there another with outstretched 
arms, besought a comrade not to tread on the body of 
a wounded companion, who but a minute before had 
been conversing with them on kindred topics; there 
lay a soldier that instant dead, having been lifted u 
by the sudden stroke of the ball, and hurled backwa 
as by an invisible hand. Yells, shrieks, prayers, and 
intreaties, rang in awful din round the ears of the ad- 
vaneing regiment. 


Our readers should peruse for themselves the 
conclusion of this spirited description. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Curiosities of London: exhibiting the most rare and remarkable objects of interest in the 
Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollection. By Joun Times, F.S.A, 


Bogue, Fleet-street, 1855. 


Wnrara mass of information is to be found col- 
lected here ; how great the toil, how astonish- 
ing the accuracy shown in the compilation ! 

These 800 pp. comprise the labour of the 

r part of twenty-seven years of industry, 
well bestowed ind It might be supposed 
that one volume of moderate dimensions could 
hardly contain more than a very cursory notice 
of the many thousand “Curiosities of London” 
of which it treats, or that not a few must necessa- 
tily have been altogether omitted. This is far 
from being the case. On every point to which 
we have referred, we have found either sufficient 
information, or references to other writers where 
fuller details were obtainable. 

The amount of antiquarian lore interspersed 
throughout, is not the least marvellous c - 
teristic of the book. How many thousands are 
there now living, and whose days have been 
passed, in this metropolis, to whom the greater 
part of the historical and statistical knowledge 
Mr. Timbs has compiled, would sound as new 
and strange as if they were the records of a city 
in some remote country. 

We have culled a few extracts, which will 
serve to show the character of the book :— 

GASLIGHTING. 

In 1809, Winsor ae to parliament for a charter, 
when the testimony of Accum, the chemist, was bitterly 
ridiculed by Mr. Brougham, F.R.S. In 1810-12 was 
established the Gas-Light and Coke Company, in 
Cannon-row, Westminster; removed to Peter-street, or 
Horseferry-road, then the site of a market-garden, pop- 
lars, and a tea-garden. In 1814, Westminster Bridge 
was lighted with gas; and the old oil-lamps removed 
from St. Margaret’s parish, and gas lanterns substituted ; 
and on Christm , 1814, commenced the general 
lighting of London with gas. Yet the scheme had been 
80 ridiculed, that Sir Humphry Davy, P.R.S., asked “ if 
it were intended to take the dome of St. Paul’s for a 

meter ;” and a en of Fellows of the Royal 

, Society, on visiting the Peter-street gas-works, speculated 
frightful consequences from the leakage and 
explosion of the gasometer. In 1822, St. James’s Park 
was first lighted with gas; and the last important lo- 
ality to adopt gas-lighting was Grosvenor-square in 

1842. Theatres were first lighted in 1817-18 ; church- 

clock dials in 1827. 

London is now lighted by fourteen gas companies, 
having twenty gas-making establishments in the town 
and its suburbs. Their investment of capital is about 
four millions. 

* * * * * * 
COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Rarnsow .Corres-HousE (now a tavern), 15, Fleet- 
street, by the Inner Temple-gate, was the second or 
third coffee-house opened in London, and had its token- 
Money, which exists. 

“James Fanr, 1666. R w Fuiezer- 
ot In the centre, His HALFPENNY. It is well- 
that James Farr kept the Rainbow, in Fleet- 


A rainbow. 





street, at the time of the Great Fire, the very year of 
which is marked on thistoken. Farr was a barber; and 
in the year 1657 was prevented by the inquest of St. 
Dustan’s-in-the-West from making and ng ‘ a sort 
of liquor ealled ‘ coffee,’ ’ which was described as a great 
nuisance and prejudice to the neighbourhood! The house 
known by the sign of the Rainbow appears to have been 
let off into tenements, for there were books printed at 
this very time ‘ for Samuel , at the sign of the 
Rainbow, near the Inner Temple Gate, in Fleet Street.’ ” 
—T'radesmen's Tokens, §c., by John Yonge Akerman, 
See. Soc. Antiquaries. 

The Phenix Fire Office was established at the Rain- 
bow about the year 1682. Coflee-houses soon became 


very ae 

“« And who would then have thought London would 
ever have had near 3000 such nuisances, and that coffee 
would have been (as now) so much drank by the best 
of a and physicians.” —Hatton’s Vew View of Lon- 


’ 


LINCOLN’S INN. 
The garden of the Earl of Lincoli was highly 

ae Ngee a herererg mene ys | The 
Earl's bailiff’s accounts (24 Edward 1.) shew it to have 
produced apples, pears, large nuts, and cherries sufficient 
for the Earl’s table, and to yield by sale in one year 
£135 modern currency. The vegetables grown were 
beans, onions, garlick, leeks ; hemp was grown; the cut- 
tings of the vines much prized; of pear-trees there were 
several varieties ; the pd flowers named are roses. (7. 
Hudson Turner.) The “ walk under the elms,” cele- 
brated by Ben Jonson, was a favourite resort of Isaac 
Bickerstaff. In 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, the walk 
under the trees in the coney-garth* or cottrel-garden 
was made; and in 165 Carl. II. a.p. 1663, the garden 
was enlarged, and a terrace-walk made on the left side ; 
of which Pepys says: ‘to Lincoln’s-Inn, to see the new 
garden which they are making, which will be very 
pretty.” The garden-wall in Chancery-lane is said to 
have been partly the labour of Ben Jonson. 


‘*Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln’s Inn for wall, 
The Inner Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a 
hall.” —( Lincoln's Inn, by W. H. Spilsbury, Li- 
brarian, 1850.) 

The Inns of Court always boasted of their gardens. 
The Middle Temple had its gardens with an avenue of 
limes; the Inner Temple, a more extensive garden and 

enade. In ‘the Temple Garden,” Sha hes 

aid the scene of the origin of the red and white roses as 

the cognisances of the houses of York and Lancaster ; 

Richard Plantagenet plucks a white rose, and the Earl 
of Somerset a red one. 

Abutting on the garden is Middle Temple Hall, built 
1562-72, in the treasurership of Plowden, the jurist: 
it is 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and upwards of 60 feet 
in height, and has a fine open timber roof, which omits 
the principal arched rib, and multiplies the pendants 
and smaller curves; it is very scientifically constructed, 
and contains a vast quantity of timber. There is also a 
Renaissance carved screen and music gallery, dight with 
Elizabethan armour and weapons; on the side windows 





* The coney-garth was “well stocked with rabbits 
” and by various ordinances of the Society, 
temp. Edw IV., Hen. VIL, and Hen. VIIL., penalties 
on the students hunting the rabbits with 
bows and. arrows, or darts. 
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the eminent members were Plowden, the 


loved to sit 
Garden; Goldsmith 
. 2, second floor, over the 
then finishing vol. 4 of his 


We have little hesitation in predicting an ex- 
tensive sale of Mr. Timbs’s last work. He has 
indeed for more than thirty years been an assi- 
duous labourer in the vineyard of literature, and 
his last is certainly not the least valuable of his 
many productions. Every Londoner at least, 
we might almost say every Englishman, should 
possess it ; and every foreigner who understands 
the will need no other guide in his 
rambles through the “ mighty city.” 


The Art of Travel. By Francis Gauros. With woodcuts, Murray, Albemarle-street. 1855. 


Waoever imagines that this volume is intended 
to render intelligible the mystic pages of Brad- 
shaw, or to facilitate his progress through the 
iron sagene that enfolds in its meshes the broad 
face of this land, will assuredly find himself 
altogether in error. 

r. Galton expresses no feelings in unison 
with those whose wanderings are confined within 
the limits of civilisation; he addresses himself 
rather to that select few who, like himself, 
delight in the unbeaten track—the desert bi- 
vouac—the frugal banquet which his own rifle 
has earned—the aeons Ned Heaven for his roof 
by night, the sandy plain, or the mossy bank, 
forming his most luxurious couch. 

Mr. Galton is well-known as the bold ex- 
plorer of tropical Southern Africa. His know- 
ledge, therefore, on matters such as those he 
here treats of, and many of his suggestions, 
will be found invaluable, not only to such as 
may intend to pursue the ensanguined path 
which Gordon Guia trod, but to those 
meeker pioneers of our Faith who devote their 
lives to spreading the glad tidings of Salvation 
through heathen lands. 

Hitherto no guide of this kind has appeared, 
and the inexperienced traveller, whether his 
aim be scenery, science, or religion, can obtain 
nothing but the verbal counsel of former pil- 
grims to guide him in selecting his outfit, or in 


ing his plans when far away from the 
ken of all who might succour him in the hour 
of peril. Mr. Galton has collated with care 
the recorded observations of all who have 
attained any celebrity as travellers in wild 
regions, and has ingenuously appended the 
names to every extract he has given. 

The “shifts and contrivances available in 
wild countries" are well classified. Thus, we 
have, under distinct headings, the proceedings 
necessary for obtaining water, fire, shelter, 
clothing, food; for constructing boats, rafts, 
sledges, w ms, &c.; curing Py breaking 
cattle, trapping or catching game, &c. 

Many of the expedients it would be scarcely 
advisable to try before the occurrence of the 
most pressing emergency, though some would, 
we think, need a little practice ere proficiency 
in them could be ensured. 

It would hardly do, for instance, for + 
one to put in practice, in Rotten-row, the fol- 
lowing mode of keeping his garments dry 
during a shower, though, doubtless, there are 
localities where the operation would be both 
satisfactory and unobjectionable. 

Our method was at once effective and simple ; if halt- 
ing, we took off our clothes and sat on them ; if riding, 


they were under the leathern shabraque of the 
eve Me soadien or under any article of similar material, 
bed or , that lay on the camel's pack. A good 
shower- did none of us any harm, and as soon a8 

















the rain was omen the. moisture on our i 
evaporated, we our garments as warm, dry, 
comfortable, as if they hall boo before a fire. 


Neither should we care, even under the se- 
verest pangs of hunger, to attempt the follow- 
ing specimen of “ bush-cookery.” 

The dish called beatee is handy.to make. It isa kind 
of haggis made with blood, a good quantity of fat shred 
small, some of the tenderest of the flesh, ae with 

heart and lungs, cut or torn into small shivers, all of 
is put into the stomach and roasted, by being 
before the fire with a string. Care must be 
that it does not get too much heat at first, or it 
will burst. It is a most delicious morsel, even without 
pepper, salt, or any seasoning. 

We think, too, that we speak the sentiments 
of our fair readers generally, when we affirm 
that they, at least, would strenuously object to 
the following mode of securing their jewels, 
however great the perils they might risk on 
the road by its neglect. 

Before going among a rich but semi-civilised = ’ 
travellers sometimes a few small jewels, and shut 
them up into a little silver tube with rounded edges, 
then making IL age in their skin, they it there, 
allowing the to heal over it. They feel no incon- 
venience from its nce—any more than a once 
wounded man does from a bullet lodged in 4: 
or from a plate of silver set beneath hisscalp. The best 

for burying it is on the left arm, at the spot chosen 
vaccination. By this means, should a traveller be 
robbed of everything, he could still fall back on his 
jewels. I fear, however, that if his precious depét were 
suspected, any robbers into whose hands he might fall 
would fairly mince him to pieces in search of further 
treasures. 


4d 
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The last suggestion is decidedly pleasing ! 

Mr Galton’s advice on the subject of “ carry- 
ing guns” is so valuable, that we do not hesi- 
tate to give it additional publicity If attended 
to, as it should be, it would save many a life. 


Among the chances of to —, a traveller is 
exposed, that of being shot by an atten t’s going 
accidentally, ranks high. Servants had Dost carry 
their guns with the cock down on a piece of rag that 
covers the cap: take it all in all, it is the best for them. 
A will find great convenience in having a third 
cut in the tumbler of his lock, so as to give an ad- 
ditional low half-cock, at which the sant ae clears the 
nipple, and prevents the cap from tumbling off or re- 
ving a blow. I have long used this , and find no 
objections whatever to it: — are made so. 
Careless sometimes e this half-cock so 
low that when the cock is lifted a little back and let go, 
it strikes the cap by reason of the elasticity of the metal, 
and lets the gun off; this should be looked to. 
As this book may fall into the hands of persons igno- 


rant of the danger of carrying a with the cock down 
on the nipple (to which cause I find, by a list thatI used 
to keep, that three-fourths of the gun accidents are 


owing), I will remark that in a gun so circumstanced, 
heavy b!ow on the back of the cock will explode the 
eee te tens ty seme ing on the 
ground will do so ; or else, that if the cock cate ogres 
=< the , or against a twig, it will be pu a 

back, and on being released snap down on the cap, 
and will in this way also explode it. When a gun is at 


half-cock, neither of these things can n—the first 
obviously not ; and if the cock walled beck ana let 
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drop, it falls, not down upon the cap, but to half-cock 
again, —— only in the case where the trigger is also 
pressed back. The objections to carrying a gun on half- 
cock are, that careless people may occasionally leave it 
on full-cock and not perceive the difference, and also a 
ay yy of weakening its mainspring, if day after 
Vurrpine be on ag ae m 

i uns on Horseback.—Sew a of canvas, 
i wy or hide, om a bigness as to oe it the butt 
of the gun pretty . The straps that support it 
buckle apts = mo ge ps. 
by which its slope is adj fasten round the girt 
below. The exact adjustments may not be hit upon by 
an unpractised person for some little time, but when 
they are once ascertained the straps need never be 
shifted . The gun is perfectly safe, and never comes 
below the armpit, even in taking a dro leap; it is 
pulled out in an instant by bringing the p eee in front 
ofthe gun and close to the side, so as to throw the gun 
to the outside of the arm; then lowering the hand, the 
gun is caught up. It is a bungling way to take out the 
gun whilst its barrel lies between the arm and the body. 
Any sized gun can be carried in this fashion. It offers 
no obstacle to mounting or dismounting. It is the in- 
vention of the Namaquas. 


Circumstances may possibly occur under 


which the following ingenious expedient for. 


destroying a marauder might be usefully 
adopted. 
ing a Gun as a Spring-Gun.—The stock is firmly 

lashed to a tree, and the muzzle to a stake driven into 
the ground; then a stick eight inches long is bound 
across the grip of the -stock, but not so tightly as to 
prevent its being a little movable. The bottom of this 
stick —e i are Nowapee with a short fine 
string, while from its top a long string is passed through 
the em yy saanaaitelees aod fed to the other side of 
the way, at the point covered p Ayn . It is 
evident that when the beast breasts this string the gun 
will go off; and the string must be so fine that if he 
struggles against it, the string will give way rather than 
b the gun. The height of the muzzle should be 
properly arranged with regard to the height of the ex- 
pected animal. Thus, the heart of a hyena is the height 
Nghe — pera hen “ igh of 4, lion a 

igher. e string § not be tight, but hang in a 
bow, or the animal will fire the gun on first it, 
and receive only a flesh-wound across the front of his 
chest. By adjusting the leve of the stick, this ar- 
rangement can be made very delicate, and easy to go 
off. Mr. Paliser uses a single string. which being wae be 
the tri; , passes round a iece of polished stick, 
is fixed behind it (? lashed within the trigger-guard), 
and is then carried forwards across the path. It would 
in all cases much facilitate matters if every common 
gun taken by the party had a hole drilled through the 
tip of the trigger for tying the string, and another 
proagh the back of the trigger-guard for admitting it. 
The Chinese have some equivalent contrivance with 
bows and arrows. Mr. Huc tells us that a simply-con- 
structed machine is there sold in the shops, by which, 
when sprung, a number of poisoned arrows are fired off 
in succession. These are planted in caves of sepulture, 
to them from pillage. They use spring guns, 
and used to have spring bows, in Sweden. 


Mr. Galton’s contribution in aid of the tra- 
veller in wild regions is exceedingly valuable, 
and will unquestionably be appreciated. We 
shall expect ere long to see a second edition, 
augmented and more fully illustrated than this. 
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A Glance behind the Grilles of Religious Houses in France. Lumley. 


Ir information, not only of the most interesting, 
but of the most instructive and important cha- 
racter, and language at once easy, flowing, and 
earnest as the medium for conveying it, be at- 
tractive characteristics in a literary work, the 
volume before us cannot fail of commanding a 
large share of public attention. As long ago 
as Solomon’s time, and probably before him, 
there were men who could travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and find all barren. In our own 
age, there are not a few travellers—we imagine, 
indeed, they are the great majority—who, for 
any profitable observations they make during 
their journey, might as well be a part of their 
own luggage, in company with which they fly 
along the railway, roll into the various towns, 
‘take their ease i’ their inn,” and return home 
as they went abroad; the principal difference 
between the leather-headed tourist and his 
leather-bodied companion being that the one 
carries coat, waistcoat, &c., outside, and the 
other in. Notso our present author. He, in- 
deed, has Argus-eyes, penetrating, not behind 
the material grille alone, but into the minds 
and hearts of those who, whether cloistered or 
not, devote themselves to the heaven-ward work 
of feeding the hungry, tending the sick, and 
instructing the ignorant. Paris is universally 
recognised as a noble city ; but this epithet is 
applied only to its architectural beauties by the 
generality, who, heedlessly, pass by unnoticed 
the treasures of christian Ge contained within 
its walls. As Paris exercises a potent influence 
over the rest of France, both politically and 
socially, so all her religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions have their counterparts 
and connections throughout the provinces. As 
thriving offshoots from the parent stems—the 
Maisons Méres, as they are expressively called 
—they take root far and wide. The towns 
through which passes the railway from Calais 
to Paris are among the striking evidences of 
this fact, so creditable to our neighbours. Yet, 
what multitudes upon multitudes know Saint 
Omer, Douai, Arras, and Amiens merely as 
railway stations; unless, indeed, they just take 
& peep, en passant, at the Cathedral of the latter 
city. 

This ignorance will, for the future, be 
without excuse; the present able and candid 
writer having set forth, in all their beauty, the 
religious houses and beneficent societies by 
which these towns are, in their measure, adorned 
equally with the capital. To follow him through 
the valuable and comprehensive details with 
which he furnishes us, would be to outrun any 
amount of space we can afford. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a general recom- 
mendation to all who desire to see our own 


Church assert herself, and assume her true posi- 
tion as regards the care of the poor, and who 
deplore the pernicious results of our workhouse 
system, to study, as soon and as deeply as may 
be, tne models here brought under their view. 
Having done this, they can scarcely fail to be 
convinced that much good may come out of 
Nazareth, and may be emulated with signal 
advantage among ourselves. In looking to 
France, as here presented to us, for our example, 
our way is far smoother, and less likely to be 
obstructed by prejudice, than was the case even 
a year ago. Lamentable experience,—nothing 
less than the loss of nearly thirty thousand of 
England's noblest and bravest, the vast majo+ 
rity of whom have fallen victims to want of 
foresight and method in our commissariat and 
sanitary arrangements,—has sufficiently shewn 
us how far behind-hand we are in these vital 
matters, in comparison with our allies ; and how 
much we may, in many ways, learn from them, 
not only as regards the organisation of their 
hospitals, admirable as that is, nor the solace of 
the afflicted, and the relief of the destitute, but 
in respect of the bond of religion, which is the 
prominent characteristic of all their good works, 
The religious element, as our author power- 
fully demonstrates, intimately pervading, and 
infusing itself, into every work of mercy, is 
that which unites, strengthens, and gives effi- 
ciency to these associations, whether ecclesias- 
tical or secular ; and ensures the blessing and 
success that ever attend their unceasing exer- 
tions. 

This view of our author, in which we cor- 
dially concur, is remarkably corroborated by 
the unwilling testimony of the revolutionists of 
1793. These infidel savages, who, in the general 
desecration and overthrow of all religion, had 
ignominiously driven the nuns and Sisters of 
Charity from Paris, quickly found that their 
places could not be supplied by the merely mer- 
cenary, and that the evi!s resulting to the hos- 
pitals and the poor from the absence of those 
saintly sisterhoods, were of such magnitude as 
to necessitate their immediate recall. From 
what we have said, it will be seen that our au- 
thor is not of that class who with malice pre- 
pense, and without any consideration for their 
expected readers, undertake a journey for the 
mere purpose of bookmaking, invitd Minervd. 
He enters heart and soul into his subject; not 
only furnishing moral and religious statistics of 
the most valuable kind, but setting forth the 
true spirit, tendency, and scope of the great 
undertakings he brings to our notice. The 
force of this is increased by the sketches he 
gives of his frequent conversations with the 
most remarkable individuals in their several 
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spheres of action, in which their views and 
feelings are naturally more satisfactorily de- 
yeloped than is possible in their writings. In 
the litera scripta, which resolutely retain their 
original form, and cannot be recalled or changed, 
there must be more or less of formality and 
caution; but in these interviews the interior 
man is revealed, and we gain a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the subject in all its bearings than could 
be attainable by any other means. Among 
those who by their writings and personal exer- 
tions are effecting a vast amount of good, and 
with whom our author holds these fruitful 
entretiens, may be specially named the Abbé 
Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor, who, by his 
entire devotion to the cause he has at heart, and 
the oot reflection he has given to it, has ac- 
complished the difficult consummation of inti- 





mately accommodating himself to the temper 
and tone of mind of those he seeks to rescue 
from the dominion of vice. He forces himself 
to assume that those in whose welfare he takes 
a tender interest are reasonable and well-dis- 
posed ; and addressing himself to them in this 
spirit, he ultimately succeeds in awakening 
within them those sympathies which exist in 
every human heart, however overlaid and cor- 
rupted. The etherial spark is ever there, 
though latent; but few indeed are they who, 
like Abbé Mullois, are capable of lightly and 
cautiously oe on it, till they bring it to 
a degree of strength admitting of its being kin- 
dled into a flame. We regret that want of 
space forbids our giving an extract from this 
able work of such length as would be requisite 
to do justice to its merits. 





My Courtship and its Consequences ; and Revelations from the Foreign Office. By Henry 
Wixorr. Clarke and Beeton, Fleet Street. 1855. 


Tuer Yankees have decidedly not shown to ad- 
vantage this quarter. If our disgust were ex- 
cited by the autobiography of the showman 
Barnum, and at the unblushing effrontery with 
which he discloses all the discreditable practices 
of his past career, still he vilified no one but 
himself; and though his direst enemy could 
have done him no greater wrong than that 
which he has thought proper to inflict upon 
himself, for the sake of profiting by his own de- 
gradation, he doubtless weighed the consequences 
well before rushing into print, and was content 
to exhibit himself in the colours in which he 
stands revealed before the world. But if we 
turn from Barnum to Wikoff, we behold another 
American publishing a book with an eye, no 
doubt, to profit—but avowedly to degrade a 
lady whose acquaintance he had formed some 

ears ago, and who had admitted him, accord- 
ing to his own account, to some degree of inti- 
macy, but by whom he had subsequently been 
discarded. 

We must premise the few observations we 
are about to make upon this painful subject, by 
the remark, that of the real merits of the case 
we know absolutely nothing beyond what we 
have gleaned from the pages before us. Of 
Wikoff and of the lady whose name has un- 
happily been connected with his, in the trans- 
actions therein disclosed, we had never even 
heard mention made till this shameless book 
was sent us for review. He appears, therefore, 
be Jtdgment, before a perfectly impartial tri- 


It ‘appears from his statement, that. on his 
arrival in England, in the Spring of 1835, he 


first formed the acquaintance of Miss ...... (we 
decline to become parties to the further spread 
of an unpleasant notoriety,) who, “to personal 
beauty of no ordinary kind, added a very supe- 
rior and highly-cultivated intellect, graceful 
manners, and a sprightly temper, which rendered 
her at all times very seductive.” What were 
Wikoff’s occupations in the interval between 
1835 and 1851 does not very clearly appear ; it 
seems, however, that at the latter period, he 
had obtained a temporary engagement of some 
sort at Paris, and was then in the pay of the 
Foreign Office. On the 8rd April, 1851, hav- 
ing come to London to draw his salary, he set 
about discovering the address of Miss ...... , who 
since he last saw her had inherited an indepen- 
dence. He called at the lady’s residence several 
times, and seems to have been received on the 
footing of his former acquaintance. 

Miss ...... was on the point of starting with 
some friends for Bournemouth. Wikoff wrote 
for permission to call upon her there, “to say 
good-bye again,” on his way back to Paris. No 
objection was made ; he proceeded on the 10th 
April to Bournemouth, was admitted upon his 
arrival, to dinner with the ladies, and he seems 
to have passed nine days agreeably enough in 
their society. He failed not to perceive that 
he “was suspected of some depredatory (sic) 
motive in coming to Bournemouth.” 

inly, no entrepreneur ever had a fairer chance for 
beginning 3 courtship. Not only had Ino rival in the 
field, but a thousand opportunities, morning, noon, and 
night, to advance my standard and push on my cause. 
For much the better of the twenty-four hours I was 
in the society of my inamorata, and I made the best use 
of my time. I still kept up my insouciant air, and made 
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ible, for no other motive, a 
og faye T couldn't help it. It may not be 
the most gallant way to woo a lady, by affecting indif- 
ference,—no easy matter, often, to do; but I think it is 
the surest; at all events, it saves you a deal of resist- 
ance. 

The ninth day came; our exulting Yankee 

thought he could do no better than propose at 
once. His courage failed him at a personal in- 
terview; he tried a letter, and received in reply 
a note, in which Miss ...... began— 
By explaining that the demonstrations of regard I had 
alluded to were proofs only of the warm friendship she 
had always cherished for me, and which was justified by 
our long acquaintance and the strong esteem her family 
had entertained for me. The fact was. she wrote,“ you 
are so identified with those dear objects now no more, 
that it is not wonderful I yielded too much to my feel- 
ings, and so have led you into error. I never dreamt 
what your sentiments were towards me, and that you 
were secretly contemplating an offer of marriage, which 
I must refuse. After what has happened,” she conti- 
nued, ‘our acquaintance must end. Should we meet 
again in society,” she graciously added, “it may be 
permitted us to exchange such greetings as politeness 
demands.” 

The undaunted Wikoff was not, however, to 
be thus summarily disposed of. He returned to 
Paris, where his “ absence had excited no small 
curiosity” at the British Embassy, and which he 
endeavoured to account for as well as he could 
“ without revealing the truth.” 

He now changed his tactics, having ptevi- 
ously made a confidant of a German friend (one 
Count 8...), who was at the time hunting for a 
wife Before leaving England he had also in- 
formed an elderly lady of his acquaintance of 
the game he was playing. The man never 
seems fora moment to have dreamed that in 
making and avowing these confidences he was 
branding himself with infamy. 

A correspondence appears to have ensued be- 
tween Miss and himself, the sanctity of 
which is shamelessly violated. 

In consequence of one of the lady’s epistles, 
he started for London, and his assurance was now 
stronger than ever. Some visits and written 
correspondence ensued A man of ordinary pene- 
tration would have discovered no great encou- 
ragement in the tone of Miss .... .’s letters, but 
Wikoff determined to persevere, even after re- 
ceiving such a rebuff as this: “ We must not 
write again. It would be unwise, and for many 
reasons improper. This is my farewell.” Poor 
Miss ...... thought, no doubt, she shou!d escape 
further persecution by a continental tour. No 
sooner, however, had she reached Geneva than 
her persecutor was in her wake ; he left Paris 
for Geneva, but found that she was then absent 
upon a fortnight’s excursion, having left behind 
at the hotel Mary, the nurse of her child- 
hood. Here was an opportunity not to be lost. 
Our readers will be enabled to form some idea 
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of the stamp.of man that Wikoff is from hig 
eomplacently avowing his intention of cross- 
examining privately Miss ...... ’s servant. 

Was there ever conduct meaner or more re- 


volting than this! 


I was greatly relieved by this rencontre, and I thought 
I could turn it to good account. I told Mary I should 
pay her a visit after tea, and so continued my flight up- 
wards, I knew if there was anybody perfectly acquainted 
with the innermost: mind of my ignis fatuus, it was this 
same Mary, whom I had known years ago as the house- 
keeper of Mr. Dunlop, but who had never left the side 
of Miss .... from her earliest childhood. She was a 
very respectable old dame; very civil and decorous in 
her demeanour, as English housekeepers always are, but 
she had her own share of shrewdness, as I could detect 
in her sharp little grey eyes. She knows all I want to 
know, and perhaps more than I am aware of, I solilo- 
quised ; so I will see if my diplomacy, shallow as it may 
be, is a match for the demure slyness of my Juliet’s 
nurse. 


Here follow three pages containing the “pre. 
cious” conversation that ensued. 

Having wormed out from the poor old woman 
what he construed into a declaration favorable 
to himself, Wikoff became considerably elated, 
and started off again in pursuit of the lady of 
his ambition. He met her accidentally at the 
Hospice on the Grand St. Bernard, where, dis- 
guising himself as best he could, he dined at 
the same table d’héte unobserved. Some twenty 
people were present. 


I was anxiously abiding an opportunity, and it was 
near ten o’clock when I remarked a chair vacant right 
alongside of Miss ..... Now’s my time, thought I, and 
gliding up whilst my lady’s face was directed the other 
way, 1 sat myself down, like Banquo’s ghost, in the 
empty chair by her side, wondering at the possible effect 
of my sudden apparition. In half a minute Miss .... 
turned round, our eyes met. Such a gaze of utter 
amazement I never beheld before. She was mute, but 
the blood mounted to her cheek and spread to her tem- 
ples. To relieve her feelings I rallied her in a familiar 
tone for not addressing me before. 

“Here have I been the whole evening,” I said, 
“dining at the same table with you, and not a word, 
not a glance, even, have you condescended to bestow 
upon me. What am I to think of it all, Miss .... ?” 

“I didn’t know—” she stammered out and stopped, 
choked with emotion. She turned her head, and 
touched her eyes rapidly with her handkerchief. 

*Didn’t know that I was on the top of the Grand St. 
Bernard, when you supposed me to be in Paris,” I re- 
marked. But finding that for once her colloquial powers 
had completely deserted her, I rattléd on to give her 
time to recover, and to divert the attention of the com- 
pany, who saw that something odd had happened. All 
my efforts to draw her into conversation, however, failed, 
for she seemed ing hard to keep down the emo- 
tion that from pride or tact she was unwilling to betray. 
I saw enough though to satisfy me that her old nurse 
had not deceived me as to her attachment, for the symp- 
toms before me could hardly be mistaken. 

The ladies soon rose to retire for the night, and Miss 


ight, 
«++. seemed enchanted at the of 
from her embarrassing position. "Hor coupanion Miss 
a, vs was scarcely less ape at wey occurred, 
e ly suspected is time my glances 
Fretion auniee dinner were meant for another 


in her d 
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party. I slept that night like a ‘ warrior taking his 

rest,” thinking my battle was finally won, and I heard 
nothing of the terrific storm in the night that shook the 
old convent to its very foundations. 

When I entered the breakfast-room next morning 
everybody was already at table, busily dispatching their 
coffee and eggs, preparatory to starting on their down- 
ward way. Miss.... was there, and saluted me with a 
cold nod, which I thought was meant to deceive the 
company as to our close relations. After the meal was 
over she approached the window, when I advanced to- 
wards her. 

“ What do you mean,” she said in a sharp voice, ‘ by 
running after me in this strange manner?” 

We have no doubt the lady’s perplexities 
were great, to find this indefatigable suitor 
crossing her path at every turn. Probably to 
avoid him more effectually she was induced to 
make actual preparations for a journey to the 
East, from which she was dissuaded by Wikoff, 
who frightened her therefrom by stories of the 
plague. 

It is unnece to give seriatim all the pro- 
ceedings which this indomitable fortune-hunter 
took to advance his object, nor to describe the 
means whereby he constantly contrived to ap- 

‘pear before Miss ...... , when in all probability 
she expected him the least. We will pass over 
all intervening transactions, and come at once 
to the transaction at Genoa, which entailed such 
serious consequences on Wikoff. 

TO cehies , it seems, had reached Genoa a 

short time before her pursuer, who seemed now 
bent upon bringing matters to a crisis. 

‘He had previously kept himself well informed 
as to all her movements from her courier, to 
whom he had given a written promise to pay 
him £500, in the event of his wedding the 
lady! Through the agency of this man, it was 
arranged that Miss ...... "s passport should be 
reported lost, in order that she might then be 
required to attend personally at the police- 
office. On her falling unsuspectingly into the 
trap, she was to be conducted to lodgings pre- 
viously secured for the purpose, where her 
“lover” was to be in waiting. 

About one o’clock Miss ...... arrived, and was ushered 
at once, by my master of ceremonies, into the room 
where I — mw ;. ~_— B...... and the courier re- 

in . i 
maining a the an mber. On seeing me Miss ...... 

“Ah! it is you. Well, I thought it was all a trick.” 

This i me, as I did not then know she had 
seen the address in my writing. 

se ey it is all . _ I pag yt. “ but as you re- 

see me at ‘lurin, save in the 

courier, I did not stop on this cutualin te Sok omg 
mission. But pray be seated.” 

“What do you want with me now ?” 
"Aa her ease. 

Pa ‘o make you some explanations, and to talk you 

reason, if possible.” 

“Ts that all” she inquired. 


she asked per- 


“You intend nothing 


else, I suppose.” 
“What do you mean ?” I asked, looking at her with 
surprise ; “I treat you with the deference due to a 
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woman, and with the tenderness that becomes our rela- 
tions. What did you — ad 

“Very well,” she replied, and without explaining 
herself she took off her bonnet, and sat down on a sofa 
near the fire. 

A long conversation ensued that would be tedious to 
relate. In the course of half an hour the courier sent 
in to ask if he and Miss B...... were to wait. I said, 
«« No,” but that they had better return in an hour later. 

In the course of her remarks Miss still persisted 
that Mr. Bates had interfered to prevent our marriage. 

«« What nonsense,’’ I said ; ‘he denied it to the Prince 
cakes , and afterwards to me, and you have read his 
letter I sent to you at Turin, wherein he expresses 
astonishment at your bad behaviour.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, “ and that astonished me still 
more.” 

“ But his interference, I am sure, would never prevent 
your marrying me, or any one else. Did you not en- 
treat me,” I demanded, “to come to you one evening 
in London, a week after you spoke of his opposition ?”” 

She smiled in her old way, and made no reply. 

“ Well, Jane,” I continued, “tell me, I beg of you, 
what do you intend to do?” 


‘I suppose, alas! that I must marry you.” 
‘« You have declared that often enough already. But 
when ?” 


«When you please—to-night, or to-morrow.” 

“I wish I could put faith in you,” I said, full of 
doubt. 

“ Try,” she replied, smiling. 

“ Will you give me a pledge in writing?” I asked. 

“« Most cheerfully.” 

I rang for the valet, and ordered him to go and buy 


pen, ink, and paper, asI had not foreseen their use. In 
a short time Pietro came back, having borrowed them, 
as it turned out, at the French Consul's opposite, there 
being no shop near. 

“Well, what am I to write?” demanded Miss ...... ‘ 
a herself at a table. 

“What you have just said.” 


‘*I don’t remember now; you must repeat it.” 
“« How like you,” I observed. ‘‘ Well, write, ‘ J bind 
myself to marry Mr. Hi Wikoff, according to the 


enry 
pledges I made him to that effect at Ouchy and at Geneva.'” 


“ There,” she said, “ will that do?” 

‘«« Are you really in earnest this time ?” I inquired. 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“Will you give me still another 

‘«* What you please,” was her reply. 

«« Add, then, ‘ or to forfeit the hatf of my income.’ Now 
I am sure,” I said, quite satisfied, “‘ rather than let me 
touch that precious income of yours you would marry 
me or Beelzebub himself.”’ 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourself?” she said, assum- 
ing a mock air of rebuke. ‘Any more ?” 

* Merely add, ‘J do this of my own free will and ac- 
cord, and in consideration of my frequent violations of good 
Saith heretofore.’” 

“ That's all very fine,” she observed as she finished, 
“ but that paper is worth nothing at law.” 

“No, but I am glad to have it in your writing that 
you pledged me your hand at Ouchy and at Geneva.” 

“| don't deny it, but of what use is the forfeit of half 
my T hoped ” Ha —_— . 

“Th to frighten you t means into keepin; 
your word, and fl could enforce the penalty you mo | 
drop your coquetry, and marry me at once, I am sure. 

Some conversetion is then reported to have 
taken place, at the close of which Miss ...... 
said,— , 

** You have pt me a trick in bringing me here, 
and take care that I don’t play you another. You have 
committed an impertinence that I shall remember.” 
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tee 2” 
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I was more surprised at her manner, even, than her 
words, It was imperious and provoking, just as often- 
times at Geneva and at London, as I have shown. It 
would have been wiser to let her go as she proposed, but 
I was deeply annoyed. F 

“ You shan’t go,” I replied in a firm voice, “ till you 
change your tone.” 

“ What! will you dare to prevent me ?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

She walked up and down the room in the same man- 
ner as the day I last saw her in London, r iiuy at me 
in threatening language, which only made my deter- 
mination stronger. : 

“ You say you won't let me go?” she demanded with 
a menacing look. 

“ Not whilst you talk in that way” 

She picked up the poker, and held it in her hand a 
moment as if hesitating what to do. Mary and I re- 
garded her with curiosity. She walked to the window 
and pushed it through one of the panes. 

“ There, now will you let me go?” she said with a 
grand air, as if expecting to see me alarmed at her 
energy. 

“ Not a bit of it,” I answered smiling. “But I can't 
allow you to break that fine glass in that way, which 
will cost me a pretty penny to replace.” 

Seeing that os amused rather than startled, Miss 
Saetes sat down and seemed to — Dinner bo 
brought in by the valet de place, partook of it, 
chatting the while with Miss ...... and Mary. I saw 
that we had each taken up an antagonistic position, and 
that a childish le must ensue. The presence of 
Mary, and the neighbourhood of the courier, 
her with the notion to act a bravado part, whilst I con- 
sidered that if I gave way to her threats she would 
ever after, at my jan seenge eee - 
ing 28 a proof that I was in the wrong. I decided, then, 
that I would not let her go till she laid aside her me- 
naces, and employed goatee language, and told her so. 
She declared, on the contrary, she never would conde- 
scend to use entreaty. 

“ You have no right to retain me here, and I'll make 
you pay for it,” she said with spirit ' 

“Tsay nothing about the t, my dear Jane, but I 
have treated you with politeness, and you have freely 
partaken of my hospitality. So you must give me fair 
words, or stay where you are.” 

“ You are carrying it with a high hand, sir, but you'll 
repent it.” 

“ [shall never repent the hours passed in your charm- 
ing society.” 

“How long do you intend to keep me here?’ she 
asked. 


“ Not more than a day or two,” I replied, % 
“I shall be tired of you oyadun 

She regarded me with a penetrating look, not sure 
whether I was in jest or not. 

“ You would not dare,” she cried, “to commit such 
an outrage.” 

* * * * * * 

“Well,” I said, seating myself, ‘I have just ordered 
the house to be locked up. You and Mary had better 
go to bed. I intend to sleep here on the sofa.” 

“Surely you are not in earnest ?” she exclaimed in a 
startled voice. 

“ That's just the difference between you and me. I 
am always in earnest, and you are always in jest,” I re- 
plied in a deep, ealm tone, as though my decision was 
wrevocable. 

She hesitated a moment, and then got up as at Ge- 
neva, approached me, and falling on her knees by my 
side, put up her hands in the prettiest way imaginable. 
She was always ful in her attitudes, 

“T beg you, then, to let me go,” she said in an im- 
ploring manner. 


ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


“ You know,” I responded, “that I cannot resist a 
uest so politely ex * 
—_ lifted oa up, nd caluted her. 

“ Put on your bonnet,” I continued, “ for I have just 
ordered a carriage. If you had only held out ten mi- 
nutes longer you would have gained the day.” 

We were both of us now in high spirits, and I ordered 
the valet; who could not make head or tail of what was 
going on, to prepare supper, of which Miss ...... and I 


“But I played you a trick that you are not aware 
of,” she remarked in great glee. 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Why, when you were out of the room, I wrote on a 
piece of paper that I was detained here, and would give 
a thousand france to any one who would come to my re- 
lief, and then threw it out of the window.” 

* * * * * * 

It was considerably after midnight when we started 
off on foot to return to Miss ...... ‘s hotel. Pietro led 
the way, and as the streets were quite deserted, I walked 
with my arm affectionately thrown round Miss ....... I 
mention this simply to show the loving mood we were 
in. Mary accompanied us. When we had walked 
short distance, Miss ...... remarked— 

‘* What's the use of going back to my hotel to- 
night ?" 

“ What do you propose, then?” I asked in some sur- 


prise 
_ “Let us go somewhere else, and return in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ As you please,” I replied, ‘but do you wish me to 
go with you ?» 

“ Of course I do. Tell your servant there %0 stop at 
the nearest hotel.” 

I gave the order, and directly Pietro knocked at the 
door of a house which he was the “Iron Crown 


once more for Miss ...... s hotel. I was seated alongside 
of her in the , and Mary occupied the place in 
front, and in proof of the kindly relations between us, I 


might add some details that, as a matter of taste, I think 
best to leave unmentioned. 

Whether or not the above be the true version 
of the business our readers must j for them- 
selves. Oertain, however, it is, that on the 
morrow Miss ...... made application to the En- 
glish Consul; that at his instance i 
were instituted against Wikoff, the result of 
which was, that he and the lady's courier were 
both convicted of an attempt at abduction, and 
were each incarcerated for months. 


Hence the book before us. Whatever con- 
clusion may be drawn therefrom, it should be 
borne in mind that there may be another version 
~ of this strange history. 

At all events, whatever may have been the 
real character of the acquaintance, there can be 
but one opinion as to the conduct of a man who 
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can thus vindictively endeavour to assail one 
whom, by his own confession, and by ary con- 
sideration of duty and of honour, he was bound 
tohave protected, under all circumstances, even 
at the hazard of his life. We refrain from the 

ression of the abhorrence involuntarily 
roused by conduct such as this. There is, 
however, some consolation in reflecting that this 
England gave not birth to Mr. Wikoff,.—we 
should rejoice to find that she afforded him 
no | an asylum. 

Mr. Wikoff promises upon a future occasion 


to publish a complete history of lis connexion 
withthe Foreign Office. Official people have a 
singular felicity in stumbling upon the worst 
possible instruments. If the services of Mr. 
Wikoff were honourable, surely Lord Palmer- 
ston could have found a man of talent and 
honour to perform them; and if they were 
not—for diplomatists must; we suppose, some- 
times pay for dishonourable services—he should 
have held no correspondence with him, but 
tossed him his wage from the secret-service 
money in silence. 





Polynesian Mytho 
by their % 
London: Murray. 1866. 


Taw years ago, Sir George Grey was “suddenly 
and unexpectedly” (as he says, and as we tho- 
roughly believe, for such surprises are not un- 
common to gentlemen who bear his name,) 
“required by the British government to admi- 
nister the affairs of New Zealand.” 

The new governor-in-chief was, we need 
searcely say, eminently ignorant of the lan- 
guage, religion, and manners of the people he 
was chosen to govern; and ashis predecessor 
had been chosen upon precisely the same 
grounds, it was merely a practical proof of the 
doctrine of probabilities, that Sir rge Grey 
shovld find “her Majesty's native subjects en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Queen's troops, 
against whom they had, up to that time, con- 
tended with considerable success,” nor was it 
“snddenly and unexpectedly” brought to the 
governor-in-chief’s notice that “so much dis- 
content prevailed generally amongst the native 
population, that where disturbances had not yet 
taken place there was too much reason to appre- 
hend would soon break out, as they shortly 
afterwards did in several parts of the island.” 

Of course, all these “ hostilities,” “ discon- 
tent,” and slaughter of “ Queen's troops,” and 
“her Majesty’s native subjects,” were quite un- 
necessary. Even these poor antipodean sav: 
feel the influence of the “cold shade.” At the 
other side of this rolling ball of earth, the 
naked barbarian must pay his quota of human 
Victims to the fetish of the Britannic Isles, and 
die for the honour of our English oligarchy. 
Sir Grey sapien, in his preface, the 
causes of the war that was raging beyond the 
ken of the Times newspaper, and out of hear- 
ing of the British Parliament. He had inter- 
gpa ah he soon found that with their aid 

‘ only very imperfect] tform his 
duties.” Most naively he damit, “ Often 
when waylaid by some suitor, who had perhaps 


and Ancient Traditional History 
ifs and Priests. By Sir Guornen Grey, late Governor of New Zealand. 


of the New Zealand Races, as furnished 


travelled two or three hundred miles to lay 
before me the tale of his or her ae. I 
was compelled to pass on without listening, and 
to witness with pain an expression of sorrow 
and keenly disappointed hope, cloud over fea- 
tures which the moment before were bright 
with gladness, that the opportunity so anxiously 
looked for had at length been secured.” 

Sir George Grey was honorably anxious to 
discharge his ‘uty, and to stay the bloodshed 
that was taking place. While, however, the 
usual routine prevailed, and the governor was 
a stranger to the race he governed, this was 
obviously impossible. He studied, therefore, 
the language and the religion of his subjects. 
He was now able to govern them, and the blood- 
shed ceased. When the natural action of rou- 
tine removed him from his position, he wished 
to leave on record, for the instruction of his 
successors, the information he himself had toiled 
to obtain. This has been the honorable motive 
of the present volume. 

In a recent article, upon the Ruins in Central 
America, we had occasion to refer to the tradi- 
tions of the Polynesian races, and were sur- 
prised to find how little could be gleaned from 
published books upon this subject. What was 
to be obtained, however, in Mr. Ellis’s “Poly- 
nesian Researches ” and other Missionary wor 
tended to excite, but not to satisfy, curiosity, 
and offered so strong a coincidence with the 
Mosaic history as to open a most interesting 
field of speculation as to the sources whence 
this corrupted mythology was originally de- 
rived. Sir George Grey does not stray into 
ethnological or into archai-historical topics ; 
his object was different, and his translations do 
not go far to corroborate the accounts brought 
to us by the missionaries. No reader, however, 
can peruse the few extracts we shall give from 
this volume without starting off upon many a 
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I was more surprised at her manner, even, than her 
words, It was imperious and provoking, just as often- 
times at Geneva and at London, as I have shown. It 
would have been wiser to let her go as she proposed, but 
I was deeply annoyed. : 

“You shan’t go,” I replied in a firm voice, “ till you 
change your tone.” 

“ What! will you dare to prevent me ?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

She walked up and down the room in the same man- 
ner as the day 1 last saw her in London, r iin at me 
in threatening language, which only made my deter- 
mination stronger. , 

“ You say you won't let me go?” she demanded with 
a menacing look. 

“ Not whilst you talk in that way.” 

She picked up the poker, and held it in her hand a 
moment as if hesitating what to do. Mary and I re- 
garded her with curiosity. She walked to the window 
and pushed it through one of the panes. 

“There, now will you let me go?” she said with a 
grand air, as if expecting to see me alarmed at her 
energy. 

“ Not a bit of it,” I answered smiling. “But I can’t 
allow you to break that fine glass in that way, which 
will cost me a pretty penny to replace.” 

Seeing that Sree amused rather than startled, Miss 
tee sat down and seemed to reflect. Dinner was 
brought in by the valet de , and I of it, 
chatting the while with Miss ...... and Mary. I saw 
that we had each taken up an antagonistic position, and 
that a childish struggle must ensue. The presence of 
Mary, and the neighbourhood of the courier, 
her with the notion to act a bravado whilst I con- 
sidered that if I gave way to her threats she would h 
ever after, at my cowardice, and always quote my yield- 
ing 2s a proof that I was in the wrong. I decided, then, 
that I would not let her go till she laid aside dn me- 
naces, and employed gentler lan , and to) 80. 
She declared, on the contrary, diane would conde- 
scend to use entreaty. 

“ You have no right to retain me here, and I'll make 
you pay for it,” she said with t spirit ‘ 

“Tsay nothing about the right, my dear Jane, but I 
have treated you with politeness, and you have freely 
partaken of my hospitality. So you must give me fair 
words, or stay where you are.” 

“ You are carrying it with a high hand, sir, but you'll 
repent it.” 

“I shall never repent the hours passed in your charm- 
ing society.” 

“ How long do you intend to keep me here?” she 
asked. 


“ Not more than a day or two,” I replied, " 
I shall be tired of you perhaps by waa 

She regarded me with a penetrating look, not sure 
whether I was in jest or not. 

“ You would not dare,” she cried, “to commit such 
an outrage.” 
* * * * - * 

“Well,” I said, seating myself, “I have just ordered 
the house to be locked up. You and Mary had better 
go to bed. I intend to sleep here on the sofa.” 

“ Surely you are not in earnest ?” she exclaimed in a 
startled voice. 

“ That's just the difference between you and me. I 
am always in earnest, and you are always in jest,” I re- 
plied in a deep, calm tone, as though my decision was 
nrevocable 


She hesitated a moment, and then got up as at Ge- 


neva, approached me, and falling on her knees by my | 


side, put up her hands in the prettiest way imaginable. 
She was always ful in her attitudes. ae 

“I beg you, then, to let me go,” she said in an itn- 
ploring manner. 


ITS CONSEQUBNCES. 


“ You bao I responded, “that I cannot resist a 
uest so politely —— 
= lifted om up, saluted her. 

« Put on your bonnet,” I continued, “ for I have just 
ordered a carriage. If you had only held out ten mi- 
nutes longer you would have gained the day.” 

We were both of us now in high spirits, and I ordered 
the valet; who could not make head or tail of what was 
going on, to prepare supper, of which Miss ...... and I 


“ But I played you a trick that you are not aware 
of,” she remarked in great glee. 

“« What was that ?” 

« Why, when you were out of the room, I wrote on a 
piece of paper that I was detained here, and would give 
a thousand francs to any one who would come to my re- 
lief, and then threw it out of the window.” 

* * * * * * 

It was considerably after midnight when we started 
off on foot to return to Miss ...... ‘s hotel. Pietro led 
the way, and asthe streets were quite deserted, I walked 
with my arm affectionately thrown round Miss ....... I 
mention this simply to show the loving mood we were 
in. Mary accompanied us. When we had walked a 
short distance, Miss ...... remarked— 

‘*What's the use of going back to my hotel to- 
night ?" 

“ What do you propose, then?” I asked in some sur- 


prise. 
_ “ Let us go somewhere else, and return in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ As you please,” I replied, “but do you wish me to 
go along with you ?» 

“Of course 1 do. Tell your servant there to stop at 
the nearest hotel.” 

I gave the order, and directly Pietro knocked at the 
door of a house which he was the “Iron Crown 
Hotel." We were admitted instantly. I asked if they 
had rooms, and we were shown to a couple of bed-rooms 
adjoining each other. Miss ...... ehose one, and I took 
the other. I chatted with her for a short time before 
retiring, and we agreed to be up and off at nine in the 
morning. I her affectionately when I bid her 
good night. I slept , and was woke up by Mary 

king at my door by order of her mistress. 

“It is near nihe o'clock,» she cried, “are you 
ready ?" 

“ In five minutes,” I answered, and springing up im- 
mediately I ordered 4 carriage to be sent for, and after 
taking a cup of coffee, I paid the bill, and we started off 
- yy hy Miss ..... ns I hol ne ot 
of her in the carriage, ary occu the 
front, and in proof of the kindly relations between us, I 
might add some details that, as a matter of taste, I think 
best to leave unmentioned. 


Whether or not the above be the true version 
of the business our readers must judge for them- 
selves. Oertain, however, it is, that on the 
morrow Miss ...... made application to the En- 
glish Consul; that at his instance i 
were instituted against Wikoff, the result of 
which was, that he and the lady's courier were 
both convicted of an attempt at abduction, and 
were each incarcerated for months. 


Hence the book before us. Whatever con- 
clusion may be drawn therefrom, it should be 
borne in mind that there may be another version 
of this strange history. 

At all events, whatever may have been the 
real character of the acquaintance, there can be 
but one opinion as to the conduct of a man who 
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can thus vindictively endeavour to assail one 
whom, by his own confession, and by pay Saas 
sideration of duty and of honour, he was bound 
tohave protected, under all circumstances, even 
at the hazard of his life. We refrain from the 

ression of the abhorrence involuntarily 
roused by conduct such as this, There is, 
however, some consolation in reflecting that this 
England gave not birth to Mr. Wikoff,—we 
should rejoice to find that she afforded him 


no nae an asylum. 
Mr. Wikoff promises upon a future occasion 


to publish a complete history of his connexion 
with the Foreign Office. Official people have a 
singular felicity in stumbling upon the worst 
possible instruments. If the services of Mr. 
Wikoff were honourable, surely Lord Palmer- 
ston could have found a man of talent and 
honour to perform them; and if they were 
not—for diplomatists must; we suppose, some- 
times pay for dishonourable services—he should 
have held no correspondence with him, but 
tossed him his wage from the secret-service 
money in silence. 





Polynesian Myt 


and Ancient Traditional History 


of the New Zealand Races, as furnished 


by their Chiefs and Priests. By Sir Guonen Grey, late Governor of New Zealand. 


London: Murray. 18656. 


Taw years ago, Sir George Grey was “suddenly 
and unexpectedly” (as he says, and as we tho- 
roughly believe, for such surprises are not un- 
common to gentlemen who bear his name,) 
“required by the British government to admi- 
nister the affairs of New Zealand.” 

The new governor-in-chief was, we need 
searcely say, eminently ignorant of the lan- 
guage, religion, and manners of the people he 
was chosen to govern; and ashis predecessor 
had been chosen upon precisely the same 
grounds, it was merely a practical proof of the 
doctrine of probabilities, that Sir George Grey 
shorld find “her Majesty's native subjects en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Queen's troops, 
against whom they had, up to that time, con- 
tended with considerable success,” nor was it 
“snddenly and unexpectedly” brought to the 
governor-in-chief’s notice that “so much dis- 
content prevailed generally amongst the native 
population, that where disturbances had not yet 


taken place there was too much reason to appre- 
hend would soon break out, as they shortly 
alterwards did in several parts of the island.” 


Of course, all these “ hostilities,” “ discon- 
tent,” and slaughter of “ Queen's troops,” and 
“her Majesty's say subjects,” were quite un- 
necessary. Even these poor antipodean sav 
feel the influence of the eold ae At the 
other side of this rolling ball of earth, the 
naked barbarian must pay his quota of human 
Victims to the fetish of the Britannic Isles, and 
die for the honour of our English oligarchy. 
pg Grey explains, in his preface, the 
causes of the war that was raging beyond the 
ken of the Times newspaper, and out of hear- 
ing of the British Parliament. He had inter- 
preters, but “he soon found that with their aid 
he could only very imperfectly perform his 
duties.” Most naively he admit, “ Often 
when waylaid by some suitor, who had perhaps 


travelled two or three hundred miles to lay 
before me the tale of his or her grievances, I 
was compelled to pass on without listening’, and 
to witness with pain an expression of sorrow 
and keenly disappointed hope, cloud over fea- 
tures which the moment before were bright 
with gladness, that the opportunity so anxiously 
looked for had at length been secured.” 

Sir George Grey was honorably anxious to 
discharge his -'uty, and to stay the bloodshed 
that was taking place. While, however, the 
usual routine prevailed, and the governor was 
a stranger to the race he governed, this was 
obviously impossible. He studied, therefore, 
the language and the religion of his subjects. 
He was now able to govern them, and the blood- 
shed ceased. When the natural action of rou- 
tine removed him from his position, he wished 
to leave on record, for the instruction of his 
successors, the information he himself had toiled 
to obtain. This has been the honorable motive 
of the present volume. 

In a recent article, upon the Ruins in Central 
America, we had occasion to refer to the tradi- 
tions of the Polynesian races, and were sur- 
prised to find how little could be gleaned from 
published books upon this subject. What was 
to be obtained, however, in Mr. Ellis’s “Poly- 
nesian Researches ” and other Missionary io 
tended to excite, but not to satisfy, curiosity, 
and offered so strong a coincidence with the 
Mosaic history as to open a most interesting 
field of speculation as to the sources whence 
this corrupted mythology was originally de- 
rived. Sir George Grey does not stray into 
ethnological or into archai-historical topics ; 
his object was different, and his translations do 
not go far to corroborate the accounts brought 
to us by the missionaries. No reader, however, 
can peruse the few extracts we shall give from 
this volume without starting off upon many a 
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train of thought whither Sir George Grey has 
not suffered himself to deviate. 

The translation opens thus :— 

Men had but one pair of primitive ancestors; they 
sprang from the vast oli that exists above us, and 
from the earth which lies beneath us. According to the 
traditions of our race, Rangi and Papa, or Heaven and 
Earth, were the source from which, in the beginning, all 
things originated. Darkness then rested upon the hea- 
ven and upon the earth, and they still both clave toge- 
ther, for they had not yet been rent apart; and the 
children they had were ever thinking amongst 
themselves what might be the difference between dark- 
ness and light; they knew that beings had multiplied 
and increased, and yet light had never broken upon 
them, but it ever continued dark. Hence these savings 
are found in our ancient religious services: ‘‘ There was 
darkness from the first division of time, unto the tenth, 
to the hundredth, to the thousandth,” that is, for a vast 
space of time ; and these divisions of times were consi- 
dered as beings, and were each termed a Po; and on 
their account there was as yet no world with its bright 
light, but darkness only for the beings which existed. 


The Tradition of the Discovery of New 
Zealand would seem to testify not only that 
the Polynesian race is not autochthonous but 


that the migration is not of great -papeans ‘ 


It testifies also to the old belief of the people 
as to the capacity of canoes to traverse vast 


spaces of ocean. 

Now pay attention to the cause of the contention which 
arose between Poutini and Whaiapu, which led them to 
emigrate to New Zealand. For a long time they both 
rested in the same plaee, and Aine-tu-a-hoanga, to whom 
the stone Whaiapu* belonged, became excessively en- 
raged with Ngahue, and with his stone Poutini:t At 
last she a “e enor ae him to leave the 
rom a ue de and went to a strange 

and, taking his r. When Hine-tu-a-h saw 
that he was ec argpe with his precious stone, she fol- 
lowed after them, and Ngahue arrived at Tuhua with 
his stone, and Hine-tu-a-hoanga arrived and landed 
there at the same time with him, and began to drive 
him away again. Then Ngahue went to seek a place 
pn PD aac arta t remain in peace, and he 

sea 


found in this Aotearoa (the northern is- 
nes of New Zealand), and he thought he would land 
there. 

me * * * ? * « 


They then felled a totara tree in Rarotonga, which 
lies on the other side of Hawaiki, that they might build 
the Arawa from it. The tree was felled, and thus the 
canoe was hewn out from it and finished. The names 
of the men who built this canoe were, Rata, Wahie-roa, 
Ngzhue, Parata, and some other skilful men, who helped 
to hew out the Arawa and to finish it. 

A chief of the name of Hotu-roa, hearing that the 
Arawa was built, and to accompany them, came 
to Tama-te-kapua, and asked him to lend him his work- 
men to hew out some canoes for him too, and they went 
and built and finished Ge Tainui and some other canoes. 

* . * 


When the canoes were built and ready for sea, they 
were dragged afloat, the separate lading of each canoe 
was collected and put on board, with all the crews. 
Tama-te-kapua then remembered that he had no skilful 
rp on board his canoe; and he thought the best thing 

e could do was to ontwit Ngatoro-i-rangi, the chief 





* Green jasper. 
_ } Obsidian, with which the natives grind down the 
jasper, 


who had command of the Tainui. So just as his canoe 
shoved off, he called out to Ngatoro, “I say, Ngatoro, 
just come on board my canoe, and perform the neces- 
sary religious rites for me.” Then the priest Ngatoro 
came on board, and Tama-te-kapua said to him, ** You 
had better also call your wife, Kearoa, on board, that she 
may make the canoe clean or common, with an offering 
of sea-weed to be laid in the canoe instead of an offering 
of fish, for you know the second fish caught in a canoe, 
or seaweed, or some substitute, ought to be offered for 
the females, the first for the males; then my canoe will 
be quite common, for all the ceremonies will have been 
observed, which should be followed with canoes made 
by priests. Ngatoro assented to all this, and called his 
wife, and they both got into Tama’s canoe. The very 
moment they were on board, Tama called out to the 
men on board his canoe, ‘ Heave up the anchors and 
make sail ;” and he carried off with him Ngatoro and 
his wife, that he might have a priest and wise man on 
board his canoe. Then they up with the fore-sail, the 
main-sail, and the mizen, and away shot the canoe. . 
Up then came Ngatoro from below, and said, ‘‘ Shorten 
sail, that we may go more slowly, lest I miss my own 
canoe.” And Tama’ replied, “Oh, no, no; wait a 
little, and your canoe will follow after us.” For a short 
time it kept near them, but soon dropped more and 
more astern, and when darkness overtook them, on they 
—_ —— ing on it a course. cote 
‘wo were upon this occasioned pe’ 
Tama-te- : he preter off the wife eieeen and 
Ngatoro and his wife, on board the Arawa. He madea 
fool of Ruaeo too, for he said to him, ‘Oh, Rua’, you, 
like a good fellow, just run back to the village and fetch 
me my axe Tutaura,™ pushed it in under the sill of the 
window of my house.” And Rua’ was foolish enough to 
run back to the house. Then off went Tama’ with the 
canoe, and when Rua’ came back again, the canoe was 
so far off that its sails did not look much bigger than 
little flies. So he fell to weeping for all his goods on 
board the canoe, and for his wite Whakaoti-rangi, whom 
Tama-te-kapua had carried off as a wife for himself. 
Tama-te- committed these two great thefts when 
he sailed for these islands. Hence this proverb, “ A de- 
scendant of Tama-te-kapua will steal anything he can.” 
When evening came on, Rua’ threw himself tnto the 
water, as a preparation for his incantations to recover his 
wife, and he then the stars of evening into the 
stars of morning, and those of the morning into the stars of 
the evening, and this was accomplished. In the mean- 
time the Arawa scudded away far out on the ocean, and 
Ngatoro thought to himself, ‘What a rate this canoe 
at—what a vast we have already traversed. 
know what I'll do, I'll climb up upon the roof of the 
house which is built on the platform joining the two 
canoes, and try to get a glimpse of the land in the 
horizon, and ascertain whether we are near it, or very 
far off.” But in the first he felt some suspicions 
about his wife, lest Tama-te-kapua should steal her too, 
for he had found out what a treacherous mn he was. 
So he took a string and tied one end of it to his wife’s 
hair, and kept the other end of the string in his hand, 
and then he climbed up on the roof. He had 
got on the top of the roof when Tama’ laid hold of ] 
wife, and he cunningly untied the end of the string 
which Ngatoro had ned to her hair, and made it 
fast to one of the beams of the canoe, and N, ro feel- 
ing it tight thought his wife had not moved, and that 
it was still fast to her. At last Ngatoro came down 
again, and Tama-te-k heard the noise of his steps 
as he was coming, but he had not time to get the string 
tied fast to the hair of Kearoa’s head again, but he 
jumped as fast as he could into his own berth, which 
was next to that of Ngatoro, and Ngatoro, to his sur- 
prise, found one end of the string tied fast to the beam 
of the canoe, 
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Then he knew that his wife had been disturbed by 
Tama’, and he asked her, saying, ‘‘ Oh, wife, has not 
some one disturbed you?” ‘Then his wife replied to 
him, “ Cannot you tell that from the string being fas- 
tened to the beam of the canoe?” And then he asked 
her, ‘“* Who was it?” And she said, “« Who was it, in- 
deed? Could it be any one else but Tama-te-kapua ?” 
Then her husband said to her, ‘‘ You are a noble woman 
indeed thus to confess this; you have gladdened my 
heart by this confession; I thought after Tama’ had 
carried us both off in this way, that he would have acted 
eva and not loosely in this manner; but, since 

has dealt in this way, I will now have my revenge 
on him.” 

Then that priest again went forth upon the roof of the 
house and stood there, and he called aloud to the hea- 
vens, in the same way that Rua’ did, and he changed 
the stars of the evening into those of morning, and he 
raised the winds that they should blow upon the _— 
of the canoe, and drive it astern, and the crew of the 
canoe were at their wits’ end, and quite forgot their 
skill as seamen, and the canoe drew straight into the 
whirlpool, called “The throat of Te Parata,”* and 
dashed right into that whirlpool. 

The canoe became engulphed by the whirlpool, and 
its prow disappeared in it. In a moment the waters 
reached the first bailing place in the bows, in another 
second they reached the second bailing place in the cen- 
tre, and the canoé now appeared to be going down into 
the whirlpool head foremost: then upstarted Hei, but 
before he could rise they had already sunk far into the 
whirlpool. Next the rush of waters was heard by 
Thenga, who slept forward, and he shouted out, ‘“‘ Oh, 
Ngatoro, oh, we are settling down head first. The pil- 
low of your wife Kearoa has already fallen from under 
her head !” Ngatoro sat astern listening ; the same cries 
of distress reached him a second time. Then up sprang 
Tama-te-kapua, and he in despair shouted out, “Oh, 
Ngatoro, Ngatoro, aloft there! Do you hear? The 
canoe is gone down so much by the bow, that Kearoa’s 

has rolled from under her head.” The priest 

them, but neither moved nor answered until he 
heard the goods rolling from the decks and splashing 
into the water: the crew meanwhile held on to the 
canoe with their hands with great difficulty, some of 
them having already fallen into the sea. 

When these things all took place, the heart of Ngatoro 
was moved with pity, for he heard, too, the shrieks and 
cries of the men, and the weeping of the women and 
children. Then up stood that mighty man again, and 
by his incantations changed the aspect of the heavens, 
80 that the storm ceased, and he re another incan- 
tation to draw the canoe back out of the whirlpool, that 
is, to lift it up again. 

Lo, the canoe rose up from the whirlpool, floating 

tly; but, although the canoe itself thus floated out 
the whirlpool, a great part of its lading had been 
out into the water, a few things only were saved, 
and remained in the canoe. A great of their pro- 
visions were lost as the canoe was sinking into the 
l. Thence comes the native proverb, if they 
can give a stranger but little food, or only make a pre- 
sent of a small basket of food, “‘ Oh, it is the half-filled 
basket of Whakaoti-rangi, for she only managed to save 
very small part of her provisions.” Then they sailed 
on, and landed at Whanga-Paraoa, in Aotea here. As 
they drew near to land, they saw with surprise some 
pohutukawa trees of the sea-coast, covered with beautiful 
ted flowers, and the still water reflected back the red- 
ness of the trees. 





* The of New Zealand have another name for 
this w ; they call it, ‘the steep descent where 
the world ends.” 


Here is a fairy story which might have had 
its birth in the Orkney Islands. 

Once upon a time, a man of the name of Kahukura 
wished to pay a visit to Rangiaowhia, a lying far 
to the northward, near the country of tribe called 
Te Rarawa. Whilst he lived at his own village, he was 
continually haunted by a desire to visit that — At 
length he started on his journey, and reach i 
owhia, and as he was on his road, he passed a 
where some people had been cleaning mackerel, and he 
saw the inside of the fish lying all about the sand on 
the sea-shore : surprised at this, he looked about atthe 
marks, and said to himself, ‘‘ Oh, this must have been 
done by some of the people of the district.” But when 
he came to look a little more narrowly at the footmarks, 
he saw that the people who had been fishing had made 
them in the night-time, not that morning, nor in the 
day; and he said to himself, “These are no mortals 
who have been fishing here—spirits must have done 
this; had they been men, some of the reeds and grass 
which they sat on in their canoe would have been lying 
about.” He felt quite sure from several circumstances, 
that spirits or fairies had been there; and after observing 
everything well, he returned to the house where he was 
stopping. He, however, held fast in his heart what he 

seen, as something very striking to tell his friends 
in every direction, and as likely to be the means of 
gaining knowledge which might enable him to find out 
something new. 

So that night he returned to the place where he had , 
observed ali these things, and just as he reached the 
spot, back had come the fairies too, to haul their net for 
mackerel ; and some of them were shouting out, “the 
net here! the net here!” Then a canoe paddled off to 
fetch the other in which the net was laid, and as they 
dropped the net into the water, they began to cry out, 
‘ Drop the net in the sea at Rangiaowhia, and haul it at 
Mamaku.” ‘These words were sung out by the fairies, 
as an encouragement in their work, and from the joy of 
their hearts at their sport in ——- 

As the fairies were dragging the net to the shore, 
Kahukura managed to mix amongst them, and hauled 
away at the rope; he happened to be a very fair man, 
so that his skin wasalmost.as white as that of these fairies, 
and from that cause he was not observed by them. As 
the net came close ‘in to the shore, the fairies began to 
cheer and shout, “‘ Go out into the sea some of you, in 
front of the rocks, lest the nets should be entangled in 
Tawatawauia a Teweteweuia,” for that was the name of 
a rugged rock standing out from the sandy shore ; the 
main body of the fairies kept ome! at the net, and 
Kahukura pulled away in the midst of them. 

When the first fish reached the shore, thrown up in 
the ripples driven before the net as they hauled it in, 
the fairies had not yet remarked Kahukura, for he was 
almost as fair as they were. It was just at the very first 

Pp of dawn that the fish were landed, and the 
hairtes ran hastily to pick them up from the sand, and 
to haul the net up on the beach. They did not act 
with their fish as men do, dividing them into ones 
loads for each, but every one took up what fish he liked, , 
and ran a twig through their gills, and as they strung 
the fish, they continued —_s out, “‘ Make haste, run 
here, all of you, and finish the work before the sun 
rises.” 


Kahukura kept on stringing his fish with the rest of 
them. He had only a very short string, and, making 
a slip-knot at the end of it, when he had covered the 
string with fish, he lifted them up, but had hardly raised 
them from the ground when the slip-knot gave way from 
the weight of the fish, and off they fell ; then some of 
the fairies ran good-naturedly to help him to string his 
fish again, and one of them tied the knot at the end of 
the string for him, but the fairy had hardly gone after 
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knotting it, before Kahukura had unfastened it, and 
thed a slip-knot at the end ; then he began string- 


again 

ing his fish again, and when he had got a great many 
on, up he lifted them, and off they sli as before. 
This trick he repeated several times, delayed the 


fairies in their work by ing them to knot his string 
for him, and put his fish on it. ee ht 
a 


ef 
Fe 
: 
8 
H 


netting a net, in tay 6 theirs with Kuhukura, and 
it became a pattern for him. He thus om his chil- 
dren to make nets, and by them the M race were 
made acquainted with that art, which they have now 
known from very remote times. x 

The reader of Mr. Ellis’s ““ Researches ” will 
be disappointed to find less confirmation of that 
gentleman’s account of Polynesian traditions 
than he might have expected. But it must be 
remembered that Sir George Grey’s collection 
is drawn exclusively from New Zealand, while 
Mr. Ellis speaks of islands two thousand miles 
distant. 
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difficulties in the execution have been successfully sur- 
mounted. To dovetail a series of widely different sub- 

, illustrated by different authors, is neither more 
nor less than the combination of an encyclopedia with 
See eee eee bak hh & fo oy Sane 
The merits of the different contributors in point of ac- 
Fee, gy My equal, since pains seem to 
have taken in to get good men in the several 
departments. The merits in the way of clearness and 





lucidity (essentials in a work like the present,) are less 
so. Some samples of illustration are emi ‘ 
e.g, the follo from the pen of Professor 
u eect § og INERTIA.— _ isa RY quality 
of matter which, though proper ing, it is not a 
force, may be referred to here, | ey Se tend 
of pant: be ewe ou. if brag 0g by ap external 
Ney ; persisting to move after it has once 
oe in motion, and is altogether incapable of ays 
self, or of stopping itself when once put in motion. 
property is inactivity, or inertia, which latter term 
been often erroneously applied to express a tendency 
in such matter to resist being moved, there being in 
reality no such tendency. It may be urged that hodies 
do cease moving ; that the ball thrown from the hand 
of a cricketer, after rolling for some distance along the 
, comes finally to rest. But this sto of mo- 
tion is not due to any power y the ball to 
pn A but is oy Ae to the ay pues pre- 
sented to its e , e ties 
of the ground ofer Weds it rolls. Urge the aoe 
with the same force, along a flagged surface, and it 
proceed much further; substitute for the flags a sheet 
of smooth ice, and it will proceed still further: take, 
instead of the rough cricket-ball, a sphere of polished 
marble or ivory, and it will preserve its motion for a 


greater length of time. Thus it is seen that in - 
tion as we remove impediments, the motion of the ball 


is ged ; and it is fair to conclude, that if all im- 
ments were removed, the motion would continue 
or ever. 

“ A bullet fired from a gun enters a certain distance 
into wood ; into mud it will enter still further; into 
water further still; and furthest of all into air. But 
even in air a t resistance is presented to the bullet ; 
and in none of the cases mentioned have we an example 
of really ceaseless motion. Such examples, however, 
exist : there is not grass, no water, no air, in the track 
of the earth and planets as they twirl round the sun, 
and the consequence is, that these bodies have continued 
to roll through countless , With the velocity which 
they possess to-day. For it must be borne in mind that 
there is no incessantly active force urging the planets 
forward, and compelling them to keep up their ; 
the only constant force which acts upon them is the at- 
traction of the sun; and this, if left unchecked, would 
soon draw sun and planets together. The single im- 
pulse by which we may imagine these masses sent 
spinning pe pi ng is the sufficient cause of that 
persistency with w their courses are run. 

* Tnuusrrations or Ivert1A.—Many things of com- 
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mon occurrence are to be explained by reference to this 
ey eet: we will here state a few of them. 

« When a railway train is moving, if it strike against 
any obstacle which arrests its motion, the passengers 
are thrown forward in the direction in which the train 
was ing. Such accidents often occur on a small 
scale, in attacking carriages at railway stations. The 
reason is, that the ngers share the motion of the 
train, and, as matter, they tend to persist in motion. 
When the train is suddenly checked this tendency ex- 
hibits itself by the falling forward referred to. 

“ In like manner, —_ bee A eer 74 at rest, is 
suddenly set in motion, te y of the passengers 
to remain at rest evinces itself by their falling in a di- 
rection ©) to that in which the train moves.” 

There is a difference, however, in this respect, and 

illustrations are y elementary enough, a 
point to which we draw attention on account of the 
volumes that have to follow. 


Bee Ramo Cen eee Phd 
Australia, by Simpson Davison. Addressed to KE. H. 
Hargraves, . (Privately Printed.)—This is a very 
modest little pamphlet, which opens a very important 
geological question, and heralds a discovery 
of tremendous importance. r. Simpson Davison, a 
native of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, ventures, upon the 


dispu 
theory as to the production of gold. We have read his 
letters with great interest, and we await the great geolo- 
gist’s reply. Our business is rather to sum up a con- 
of this character than to take a side in it; and 


of the decomposed lava being gold, quarta and 

other pebbles, clays, and ferruginous 
nie Alluvial poled ha often a fused and 
surface, such 


“8. It is found rich along present rivers, creeks, and 
water courses, sho the configuration of the 
tock beneath the auriferous drift to have been the sam 
at the time of its deposit as at the pres ‘nt day. 
“4. It is found rich in the nei of 
and where quartz veins and trap dykes 
ttaverse certain schists and granites called constants 
“5. Gold is also found in quartz veins, and quartz veins 
ae admitted to have been filled by mineral fluids or 


1 


ine all the , 
Romena that bear upon the question—and oe 
candid and modest manner—Mr. Davison thus 


his i 
* 1. Alluvial gold has been precipitated from a volcanig 


“2. The hot fluid has cooled into solidity and disap- 
peared by slight ing forces or by deliquescence, or 
sometimes in a saline liquid without assuming 
form. I have termed substance in any of 
these cases a perishable lava. 
he. gold has an age been melted into its bed, 
i-known to every digger experienced in worki 
deposits in hard slates, _ 


i 


z 


- 
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“4. The relation of gold to chlorine and oxygen indi- 
cates the agent connected with its deposit, and shews 
plainly why gold has remained a pure metal, whilst 
other metals have perished. 

‘5. The ocean is the reservoir into which the perished 
lavas have been received; and the quantity of chloride 
of sodim in its waters is a standing evidence of what 
their nature has been. 

‘6. All the phenomena are compatiable with the unal- 
terable laws of chemistry, and with a theory of volcanic 
eruptions already proposed by geologists. 

“7, Auriferous Bynes veins and other dykes are the 
probable fissures of disc . 

“1 believe it is not beyond the reach of science to 


discover and determine with a of ision, by 
examination of their remains and of their effects on sub- 
jacent rocks with inductive based on established 


laws of chemistry, the elementary ingredients of which 
the destroyed auriferous lavas have been originally 


com \ 
The contents of this little book are of far greater im- 
portance than its form and bulk would appear to inti- 
mate ; and we recommend it to the attention of all who 
take an interest in studies, or in the financial 
and social questions involved in the production of gold. 


that has since the days of Bonnycastle. The 
statement of each rule is preceded by the investigation 
of the principle on which the rule depends. Every pro- 


in the coinage of the country is thus 
Th Oth of a pound is 2 shillings; and although 
“The 1 a 2 shillings ; we 

have no exact equivalent in our present coi for the 


coins 
parts of it; by the second we should retain the 
ing as the unit, and all other coins would mul- 
tiples of it. This latter would have one advantage, for 
the sums represented by the new names could be 
paid by our present money, while the hundredth 

thousandth of a id cannot be represented 


A 


“ It is not yet determined what names shall be given to 
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these aliquot parts of the pound. Names indicating the 
relation of the several = to each other would be the 
best; and it has been suggested that plain Saxon con- 
tractions of the words tens, hundredths, and thousandths, 
such as tens, huns, and thous, would serve the purpose. 
The first coin, however, the tenth of a pound, is already 
in use, and has been unwisely denominated a florin, and 
the public taste seems rather in favour of Latin words, 
po Phen ge robabl be _ : 
militéme). wi ly 
ri} = 10 forine = 100 cents = 1000 mils. 

“ Such an expression as £17.387 would, on this plan, 
mean £17, 3 florins, 8 cents, 7 mils, and might be mul- 
tiplied and divided as readily as the simple number 
17387; because ten of any one place would equal one in 
the to the left.” 1 : 

tables of foreign currency and of English weights 
and measures, are accompanied by an explanation of the 
origin of the in ordi use, and of 
the causes which have led to their diversities and 
irregularities. The authors of this volume have indeed 
succeeded in presenting a coherent and systematic 
exposition of the theo of arithmetic, keeping at the 
same time in view the practical application of the 
science. 

Literary Papers by the late Professor Edward Forbes, 
P.R.S. we L Barton Street. 1855.—The late 
Professor Forbes, whose — aan, indefa- 
tigable industry, great power I h, and impor- 
tant discoveries, had already earned for him, at the age 
of forty, a world-wide tation as a ist, and en- 
titled him to be with the honoured names of 
Sedgwick, Lyell, Owen, Murchison, and other well- 
known Palwontologists, died, as many of our readers are 
aware, in November last. He has left a in that 
group whose society he adorned, which will be de- 

and which few are now qualified to fill. 

His published works (principally scattered memoirs) 
are no less than 89 in number. ee 
roductions were the “ Natural Hi of Briti 

<llusca,” “ Travels in Lycia,” “ ‘The Geological and 
Paleontological Map of the British Isles,” and a Map of 
the World, in which are embodied most of the invalu- 
able results of his own laborious investigations ; it is en- 
titled “Distribution of Marine Life, illustrated chiefly 
by Fishes, Molluses, and Radiata; showing also the 
limits of the Homoiozoic Belts.” 

The small 8vo before us consists of twelve reviews, 
written by him some time since, upon works which no 
one was able to peruse critically than himself. 
His remarks indicate acute observation, exhibiting an 
inexhaustible fund of erudition on all subjects pertain- 
ing to science, and display ever and anon those flashes 
of wit, and that keen appreciation of humour, for which 
he was so remarkable. 

We give one brief extract as a specimen of poor 





Forbes’s style. He now and then approaches nearer to 
that of Sydney Smith than any other writer of the pre- 
sent day — 


“If ever the unicorn be dethroned from his accus- 
tomed seat beside the royal arms, we hope his place 
may be taken by the hippopotamus. This — 
ag has wi = way into the bans sm <s 
true Britons, in his present plump y-look- 
ing condition might fairly as anemblem of our 
country in its highest state of prosperity. Moreover, 
like a Briton, he is an amphibious animal, quite at home 
on the land, most active and formidable when in the 
water. The unicorn has never dei to come among 
us, long as we have adored him ; ee pp tee has 
not only come, but made himself perfectly at home and 
happy among us. Everybody is interested in his pro- 
gress, growth, and even in his companions; for assu- 


redly his worthy and very ope es Arab keeper 
shares in the general — is gradually be- 
coming as essential to the English nation as the royal 
coachman, or any other great officer of state. Every 
memorandum ing our fat friend at the gardens 
has its value, and fortunate is he in being visited occa- 
sionally by Mr. Broderip.” 


Heroines of Charity. Burns and Lambert, London. 
—At a moment like the nt, when the revival of 
charitable associations in France, and the now acknow- 
ledged need of some such organised bodies in England, 
are so largely engaging public attention, a work like 
that at present under our notice, cannot but be received 
with interest. The preface, which bears the well-known 
signature ‘ A de V,’ is ably written, and is evidently 
the effusion of a heart penetrated with the needs of suf- 
fering humanity, and an intellect which perceives a 
remedy for the ills of life, whether moral or physical. 
The series which this volume contains, consists of the 
biographies of Foundresses of Religious Societies, and 
exhibits the energy, and powers of endurance, with 
which woman will enter into and accomplish her mis- 
sion, when inspired by the impulses of holiness, and the 
convictions of a righteous cause. The “ Heroines of 
Charity” here selected to exemplify this p inciple, are 
chosen from various ranks of life, and contribute 
their share of honour to exalt the moral and intellectual 
no less than the domestic attributes of the sex. 


Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Britanny, by Louisa 
Stuart . Cash,” Bi ate Street. 1855.— 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Frangois IL, the last 
duke of Britanny, was summoned at the age of 1/4, to 
fill the ducal throne, at a time when it was beset by 
perils under which her father had succumbed. 

The annexation of Britanny had long been the aim of 
France, not only on account of the advantages of which 
its sea-board boasted, but chiefly because its rulers had 
for many years been enabled to maintain a formidable 
position as regarded the monarchs of the mother country. 

Many vain attempts, both by artifice and force, had 
consequently been made to win the fair province, but 
all had alike been baffled, till at the moment, when 
every chance seemed to have disaj —the crown 
of France being then in the on of Charles VIL, 
a youth devoid alike of ability and energy ; the acces- 
sion of the young Duchess of Britanny to her ancestral 
throne, re-animated the expiring hopes. Anne, the 
daughter of Louis XI., and the ambitious Regent of 
France, was, however, astounded to find hereself out- 
witted and finally vanquished by the superior talent 
and skilful policy of the maiden Duchess. 

England and indeed beheld with surprise, the 
resistance so long and so bravely maintained against her 
formidable enemies by this young girl who, though at 
last overcome by superior strength, ‘was not ignobly 
conquered, but conferred, with her hand, a mighty gi 
upon a grateful people, instead of sticcumbing to their 
violence, and becoming their dependant.” 

The history of this noble lady it is, that Miss Costello 
has now given tothe public. The task was no light 
one, nor were the necessary researches easy. Through 
many dreary volumes of archives has she waded; and 
judging from the list of authorities to which she refers, 
she a to have consulted most of the ancient 
chroni in whose pages mention is made of her 
heroine. 

We are to be able to testify to the ral ac- 
curacy of the book—the merit which an histo- 
rical work can possess; in addition to which, the style 
of the authoress is light and agreeable, and the compi 
rn 5 upon the whole, is one of more than average 
merit. 
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RESUME. 


Ix Paris there are, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, one hundred autobiographies in course of 
publication. Every author, player, or scamp, 
finds it an interesting occupation to write about 
himself, and a pleasant thing to be able to abuse 
every one whom he has met and does not like. 

The French public, however, grows tired of 
listening to these garrulous egotists. Even Du- 
mas is obliged to intermit his periodical volume, 
and sulkily to tell the public that it is mistaken 
if it thinks it does not want more of his life; 
the Presse has even ceased to publish the dear- 

t confessions of Madame Dudevant. 

ese last-named feuilletons have now reached 
the respectable dimensions of seven 8vo volumes, 
and they are a heavy fiasco. Paris expected a 
bit of scandal, and Madame Dudevant com- 
menced by a formal disavowal of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and by a formal ee to the lovers 
of scandal that she wrote not for them. Instead 
of the history of her own and her friends’ ad- 
ventures, Madame George Sand exposes at 
great length her theory of the solidarity of 
mankind. Up to the end of this seventh vo- 
lume, Mdile. Aurore Dupin, still a child, 
breaking dolls and screaming often, is about to 
be taken to Madrid by her mother. About the 
seventeenth volume the work may possibly be- 
come amusing; at preseift, the impertinently 
minute biographies of her father and mother are 
intolerable. 

There is a Charles Rolland, ancien représen- 
tant, who writes an autobiography under the 
title of “La Turquie Contemporaine.” The 
teader can thoroughly understand this book 
without seeing it, when we quote a few words 
from the Introduction :—“ Je reproduisais ré- 
ome” he says, “en notes personelles et 

jéres, durant mes deux voyages et mes 
deux résidences, chacune de mes émotions, cha- 
cun de mes jugements et de mes souvenirs. Ce 
sont ces notes mémes que je publie.” 

From a large 8vo, called “ Histoire Intellec- 
tuelle de I'Empire de Russie,” by M. Tardif de 
Mello, we learn that one hundred and three 
years ago there was a Russian theatre, where 
the actors performed sacred mysteries. At a 
later period Soumarokoff, Ozeroff, and Koul- 
kalnik, translated, paraphrased, and imitated, 


Corneille and Racine. Kantemir, the Musco- 
‘vite ambassador in Paris was, it is said, (but 
which we shall not believe unless on better au- 
thority than this book), the first who made 
verses in vulgar Russ. M. de Mello has, we 
observe, never heard of the great Slave epic, 
and we have no good opinion of his knowledge 
of Russian literature. 

“Le Tzar Nicholas et la Sainte Russie,” by 
Ach. Gallet de Kulture, is another catchpenny 
—written to sell, by a writer who has taken no 
pains to do more than re-cast what has already 
been T aeney 4 

“ Epitre & Messieurs les Fumeurs,” par Ber- 
ville, shews only at what a low ebb wit is in 
Paris. There is perhaps no subject more open 
to a witty attack than tobacco-smoke. et 
oddly enough, from James the First down to 
this foolish Frenchman, none but pedants and 
dunces seem to have taken up the topic. M. 
Berville satirises after this fashion : 


Chacun autour de lui murmure: Ah, quelle odeur! 
Que cet homme est grossier! fi! le dégoat! I’horreur! 


A small quarto volume, called “Des Types 
et des Maniéres des Maitres Graveurs, pour 
servir a l'histoire de la gravure en Italie, & ,” 
par Jules Renouvier, is a continuation of a work 
upon .this subject published two years since. 
M. Renouvier is a sort of Ruskin in his way, 
clever, dogmatical, and iconoclaustic. The 
third part will treat of the Engravers under 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

The novels are sufficiently noticed hereafter, 
We are not aware that any other work very 
new and very noticeable has appeared in Paris, 
except perhaps M. Garcin de Tassy’s “Mémoire 
sur les noms propres et les titres Musulmans,” 
which had the honour of being printed at the 
Imperial press.—There is a brochure called “La 
Révolution dans les mceurs,” which seems to us 
chiefly written to prove that the eighteenth 
century was the golden age of France. It is 
clever, but not sufficiently so to tempt an Eng- 
lish reader to aborder such a subject. : 

As to the suppressed pamphlet, published at 
Brussels, against Louis Napoleon, it is rather 
political than literary, and the newspapers have 
already rendered it sufficiently notorious. 
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Les Mohicans de Paris. Par Avex. Dumas. Kiessling. Bruxelles et Leipzig. 


Arnst donc, the unwelcome rumour, of and con- 
cerning Alexander the Great, which assailed 
our ears in Paris, during a recent visit to that 
marvellous city, turns out to be well-founded. 
In our reluctance to believe it, we stoutly as- 
serted its falsity, but unfortunately in the pro- 
duction before us, the accused gives evidence 
against himself; and we can, therefore, do bat-- 
tle for him no further, The report in question 
was to the effect, that he who had traversed the 
spacious field of French history, with a buoyancy 
and strength of step unequalled ; with a magic 
tread under which flowers of every attractive 
hue, and fruits of choicest taste, abundantly 
sprang up, was now hobbling along upon 
crutches; in other words, that he had collected 
about him a set of collaborateurs, upon whose 
assistance he depended for any future amuse- 
ment or instruction to be afforded to the literary 
world under his name. “The Mohicans of 
Paris” here presented to us, supply ample indi- 
cations of this, being palpably bantlings of some 
half-dozen different fathers, and forming a 
strangely incongruous assemblage. Horace’s 
supposed painter, joining a horse’s neck to a hu- 
man head, and covering the body with feathers, 
imagined a perfectly harmonious form in com- 
parison with this motley farrago libelli put 
forth under the auspices of Mons. Alexandre 
Dumas. Far be from us the task of assigning 
each part of this olla podrida to its own parti- 
cular cook; but we may safely assume that the 
chef-de-cwisine had no hand in the dish first 
served. The writer who has shown, above 
most of his contemporary novelists, a just appre- 


-¢iation of the nobler qualities of society, may, 


perhaps, have taken an occasional glance at the 
slums of Paris, for the sake of acquainting him- 
self with their peculiarities, but could never 
have entered with so much gusto into their 
grossiertés as the author of the opening chapter 
exhibits. After giving a general notion of the 
inguettes, cabarets, and other resorts of the 
ower classes of the Paris population, he treats his 
reader to a detailed account of the bouges im- 
mondes frequented by the most degraded and 
vicious. These, it seems, are known by the 
name of tapis-francs, and are seven in number. 
That there may be no doubt as to their exist- 
ence, he sets forth their signs, and their 
localities ; as, the “Chat noir,” Rue de la Vielle 
Draperie, City; the “Lapin Blanc,” opposite 
the Gymnase ; “ Hotel d’Angleterre,” Rue St. 
Honoré, &e. Some of these, he obligingly in- 
forms us, have their jalités. For instance, 
the “Chat noir” is Sevoted to re-unions to 
thieves, @ la carouble, and ala fourline ; the 


former, those who enter houses with false keys; 
the latter, the pilferers of purses, watches, and 
handkerchiefs. The “ Lapin Blanc’s” speciali- 
ties are les charrieurs, les scionnewrs, and les 
vantarniers ; the profession of the first of whom 
is to enter shops, set the shopkeepers upon 
hunting for some out-of-the-way article, 
filling their pockets in the interim with any- 
thing conveniently at hand; of the second, 
mean copyists of Burke, to {throw a running 
noose round the neck of the passenger, while an 
accomplice le barbotte, i.e., empties his pock- 
ets; of the third, to enter by the windows at 
night, by means of rope ladders. The special 
vocation of the gentry frequenting the “ Hotel 
d’ Angleterre” is not mentioned, but we are in- 
formed generally that the rest of the tapis-france 
are simply receptacles for thieves, de toutes les 
catégories. 

ardi-gras, Anglicé Shrove Tuesday, being 
a day of indulgence and excess in all Romanist 
countries, and markedly so in France, as though 
the people were resolved to take their deepest 
draught of pleasure on the eve of Lent, is natu- 
rally one of special orgies in the tapis-francs. 
The particular one to which we are introduced, 
in the year 1827, is Bordier’s, Rue Aubrey le 
Boucher. Here slang, riot, drunkenness, and 
debauchery reign supreme, and terminate in a 
pitched battle of the blackguards, wherein one 
Jean Taureau is distinguished for his ferocity, 
till he is floored by one of a party of gentlemen 
drawn thither by curiosity and love of adven- 
ture. We remember a very smart little vaude- 
ville, entitled “ Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ot fermée,” the solution of which delicate alter- 
native gives rise to some amusing matrimonial 
squabbles. Chez Bordier, the fight originates 
in a question whether a window shall be opened 
or not, mooted in a company whose motto is 
“ Anything for a row.” After taking the bull 
by the horns, as above noticed, the champion of 
the tapis-franc, Salvator by name, sallies forth, 
accompanied by his friend, Jean Robert, to 
perambulate Paris till morning, but with so 
vague an object that they direct their course by 
bits of paper thrown up and carried by the 
wind. ‘These flighty little guides conduct them 
to various adventures in connexion with the 
lawless revels of the night. Towards dawn 
they begin conversing de omnibus rebus, et qui- 
busdam aliis, among which the subject of ro- 
mances turns up, Jean Robert announcing his 
design of trying his hand at one, but confessing 
that he is sadly at fault for a subject. While 
his friend is seeking to relieve his perplexity, 
musical sounds break on their ears, so heavenly 
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sweet, so melancholy in expression, that, a con- 
vent being in the neighbourhood, they fancy 
St. Cecilia has descended into it to celebrate 
Ash- Wednesday, or that the soul of one of the 
nuns is rising to heaven with the music of di- 
vine harps. After much searching, however, 
their ethereal visions are dissipated, and they 
discover that the mysterious melody does not 
proceed from the convent, but from the rez-de- 
chaussée of a humble dwelling. Through a 
chink in the shutter of the window they descry 
the supposed celestial musician, in the shape of 
a young man about thirty years old, intently 
engaged in eliciting from a violoncello the strains 
that had so enchanted them. They eagerly 
gazed in :— 
' Though a sheet of music was open on the desk before 
him, the young man did not direct his eyes towards it, 
but raised them towards heaven. He seemed to have 
no consciousness of the piece he was playing; his atti- 
tude and countenance were those of a man in the 
deepest abstraction; his hand guided the bow, his 
fingers moved over the strings mechanically; his 
hts were evidently far away. There was some 
terrible struggle going on within him, for, ever and 
anon, his brows became contracted and darkened ; and 
while continuing to draw the tenderest sounds from his 
instrument, he would close his eyes, as though no longer 
beholding any external objects, he had lost with them 
all sensation of his inward grief. At length the vio- 
joncello, like a man in the extreme of agony, poured 
forth a heart-rending cry, and the bow fell from the 
hand of the musician. 


The two friends are. equally astonished at, 
and interested in, this strange solitary drama. 
For some minutes they are struck dumb till 
Salvator exclaims :— 

“There is the romance you were looking for, my 
dear poet. It is there, in this poor house, in this man 
who suffers, in this violoncelJo which utters his laments.’ 


How to obtain admittance into the house, 
and acquaintance with its inmates was now the 
question. Salvator is for cutting the gordian 
knot by knocking at once. 


“ Do you believe,” said Jean, drawing his companion 
back a second time, ‘‘ that this man will relate his his- 
tory to.any chance visitor.” (au premier venu..) 

“Inthe first place we are not premiers venus, master 

ohn; we are—we are—philosophers; yes, philo- 

ers. We have not the appearance of drunken 
Toisterers, nor empty chattering students, nor inquisitive 
citizens; our diploma of honest men and gentlemen is 
Written on our foreheads, 

The further doubts of Jean are removed by 
the instance of Salvator that sorrow always 
welcomes sympathy. The knock is given, and 
the door is opened without hesitation or appa- 
rent surprise. 

“To whom have I the honour of speaking?” asked 

young man. ‘“ To unknown friends,” replied Sal- 
vator. | his was enough for the violoncellist. ‘* Come 
in,” said he without disquicting himself either at the 
strange visit, or at the early morning hour at which it 
was made, The extreme neatness and taste cistin- 
guishing the apartinent and all it contained, struck the 


open to you. 


visitors with admiration ; and having cordially expressed 
their readiness to render him any assistance in their 

wer, Salvator candidly avowed the immediate motive 
or introducing themselves. . 

“« Monsieur, my friend here, is thinking of bringing out 
a book on the sufferings of man. He studies when he 
can and where he can. On entering this street we 
heard you; we approached, and through the window 
we saw you were in a state of affliction. We know not 
the cause of your grief; but if you are poor, our purse is 
at your disposal; if weak or opp , our arms are 
ready to serve yon; if sorrowful in heart, our hearts are 


This free and generous address conciliates at 
once the feelings of Justin (such is the name 
of the violoncellist), and he proceeds to recount 
the story of his life in extenso; but which 
we may properly compress into a very small 
compass. 

Justin is the son of a poor provincial farmer, 
who, observing in him an aptitude for study, 
contrives to place him in the college of Louis ie 
Grand in Paris. Here an innate musical taste 
develops itself, which, under the guidance of 
the professor of the divine art, enables him 
ultimately to secure a competency as violon- 
cellist and teacher of music. His life passes 
monotonously enough till its course is sud- 
denly diversified after a somewhat remarkable 
fashion. 

Returning one evening, with his old friend 
the professor, from a stroll over the plain of 
Montrouge, he observed a little damsel, appa- 
rently nine or ten years of age, in a prow 
white frock, with blue ribbon band and san 
of the same colour, lying fast asleep in a wheat- 
field :— 

Thus reposing calmly amidst the wheat, the es 
and am-fodeme riding on either side of her se 
an arbour over her head, giving her the appearance of 
a little saint in its niche; or the fairy of the harvest 
resting from the fatigues of the day. : 

Having watched the little slumberer for some 
time, under the not unreasonable expectation 
that her mother or some other person interested 
in her might appear, they -gently awaken 
her : 

“ What are you doing here, child?” they enquired. 
“TI am resting myself; I was very tired, and could walk 
no further, so I lay down here and fell asleep.” But 
where are your parents?” “My parents?” said the 
little thing, looking at the strangers with a bewildered 
gaze, asif they had spoken to her of an unknown world. 
“ Yes, your parents.” ‘But I have no parents,” said 
she, in a tone as if she would have said “I know not 
what you are talking about.” ‘“ What? no nts ; 
neither father nor mother?” ‘“ No.” “ Who then has 
had the care of you?” “ My nurse.” ‘“ Where isshe?” 
“ She is under ground !” 

Being further questioned, she relates that she 
had come up that day from the neighbourhood 
of Rouen, the Curé of the village having given 
her a letter to the brother of her deceased nurse, 
a wheelwright, named Durier, living in the Rue 
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du Faubourg St. Jacques, with whom she was 
to reside, and maintain herself by needle-work, 
ironing, trimming bonnets, embroidering, and 
making lace. Pretty well this, for a little lass 
ten years old. The two friends were probably 
as much struck by the enumeration of her 
feminine accomplishments as by the singular sit- 
uation in which they discovered her. This she 
explained by informing them that the diligence 
being unusually late in reaching Paris, the 
houses in the Faubourg were all closed, and 
their inmates in bed. Under these cireum- 
stances, seeing the barrier, she supposed there 
must be fields beyond ; and, walking on, chose 
that where she was found for a temporary 
resting-place. By strongly representing to her 
the danger of remaining abroad all night, Justin 
prevails with her to accept the shelter of his 
house. Chemin faisant, she makes them ac- 
quainted with her history, as related to her by 
her deceased nurse Madame Boivin. This gqod 
lady returning one evening to Bouille, her vil- 
lage, from the market at Rouen, was not a 
little astonished, on entering her house, to behold 
an infant of a year old, crying and kicking on 
her bed, and on the table a written paper to the 
effect that her well-known probity had induced 
a father quitting France to confide his child to 
her care; that she would find 1200 francs in 
a purse on the table, and that a similar sum 
would be forthcoming every year for the main- 
tenance and education of the child, who was to 
be called Mina till her true name ‘was restored 
to her. During seven years the payments had 
been made regularly, but for the last two years 
and a half had ceased. The good woman, had, 
however, in no degree, withdrawn her care or 
motherly affection from the child on this ac- 
count; but on her death, her little protegée, 
being left friendless, was unceremoniously dis- 
patched by the Curé, per diligence, to Paris, 
with the letter of introduction to the wheel- 
wright as aforesaid. Next day it was ascertained 
that this personage had disappeared many years 
before ; and, his whereabouts being unknown, 
Justin, with his mother and sister, resolve to 
take the pretty Mina under their charge. She 
is the delight of the family, and, in a few years, 
captivates irredeemably the heart of Justin, 
who, to prove that he deems no sacrifice too 
great to secure her love, forces himself to abjure 
and renounce his second self, his heart-cherished 
violoncello, in deference to her petulant denun- 
ciation of it, as a growling instrument incapable 
of liveliness. This and other like acts of 
devotion effectually win the heart of Mina, and 
& marriage is decided on. The utmost re- 
sources of the family are employed, and great is 
the excitement and the wondering of the Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques at the preparations, The 


appearance of the carriage provided for the 
occasion causes an immense commotion; and an 
infantine amazement which the author can 
compare to nothing more appropriate than to 
that of the Indian savages when they first 
beheld the huge floating houses of the Spaniards 
approach their shores, and the Centaurs who, 
issuing forth from them, invaded their territory, 
The phenomenon of a piano-forte, a present 
from the old professor, produces yet more won- 
der and perplexity. Numberless were the 
speculations and violent the disputes as to the 
nature and qualities of this monster, which, if 
we may believe our author, remains a mystery 
to the inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Jacques 
to the present day :— 

On nous croira si l’on veut, mais jamais aucun habi- 
tant du Faubourg n’eut la revelation de ce mystére, qui 
fait encore aujourd’hui l'aliment des longues soirées 
Whiver ! 

No foreigner would venture to pronounce so 
severe a judgment on any part of Paris, as this 
writer passes on the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
Can it be so potent an authority as the renowned 
Alexandre Dumas? We have just cited special 
examples of the Cimmerian darkness that over- 
shrouds it. Here is its general character :-— 

The Aaya | St. Jacques is the most primitive por- 
tion of Paris. How eg this happen ? it wo ag 
surrounded by four hospitals, as a citadel is by four 
bastions, the tourist is Fo wee from this quarter? Is 
it because, leading to no great road, nor abutting on any 
centre, the of carriages is very rare. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that no soo. r does a carriage appear 
in the distance than the gamin who first descries it, 
makes a speaking-trumpet of his two hands, and signals 
it to all the inhabitants of the Faubourg, isely as a 
vessel appearing on the horizon is guild on shore. 
At this cry, every one quits his work, rushes into the 
street, in breathless expectation awaits the advent 
of the promised curiosity. 

But to return to Justin and Mina. All is 
arranged for the marriage, and the happy day 
arrives, when lo! the Curé of Bouille arrives by 
express with a letter he has just received from 
the father of Mina, wherein he expresses his 
intention of coming to reclaim her; transmitting 
at the same time the 10,800 francs in arrear to 
Madame Boivin. The whole party is over- 
joyed at this happy news, but their delight is 
at an end when the mother of Justin, despite 
all the entreaties and remonstrances of the 
enamoured pair, puts her veto upon all further 
proceeding. 

“You cannot but understand, my child, that you are 
at liberty only to marry-Mina, the poor and the orphan, 
not—rich and dependent on a father.” 

Her high sense of honour and her authority 
prevail, and Mina is conveyed away to a pen- 
sionnat at Versailles. Poor Justin was for @ 
time indespair. Early next morning he visited 
the field where, on a bright June evening, the 
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beauteous vision had first met his eyes; but 
there were then no poppies or blue corn-flowers ; 
all was frozen like his heart. Ina day or; wo 
a more tranquil melancholy supervenes, which 
he encourages by venturing to open the box 
in which lies concealed his long-proscribed 
violoncello. 

The little maiden, as we may remember, had, 
in childish caprice, compelled him to desist from 
playing on this lugubrious instrument, as she 
deemed it. During this long period of heroic 
self-abnegation at the throne of love, we have 
watched him, as he frequently drew the instru- 
ment tenderly from its case, press it between his 
knees, and inebriate himself with its fancied 
melody, without daring to elicit from it any one 
actual note. He now affectionately returns to 
it. “Ihave been guilty of gross ingratitude, 
oh, my old friend,” he says, “oh, thou, my 
sweetest consolation! I abandoned thee during 
my bright days. I seek thee again now that 
darkness surrounds me, and misfortune.” And 
he fervidly embraced the violoncello, thus 
continuing his apostrophe to it :— 

“ Oh, source inexhaustible of consolation! thou, the 

of my desolate soul! I have acted like the pro- 

igal son. I quitted thee in search of other happiness ; 

vain thought! I have been bowed down with grief, and 

now I return to thee depressed in spirit, seared in heart, 

and thou holdest out thine arms to me, oh harmonious 

goddess! and thou receivest me back with a heart full 
of pity and love !” 

The plaintive tones he then draws from his 
instrument are those which attract the notice of 
Salvator and Jean, and lead them to set him 
down as a fit subject for the basis of a romance. 
We suspect that Alexandre, the chief of the 
literary cohort on the present oceasion, having 
traced this somewhat eccentric circle, flings the 
reins suddenly over the head of his steed, 
dismounts and leaves the course to the next 
who chooses to career upon it. For at the 
point at which we have above arrived—Hey ! 
presto, begone Mina and Justin, both of you, 
The former is carried off nobody knows where 
or by whom, and the latter evaporates yet more 
mysteriously. Pursuit is made, but, artfully 
enough, only that the pursuers may en route 
pick up stories, the relation of which occupies 
the remaining four volumes. The thread by 
which Ovid connects the ever-varying incidents 
of his metamorphoses is a cable by comparison 
with the mere film that affects to join these 
together. Sothen; exeunt Mina and Justin; 
enter Columban, Carmelite, and Camille. The 
police-agent Monsieur Jackal who treats his 
companions to this tale of illicit love, set off 
in the most attractive hues, and terminating in 
suicide of the most sentimental character, may 
take credit to himself as being thoroughly im- 

with the spirit of French romance. We 


can afford only a few words to this affair. 
Columban and Carmelite inhabit apartments in 
the same house, en face one of the other; the 
latter with her mother bien entendu. Various 
little accidents bring the opposite neighbours 
together, and the result is that Columban and 
Carmelite become like a pair of turtle-doves. 
Marriage is talked of, but the smooth progress of 
the treaty is interrupted by the advent of one 
Camille, a hot-blooded creole, an old college 
friend of Columban, who welcomes his arrival 
with the utmost cordiality, and makes him a 
constant guest. Camille has been a great tra- 
veller; but his reminiscences of countries and 
places have reference solely to the women 
therein. Whether it be Athens or Peru, he 
dilates with gusto and enthusiasm on the com- 
plexion, contour, character, &., of the various 
specimens of the fair sex with whom he met; 
while the Acropolis or the Andes might, so far 
as he is concerned, have no existence. He soon 
becomes a formidable rival of Columban in the 
affections of Carmelite, which being observed 
by Columban he generously remembers that he 
ought to visit his father in Britanny, and leaves 
a free field to Camille, but not without exacting 
from him an oath to respect the young woman 
about to become his wife, and till she is his 
wife. He takes the oath without scruple, but 
it is soon burnt up and consumed in his hot 
creole blood; and he begins diligently and 
eraftily to wind his serpent folds around her. 
The narrator being French, the result can be 
but one. Accordingly during one of their 
rambles on a hot summer evening, when inces- 
sant lightning was ploughing the heavens in all’ 
directions, he naively remarks :— 

Les deux jeunes gens subissaient, a leur insu, V’in- 
fluence de cette atmosphere electrique. 

And more significantly. 

A Vimage des plantes, la jeune fille avait été forcée 
de courber la téte sous le poids de cette nuit de feu; et, 


a defaut de rosée vivifiante, ce furent les joies ineffables 
de l’amour qui la tirérent de son engourdissement. 


We pass sub silentio the episode of his 
amorous passages with the princesse de Vanvres, 
such being the soubriquet of afair and frolicksome 
blanchisseuse of that place. It is treated with 
much characteristic vivacity and verve; but we 
must hasten on to the return of Columban, 
He quickly becomes aware of the small re 
Camiile has paid to his oath, but is pacified, 
good easy man, by the assurance of Camille, that 
“comme deux enfans trahis par leur innocence 
méme, nous avons tous deux accepté l'occasion 
sans la chercher.” 

Columban, ever magnanimous, now urges 
their marriage, but Camille, in his turn, when 
thus pressed, finds it necessary to obtain his 
father’s consent, and for that purpose betakes 
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himself to the other side of the Atlantig, pro- talking 


mising to return within the year. As might 
be expected, however, nothing is heard from or 
of him at the end of that year, nor during the 
two following. Thus time is afforded for the 
old love of Columban to revive. 

The first revivings, we are told, are nothing 
more than “un peu de cette piété des anciens 
Chrétiens pour leur Madone ;” (not very com- 
plimentary this to the Madonna, considering 
the antecedents of Madame Carmelite). By de- 
grees, however, it assumes a more material 
character, and having no reason to suppose any 
reluctance on the part of the lady, he resolves 
on popping the question. He is entering her 
apartment for this purpose, when a letter from 
Camille is brought her, containing the porten- 
tous announcement, that he has obtained his 
father’s consent to the marriage, and that his 
return may be expected forthwith. What re- 
source is left to any reasonable people oan meet- 
ing such a catastrophe as this, than to commit 
suicide? On this they at once determine, and 
proceed in their preparations with a degree of 
deliberation and method truly edifying. Hav- 
ing fixed the day, they employ the interval in 
fitting-up as a chapel the room in which the 
charcoal is to do its work, not forgetting any of 
the appurtenances of altar, covered with a richly- 
wrought cloth, vases of flowers, crucifixes, 
images of saints, &c. On the appointed day, 
after singing their funeral dirge with pianoforte 
accompaniment by the lady, they enter the fatal 
room, and sitting side by side, “chastement 
enlacés et échangant leurs plus doux regards,” 
they submit themselves to the fumes’ with so 
much of calmness that, “could they have been 
seen, they would have been taken for two fiancés 


love, and forming a thousand projects 
for the future.” A day’s delay, it afterwards 
appears, would have rendered this tender scene 
a réality ; a letter arriving next morning from 
Camille, plainly showing that his recent an- 
nouncement was a villainons jest, intended to 
teaze his friendsa bit, and out of which he backs 
under the old pretence that a friend had since 
induced him to relinquish his project of mar- 
riage, and leave the loving couple undisturbed. 
The jerk from Mina and Justin to Columban 
and Oarmelite was violent enough, but that from 
Columban and Carmelite to Orsola and Mons, 
Gerard, is yet more unceremonious, and it is 
some time before we can collect our senses to 
listen to the death-bed confession of Mons. Ge- 
rard, extending through the greater portion of 
the two penultimate volumes, setting birth how, 
at the instigation of the intriguing and reckless 
Orsola, he murdered a little nephew, and did 
his best to murder a little niece, confided to his 
avuncular care, for the purpose of possessing 
himself of their inheritance. 

After this terrible business, we are tumbled 
head over heels more mercilessly than ever ; now 
into an interminable discussion between an uncle 
and nephew, on the question “to marry or not 
to marry ;” then into a lengthy, and not very 
novel, review of Napoleon’s campaigns, and the 
policy of the European Powers leagued against 
him ; and, finally, we are passed into the theatre 
at Vienna, where the people are running mad 
in their enthusiasm at the wonderful vocal 
doings of a prima donna, and make so terrible a 
din that our brain whirls, and we can no longer 
tell whereabouts we are. Had not the sixth 
volume broken off short at this point, we know 
not what would have become of us. 





Vie et Aventures de la Princesse de Monaco. 


Paris. 


M. Dumas announces himself most emphati- 
cally to be “ purement et simplement |’éditeur” 
of this most scandalous of “ Mémoires Scan- 
daleuses.” The possession of the original MS. 
is, of course, most credibly accounted for, and 
egnally. of course, most romantically. In 1835 
- Dumas took a journey through the princi- 
pality of Monaco—so runs his tale. .A propos 
to this journey, he commenced writing some 
account of its inhabitants, making mention, en 
t, of a primitive sign-board that caught 

eye, upon which, in large letters, was in- 
“Marieanne Cassonone vend pain et 
modes.” On a later occasion, M. Dumas revi- 
sited the neighbourhood, and while seated in 


quietude in his hotel du Grand Roi d’Espagne 


Recueillés par M. Dumas. Deux tomes. 


1855. 


suddenly found himself “sought out” by one 
Gaéten Cassanone, the son and heir of the 
Marieanne Cassanone “qui vendait pain et 
modes” of old. From Gaéten he received the 
precious deposit of five manuscript volumes 
confessedly purloined from the library of the 
castle of Monaco by an ancestor of the said 
Gaéten. Of course, Gaéten had heard of the 
great romanceur; of course, he had been for 
years seeking for him, upon the base supposition 
that he might find his five volumes a precious 
matériel, although Gaéten and Gaéten’s ancestor 
had failed to make anything of them; and, of 
course, M. Dumas discovers therein the auto- 
biography of the veritable Catherine Charlotte 
de Grammont de Grimaldi, duchesse de Valen- 
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tinois, princesse de Monaco, of whom previously 
he had prepared a slight sketch, from which we 
subjoin an extract. 


La nouvelle mariée, qui était cette belle et galante 
Duchesse de Valentinois, si fort connue dans la chro- 
nique amoureuse du siécle de Louis XIV., se trouva un 
beau matin, d’une enjambée, hors des étatsde son époux, 
et se réfugia a Paris, tenant sur le pauvre prince les plus 


inguliers propos. 
oie ne fut pas tout: la Duchesse de Valentinois ne 
dborna pas son opposition conjugale aux paroles; et le 
prince apprit bientt qu’il était aussi malheureux qu’un 
mari puisse l’étre. 

A cette époque on ne faisait guére que rire d’un pareil 
malheur ; mais le Prince de Monaco était fort bizarre, 
de sorte qu’il se facha. I] se fit instruire du nom des 
différents amants qui prenait sa femme, et les fit prendre 
en effigie dans la cour de son chateau. 

Bientét la cour fut pleine et déborda sur le grand 
chemin, mais le prince ne se lassa point, et continua de 
faire prendre. Le bruit de ses exécutions se répandit 
jh Vermin Louis XIV. se facha & son tour, et 
fit dire 4 M. de Monaco d’étre plus clément. M. de 
Monaco répondit qu’il était prince souverain, qu’en con- 
séquence il avait droit de justice basse et haute dans 
tes états, et qu’on devait lui savoir gré de ce qu'il se 
contentait de faire prendre des hommes de paille. La 
chose fit un grand scandale qu’on jugea & propos & 
ramener la duchesse & son mari. ui-ci, pour rendre 
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la punition entidre, voulait la faire passer devant les 
effigies de ses amants; mais la princesse douairitre de 
Monaco insista si bien que son fils se départit de cette 
vengeance, et qu’il fut fait un grand feu de joie de tous 
les manéquins. 

Such was the Countess de Monaco, whose 
“ Mémoires,” written by herself, the readers of 
the nineteenth century are called upon to judge. 
By her own pen are her deeds chronicled, 
and most suitably doth she tell her tale; and 
“nought extenuate nor nought set down in 
malice.” Whether it be a subject meet for 
criticism, we leave our readers to decide, only 
adding that we regard it as the most repugnant 
of duties even te make mention of such works 
in our pages. That the work sparkles with wit 
—with Dumas’ own unrivalled impersonations 
of character—we do not gainsay; but’ we feel 
no inclination to make extracts that could 
scarcely fail to sully our pages. Perhaps we 
may venture to say, that the almost worn-out 
romance of the “ Man in the Iron Mask” is a 
stock matériel in this newly-revived drama of 
olden times, but not one that redeems, in any 
degree, the character of the work. 





Confessions d'une jolie Femme. Deux tomes. 


Tae glance we have given at these volumes 
has filled us with unlimited astonishment. 
What but this feeling, and something more, can 
be excited by the sight of a production un- 
blushingly paraded before the eyes of the world 
in the French language, which, had it appeared 
in an English dress, must have stealthily con- 
fined itself to the purlieus of Holywell-street, 
and there have skulked, till pounced upon by the 
police, and consigned to destruction. Depraved, 
indeed, in taste, in the estimation of Monsieur 
H. de Kock, must be his countrymen (are we to 
add, his countrywomen also?) when he sets 
before them, as suited for their amusement, a 
mass of pruriency such as he has here raked up 
and shovelled together. The ten days of 
Boceacio’s Decameron are decency itself com- 
pared with the twelve nights which “ Jane,” the 
lorette, the “jolie femme” selects for special 
narration from a life of incessant debauchery. 
The character of the details may be partly 
judged by the programme :— 
B seize ana, je pene’ _— qui, le premier, 4 
& conjuguer le joli -verbe aimer ... j'ai, 
tpt sing own bien wires et dans sary = 


And, truly, most vigorously does she proceed 


Par Henry vz Kock. Kiessling, Bruxelles. 


to conjugate the verb in question in all persons, 
high and low, rich and poor, refined and coarse ; 
in all tenses, past, present, and future; in all 
moods; indicative of the most wanton dis- 
position; imperative, when she seized upon her 
paramour vi et armis; conditional; when she 
exacts half his fortune ; and infinitive, ¢.e., infi- 
nite, in its ramifications at all times. Far be it 
from us to insult our readers by so much as 
hinting at the scenes depicted; suffice it, that 
Messalina herself would have blushed at wit- 
nessing them. 

We observe that this pestilent dish is served 
up at Brussels. Whether an interdict has been 
placed upon its publication in Paris we cannot 
say, but infer as much from the general tone of 
the present Emperor’s government; while, on 
the other hand, the sanction given to it at 
Brussels is far from creditable to that staid and 
demure city. It is much to be regretted that 
writers such as this Henry de Kock, Eugene 
Sue, and their too numerous tribe, should be 
allowed a champ libre for scattering far and 
wide the seeds of indecency and vice of all kinds. 
So far, however, from being denounced and 
put down, they. appear to be extensively en- 
couraged ; and thus proceed from bad to worse, 
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Diane de Iys. Auex. Dumas, Fils. Paris. 


Trrs is a tolerably thick volume, and for our 
pidce de vingt sous we obtain, under the yellow 
wrapper, no fewer than four novels! “ This ts 
cheap literature indeed,” some will say, before 
they have read the book: we doubt if any will 
think so afterwards—that is, if anybody should 
read it. We managed to get through the first 
of the series, and we honestly attempted the 
second, then conscientiously dipped into the 
third; the fourth—to be candid—we did not 
attack ; it was too much to expect : and we will 
tell our readers why. To affirm that “ Diane 
de Lys” breathes a spirit of false religion, false 
morality, false reasoning, and false taste, is what 
may be said of nineteen and a-half out of every 
twenty French novels which issue from the 
press ; but, when we add, that the author is 


wholly deficient in knowledge of character, 
knowledge of the world, and—above all-know- 
ledge of his own ignorance ; that his ideas are 
weak, his sentimentality mawkish, his language 
inexpressive, and his style vapid, we shall have 
said enough to show, that there is, in such 
writing, room for much congratulation. At 
least, in this case, vicious principles are offered 
in a most unattractive form, and there is little 
or no danger to be apprehended from this ex- 
hibition of them. 

Mons. Alexandre Dumas may have gone up 
like a rocket, but in the person of his son he 
has come down like the stick; and we would 
seriously advise the young man to try some 
} rg “Tine,” as he is decidedly not cut out for 
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La Bouguetidre du Chateau @' Eau. En deux tomes. Par Ca. Pavt pe Kock. 


Paris: Cadot, Rue Serpente. 


Tar flower-girl of the Chiteau d’Eau is a 
foundling. Her mother, the Comtesse de Bré- 
vanne, and her father, M. de Roncherolle, 
placed her, shortly after her birth, under the 
charge of a peasant-nurse in Picardy, with a 
hundred francs, a layette, and a pocket-handker- 
chief. The mother, designedly—the father, by 
accident—lost sight of their unhappy offspring 
from that moment, until the period when the 
story commences. 

She is then a flower-girl at the Chiéiteau d’ Eau. 
Her beauty is great; her conduct is irre- 

chable ; and she will have nothing to say to 
any one of the “ lions musqués de Paris,” who 
infest her stall; nor indeed to any one in the 
world, but “Georget the Commissionaire,” a 
youth of nearly her own age, whom she means 
to marry when he reaches twenty-one, if he be- 
haves himself. Her virtue exasperates one of 
the aforesaid “lions” into a conspiracy against 
her fame ; and the unhappiness which this occa- 
sions to herself and Georget, constitutes the sen- 
timent of the piece. It is in the delineation of 
such embarrassments that Paul de Kock surpasses 
every other novelist of England and of France. 

The apparition of M. de Brévanne, under the 
pseudonym of M. de Malberg, after nineteen 
years’ absence from Paris, brings on the catas- 
trophe which has long been brooding over the 
fortunes of his guilty wife. His purpose is ven- 
geance; his quest M. de Roncherolle; that 
adulterer who has so long escaped him. He 
finds his unrepentant wife steeped to the lips in 
misery, and he secretly relieves her wants. He 
discovers M. de Roncherolle on his death-bed, 
and in still greater want, but repentant ; and he 
soothes his last hours and forgives him. 

There is no forgiveness for the wife. She 
has disowned, and as it were, a second time 
abandoned her adulterine offspring, after M. de 
Brévanne had disposed everything — without 
ostensibly appearing in the matter—for the re- 
storation of the flower-girl, whose identity he 
has chanced to discover, to her unworthy 
parent. With all his faults, M. de Roncherolle, 
8 a good fellow at bottom, and, when the same 
experiment is made on him, joyfully responds to 
the appeal—acknowledges his daughter—and 
consents to her marriage with Georget. 

This is the last act of his life. Age and in- 
firmities, aggravated by a wound which he had 
received in a duel fought with the cowardly de- 
famer of the flower-girl, a day or two before the 
secret of her birth was disclosed to him, brings 
him to the grave, forgiven, as we have said, by 
his injured friend, M. de Brévanne. 

The death of the infamous Countess,—the 
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marriage of her daughter to Georget,—and the 
return of the Comte de Brévanne to society and 
happiness, are matters of course 

Such are the main points of the plot. The 
story is interspersed, however, with many droll, 
—some questionable,—and one or two worse 
than questionable—episodic characters and inci- 
dents. Never have we been more tempted, and 
yet less able to amuse our readers, by extracting 
passages of wit and humour. They sparkle in 
every chapter indeed, but unhappily not alone. 
Evidently this book will not do for English 
families. 

Still we are loth to part altogether, without 
a word; and the following scene, from a partie 
quarrée at Bonvalets, is unexceptionable in point 
of decorum, if not the most striking, or the 
funniest in the book. M. de Roncherolle has 
accepted the invitation of Alfred de St. Arthur, 
a Parisian “ gent,” to dine with his mistress, but 
upon condition that his host shall also invite 
Jéricourt, the detractor of the flower-girl, 
whom he means to force into a confession of 
guilt, or else a duel. 


Cependant aprés le premier service, Saint-Arthur laisse 
paraitre une vive impatience, et 4 chaque instant il 
sonne le gargon et lui dit : 

— Est-ce qu'il n’est venu personne me demander... 
est-ce qu’il n’y a pas quelqu'un 1A pour moi ? 
on, monsieur, personne n’est venu... 

— Diable... on tarde bien !... 

— Comment, vous attendez encore du monde? dit 
Jéricourt. 

— Oui... c’est-d-dire... j’attends quelque chose pour 
le diner. 

— Une surprise qu’il me ménage, dit Zizi; je ne 
devine pas ce que c’est, mais j’aime a croire que ce sera 
superbe ! 

Enfin le gargon annonce : 

— Monsieur, il y a la un homme avec un paté. 

— Anh! trés bien... bravo... faites-le entrer. 

— Comment, ta surprise est un pité! s’écrie la jeune 
femme,—mais cela n’a pas le sens commun... je n’aime 
point le paté 4 diner, moi ! 

— Celui-ci, chére amie, ne ressemble pas aux autres. 
Allons, Beauvinet, arrivez donc ! 

Le vieux jeune homme de l’hétel se présente tenant 
sur un plat un fort beau pité, qu'il porte comme s’il 
tenait les clés d’une ville; il le place sur la table, re- 
garde tout le monde d’un air content de lui, puis tire sa 
perruque sur son oreille gauche. 

Tout le monde regarde le paté qui a fort bonne mine. 
Arthur al’air enchanté; il se dandine sur sa chaise en 
s’écriant : 

— Ah! j’espire que c’est ¢a!... 

— Ilest trés beau ce paté, dit Jéricourt ; d’od vient- 
il, de Strasbourg ? 

— Oh! non pas... de si loin !... 

— Voyons, Frefred, dit Zizi, si ce paté est si déli- 
cieux... entame-le et gofitons-en... 

— Minute, chére amie, minute... cela ne s’entame 
pas comme ga... je demande un peu de silence et d’at- 
tention d’abord. 

Et le jeune amphytrion approchant sa téte au pité 
dit 4 demi-voix : 
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— C'est Dutaillis qui est gentille... allons, Coco!... 
allons !... 

— Comment, voila Alfred qui parle au paté 4 présent! 
s'éerie Zizi en ouvrant de grands yeux. 

— Silence, ma chére amie... silence donc... allons, 
Coco... c’est Dutaillis... ferme... 

Mais c’est en vain qu’on écoute, qu’on attend, le paté 
garde le plus profond silence. 

— Est-ce que tu joue un proverbe avee un pité, mon 
bibi? 

— Oui, je joue... cest-i-dire... c'est le paté qui va 

arler. 
a Le pité va parler... ah! je voudrais bien l’entendre 
par exemple... 

— Un peu de patience... je ne congois pas ce qu'il a.. 
il se sera endormi lj-dedans... Coco!... Coco!... c’est 
Dutaillis qui est gentille... ah ! tu ne veux pas parler... 
je vais te réveiller, moi... 

Et Saint-Arthur, prenant le gros pité & deux mains, 
se met a le secouer de toutes ses forces, puis le remet sur 
la table en lui disant: 

— Parleras-tu a présent, animal! 

Pendant qu’on fait encore silence, M. Beauvinet se 
permet de se moucher, ce qui lui attire de vertes répri- 
mandes de son locataire. 

— Mais qui donc appelles-tu animal, et quel est celui 
qui doit étre dans ce pité ? demande mademoiselle Zizi, 
qui commence a s’ennuyer de faire silence pour rien. 

— Eh bien, ma chére amie, c’est un perroquet, un 
Cacatot’s magnifique, et auquel j'ai appris a dire: c’est 
Dutaillis qui est gentile... Freer poe claquez Zizi!... 

—Ah! pauvre béte!... il serait possible... mais il 
doit étouffer li-dedans ; voila pourquoi il ne parle pas... 
M. de Roncherolle ! enlevez bien vite la croite de des- 
BUS... 

— Les fenétres sont-elles fermées? s’écrie Saint- 
Arthur, il faut prendre garde qu’il ne s’envole... assurez- 
vous-en, Beauvinet !... 

Beauvinet fait une singulidre figure et ne bouge pas 

— J’ai bien idée qu'il ne s’envolera pas! dit Ronche- 
rolle, en promenant son couteau autour de la crofite du 

vité, 
— Prenez garde... attention... n’enfoncez pas le cou- 
teau pour ne point attrapper l’oiseau... 

— Iln’y a pas de danger. 

Enfin la crofiite de dessus est enlevée, et rien ne sort 
du pité. Tout le monde avance la téte pour regarder 
dedans, mais au lieu d’un oiseau vivant, on n’y voit que 
ce qui se trouve toujours dans l’intérieur d’un paté de 
volaille: de la gelée, de la farce qui entoure la pitce 
principale, laquelle est surmontée d'une barbe de lard. 

Saint-Arthur est pétrifié, ses convives retiennent avec 
peine leur envie de rire. 

— Qu’est-ce que cela signifie, Beauvinet ? od est mon 
oiseau, mon Cacatods, qu’en avez-vous fait ? 

— Il est li-dedans, votre oiseau, monsieur... j’en ai 
fait ce que vous m’avez dit: je l’ai porté chez le pitis- 
sier, en lui disant de le mettre dans un pité... 

Ah! malheureux!.., misérable... comment vous n’avez 
pas compris... jé vous ai dit: c’est seulement pour I’en- 
tourer de crofite... 

— Il n’est entouré que de ¢a aussi... 

— J'ai ajouté, il faudra faire des trous en haut pour 
lui donner de l’air pour qu’on l’entende bien... 

— J’ai entendu, pour qu’on le sente bien; et le pé- 
tissier a dit: je ne fais jamais de trous 4 mes patés, votre 
see sera un peu dur, mais je vais le piquer et le 

arcir si bien qu’on ne le reconnaitra plus !... 

Ici, les éclats de rire de Zizi, de Roncherolle, et de 
Jéricourt, ne permettent plus d’entendre les lamenta- 


tions, les gémissements d’Alfred, qui, dans un mouve- 
ment de désespoir, veut jeter le paté 4 la téte de Beau- 
yinet ; mais on le retient, et Roncherolle lui dit : 

— Puisque le mal est fait... il faut bien prendre son 


parti... et comme je présume que personne ici n’a jamais 
mangé de pité de perroquet, je propose d’en goiter, 

— Oui, gofitons-en, dit Zizi, ah! je conterai cetie 
venture au théatre, et je ferai bien rire mes camarades! 

— Ca ne me fait pas rire, moi!... le fruit d’un si long 
travail... au moment oi j’avais fini son éducation !... od 
il parlait si bien... 

— En voulez-vous un petit morgeau... Saint Arthur ? 

— Moi! jamais... ah! si... pour goditer... gredin de 
patissier... il avait bien raison de dire qu’on ne le recon- 
naitrait plus !... maisil faudra qu’il me rende les plumes 
au moins ! 

— Ah! pouah! que c’est mauvais! dit Zizi en re- 
poussant son assiette, dur & ne pas pouvoir se macher. 

— Et un certain gofit qui n’est pas flatteur, dit Jéi- 
court ; le pitissier ne l’a pas encore assez bien déguisé ! 

— Tenez, jeune homme, remportez tout cela, dit 
Roncherolle, en tendant l’assiette au pité 4 Beauvinet, 
et pour votre punition, mangez-le!... 

— Oui, disparaissez avec, stupide brute! s’écrie Saint 
Arthur. Allez-vous-en... car si je ne me retenais.,, 
faut-il étre bourrique... je suis sir qu’on lui dirait de 
conduire un chien chez le patissier qu’il le ferait mettre 
en paté ! 

Beauvinet prend le pité sous son bras, retire avec 
coldre sa perruque sur son oreille droite, et s’en va en 
grommelant: 

— Ils ne savent pas ce qu’ils veulent... je fais ce 
qu’on me commande et ils ne sont pas contents !... qu’ils 
fassent leur pité eux-mémes alors! 

L’aventure du paté avait beaucoup amusé les convives; 
Saint-Arthur oud me partageait la gaité de ses invi- 
tés, & chaque bouchée qu’il avalait il murmurait : 

— Mon pauvre Cacatods !.,. mon cher Coco |... il 
disait si bien: c’est Dutaillis qui est gentile... quel 
malheur .. applaudissez, claquez Zizi!... je ne m’en 
consolerai jamais !... 

— Tu vas commencer par te consoler tout de suite!... 
dit la jeune actrice, et ne pas nous embéter plus long- 
temps de tes jérémiades... tiens, vois-tu, l’histoire de ton 
paté est cent fois plus dréle que n’aurait pu T’étre ton 
oiseau. Mais nous voici au dessert. Je veux du cham- 
pagne maintenant... et je veux que mon bon ami Ronche- 
rolle nous tienne ce qu’il nous a promis, 

— Monsieur va commencer ses exercises !... dit Jéri- 
court d’un air ironique. Voyons si c’est comme chez 
Nicolet : de plus fort en plus fort ! 

— Nous ferons notre possible pour que monsieur soit 
content! répond Roncherolle en vidant un verre de 
champagne. 

— Oh! mais avant tout, reprend Zizi, comme je suis 
peer meme curieuse, je veux Vhistoire de ce petit 

ysuquet de violettes que l'on m’a promise. 

— Ah! il y aussi des histoires ! murmure l’homme de 
lettres, sapristi, allons-nous avoir de l’agrément... 

— Vous en aurez peut-étre plus que vous ne pensez, 
monsieur, répond Roncherolle en attachant sur Jéricourt 
un regard expressif. Mais je commence... ce petit bou- 
quet de violettes me vient d’une bouquetidre... rien de 

plus ordinaire, n’est-ce pas? mais ce qui l’est moins, 
e’est que la jeune marchande, qui est d’une beauté re- 
marquable, est aussi sage, aussi honnéte qu’elle est 
aw or, voici ce qui lui est arrivé dans le courant de 

’6té dernier: un jeune homme du monde... un élégant 
-.. qui, je crois, se prétend homme de lettres, a vu la 
charmante bouquetiére et I’a trouvée & son goit; il lui 
a tenu de ces propos que tous les jeunes gens tiennent 
aux jolies filles... jusque-li rien que de trés naturel... 

— Tiens, s’écrie Saint-Arthur; mais c’est comme 
Jéricourt avec... 

— Laissez done finir monsieur! dit celui-ci, qui de- 
puis quelques instants est devenu fort attentif. 

— Mais, comme je vous le disais, la jolie bouquetitre, 
qui est sage et qui aime d’ailleurs un fort gentil gargon, 
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n’écoutait pas et recevait fort mal les propos de notre 
élégant ; que fait celui-ci, pour triompher de la petite? il 
envoie un homme commander et payer un fort beau 
bouquet, avec priére 4 la bouquetitre de le porter elle- 
méme, chez une dame dont il lui donne I’adresse, en la 

évenant, que cette dame aura d’autres commandes a 
fai faire. La jeune fille donne dans le piége... car vous 
devinez qu’on l’avait envoyée chez le séducteur, qui 
avait donné le mot dson portier pour qu’il laissat monter 
la bouquetiére .. 

— Ah! mais c’est dréle... ca resemble... 

— Taisez-vous donc, Frefred, cette histoire m’inté- 
resse beaucoup moi. 

Jéricourt ne souffle pas mot, mais il est devenu trés 

le. Roncherolle poursuit son récit, en attachant tou- 
jours ses regards sur lui. 

— Voila donc notre bouquetitre chez le jeune homme, 
ot elle était entrée sans défiance, car une femme lui 
avait ouvert la porte. Mais bientét celui qui la pour- 
suit de son amour parait; il est seul avec elle... il ne lui 
cache plus qu’il veut triompher de sa résistance... la 
jeune fille voit le danger; rappelle son courage, et 
résiste si bien, que le monsieur si entreprenant recoit sur 
le visage des marques de cette vigoureuse défense... 
elles ne sont méme pas encore tout a fait effacées... il 
est bien obligé de laisser partir une femme qui se défend 
sibien. Vous croyez que tout est fini la... et en effet 
cela devrait l’étre... mais non; parce que cette jeune 
fille était honnéte, ee qu’elle n’a pas voulu cesser de 
Vétre... e qu’elle avait donné son ceour a un autre, 
ce monsieur a jugé & propros de proclamer partout que 
cette jolie bouquetitre avait été sa maitresse... qu'elle 
était venue chez lui, de son plein gré... enfin que c’était 
une fille perdue... il l’a déshonorée aux yeux de tous 
ceux qui l’aimaient... ah ! voild ce qui est lache, voila ce 
qui est infime!... et ne trouvez-vous pas que tant de 
mensonges, de calomnies, méritent d’étve chatiés ?... 

Zizi ne disait plus rien, parce qu’elle avait deviné ; 
Jéricourt mordait ses lévres, et gardait aussi le silence ; 
mais Frefred s’écrie : 

— Crest singulier... votre histoire... on dirait... od 
done se place-t-elle votre jolie bouquetiére ? 

— Ici prés... sur le boulevard du Chateau-d’Eau... 
vous la connaissez parfaitement... 

— Comment... c’est done Violette ? 

— C'est Violette. 

— Mais alors... le jeune homme qui prétend avoir 
eu... ses faveurs... c'est... 

— Justement, c’est monsieur. 

Jéricourt croit devoir alors se redresser, en prenant un 
ton impertinent : 

— Monsieur, dit-il 4 Roncherolle, je ne m’explique 
pas trop tous les contes, toutes les histoires absurdes que 
vous venez de nous débiter !,, et qui n’ont ni queue, ni 
téte... mais ce qui me semble encore plus inconcevable, 
est qu’un homme de votre dge se fasse chevalier des 
bouquetiéres !... 

— Un homme de mon Age, monsieur, connait assez 
le monde pour distinguer le faux du vrai, .et quand on 
om venger une femme indignement diffamée par un 

, Tage n’y fait rien, monsieur, j’esptre vous le 
prouver. 

— En vérité, je suis bien bon de vous répondre !...re- 
prend Jéricourt en se rejetant en arridre et se balangant 
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sur sa chaise. Allez vous promener, monsicur, et 
laissez-moi tranquille !... 

— J’irai me promener, monsieur, mais avec vous, je 
Vespire !., 

— Oh! ce serait trop dréle !... ma foi, mon cher 
monsieur, fachez-vous si vous voulez, mais je ne me 
battrai pas pour une bouquetidre. 

— Et vous battrez-vous pour cela, monsieur ? 

En méme temps Roncherolle, qui a quitté sa place et 
s'est approché de Jéricourt, lui soufflette le visage avec 
son gant. ’ 

Le jeune homme bondit sur sa chaise, il devient livide 
et sembie vouloir s’élancer sur Roncherolle ; mais celui-ci 
conserve une attitude si calme, si impassible, tout en 
présentant les pointes d’une fourchette 4 son adversaire 
pour le tenir en respect, que Jéricourt se contente do 
dire, d’une voix étranglée par la colére: 

— Voilad une insulte qui vous cofitera cher, mon- 
sieur ! 

— C’est ce que je serai enchanté de savoir, monsieur, 
et je pense que nous ne terminerons cela pas plus tard 
que demain matin. 

— Qui, monsieur, demain a neuf heures du matin, je 
serai 4 la porte de Saint-Mandé, au bois. 

— Je m’y trouverai i cette heure-la... 

— Saint-Arthur, vous avez été présent a l’insulte.... 
vous serez mon témoin.., 

— Moi... témoin.., mais je ne sais pas... si.. 

— Ayez la complaisance de prendre deux témoins, 
dit Roncherolle, car moi j’en amenerai deux. 

— A demain, monsieur; Saint-Arthur, soyez chez 
moi avant huit heures. 

Jéricourt prend son chapeau, et sort du cabinet comme 
un furieux et sans saluer personne. 

La jeune actrice ne pensait plus a rire, elle était toute 
saisie par ce qui venait de se passer ; quant 4 Alfred, il 
devenait tour j tour blane, rouge, et jaune, et paraissait 
avoir envie de pleurer. 

— Mes chers amis, dit Roncherolle en se remettant 
a table, je suis vraiment faché d’avoir ainsi troublé la fin 
de votre diner. Mais que voulez-vous... il y a long- 
temps que j’attendais l'occasion d’en finir avec ce Jé- 
ricourt. 

— Ainsi done, répond Zizi, vous étes certain que la 
jolie bouquetitre a été calomniée. 

— Parfaitement sir. Au reste ce combat sera le 
jugement de Dieu... Buvons au triomphe de la vérité. 

— Je n’ai plus soif! balbutie Saint-Arthur. Me voila 
foreé d’étre témoin dans un duel... ca ne m’amuse pas... 
car enfin... est-ce que vos témoins sont méchants ?... 

— Pas le moins du monde... je mnerai 1a deux 
adolescents... vous n’avez rien & craindre... votre role 
sera absolument passif, vous ne serez 14 que pour re- 
garder, car du reste avec mon adversaire il n’y a aucun 
arrangement a proposer. 

— Ah! s’il ne s’agit que de regarder... c’est différent 
e+. comptez sur moi. 

— Ah! que je voudrais étre & demain midi, s’écrie 
Zizi; et maintenant adieu, quittons-nous..,je ne suis plus 
en train de dire des bétises... je ne suis qu’un mauvais 
sujet, monsieur de Roncherolle; mais c’est égal; je prierai 
le bon Dieu pour vous... et que sait-on! il m’écoutera 
peut-étre. 
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Le Capitaine Richard. (Scénes Militaires). Par Atexanpre Dumas. En Deux Volumes. 
Bruxelles: Meline, Cans et C* 1855. 


Tus pretty and entertaining little novel, by 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, is said to have 
been suggested to him by August Wilhelm 
Schlegel in 1838, and founded on facts detailed 
by him to the author, on the simple condition 
“de ne rien changer aux caractéres des per- 
sonnages.” M. Dumas farther assures us that 
Schlegel “‘ had known all the heroes of the tale, 
from Napoleon to the spy Schlick, the only 
character whose name he requested to have 
changed.” 

The scene of the tale is mainly German, but 
the terrible retreat from Moscow, and the voy- 
age to St. Helena, are episodes introduced with 
much delicacy and effect. The interest of the 
plot consists in the adventures of two French 
officers (the Capitaines Richard), who are twin 
brothers, and of whom the destiny brings the 
survivor to make reparation and obtain pardon 
for the crime of his dead brother—a hasty 
crime, and “the only one he ever committed.” 
The entire plot is there; and it would be un- 
fair to M. Dumas, and above all to his readers, 
were we to give a more particular explanation. 

The story is rich in characters. The bro- 
thers Paul and Louis Richard, the pastor Stil- 
ler and his daughters, the tyrannicide Fritz 
Staps, and the spy Schlick—each in their kinds 
—are very admirably drawn and sustained 
throughout. 

We exhort our readers to peruse the book, 
and for the sake of the good points, not to be too 
censorious in point of historical criticism. An 
historical romancer is privileged to make mis- 
takes in history, and x. Dumas, after all, does 
not lay himself half so open to blame as some of 
our own romancers nearer home for an abuse of 
privilege. 

The highly graphic description of the burn- 
ing of Moscow, however, is entirely unexcep- 
tionable in this respect ; and as it will not bear 
abridgment, and is really a very fair specimen 
of the whole book, and affords no kind of key to 
the plot of the romance, we subjoin it :— 

Le 14 Septembre, 1812, du haut du mont du Salut, 
Napoléon, aux rayons d’un beau soleil d’été, avait vu 
reluire les démes dorés de la ville sainte ; et toute l’ar- 
mée, diminuée d’un quart par la bataille de la Moscowa, 
mais forte encore de quatre-vingt-dix mille hommes, 
avait battu des mains A cette vue, en criant: “ Moscou ! 
Moscou!” comme, quatorze ans auparavant,—tentant 
lOrient par la porte opposée,—elle avait crié: “Les 
Pyramides! les Pyramides !” 

Le méme soir, Nopoléon entra dans Moscou déserte. 
Les Gaulois, du moins, en prenant le Capitole,—ovd les 
guida ce Brenn inconnu du titre duquel les historiens 
latins firent un nom d’homme en l’appelant Brennus,— 
les Gaulois, disons-nous, en prenant le Capitole, trou- 
vorent, du moins, les sénateurs assis sur leurs chaises 
curules: c’était quelque chose a tuer. 


Tl n’en avait pas été ainsi &4 Moscou: on n’y avait 
trouvé que les négociants frangais, qui venaient, épou- 
vantés, nous annoncer cette étrange nouvelle : ‘“ Mos- 
cou est déserte !” 

Puis, la méme nuit, Napoléon fut, non pas éveillé,— 
Napoléon ne dormait pas,—mais surpris par le cri: “Au 
feu!” 

A ce cri, il s’approche d’une des fenétres du Kremlin 
dominant la ville: le palais du commerce est en flammes! 

Il attribue d’abord l’incendie 4 une imprudence ; il 
accuse Mortier d’avoir mal fait la police de l’armée ; il 
accuse un soldat ivre d’avoir mis le feu ; il ordonne que 
ce soldat soit recherché, puni, fusillé! Mais on lui dit 
que ce n’est point ainsi que la chose s’est passée: qu’entre 
minuit et une heure, un globe de feu s’est abaissé, & 
travers les airs, sur le palais, et que, de 1a, vient non- 
seulement l’incendie, mais encore le signal incendiaire. 

En effet, c’est un signal; car, presque en méme 
temps, le feu apparait, se lave, grandit sur trois autres 
points de la ville. ; 

Napoléon doute encore; mais les rapports se succédent: 
le feu vient d’éclater 41a Bourse, et l’on a vu des hommes 
de la police V’attiser avec des lances goudronnées! 
Dans vingt, dans trente, dans cent maisons différentes, 
des obus cachés au fond des poéles ont fait explosion 
quand ces poéles ont été allumés, et ont tué ou blessé 
les soldats frangais, et incendié les maisons! Mieux ou 

is encore : des troupes de bandits parcourent les rues de 
a ville, des torches & la main ; ils propagent le feu avec 
l’acharnement de l’ivresse, ou peut-étre avec i’ivresse du 
yatriotisme; la vue des Francais n’a fait que les exalter; 
es menaces, que les exciter & poursuivre l’ceuvre de de- 
struction ; on n’a pu leur arracher les torches des mains, 
et, 4 coups de sabre, il a fallu abattre tout ensemble les 
mains et les torches! 

Napoléon écoute tous ces récits avee un profond éton- 
nement ; il n’y veut pas croire, il repousse l'évidence, 
et se contente de murmurer : 

— Oh! les misérables! les barbares! les Scythes ! 

Le jour vint, moins brillant que la nuit: la nuit était 
éclairée par la flamme, le jour était obscurci par la 
fumée. 

On ne pouvait pas détourner Napoléon de ce spectacle; 
il allait de fenétre en fenétre, criant: 

— Eteignez ce feu! mais éteignez-le donc ! 

Et, pour la seconde fois, sa voix, si puissante sur les 
hommes, était impuissante sur les éléments. 

Il avait jeté un cri & peu prés pareil 4 Vienne, le jour 
de la bataiile @Essling, quand le Danube avait soulevé 
et emporté ses ponts, mais, enfin, il avait vaincu le 
Danube ! 

Dompterait-il le feu, ainsi qu’il avait dompté l’eau ? 

Non! comme alimenté par une force invisible, l’in- 
cendie étendait son cercle immense, et allait toujours se 
rapprochant. Napoléon est littéralement entouré d’une 
mer de flammes; chaque maison est une vague qui 
monte, et la terrible marée gagne incessamment, et com- 
mence & battre les murailles du Kremlin. 

La journée s’écoule ainsi dans la contemplation ter- 
rible. On se presse autour de l’empereur, on l’adjure de 
quitter le Kremlin; mais lui, comme s’il craignait qu’on 
ne veuille l’entrainer de force, se cramponne aux barres 
des fenétres. La nuit vient, et incendie est si proche, 
que la réverbération de la flamme flotte sur le visage en 
courroux de cet autre Jupiter assiégé par les Titans. 

Tous ceux qui croient avoir une influence sur lui sont 
accourus : son confident intime le prince de Neuchatel, 
puis son beau-frtre Murat, puis son beau-fils le prince 
Eugéne; c’est & qui le priera, le suppliera: il semble 
sourd, insensible, muet! Tontes ses facultés sont con- 
centrées dans un seul sens: la vue! les bras croisés, 
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téte nue, le visage doré d’un reflet couleur de cuivre, il 
regarde... 

Tout 4 coup, un murmure passe de bouche en bouche; 
chacun le transmet plus rapide 4 son voisin, et le pousse 
devant soi pour qu’il arrive enfin jusqu’a l’empereur. 

— Le feu est au Kremlin! 

Cela ne suffit pas encore. 

— Qu’on l’éteigne ! dit l’empereur. 

On obéit : le feu est éteint. 

Dix minutes apres, le méme murmure se renouvelle 
plus menagant. 

— Eteignez! éteignez ! répete Napoléon. 

Mais, une troisidme fois, l’incendie se rallume; il éclate 
dans la tour de J’arsenal. Cette fois, on a pris l’incen- 
diaire : c’est un soldat de la police. 

On Vaméne devant Napoléon, qui l’interroge. 

L’homme obéit & un ordre recu ; de qui a-t-il regu cet 
ordre ? de son chef; et de qui son chef I’a-t-il regu ? du 
sien. 

Ainsi, Yordre vient d’en haut; ainsi, ce n’est pas le 
fanatisme individuel de quelques misérables qui incen- 
die la capitale de la Russie: c’est un ordre supérieur qui 
sexécute, c’est un plan arrété qui s’accomplit. 

Napoléon hausse les épaules, et, avec un geste de dé- 

fit, fait signe qu’on éloigne de ses yeux I’incendiaire. 

n emmene celui-ci dans une cour, et on le poignarde & 
coups de baYonnettes; il meurt en riant, et en pronongant, 
en russe, des paroles de menace. 

Ces paroles, un Polonais les a entendues; il monte 
tout affaré les degrés du palais, et parvient jusqu’d la 
chambre od s’obstine 4 rester Napoléon. 

— Le Kremlin est miné! dit-il; les Russes ont l’es- 
poir de faire sauter l’empereur et tout son état-major ! 

— Sire, dit Eugitne, contre les hommes, on lutte 
comme César et comme Alexandre; contre les dieux, 
onlutte comme Dioméde et comme Achille ; mais on 
ne lutte pas contre le feu ! 

— Allons! dit Napoléon se décidant, ov est l’escalier 
du Nord ? 

Les portes s’ouvrent rapidement; des guides s’élan- 
cent pour indiquer le chemin, pressés qu’ils sont eux- 
mémes d’échapper au danger, et l’on descend le fameux 
escalier du Nord, immortalisé par le massacre des 
Strélitz. 

— Od Vempereur veut-il transporter son quartier 
général ? demanda Berthier. 

— Sur la route de Pétersbourg, dit Napoléon, dans le 
chateau impérial de Pétrovsky. 

Ainsi, malgré l’incendie, les flammes, la mine mena- 
oa malgré le volcan ouvert sous ses pieds, il ne 

point en retraite, il ne reculera pas du cété de la 
: au contraire, il fera une lieve de plus sur le 
chemin de Pétersbourg. 

_Mais arriverait-on 4 Pétrovsky? On avait attendu 
bien tard! tout A heure on n’était qu’assiégé par l’in- 
cendie: maintenant, on est bloqué par le feu. 

Grice & un esptce de couloir creusé a travers les ro- 
chers, on gagne une poterne, et V’on sort enfin du 
Kremlin. 

Mais, une fois sorti du Kremlin, on n’est que plus prés 
des flammes ; on se trouve au centre d’un immense 

ier; les rues disparaissent, enveloppées dans des 
tourbillons de fumée; l’air, chargé de cendres, cesse 
@étre respirable, et briile la poitrine. 

On s’engouffra au hasard dans ce qui ressemblait le 
plus 4 une rue. Par bonheur, en effet, c’en était une, 
mais étroite, tortueuse, enflammée des deux cdtés. 

_L’empereur s’avangait & pied, au milieu d’une vingt- 
aine d’hommes; devant lui, agitant l’air avec leurs cha- 
peaux pour le rendre plus respirable, marchaient Murat 
et Eugtne ; Berthier ve suivait,—le méme partout,— 
Testant derriére, 14 comme ailleurs; passant od l’empe- 
Teur passait, n’allant ni en avant ni de cété; recevant 
Son impulsion, mais n’ayant jamais d’initiative. 
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On allait ainsi, entre deux murailles de feu, sous une 
votite de feu, sur une terre de feu! Des poutres en- 
flammées tombaient a droite et & gauche; le fer et lo 
plomb fondus roulaient des toits comme fait la pluie en 
un jour d’orage. Les flammes, se courbant sous le vent, 
venzient, du bout de leurs langues dévorante, lécher les 
plumets des officiers; puis, se relevant tout & coup, 
remontaient vers le ciel comme autant de banderoles 
ardentes. 

Il fallait sortir, trouver une issue, ou étouffer. 

Cinq minutes encore, personne ne sortait de ce soupi- 
rail de l’enfer! 

On eut un instant l’idée de retourner en arriére ; mais 
plusieurs maisons s’écroulérent tout & coup, et l’on vit 
s’amonceler une barricade enflammée qui barrait la re- 
traite. 

— Envavant; donc! en avant! dit Murat. 

— En avant, répéta Eugene. 

— En avant! dit Napoléon lui-méme. , 

Mais ceux qui formaient l’avant-garde, saisissant leurs 
tétes 4 deux mains, répondirent d’une voix étouffée : 

— Impossible! nous n’y voyons plus; le feu est par- 
tout! 

En ce moment, on entendit, du milieu de la fumée, 
une voix qui criait : 

— Par ici, sire! par ici! 

Et un jeune homme de trente ans, le visage sillonné 
par un coup de sabre, encore pale de sa blessure récente, 
apparut 4 la gauche de l’empereur, sortant d’un tour- 
billon de fumée. 

— Guidez-nous, dit Napoléon. 

— Par ici, sire! reprit le jeune homme. 

Et, se replongeant dans le tourbillon de fumée : 

— Par ici, répéta-t-il, par ici! je réponds de tout! 

Napoléon appuya son mouchoir sur sa bouche: lair 
était devenu insupportable, suffocant, mortel. 

—- Par ici, par ici, sire! disait toujours la voix. 

Au bout de quelques pas, en effet, la flamme était 
moins ardente, la fumée moins épaisse: on se trouvait 
dans un quartier bralé depuis le matin. 

Un officier général, porté sur une litiére allait s’en- 
gager dans le foyer dévorant d’od V’on venait de sortir 
comme par miracle: c’était le maréchal Davoust, blessé 
4 la Moscowa, qui se faisait porter au Kremlin pour ob- 
tenir de Napoléon qu’il quittat ce palais fatal. 

En apercevant l’empereur, il se souleva et tendit les 
bras vers lui: l’empereur le regut reconnaissant, mais 
calme, comme s’il venait d’accomplir un trajet ordi- 
naire. 

En ce moment, on vit paraitre, 4 cinquante pas, un 
convoi de poudre qui défilait 4 travers le feu. 

Laissez passer l’empereur! cria le jeune officier. 
— Laissez passer la poudre, monsieur, dit l’empereur. 
La poudre, en cas d’incendie, ajouta-t-il, en essayant 

de sourire, est toujours ce qu'il y a de plus urgent a 

sauver. 

Un caisson éclata. 

Ceux qui entouraient l’empereur se presstrent autour 
de lui. 

Un ‘second caisson, puis un troisitme, puis un qua- 
tritme, éclat?rent comme le premier; les débris retom- 
baient en pluie enflammée ! 

Il y en avait cinquante: on attendit qu’ils fussent 
passés, puis on se remit en route, 

En arrivant a la porte de Pétrovsky ; 

— N’est-ce pas le lieutenant Richard, que vous m’a- 
viez envoyé 4 Donauweerth, qui marche devant nous, et 
qui est arrivé si a propos pour nous montrer notre chemin 
au milieu des flammes? demanda l’empereur. 

— Oui, sire, dit Davoust; seulement, il est devenu 
capitaine. 

— Ilne faut pas qu'il s’arréte la, Davoust; et, en at- 
tendant que vous le fassiez chef de bataillon, donnez-lui 
votre croix d’officier de la Légion d’honneur. 
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Le maréchal appela le jeune officier, et, détachant sa 
croix dor: 

— Capitaine Richard, lui dit-il, de la part de l’empe- 
reur! 

Le capitaine Richard s’inclina, et Napoléon, en pas- 
sant, lui fit de la main un signe qui voulait dire: “ Je 
t’ai reconnu, et je ne t’oublierai pas!” 

Le jeune homme se retira, prét 4 mourir pour l’em- 
pereur, sans un regret, sans une plainte. 

Le lendemain, en s’éveillant, Napoléon courut a la 
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fenétre donnant du cdté de Moscou ; il espérait trouver 
Yincendie éteint, ot du moins calmé: toute la ville 
n’était qu’une nappe de feu, qu’un nuage de fumée ! 
cette Moscou qu’on était venu chercher si loin, qui sem- 
blait s’éloigner et fuir devant nous comme les mirages 
du désert; cette Moscou, lorsque enfin on avait mis la 
main dessus, n’était qu’un mongeau de cendres! Ce 
n’étaient plus seulement les armées du Czar qui étaient 
insaisissables, c’étaient ses villes elles-mémes. 





Un Amour de Vieillard. Par le Marquis de Foupras. 
‘another Knight of Malta, but finds the vow of 


Tue prolific and converted author of thé “Ca- 
price de Grande Dame,” pursues his new career 
with small relief to the monotony of his sys¢éme. 
It is again a “ gentilhomme d’angienne roche,” 
whose sorrows, joys, and high achievements, he 
attempts to illustrate. This time it is a Knight 
of Malta, who falls in love with the daughter of 
4 


Paris: Cadot, 37, Rue Serpente, 1855. 


celibacy an unsurmountable hindrance ; being 
an older and a sterner man than her naughty 
papa. The lady marries his nephew (a more 
suitable match) after burying the “ vieillard” 
himself at Lyons. The rest of the story con- 
sists of disquisitions on marriage settlements. 





Les petits Paris. Par les auteurs des Mémoires de Bilboquet. Paris, 1855: Librairie 


D’ Alphonse Taride, 


Tne notice we gave in our October number,* 
of these clever and sparkling brochures has, we 
are credibly informed, occasioned a demand for 
them in London only exceeded by that among 
the Parisian public. The publishers have, there- 
fore, cause to be grateful to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the New Quarterly Review, for the 
service rendered, in thus materially augmenting 
the sale of these amusing works. We may also 
take this. opportunity of bearing witness to his 
energy and alacrity in keeping us informed as 
to the literary proceedings of that capital, since 
we find that up to this, the fourth month of 1855, 
four of the most amusing French works we re- 
viewed in our October number, have not even 
yet made their way hither, notwithstanding re- 
peated enquiries for them! An unaccountable 
circumstance, when we reflect that the two capi- 
tals are within twelve hours range. It is satis- 
factory, however, to find so ready an appreciation 
of the keen satire and exquisite humour of the 
“ Petits Paris.” Since last we sent “copy” to 
the printer, eighteen additional numbers have 
appeared. There is palpable evidence of variety 
in the authorship, hence the happy diversity of 
style in each. Of those now lying before us we 
select, first, as perhaps one of the most amusing, 
‘* Paris Restaurant.” The serio-comic air which 
pervades these 94 pages, the knowledge of cha- 
racter, and drollery of the observations, the 
quaintness of the similes, interspersed through- 
out, must excite the cachinnation of the most 


* Vol. iii., V. Q. R., page 535, 
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morose reader, from the moment he takes up the 
book until he sinks exhausted into the arms of 
his fauteuil, The author of “ Paris Restaurant” 
passes his comments rapidly on all the varieties 
of Parisian establishments where luxurious re- 
fection is the order of the day. 

He commences by classifying them according 
to merit, premising that a good cellar is in itself 
a world, but that in order to entitle it to this 
designation, its records ought at least to extend 
to the reign of Louis XIV. 

The following anecdote will serve to show 
the contempt in which the author holds the 
cheap Parisian restaurants. 

Two friends meet near the Palais Royal. 
One, M. L..., a rich landed proprietor, from 
the Vosges, is desirous of inviting his friend, M. 
C..., to dinner, in return for some sumptuous 
entertainments he has enjoyed at that indivi- 
dual’s country-house. “ You shall come with 
me and dine at Halavant’s,” says M.L.... 


— Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’Halavant, dit M. C... d’un 
ton sérieux. 

— C'est... c’est une trés-bonne maison... 
voir, montons... 

Les deux amis montent dans un des établissements 
situés au premier étage du Palais Royal. ‘ 

— C'est singulier, dit M. C... en entrant, on sent ici 
comme ——— d’aigre, de vielle piquette... On dirait 
qu’on a pilé des pommes moisies. 

— Ce n’est rien, seulement le premier moment quand 
on entre... Vous voyez que les salons sont beaux !... 
Voici la carte, vous avez droit & trois plats aux choix, 


vous allez 


potage, demi-bouteille, etc... Au surplus, j’apergois un 
gargon que je connais déja. 
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Le garcon s’approche des deux dineurs : 

Eh! bonjour donc, Monsieur L... Vous devez vous 
souvenir de moi... Je vous ai servi autrefois 4 hotel du 
Petit-Lion-Saint-Paul... Depuis ce temps-la j'ai roulé 
ma bosse dans beaucoup d’endroits... et me voila. 

— Julien, n’est-ce pas? 

— Oui, Monsieur, Julien Vibreau... mais ici on m’ap- 
pelle tout bonnement Rigolot... C’est un surnom qu’on 
m’a donné & cause de mon nez et de mon caractére co- 
mique qui amuse beaucoup la pratique... — Vous savez, 
il faut ga dans ces sortes d’établissements... — Si ces 
messieurs désirent, je vais leur faire un menu & ma 
manitre.., 

— Volontiers, dit M. L... Parbleu! vous me paraissez 
un garcon entendu, Rigolot!... 

— Nous disons d'abord deux tranches de navet... 
c’est comme ¢a que nous appelons le melon ici... 

Ensuite, deux macédoines d’épluchures... ga veut diré 
deux juliennes... 

— Va pour le melon et les juliennes, dit M. L... en 
souriant avec contrainte. 

— Ensuite de ga je vous servirai deux jolies tranches 
de caoutchoue au beurre d’anchois... Quant au poisson, 
je pourrais vous dire, comme & tout le monde, que c’est 
du turbot ou de l’esturgeon ; mais comme je vous con- 
nais, M. L... vous étes un homme estimable... je ne 
yeux pas vous induire en erreur: c’est tout bonnement 
du chien de mer que nous servons pour tous les poissons 

won nous demande... Nous disons done deux chiens 
i. mer pour ces messieurs a la hollandaise... (Le gargon 
rit comme un fou.) Pour légumes, ma foi! pour Jé- 
gumes, je crois que je vous servirai un cataplasme au 
gras... ca veut dire des épinards... Nous disons enfin 
deux pots de colle pour entremets, et pour dessert, du 
fromage de Brie qui marche tout seul, des biscuits 4 la 

ussiére, et une compote de pruneaux assaissonnée a 
vencre de la petite vertu. Voila!... 

— Ce gargon est original, n’est-ce pas? dit M. L... 
en avalant les trois plats que Rigolot lui a successive- 
ment apportés. 

— Tres-original, en effet, répond M. C... d'une voix 
concentrée, 

— Vous paraissez triste, mon ami? 

— Je ne suis pas triste; je réfiéchis!.., 


XIX, 
Conséquences d’un diner 4 quarante sous. 
Les deux dineurs descendent dans la galerie. 
— Eh bien! dit M. L... en frappant sur son ventre 
avec l’aplomb d’un homme qui se figure avoir diné, vous 
connoissez Halavant ? 
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— Certainement, je le connais}... 

— N’est-ce pas que c’est un restaurateur 
manque pas dans son genre de... d’un certain... 

— Ecoutez, dit M. C... en baissant la voix comme 
un homme trés en colére,—vous étes un polisson !... 

— Ah ¢a, qu’est-ce qui vous prend done! dit M. L... 
en reculant de quelques pas. 

— Vous étes un polisson, vous dis-je. "Vous m’avez 
fait diner & quarante sous!... avouez-le !.., 

— Mon Dieu! je ne dis pas... J’ai voulu... J’ai cru... 

— Me faire diner & quarante sous, moi qui passe pour 
une des premitres fourchettes de notre département !... 
Ah! tenez! si je ne craignais pas d’abuser de ma force 
physique !... Je n’ai pas voulu faire d’esclandre... J’ai 
tenu & voir jusqu’oi vous pousseriez Vimpudence et 
Yaplomb!... Quel diner! juste ciel!... Et ce gargon, ce 
Rigolot qui nous a servis!... c’était un pitre !... 

— Ah! Monsieur C.., vous allez trop loin!... 

— C’était un pitre! vous dis-je... je l’ai parfaitement 
reconnu... Je l'ai vu un jour sur la place du Chatelet, 

ui travaillait avec un escamoteur et recevait des coups 

e pied dans le derritre... Infamie!... Au surplus, ga ne 
passera pas ainsi, I] ne sera pas dit que vous aurez 
cherché a m’enpoisonner sans qu’il vous en cuise.., De- 
main vous aurez de mes nouvelles... 

Le lendemain, en effet, deux personnes de la con- 
naissance de M. C... se trouvaient, em@®qualité de té- 
moins, chez M. L..., déclarant & ce dernier que leur 
ami considérait comme une insulte’des plus graves, le 
diner qu’on lui avait fait faire, la veille, chez Halavant. 

L..., qui n’a jamais été d’humeur trés-belliqueuse, 
voyant la tournure grave que prenaient les choses, s’em- 
pressa de déclarer qu’il n’avait eu en aucune facon l’in- 
tention d’insulter M. C..., et qu’il était prét a faire des 
excuses... 

— Des excuses ne sauraient suffire, reprend l’un des 
témoins; M. C.,. exige que vous vous battiez... ou bien... 

— Ou bien? dit en tremblant l’infortuné L... 

— Ou bien que, pour expier vos torts, vous nous in- 
vitiez 4 diner tous les quatre chez Chevet, 4 trente 
francs par téte, les vins payés & part. 

M. - comprit aussitét que le mieux était encore 
d’en passer par Chevet. 

Il a pris depuis ce temps-la Halavant en grippe, et 
s’est résigné 4 diner pendant un an a trente-deux sous, 
pour réparer sa mésaventure. 


We may add that the other numbers of the 
“Petits Paris” will be found equally amusing 
with those which we have more particularly 
designated, 
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Vermischte Schriften. Von Herynicu Herve. 3 Vols. Hamburg: 1855. London: 
Messrs. Nutt. 


Some years have elapsed since the German pa- 

rs first found occasion to notice the state of 
health of Heinrich Heine, and if we are to judge 
from this, the latest production which the Night- 
ingale of Paris has sent forth from his sick-bed 
in the Rue d’Amsterdam, Heine the poet is no 
more. He was the greatest, the most genial, if 
not indeed the very personification of that class 
of German writers once called “ Young Ger- 
many.” In the years of his apprenticeship to 
romance, he created a new style, both in prose 
and poetry. * His prose he formed chiefly on the 
model of Géethe and Bettina von Arnim, and 
his poetry on that of the popular songs of Me- 
diwval Germany; whilst his long sojourn in 
France had given to the keen, witty turn of his 
mind, that peculiar vein of humour which comes 
so near to French “ esprit,” and makes us some- 
times fancy in reading Heine, that we are read- 
ing Voltaire, translated into German. “C'est 
comme Voltaire, tout-d-fait comme Voltaire,” we 
have heard Frenchmen exclaim, when reading the 
poems of Heine. It was Heine who first taught 
the French, that the German idiom was capable 
of witty and graceful expressions, and who 
earned from them the flattering. appellation of 
“ Notre Heine.” 

But while we accord to this poet high literary 
merit, we cannot conceal our regret that his 
great talents and intellectual vigour should have 
been often wasted upon subjects unworthy of 
them; and that in turning over his pages, we 
should so frequently have to exclaim, “ Oh, pen 
perverted, paper misapplied.” The first volume 
of the “ Vermischte Schriften” gives us Heine’s 
confessions, which originally appeared in the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and was afterwards 
printed in the “ Augsburg Gazette,” on which 
paper he was long engaged as correspondent. 
What, alas! has the poet of “ Young Germany” 
to confess? Little, indeed, except that he has 
been the last poet of the romantic school, and 
that he has turned from the irreligion of puny 
Hegelianism to Deism. Some portions of these 
confessions exhibit the traces of his fiercer hu- 
mour, but on the whole age and sickness are too 
apparent, Old artifices, which have lost their 
spell, are repeated; their brilliant and cutting 
terseness of expression; the sparkling origi- 
nality which once distinguished him are want- 


ing ; not so, however, that apothesis of self, which 
has seldom failed to characterise the writers of 
“ Young a. But let Heine speak for 
himself: he tells us,— 

I am the last poet of the romantic school: the old 
lyrical school of German poetry ends with me : but at 
the same time the modern school of German lyrics has 
been inaugurated by me. This double position (Dop- 

Istellung) has been attributed to me by the literary 

istorians of Germany. It would ill-become me to 
dwell copiously on this point, but I may well say, that 
I deserve a great commemoration in the history of Ger- 
man romantics. When in my book, de I’ Allemagne, I 
tried to give an account of the romantic literature, I 
ought to have given a commentary on myself, by having 
omitted that a lacuna was made which I knew not how 
to fill up. It would be quite impossible to criticise my- 
self 'y. It would be a piece of vain coxcombry to say 
all the good I could say about myself, and great folly to 
exhibit my faults before all the world. 


The Poet Heine, we repeat, no longer exists; 
and perhaps those very eulogies upon his own 
merits arose from a similar conviction, from a 
consciousness that he has lost the power to ex- 
cite praise and admiration in others ; and fearing 
lest we should forget what he once was, he re- 
freshes our memory. 

We will not endeavour to explain the author's 
arriére pensée, nor the pretext he has given for 
taking up his abode in Paris; those who are 
acquainted with his political career will see 
through it. He says: 


“The idea has most painfully possessed me, that 
the sun is a Prussian cockade; and one night I 
dreamed that an ugly black eagle pounced upon me 
and devoured my liver, consequently, 1 made the ac- 
quaintance of an old counsellor of Berlin, who had 

many years of his life at the fortress of Spandau. 

e related to me how much he suffered from the irons 
in winter. They ought at least, for the sake of Chris- 
tianity, to werm them a little. He said, if they would 
only warm the chains a little, the impression would not 
be so disagreeable, and our frosted natures would be able 
to bear them with less impatience ; and care too should 
be taken to perfume them with rose and bay-berry 
water. 

I asked the old counsellor if he ever got oysters at 
Spandau. “No,” he cried, “Spandau is too far from the 
sea. Meat, too, is very rare. We hardly ever get any 
other meat than the flies which occasionally fall into our 
soup.” About the same time I met with a commis 
voyageur in the wine trade. 

“How joyous we are now in Paris!” he exclaimed. 
The heavens ring with sudden strains. We sing the ‘Mar- 
seillaise,,—‘ En avant, marchons,’ and ‘Lafayette aux 
cheveux blanes’—from morning till night ; and liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, are written on every street- 
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corner:” saying which, he dug his hand into his pocket, 
and pulled out a large prospectus of his master’s and 

nted to me, with recommendations to some of the 

restaurants in Paris, in case I should at any time 
be in need of the exhilirating effects of Bacchus and the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. Now, I really was in need of ex- 
hiliration, and as Spandau was too far from the sea to get 
oysters, and having no fancy for fly-soup, I determined 
to go to the land of song and champagne and drink the 
« Marseillaise,” ‘“‘ En avant, marchons,” and “ Lafayette 
aux cheveux blancs,” in a bumper. 


Here we will leave Heine to his commentaries 
upon himself, and turn our attention to what he 
can have to say about Madame de Staél and her 


book. 
Madame de Staél had made up her mind that the 
man of the century ought to enter into an ideal- 
istic alliance with the greatest female contemporary. 
She then began to persecute the Z with intru- 
sions. Once being told by the porter of the First Consul 
that she could not see him, as he (Bonaparte) was just 
taking a bath, she sent answer that that was no obstacle 
at all, “‘ genius being without gender.” But Napoleon 
continuing to behave towards her with that want of 
_—, which, with regard to women, characterized 
im, contrary toFrench habits, she at last declared her- 
self the most violent enemy of the Emperor and his 
ungallant a. She then emigrated to Germany, 
where she lected materials for that famous book 
which she had destined as an apology for German spi- 
ritualisth, in opposition to the materialism of Imperial 
France. Here, fortunately for her purpose, she met 
with August Wilhelm He aah ms her faith- 
ful cicerone, and accompanied her on her journey through 
ork pangs of German literature. She had put on 
her an amazingly large turban, and was now the 
Soldana of thought. She made our literary men pass 
inreview before her, parodying at the same time the 
Great Soldan of matter (Napoleon). As the latter used 
to bully people with such questions as ‘“ How old are 
you?” “ How many chil have you?” &c. She 
asked our literary men, “How old are you?” ‘* What 
have you written?” ‘Do you adhere to the system of 
Kant, or of Fichte?”’ She scarcely waited for the an- 
swers to these questions, which were hastily taken down 
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by her faithful Mameluke, Rustan. One can now 
scarcely form a notion what a sensation she then cre- 
ated among us, and writings which have aed of 
late as the Memoirs of Caroline Pichler; the of 
Varnhagen and of Bettura Arnim, the testimonials of 
Eckerman, most pleasantly describe the stir which the 
Soldana of thought made among us, at the same time 
that the Soldan of matter caused us tribulations enough. 
Those literary men with whom the learned woman was 
best satisfied, and who found favour with her in conse- 
quence of the cut of their face, or the colour of their 
eyes, might expect an honourable mention—a sort of 
‘*Croix de la legion d’honneur.” Her look has always 
exercised upon me an impression as comical as it was 
irritating. I see in it the passionate woman ; this whirl- 
wind in petticoats, sweeping through our quiet Germany, 
and everywhere e , and exclaiming, “ What a 


” refreshing stillness breathes here.” Echauffé in France, 


she came to Germany in order to refresh herself. The 
chaste breath of our poets was so refreshing to her hot 
sunny bosom. She regarded our philosophers as so 
many sorts of ice, and took Kant as Vanille, Sorbet 
Fichte as Pistache, and Schelling as Arleguin! “Oh, 
how deliciously cool it is in your woods,” she would say. 
‘* What a delicious aroma of violets! You are a good, 
virtuous , and the co! i iling among us 
in the Rue du Bac is not yet known to you.” Women 
_ dan ee — must F ves wr ane that the 
are less dangerous ose Who possess more 
spiritual than physical advantages. I by no means in- 
tend to hint by this observation that Madame de Staél 
was ugly—but a beauty is quite another thing. She 
had agreeable iarities, which formed a disagreeable 
whole, chiefly insupportable to nervous persons; as to 
poor Schiller, her mania was for twirling a small bit of 
between “| fingers. 3 This _ made non 
i dizzy, an ting desperate, he er 
beautiful hand to ae Ss ovemei but she believed 
he was enraptured by the spell of her person. 


The second and third volumes contain the 
reports on French politics, art, and literature, 
formerly published in the “ Angeburg Gazette,” 
together with justifications with respect to the 
secret-service money Heine received from the 
Guizot Ministry. 





Afraja. 
Theodore Miigge has given the world a novel 
which, if not very captivating to the general 
run of novel-readers, is not without interest, 
supposing its portraiture to be faithful, for the 
ethnologist, the psychologist, and—especially at 
& moment when the discovery of gold has drawn 
unusual attention to colonization—the politician. 
The scene of “ Afraja” is the northern extre- 
mity of Norway ; the time, the middle of last 
century, when the Danish government was en- 
deavouring to utilise the inexhaustible fisheries 
of that hyperborean region. To this end im- 
migration was invited by free grants of land, 
with large rights and privileges to settlers ; and 
great authority was confided to magistrates 
removed so far beyond the habitual superin- 
tendence of government. Upon the coast of 
Finmark, thus peopled, the author paints a 


Roman von THEopor Miiaaer. 


Frankfort-on-Maine. 18654. 


patriarchal simplicity of manners, degraded 
both by the vices of civilisation and of savage 
life. A pursuit of gain, and a tyranny over 
inferiors, unchecked by conscience, or by care 
for reputation; where all, being similarly cir- 
cumstanced, are actuated by similar principles, 
combined with gluttony and drunkenness, 
These qualities and their result, the helpless 
subjection of the inferior colonists—Norwegian 
and Finn fishermen, and other operatives—and 
of the aboriginal Laplanders, are exhibited in 
the machinations of Herr Helgestad, the great 
man of Finmark, to plunder a young immigrant. 
About as unromantic and disagreeable a tale as 
it has often fallen to our lot to analize ; with 
incidents, moreover, unskilfully managed, and 
characters, even the best not fascinating, but so 
unhacknied, so thoroughly new are the positions 
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therein embodied, that they give it an interest 
altogether its own. 

A handsome young Dane, Baron Marstrand, 
well-educated, a soldier, and a courtier, finding 
his patrimony annihilated by the faults and 
follies of his forefathers, sets energetically about 
repairing his shattered fortune. To this end he 
obtains a grant of land in Finmark, with liberty 
to establish upon it a market, with all appur- 
tenant rights and privileges. For, be it ob- 


‘ served, although the representations of the ill- 


usage under which the Lapps suffer, made to 
the king by a worthy ecclesiastic, Claus Horne- 
mann, who visits them as a missionary, and who 
is about the most interesting person in the book, 
his Majesty has forbidden further usurpation, 
the prohibition applies only to the inland, moun- 
tainous districts; the valleys and the shore of 
the fiords (as the Norwegian creeks are deno- 
minated) not being deemed the property of a 
nomad race neither tillers of the earth nor fishers 
of the sea. At Bergen, the Baron makes ac- 
quaintance with Biérnarne, the kind-hearted, 
not over-wise, son of the mighty colonist Hel- 
, who having brought a cargo of his 
ther’s goods thither for sale, carries our future 
settler back. 

They visit the fishing ground upon their 
voyage; and here we have a lively picture of 
the immense fishery, occupying the whole male 
population of the province;* and another, as 
disgusting as it is lively, of the butchery of the 
poor captives when landed to be dried into stock 
fish for Romanist Europe. Bidrnarne introduces 
his new friend to his wealthy, rapacious, yet-— 
after a fashion—friendly and frank father, who, 
in fact, very soon professes to Marstrand that, 
as all men are cheats or dupes, he prefers being 
included in the first category. 

Helgestad no sooner sees Marstrand’s grant 
than he conceives the means of appropriating 
the ample advantages it is designed to confer. 
He shows himself a warm and judicious friend. 
He ‘averts the legal difficulties thrown in the 
way of a hated southern interloper, easily, for 
the sdrenskriver (sheriff) of Tromsoe, Paul 
Petersen, the expected successor of the auto- 
cratic voigt, his uncle, seeks the hand of Hel- 
gestad’s daughter, the wise, self-controlled, and 
handsome Ida. Of course, nephew and uncle 
oblige her father, satisfied that he knows what 
he is about. This done, the Dane accompanies 
the Norwegians home to Oereniies, where he is 
received into the family, until he shall have a 
home, & as the whole establishment is 
called, of his own. Here he finds Gula, a Lapp 
girl, brought up by Helgestad as a slave servant, 





peo. pena jay mca this fishery is now worth 
5001. a-year, supports lati i 
Slee , pports a population estimated at 


but by Ilda as a sister, and perhaps the first 
appearance of the real protaganist, Afraja, 
Gula’s father, a Lapp leader and reputed wizard, 
is as elucidatory an extract as we can find. 

The Oecreniies family have been a two hours’ 
sail to church, with the exception of Gula, whom 
the Finmark aristocracy cannot admit to wor- 
ship with them, still less to mingle in the gossip 
which, before and after Divine service, enlivens 
the churchyard, and the encircling huts, pro- 
vided by the remote families for shelter when 
needful. As they land, on their return, Ilda 
looks round for Gula, and the schaffner (a sort 
of steward or foreman) laughingly says: - 


“She has had a visit, and may be the fright has 
lamed her.” 

“* What visit ?” Ida inquires. 

“There he sits at the door, jungfrau ;* look, and 
thou’lt know him.” ee 

“ Afraja!” cried Helgestad, who was following. “I 
should smell him if I did not see him. What can the 
old rascal want? No good for eertain. I'll be hanged 
if the varmint brings anything but mischief.” 

As they advanced Marstrand gazed inquisitively at 
him whose name he had so often Sreard. wering to- 
gether, with head depressed, sat the grey herdsman 
upon the bench at the door. His seemingly decrepid 
body was covered with a brown coarse woollen shirt, 
over which he wore an open pelisse of rein-deer skin ; 
a hood (kappe) of the same material lay upon his knee. 
His meagre sinewy hands ram y a long staff, the 
sharp iron point of which glittered w e ground. 
Two little rough-haired dogs lay at tis feet, watching 
their master, and growling under their breath at the 


= strangers. 

en Helgestad stood close beside him, the aged 
Lapp lifted his head, and an —— of humble 
friendliness flitted across his weather-beaten, deeply- 
wrinkled face. His grey hair fell in tangled masses 
upon his low forehead; his nose was Mongoblike flat; 
his teeth were white, long, and sharp as the wolf’s ; and 
his small cunning eyes, glittering like suns in the blood- 
red glow of eve, were ever slily = Kigestad 

A contemptuous greeting from is 
fully answered by Afraja; and to the conition, hes 
brings him from his distant herds ? he replies, after di- 
lating upon his wealth in herds: 

““My nephew Mortuno, is, thou knowest, with one 
of my herds on the Alten. I came to him to look after 
my property, and regulate the summer pastures. Thence, 
father Neils, it was not far hither, and askest thou wh 
I come? Do not even wolves and bears seek their 
young? My child dwells in thy home, I am old and 
weak, and my heart longs for her.” 

“Thy heart!” laughed Helgestad. ‘Hast thou 4 
heart, old rogue ?” 

“« My heart,” Afraja calmly resumed, “ longs for my 
child, my greatest treasure.” 

“Soh !” said Helgestad, settling his hood. ‘“ Look 
thy fill at thy treasure. "Tis in good preservation, and 
thou may’st stay till morning.” 

Shaking his head, Afraja rejoined, “« My time is short. 
Ere nightfall I must be far away and Gula with me. I 
claim her from thee, Master.’’ 

A moment Helgestad stood silent from surprise; 
then knitting his brow, he said, “Thou hast a bad 
memory, Afraja. The wench is mine, bought for five 
pounds of tobacco, and three pints of brandy.” 





* Literally maiden. The word seems to be used 
after the fashion of Maid Marian in our ballads. 
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Mutely, Afraja leant for some minutes upon his staff; 
then replied, “ Thou art a Christian; thy God, who 
hears and sees everything, knows that I never sold my 
child. I left her with thee at thy request ; I accepted 
thy present, because kindly offered. Take it back, or 
say how much thou would’st have. My gamme [his 
hut] is desolate,” he added, in a tone of entreaty, ‘my 
eyes grow dim. What would’st thou feel, father Niels, 
were thy daughter taken from thee ? ” 

« T’ve no leisure to listen to thy nonsense,” retorted 
Helgestad, pulling his fur cap down upon his brow. “I 
snatched the girl from misery, Master Marstrand. I’ve 
made a Christian of her, and I could not answer it be- 
fore God or man to let her go back among these Hea- 


then sa’ . But I'll fill thy pouch with tobacco, old 
one, thy bottle with brandy, and I reckon that will 
quiet thy longings.” 


Afraja’s eyes spoke anger and contempt; but with 
forced calmness he answered, ‘“* What tobacco and 
brandy I want I can buy, and that thou knowest, Neils 
Hi Thou art called a just man; as such thou 
wilt not keep mine own from me.” 

“ Take what I offer and don’t be a nincompoop,” 
was the rejoinder. ‘“ What Lapp but will sell wife and 
child for brandy ; or appeal to the Voigt at Tromsie, if 
thou wilt,” he added, with a sneer, as he left him and 
entered the house. 

Iida now gently represents to Afraja her own 
affection for Guia, and Gula’s unfitness for the 
rude life of the Lapps. Gula, already in love 
with Marstrand, who treats her like a fellow- 
ereature, comes forth, but clings to the shelter- 
ing arms of Ilda. Marstrand, deeply touched 
by Afraja’s disappointment, compassionately re- 
monstrates :-— 

“ Thou seest, old man, that thy daughter prefers re- 
maining here.” 

Raising his eyes to Heaven, Afraja slowly and em- 
phatically said, ‘‘ From his cloud throne, Jubinal (the 
chief Lapp se Agr and punishes injustice.” And 

, turnin 


without a farew ing on his heel, he climbed the 
adjoining rock with an agility not to have been expected 
from such apparent decrepitude.” . 


This incident produces much discussion about 
the Lapps after dinner, during which Helgestad 
had highly praised Gula for her cookery, and 
her housekeeping, during his and Ilda’s absence. 
Marstrand, upon hearing that these aborigines 
are unerring marksmen, expresses anxiety as to 
the safety of such insulated gaards; which Hel- 
gestad replies with a loud laugh. 

“What! danger in our own houses! You know not 
this contemptible race. I tell you a Lapp is yet more 
cautious and cowardly, than he is crafty and spiteful. 
Those who visit him in his alps must indeed take 
care; many a one has disappeared there. But here, on 
Sree Sem, O ae as secure as the king in his 

Helgestad selects for his young friend the 
very best district unoccupied, where boundless 
woods require only a road, and a saw-mill upon 
the mountain torrent, to furnish saleable planks 
at the sea-side. The enterprise requires money 
however, and Helgestad has deprived Marstrand 
of his little stock, by making him invest it, pro- 
fitably, in fish, absurdly cheap from the super- 
abundant fishery, whilst a large proportion of 


the finny harvest is sure to be spoiled in the 
drying by the negligence of the lazy fishermen. 
But the speculation is not yet realised, What 
matter? Helgestad’s funds are at his friend’s 
disposal, lent so freely that the young nobleman 
dreams not of stipulating time for repayment. 
Marstrand, with a good head for mechanics, sets 
vigorously to work. Road and mill are com- 
plete, trees are felling, and it only remains to 
gather the fruit. Helgestad now visits him; 
applauds his performance, and demands pay- 
ment of his advances. The price of the fish 
has paid for provisions and other necessaries 
from Bergen; the timber is of course unsold ; 
and the money must be paid by the next morn- 
ing, or sdérenskriver, Paul Petersen, the cre- 
ditor, is ready to seize the property. 

But Marstrand’s kindness for Gula, which 
she and Afraja mistake for love, has won the 
dreaded old Lapp’s goodwill, and he supplies 
the cash, desiring no return beyond the Dane’s 
promise to come to him when summoned. 

Meanwhile, Paul Petersen has seen in Bi- 
drnarne’s passion for Gula the méans of making 
him rebel against his father; even a passing 
amour with a Lapp girl would, it should seem, 
be disgraceful. And defiance to paternal des- 
potism would insure the whole inheritance to 
Iida, who is attached to Marstrand, and strong 
minded, does not allow herself even a request to 
be spared marrying a man she sees through, and 
abhors; but, as she tells the man she does love, 
is prepared cheerfully to wed. Skilfully stimu- 
lated, Biérnarne becomes so enterprising in his 
suit, that Gula flies to her father ; and Paul sug- 
gests to Helgestad a plan for kidnapping the 
girl, in order to lure Afraja in pursuit of her to 
the great fair, at which the whole of Finmark 
assembles, and he may easily be seized before 
the troublesome missionary, Claus Hornemann, 
has obtained more efficient royal protection for 
the Lapps. They believe Afraja to possess 
both silver mines and accumulated treasure, 
which they hope to extort from him. »Biér- 
narne is of course to be of the party, and carry 
off his prize to a spot where she will be in his 
power. 

The success surpasses even the plotter’s hopes. 
Gula is stolen ; the bold Mortuno, the only Lapp 
feared by the colonists, is shot in an attempt to 
rescue her; and she is consigned to Bidrnarne 
and a servant, Egede, called a gudin, and deemed 
but one degree above a Lapp, and using that 
degree for disdaining and tyrannizing. Yet, 
more to further Paul’s schemes, Marstrand is in 
the gamme at this crisis. He had been sum- 
moned by Afraja, to be dazzled by his riches— 
shown him in a mine, to which he is conveyed 
in an insensible state to marry Gula, and, as 
Afraja’s son-in-law, to head the rebellion de- 
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signed to break out at the before-mentioned 
fair, and place the Lapps in the position of the 
colonists, as good Danish subjects. Vain are 
Marstrand’s representations of the unfitness of 
the Lapps for such a project, when their discus- 
sion is ended by discovering the loss of Gula and 
Mortuno. 

We must try to condense the scene at the fair, 
which is held in the churchyard, and swarms 
with Lapps, unaccompanied by their women. 
Whilst the Finmark ladies, for whom it was 
always a gala day, are chatting in the huts. The 
trading colonists are disturbed, for the Lapps 
make no purchases, ask exorbitant prices for 
their own articles, and pertinaciously refuse the 
brandy with which they were habitually induced 
to accept positively rejected offers. 

“Tis a burning shame !” cried a settler, bursting into 
Helgestad’s hut. “Never was such a fair-day known. 


Here’s noon, and neither Lnghing, ye , nor drunk- 
enness. Last year they were wallowing by the church 
wall ere this time, and many a poor settler got a fine fat 


deer for a few shillings, and a pelisse for the money. 
I can’t blame the chaps who, in their anger, have fallen 
upon a couple of the sneering wretches, and gave them 
a sound thrashing.” 


Helgestad, coming in as angry, sends the 
damsels out to enliven the market, by purchas- 
ing fairings. He remains at his door, stamping 
away his irritation, when joined by Paul, just re- 
turned from his felonious expedition, and look- 
ing paler than usual. In fact, he was wounded 
by Mortuno in the scuffle, and dared not seek 
medical aid lest his share in Mortuno’s death 
should be discovered. He explains the beha- 


viour of the Lapps by the proposed outbreak, 
awaiting Afraja and Mortuno. 

“ You'll never persuade me,” said 
the Lapps dare attack us in open day.” 

“They would convince you of that and more, had 
we let matters take their course. But Mortuno will 
now shoot neither Voigt, nor Sorenskriver, nor Neils 
egeeed on 0 hale of is merchandize; and no other 


“ You've caught the girl then?” 

“ Shte’s in safe custody. And as for yonder numekulls, 
who are gaping for their leaders, see if they don’t already 
find the time on hand! They are beginning to 
chaffer and drink; if those leaders be not here presently, 
pon bed clean forgotten, and the fair become an on: 


“ that 


The prediction is fulfilled, and the fair all 
hubbub and drunkenness; when a party of Lapps, 
carrying a bier, and headed by Afraja, whom 
Marstrand supports, force their way to the 
Voigt's station. The vociferation of traffic, and 
of riot subsides into a murmur of Mortuno, as 
the bier is set down before the Voigt. Afraja 
prepares to make his complaint, when the Séren- 
skriver, catching his eye, he exclaims :— 

“Where's my child ? What hast done with her? 
If she’s here let me see her! Be merciful!” 
“ What's all this?” asked the Voigt, with a terrific 


frown. ‘Hast thou grievances, Lapp? So have we. 
Comest thou for justice? Justice was awaiting thee.” 

“ Yes, lord, I come for justice,” said the old man, 
humbly, but not timidly. ‘ My child is stolen from me. 
Robbers have plundered my gamme, and worse Mor- 
tumo ... .” 

Here Paul interrupts him with accusations of 
instigating to outrage, of idolatry and witch- 
craft, for all which crimes he, the sheriff, arrests 
him. But Marstrand interposes, in his turn, 
charging Paul with the murder of Mortuno. 
The Vowgt is troubled ; the accused is prepared 
for the charge, and sees joyfully how the un- 
hoped-for presence of his detested rival pro- 
motes his designs. He now relates that, Afraja 
having stolen his daughter, Helgestad’s pur- 
chased slave, and forced the Christian girl to 
idolatrous worship, he, the Sérenskriver, with 
his friends, had sought, found, and brought her 
away, without even seeing Mortuno—a noxious 
reptile, who may indeed have attacked them 
and been slain in self-defence. But of that he, 
Paul, knew nothing, having returned straight 
home, leaving his companions to restore the girl 
to her lawful master. 

“She has no master,” exclaimed Afraja. “ By the 
God of the Christians I swear, I never sold my child!” 

Helgestad now came forward with, “ Thou’rt a lying 
old scoundrel. I bought her of thee for more brandy 
and tobacco than she is worth; and, as the Sorenskriver 
truly says, thou hast stolen her.” 

“Tt is false—false as thyself,” rejoined Afraja. “ Gula 
never was thy property, and she left thy home to es- 
cape from thy son’s amorous persecution ! Bidrnarne has 
torn her from my gamme, to dishonour her. 


The retort half stuns Helgestad. His son in 
love with a Lapp girl! Rejected by her! Run- 
ning after her, whilst his bride, the daughter of 
the opulent Uve Frandesnass Bergen is vainly 
awaiting him! He appeals to Marstrand, who 
of course corroborates Afraja’s words, and ob- 
serves that Bidrnarne’s passion has been fostered 
by those who perhaps thought alienating the 
son from the father would increase the daughter's 

rtion. The Quiin now rushes forward, and 

elgestad joyfully exclaims— 

“ Here’s Egede! My son will be following. Now we 
shall know the truth.” : 

But Egede tears his hair, beats his breast, and rolls 
his eyes without ing ; and while all shudder at the 
thought of what it must be that can so move such & 
creature, Paul’s heart beats high with the certainty that 
the game is won, more easily than he durst hope. 

At length Helgestad roused himself to know the 
worst. Moe yt Egede, where is my son ?” 

Tonelessly Egede answered, ‘‘ Dead, master !” 

The father asks who killed him, pointing to Afraja, 
and the Quiin’s ugly face grew yet uglier with joy and 
fury, as he saw the Lapp. “You have him! You have 
him!” he shouted. ‘Send him to her where she lies, 
white and cold among the hungry sharks!” 


He tells how Bidrnarne, impatient to get his 
prize to an island inhabited only by Egede’s 
family, embarked, despite all representations as 
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to the weather, in a boat unfit to breast the 
billows of an arctic sea. How a storm capsized 
it, casting all into the sea. How he could have 
saved Bidrnarne, would he have let the girl go; 
but he, clasping her tightly, cried, “ With Gula, 
J live or die,” and sank. 

A few words will suffice for the conclusion. 
Afraja and Marstrand are imprisoned; and 
when no torture, physical or mental, can extort 
from Afraja the whereabouts of his hoards or 
his mines, the voigt and sdérenskriver burn him 
alive, as an idolator and wizard, in virtue of an 
obsolete law, unabrogated only because forgotten. 
Marstrand being a Danish nobleman, though 


abhorred throughout the colony, as an intrusive 
southern, and despised, through Paul’s man- 
ceuvres, as Gula, the Lapp girl's, lover, they 
dare not execute. But he is about to be ged 
in chains from the still blazing pile, and flung 
into a dungeon, there to die by inches, when a 
military commission, headed by our baron’s 
bosom friend, lands opportunely to the rescue. 
Justice is done to every body; Paul Petersen 
dies of his unavoidably neglected wound; and 
Claus Hornemann gladly marries Ilda to Mar- 
strand ; Biérnarne’s intended bride to the royal 
commissioner, her lover, whom Helgestad hoped 
he had drowned. 


Leben des Prinzen von der Pfalz. Von A. V.Ineskow. 


We notice this book only inasmuch as it refers 
to our lamented author Mr. Warburton’s work 
on Prince Rupert and his times. A few words, 
therefore, will suffice to say, that considering the 
rich and abundant materials supplied by those 
volumes, Ineskow’s production is meagre in the 
extreme, the more so since he pretends to take 
up the challenge thrown out by Mr. Warburton, 
wherein he says :— 

“This is the first biography that has appeared of 
Prince Rupert. Those who may hereafter write of his 
extraordinary and eventful story will at least find good 
materials in the following pages for their task; and I 
sincerely hope they may turn them to better account 
than Ihave done. To assimilate so vast and varied a 


mass into pure historical substance, would require more 
time and talent than I am able to command.” 


Herr Ineskow concludes that he is the indi- 

vidual having the time and talent alluded to; 
and as a demonstration of this, he gives us some 
letters gathered from Mr. Warburton’s valuable 
collection in a form little larger than a pocket- 
book. 
A more glaring instance of German book- 
making than this we have seldom met with, and 
those who take it for more than—to say the 
least—a mere copy, word for word, of some 
portions of Mr. Warburton’s work, will find 
themselves grossly mistaken. 





Buropiiischers Sclavenleben. Von H. W. Hacxianper. A. Krabbe, Stuttgart: Nutt, London. 


Mr. Hackianper has raised himself from a 
very humble sphere of life toa high literary 
position in Germany. Some say, that what 
Dickens is to England such is Hacklander 
toGermany. Others, however, will not agree 
to this, and declare he is a mere copyist 
of Thackeray and Dickens, while his subjects 
are taken from the columns of the newspapers. 
Whether Mr. Hacklander possesses the ideal 
and moral power, the poetical fancy, or the keen 
observation of Dickens, we will not venture to 
determine, but that he has much original genius, 
and a rare talent for sketching scenes from life, 
no one in his senses will deny. We, therefore, 
hail with pleasure this new production from his 
pen, feeling assured that few are better able to 
depict and bring home to our understanding the 
social slavery and misery that exists in Europe, 
and to prove to us that the white slave’s chains 
are heavier to bear, and his duties more infole- 
rable than those of his North American breth- 





ren; while his physical and moral powers are, 
by this state of starvation and depravity, in 
many instances infinitely lower. 

The author of “ Europiiischers Sclavenleben” 
has made no new discovery, nor told us ‘any- 
thing we had not long known; on the contrary, 
Herr Willkomen, in his “ Weissen Sclave,” has 
drawn a revolting picture of the degradation 
and wretchedness amongst the lower classes of 
our towns; and Henry Mayhew, in his “ La- 
bour and the Poor,” makes our hearts bleed ; 
but unfortunately our sympathies floated away 
on the breeze that brought us the last doleful 
knell of his sad experience, to be aroused to 
active philantrophy only by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s pretty romantic, but unjustifiably ex- 
aggerated, portrait of the black slave; but we 
have to thank Mr. Hacklander for his philan- 
thropic exertions to mitigate, if not to eradicate, 
the abuses that serve to prolong and strengthen 
a system of moral depression and poverty among 
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the poor, and of sound slavery and corruption 
among the high. 

“Charity begins at home,” is the moral we 
learn from Mr. Hacklander’s book, and in order 
to impress this upon our minds, he leads us be- 
hind the curtains of every class of German 
society, from the highest to the lowest, and 
often we turn back in our journey with horror 
and shame. 

One of the scenes is from a German stage, 
and introduces us to the rehearsal of a ballet. 
The young ballet-girls are chatting, flirting, 
stitching, and arranging costumes. Reader, 
you see white slaves before you, trembling be- 
fore their three despots—pauperism, the public, 
and the ballet master; slave girls, who play 
with their fetters. 


“T am no slave!” proudly answered the young danc- 
ing girl, her eyes flachin , her lips ae. 
erese smiled silently; then lifting her eyes to a 
painted palm-tree which its giant leaves above 
the three girls, she said, ‘‘ We are standing just beneath 
the right symbol. You think that we are no slave- 
irls, that is, such slave girls as le commonly un- 
} mere by the word ves, inhabiting the countries 
situated under a warm sunny sky, surrounded by flow- 
ers and beautiful fruits—who know neither cold nor 
hunger. Well, you are right: such slaves we are not. 
But our slavery is much more hard, more cruel, more 
lasting. Those born with a dark skin know exactly 
that there exists a social distance between them and 
their white sisters. Why did God create both races? 
He certaitily has had his reasons. But we slaves by 
birth and social condition, though our faces are not an 
idea darker than those of the others looking down on us 
with disgust, we have a full right to feel our social de- 
gradation more bitterly than those black ones. What 
wrong is done to them that is not done doubly to us?” 


Nor does Mr. Hacklander confine his exam- 
ples to those who are the slaves of circumstances, 
He gives examples of those also who suffer a 
slavery of their own creation; and admirably 
exposes and holds up to ridicule the petty pre- 
tentions of the class of functionaries who rejoice 
in such titles as Komerzieriaethinnen, Stewer- 
directorinnen, Colour-Inspectorinnen, &c.—the 
last is the wife of a superintendent of a colour 
manufactory. 

Of all those who come under the lash of our 
author, we think the German publishers will 
smart most. Their trade caught it soundly, 
but deservedly so, for generally speaking they 
are a set of cruel arbitrary men, who grow rich 
on the labour of poor literary men, whom they 
allow to beg at their doors day after day for the 
miserable sum that they have so dearly earned, 
or to die in a garret for the want of it. Most 
of those poor men are translators of English 
works into German, who, after toiling two or 
three months, have earned £5 or £6, this being 
the average price given for a translation; the 
poor fellow who gets more thinks himself espe- 
cially favoured. Upon this he lives, or tries to 
live, but in reality starves. Oh, surely this is 
the worst of slavery. Never did a poor slave 
tremble at the power, or live upon the smile of 
a Legree, with more bitterness and anxiety than 
those unhappy publishers’ slaves who are at the 
feet of their masters. 

If Mr. Hacklander perseveres in this merito- 
rious and healthful tone of admonition, he will 
confer a lasting benefit upon his fellow-country- 
men. 





Was sich der Wald-erzihlt.. (The Chit-chat of the Wood.) Von Gustav Zy. Porurrz. 
Sechzehnte Auflage. Berlin. 


Tue reading public of England has been taught 
to believe that German imagination, however 
wild it may run, teems only with the gloomy, 
the mystic, the horrible—gives birth only to 
night-mare dreams. But a tiny volume, in as- 
pect more French than Teutonic, has just been 
placed in our hands, calculated to refute this 
common prejudice. It is as fantastically 
fanciful as childhood’s self could desire; yet 
so well adapted, as it proved, to the taste 
of our musing, smoking, continental kinsrhen, 
that it has run through sixteen editions! This 
circumstance, ,combined with some doubts as 
to its being fit for translation, induced the wish 
to make our readers acquainted with “ The Chit- 
chat of the Wood:” when, yet more to our sur- 
prise, we found that this whimsically pretty jeu 
d@ esprit was, apparently, the offspring, or per- 
haps the rebound, of as puerilely silly a trifle 


as we have often met with, and to it, un- 
luckily, we must therefore, in the first place, 
perforce devote a few lines. And, indeed, as 
this trifle * has reached a second edition, it may 
serve as an indication of the state of the German 
mind. 

It should seem that a certain Griifin Schwe- 
rin, suffering under some of “ the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” passed a restless night, where- 
fore, as soon asthe early dawn enabled her to 
find her way, she hurried to a wood, to try 
whether a mossy bank urider an oak-tree, might 
be more propitious to Morpheus than her two 
feather-beds. Here sleep is chased from her 
eyes by the amorous descant of a Goldfinch, 
who is presently joined by a Blackbird; when, to 





* “ Was ich den Végeln abgelauscht.” Von Agnes 
Grifin Schwerin. Zweite Auflage. Berlin. 
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her surprise, she hears them discourse in choice 
German, and learns that it is only in the pre- 
sence of a human being—she is hidden from them 
by the thick foliage—that they are unable to use 
human language. She discovers the Goldfinch 
and Blackbird to be affianced lovers, with less 
astonishment than an ornithologist would have 
felt at such a disorderly marriage ; and, indeed, 
learns many things new to natural history, but 
with which we have no concern. A whole com- 
pany of birds, only one of a kind, assemble to 
take leave of each other prior to migration ; and 
their farewell consists in the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, each telling whatever she has seen 
of the ways of mankind. The Countess goes 
home comforted by hearing of the sorrows of 
others. 

This popular fantasie, as the fair writer 


pames it, appears to have excited the fancy of: 


Gustav Zn. Putlitz, to a flight of not above half 
its own length, but quite sufficient for such a 
mere Capriccio. The author tried his luck in 
the nearest wood, and gives the result in what 
he terms a Méirchen Brews, which may be 
Englished—a Nosegay from Fairy Land. Gustav 
chose a moonlight night, and laid himself down 
upon the flowery carpet, of what by day would 
have been “a warm and sunny glade,” and lis- 
tened, or “as some persons,” he observes, “may 
suspect, dreamt.” Whichever it were, in lieu 
of hearing birds prattle in German about men, 
women, and politics, or twaddle philosophy 
about the misery of wealth and the supreme 
bliss of poverty, he found himself suddenly en- 
dowed with the faculty of understanding the 
language of all, even inorganic, nature. He finds 
the conversation of Flowers, Trees, Streams, and 
Stones, consonant with their several, recognised, 
individual characters, and relating to man only 
as he meddle’ with them. For instance, the 
Bulrushes are heard whispering melancholy ele- 
gies to each other; the Corn-rose tattling vege- 
table scandal; the red Moss-blossoms (2oos- 
bliithen)—flowers, we must confess, unknown to 
us and our dictionary—must, from their tittering, 
having been telling each other something funny; 
the Blue-bell silently nodding assent to what- 
ever anybody said, which the Daffodil as silently 
negatived by a head-shake, whilst a whole com- 
pany of Thyme-blossoms sighed :— 

“Oh, sad! sad! Look, how many of our dearest sis- 
ters the clumsy foot of a man has again crushed ! ” 

“ Ay, they heed us not,” said a Snaj m, that in 
order to attract notice, lifted herself up to the full 
length of her slender stem, “tenderly as we bend to 
them and cling to them, they heed us not. If the 
crushed only those harmful to them, like Hemlock, well 
and ; but what’s so hard to bear’ as a contempt 


rod eems it, not worth while to avoid trampling upon 


“ Nay,” interposed the Forget-me-not, soothingly, . 


“ to hear you one would think mankind altogether un- 





just to us. Are we not their favourite decoration at 
festivals? Do they not select us as the interpreters of 
their holiest sensations—of love ?” 

“Those days are long gone by,” said the Wild- 
sorrel, thoroughly out of temper, ‘ and the language of 
flowers is forgotten. Nay, more. Do not these men, 
puffed up as they are with self-conceit, flatter themselves 
they can better creation? Do they not mimic us, with 
wd bits of painted paper and coloured rags? Ay, and 

lieve they improve upon us? Isn’t it with these 
wretched imitations they now adorn themselves ?” 

“ With all this,” said the Lily, “I could put up. 
How should men appreciate our feelings, since they 
know them not? But they should not deny those that 
are palpable to their senses. When at day-break the 
dawning light shows us here one of our playmates, there 
another, either poe of her leaves by a cruel night- 
wind, or having sickened and died during the hours of 
darkness is reflected from our tears, men see those 
tears, and without troubling themselves to examine, 
deny their being signs of our sorrow, pronounce them 
dew-drops.” 

Surely if Flowers did talk, with their very 
confined sphere of observation, this might be 
pretty much their strain. Even including the 
traditional mirth recited by the Garden-Poppy, 
of the origin of this Opium-secreting family ; to 
wit, that Sleep, provoked at finding it impossible 
to close the eyes of a fratricide, struck his wand 
into the ground, which immediately striking 
= blossomed, and supplied the needful sopo- 
rific. 

But the social circle expands. The Trees, 
that had been listening to the Flowers, now take 
up the ball, and converse according to their re- 
spective natures, upon the seasons, more especi- 
ally of winter and evergreens. The Brook, 
“ that murmured through that” far from “ sul- 
len wood” next puts in a word, and relates the 
hitherto unsuspected origin of forest-brooks. 
The mischievous Elf, Puck, having, it seems, 
cut the string of a pearl necklace of the Fairy 
Queen’s, the attendant Fairy, in whose charge 
it was, mistook the tears of the Flowers for the 
scattered pearls she was seeking, and filled her 
jewel-case with them; when Titania bade her 
pour them out in the cosiest nook of her favourite 
forest. And thence flowed the first forest- 
brook. This liquid member of the loquacious 
community concludes with some remarks upon 
the superior length of existence that the Stone 
has enjoyed—meaning apparently some large 
block or boulder lying in this very glade—and 
the prodigious stock of legendary lore it must 
have accumulated in the time. 


Both Trees and Flowers are struck by the, 


truth of this remark, and a discussion ensues, in 
the course of which the Foxglove and the Straw- 
berry-blossom quarrel. Every body takes part 
with the one or the other, and we should have 
apprehended a civil war, had we not reflected 
that the members of the vegetable kingdom not 
possessing powers of locomotion, whatever may 
be the case as to those of articulation, they cannot 
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well do each other much physical damage. 
Luckily, however, the Trees, as might be ex- 
pected, are wiser than the Flowers, and would 
prefer a story from the Stone, to fighting or 
scolding. The Bushes, as common connexions, 

roffer their mediation, and peace is restored. 
But it is again in imminent danger of a breach, 
from a dispute as to who shall lay’ the request 
for a legend before the somewhat dreaded Stone. 


Upon this occasion it is the Brook that averts 


the danger, by suggesting that the Fern, the 
especial adherent and confidant of that awful in- 
dividual, should be solicited to present the unani- 
mous—is the word admissible ?—petition of 
Trees, Flowers, Bushes, and Brook, for a crumb 
from the store of legends. The Fern obligingly 
undertakes the diplomatic office, and the Stone 
as obligingly complies. 

The Stone’s narrative begins from the creation. 
It tells that this world was one solid mass of 
naked rock, cold, and of course, desolate, till the 
Elements were sent to modify it—tells what 
wild work unrestrained Fire made of the com- 
mission, breaking off masses, larger and smaller, 
such as the narrator, until Stone, combining all 
lithological power, opened and swallowed the 
troublesome assailant, ever since imprisoned in 
its bowels ; where, being visited by the sister 
Elements, Air and Water, Fire has become an 
useful instrument, converting the barren rock 
into a fertile earth. 

The Brook’s curiosity is still unsatisfied ; or, 
to do the kindly stream justice, fear lest a criti- 
cism upon the previous language of the Fox- 
glove, in which the venerable chronicler has in- 
dulged, should produce a renewal of strife, is 
the actuating motive of an inquiry addressed to 
the Stone, touching the demeanour of so restless 
an element as Fire, in perpetual durance. 

The complaisant Stone replies, that it had 
often required the utmost exertions of Air and 
Water, now to cheer and enliven Fire, now to 


restrain his ferocious violence, and compel him 
to rest content with manufacturing metals, jew- 
els, colours, and the like; and, at length, so de- 
termined had Fire become to see the improve- 
ments wrought on the face of the earth by his 
genial warmth, that by the aid of Air and Water, 
and a yielding disposition in Stone, (perhaps a 
perception of the use of safety-valves,) a window 
had, some thousands of years ago, been opened 
for him, upon Vesuvius, whence he now con- 
templates the beauties of nature at will. The 
Stone ends by informing his auditors that, natu- 
rally, never having visited Vesuvius, he owes 
this later intelligence to communications from 
the interior of the earth. 

A new discussion arises upon all this informa- 
tion, and the Flowers sigh for the land where, 
as they have learned from a Fir-tree, (converted 
into the mast of a ship,) Winter is unknown. 
The Stone confirms the Mast’s report, and the 
Brook asks whether the locality be accessible to 
streams. The Stone names, as well as depicts, 
the Bay of Naples, and the Brook splashes and 
ripples away full speed, charged with the com- 

of these Flowers and Trees for the 
Flowers and Orange-trees there enjoying them- 
selves. 

The author of this odd, but successful, nose- 
gay shall,in proper person, end our notice of it, 
after we have reconciled our dissent from the 
Stone's assertion that winter is unknown in the 
Bay of Naples, where we have ourselves seen 
Vesuvius covered with snow for two months. 

The relator of this Fairy tale stood in the balcony of 
a small villa (his solitary abode), upon the sea shore at 
Sorrento. The vines overshadowing it, still thin of fo- 
liage, gave the sun’s rays free ; but the flowers 
of the ge breathed perfume, whilst its fruit smiled 
and winked to him through the dark leaves, Suddenly 
a wave broke upon the rock with sounds of Home. It 
brought greeti gs from the Trees and the Flowers of his 
Fatherland. The Brook had brought greetings from 
the Flowers and the Trees, but for the relator no word 
from his loved ones. 








